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JANUARY. 

WOKS  TO  BB  DOME  tM  THB  KnCHBM  OARDBM. 

PreparationB/or  Early  Crops. 

At  early  productious  of  several  sorts  of  kitchen  garden  vcge* 
tables  are 'in  particnlar  request,  this  is  now  the  principal  sea« 
son  to  begin  to  make  preparations  in  forwarding  that  business, 
whereby  to  raise  the  respective  sorts  required  in  early  perfec- 
tion>  both  by  means  of  hot- beds,  and  by  culture  in  the  natural 
ground. 

But  as  some  particular  sorts  of  the  more  tender  species  are 
to  be  obtained  only  by  aid  of  hot-beds,  such  as  cucumbers 
and  melons  ^  and  others  of  more  hardy  nature,  when  in  request 
in  the  earliest  season,  require  also  the  assistance  of  hot-beds, 
such  as  sallading,  radishes,  asparagus,  kidneybeans,  peas,  &c. 
that  where  it  is  required  to  have  any  of  these  productions  as 
early  as  possible,  should  now  proceed  in  forwarding,  in  prepara- 
tion, the  necessary  supplies  of  hot  dung,  rich  earth,  and  other 
requisites  proper  in  their  cultiration,  by  hot-beds  accordinly, 
ai  explained  for  each,  under  its  respective  head. 

And  for  several  early  natural  crops  in  the  full  ground, 
should  now  prepare  warm  borders  and  other  similar  compart- 
ments, in  proper  time  for  their  reception  by  manuring,  where 
necessary,  with  proper  dung,  and  giving  a  general  good  digg- 
ing, ready  for  early  peas,  beans,  radishes,  spinach,  &c.  and 
for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  each  sort  under  its  respective 
head,  as  observed  above  in  the  hot-bed  articles. 

Early  Cucumber$  and  Mekni. 

As  it  is  generally  the  ambition  of  most  gardeners  to  excel 
each  other  in  the  production  of  early  cicumbers,  &e.  all  9Q^ 
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oetsary  preparations  should  be  made  this  month  for  that  pur« 
pose^  by  preparing  dang  for  hot-beds^  io  which  to  raise  the 
plants ;  for  they  being  exotics  of  a  very  tender  quality,  require 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  under  shelter  of  frames  and  glasses, 
until  June'or  July,  in  this  country. 

Bnt  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  defended  with  frames  and  glass es^ 
we  obtain  early  encumbers,  in  young  green  fruit,  ht  to  cut  or 
gather  in  Februaryi  March,  and  April,  &c.  and  ripe  meloas  in 
May,  June,  and  July. 

1  he  proper  sorts  of  cucumbers  lor  the  early  crops  are  the 
early  short  prickly, — long  green  prickly  5  and  of  which>  the 
first  sort  sometimes  comes  earliest  i  but  the  last  mentioned  is 
considerably  the  finest  fruity  and  greatly  preferable  for  general 
culture. 

And  if  early  melons  are  also  required,  there  are  several  va- 
rieties of  the  fruit :  the  Cantaleupe  is  one  of  the  best  for  its 
handsome  growth,  good  size^  and  superior  flavour;  and  is  in 
much  estimation.  But  it  may  also  be  proper  to  raise  some  of 
the  others  for  variety :  the  old  Romana  is  a  great  bearer,  cooaes 
early,  but  the  fruit  much  smaller,  though  well-flavoured;  the 
Polignac  is  also  a  fine  melon ;  bnt  it  may  also  be  eligible  to 
rdise  two,  three^  or  more  of  the  best-approved  different  sorts. 

Observe,  that  in  procuring  these  seeds  for  immediate  sovr- 
ing,  both  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
those  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  if  possible,  as  the  plants 
will  generally  show  fruit  sooner,  as  well  as  prove  more  fruit- 
ful than  those  of  new  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  run  vigorously  to 
vine,  often  advancing  in  considerable  length  before  they  show 
»  single  fruit. 

That  when  intended  to  raise  cucumbers  and  melons  early, 
provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse*stable-dung,  as  explained 
below,  wherewith  to  make  a  small  hot- bed  for  a  seed- bed,  in 
which  to  raise  the  plants  to  a  proper  growth  for  ridging  out, 
or  transplanting  into  larger  hot-beds  next  month  to  remain  to 
fruit ;  for  this  purpose  a  small  bed  for  a  one  or  two-light  firame 
may  be  sufficient,  in  which  case  a  good  cart-load  of  proper  hot 
dung,  or  about  twelve  or  fifteen  large  wheelbarrows  full,  will 
be  enough  for  making  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions  for  a  one- 
light  box,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  larger.  v  ; 

Agreeably  to  these  intimations,  provide  the  requisite  supply 
of  good  horse-stable-dung  from  the  dunghills  in  stable-yards, 
&c.  consisting  of  that  formed  of  the  moist  stable  litter  and 
dunging  of  the  horses  together,  choosing  that  which  is  mode- 
rately freshji  moist>  and  full  of  heat— rejecting  any  very  dry 
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long  strawy  and  exhausted  parts —always  preferring  that  which 
18  of  some  lively^  warm^  steamy  quality ;  and  of  which  tak^ 
the  long  and  short  together  as  it  occuilbj  in  proper  qaantity  as 
above.  And  being  thus  procured^  proceed  to  making  the  hot* 
bed^  or  previously  to  forming  it  into  a  bed  ^  if  the  dung  is  rank^ 
it  would  be  proper  to  prepare  it  a  little  to  an  improved  state, 
more  successful  for  that  purpose^  by  forking  the  whole  up  into 
a  heap,  mixing  it  well  together ;  and  let  it  thus  remain  eighty 
ten,  or  twelve  days,  to  ferment  equally,  and  for  the  rank  steam 
and  fierce  heat  to  transpire,  or  evaporate  in  some  effectual  de* 
gree ;  and  by  which  time  it  will  have  acquired  a  proper  tem- 
perament for  making  into  a  hot-bed. 

Choose  a  place  on  which  to  make  the  hot-bed,  in  a  shelter- 
ed dry  part  of  the  melon  ground,  &c.  open  to  the  morning 
and  south  sun  :  and  it  may  be 'made  either  wholly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  in  a  shallow  trench,  of  but  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  frame ;  but  if  made  entirely  on  the  surface,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  eligible  method  at  this  early  season,  it  afibrds 
the  opportunity  of  lining  the  sides  of  the  bed  with  fresh  hot 
duDg  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  to  augment  the  heat  when  it 
declines,  and  also  prevents  wet  from  settling  about  the  bottom 
of  the  beds,  as  often  happens  when  made  in  a  trench,  which 
chills  the  dung,  and  causes  the  heat  soon  to  decay. 

Then,  according  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  mark  out  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bed,  either  on  the  ground,  or  with  four  stakes  ; 
making  an  allowance  for  it  to  be  two  or  three  inches  wider 
than  the  frame  each  way  :  this  done,  begin  to  make  the  bed 
accordingly,  observing  to  shake  and  mix  the  dung  well,  as  you 
lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  beat  it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork, 
as  you  go  on  :  but  I  would  not  advise  treading  it ;  for  a  bed 
which  is  trodden  hard  will  not  work  so  kindly,  and  be  more 
liable  to  bum  than  that  which  is  suffered  to  settle  gradually 
of  itself :  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  bed  has  arrived  at 
the  height  of  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  half,  which  will 
not  be  too  much  :  making  an  allowance  for  its  settling  six  or 
eight  inches,  or  more,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  but  let 
it  be  full  three  feet  high ;  and  as  soon  as  finished,  let  the  framv 
and  glass  be  put  on  -,  keep  them  close  till  the  heat  comes  up, 
then  raise  the  glass  behind,  that  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  about  earthing  the  bed, 
in  which  to  sow  the  seed  ;  and  for  which  occasion,  should  have 
a  proper  supply  of  rich,  light,  dry  earth,  or  compost,  ready  at 
this  season,  under  some  airy,  dry  shed,  or  hov^l,  covered  at 
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top  to  keep  out  raio>  that  the  earth  may  be  properly  dry  :  for 
if  too  moist  or  wet  at  this  time>  it  would  prove  greatly  detrU- 
mental  both  to  the  growth  of  the  seed  and  young  plants^  as 
well  as  be  very  apt  to  cake  and  bum  at  bottom>  next  the  dung 
Vy  the  strong  heat  of  the  bed  :  therefore,  observing,  that  for 
early  hot-beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  should  generally 
deposit  a  necessary  quantity  of  proper  earth,  under  some  cover 
as  above,  either  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  at  least  a  fortnight 
or  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  making  the  hot-bed,  in  order 
to  have  it  in  the  dry  mellow  state  above-mentioned,  ready  for 
immediate  use  when  wanted. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  prepare  to  earth 
it ;  previously  observing,  if  it  has  settled  unequally,  take  off 
the  frame  and  glasses,  and  level  any  inequalities ;  make  the 
surface  smooth,  put  on  the  frame  again,  and  then,  lay  there- 
in as  much  of'  the  above-mentioned  earth  as  will  cover  the 
whole  top  surface  of  the  bed,  about  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; 
then  fill  two,  three,  or  more  middling  smallish  garden- pots  with 
more  of  the  aforesaid  rich  earth,  place  them  within  the  frame 
on  the  hot-bed,  put  on  the  glass  or  glasses,  and  continue  thea 
till  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  watm ;  and  when  that  is  effected 
sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots>  both  of  cucumbers  and  melons^ 
each  separately,  more  or  lees  in  each  pot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  required  ;  but  generally  considerably  more 
of  cucumbers  than  melons,  at  this  season,  covering  in  the  seeds 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  earth. 

This  done,  place  the  pots  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed> 
plunging  the  bottom  part  a  little  into  the  earthy  drawing  some 
of  the  8ame  up  round  each  pot :  at  the  same  time,  or  in  two  or 
three  days  after,  may  sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  earth  of  the  bed 
to  have  a  chance  both  ways^  but  by  sowing  in  pots,  if  the  bed 
should  heat  too  violently,  as  is  sometimes  unavoidably  the  case, 
the  pots  can  be  readily  drawn  up  more  or  less,  out  of  danger  of 
burning  the  earth,  &c.  therein;  and  thus,  the  sowing  in  pots  in 
a  new-made  hot-bed  in*full  heat,  may  prore  a  greater  advantage 
than  sowing  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  with  regard  to  more  pro- 
bable safety  from  burning. 

After  sowing  the  seeds,  put  on  the  lights  or  glasses  dose  i 
but  when  the  steam  from  the  heat  of  the  bed  rises  copiously,  give 
it  vent  by  raising  one  corner  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights, 
half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  which  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  burning  tendency  from  the  great  heat  of  the  bed 
IS  its  early  state. 

Continue  now  to  cover  the  irUu»»«  Af  the  hot  bed  every  even- 
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ing  about  an  hour,  at  most,  after  the  time  of  saa*seUmg,  with 
garden-mats :  and  uncover  them  every  morning,  not  sooner 
than  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  at  this  season  ;  and  ob- 
serve, in  coveriog  up  in  the  evening,  that  as  the  bed  will  at  hrst 
have  a  strong  heat  and  steam  within  the  frame,  it  may  l)e  advisable 
to  cover  only  a  single  mat  thick  for  the  first  three  or  four  nights, 
as  a  thicker  covering  in  the  early  state  of  the  bed  might  be  apt 
to  occasion  a  too  violent  iaternai  heat  and  steam  of  a  burning 
nature  ;  but  as  the  great  heat  decreaaes,  augment  the  covering, 
being  careful  not  to  suffer  the  ends  of  the  mats  to  hang  down 
considerably  below  the  frame,  over  the  sides  of  the  bed^  which 
would  ^raw  up  a  hurtful  strong  steam  from  the  dung,  as  well 
as  confine  the  steam  and  heat  too  much,  and  keep  the  bed  too 
stifliagly  dose  from  the  external  air,  which  would  weaken  the 
germination  or  sprouting  of  the  seed,  aiid  the  plants  would 
come  np  weak  and  of  a  sickly  yeatwish  hue :  obeerve,  therefore, 
these  and  the  following  precautions,  irB  order  both  to  prevent 
too  great  heat  iu  the  bed,  and  that  the  plants  may  rise  with  a 
proper  degree  of  strength  and  healthful  growth. 

Likewise  observe,  on  the  Bbr^n  considerations,  that  in  cover- 
ing np,  or  applying  the  night  covering  of  mats  over  the  glasses, 
daring  the  time  the  strong  heat  and  steam  continue  in  the  bed, 
it  would  be  proper,  when  the  mats  ere  put  on  in  the  evening, 
to  raise  the  upper  ends  of  the  glass  or  glasses,  half  an  inch, 
or  a  little  more  or  less,  occasiotiaHy,  both  to  give  vent  to  the 
internal  rank  steam,  and  to  admit  a  moderate  degree  of  fresh 
air;  and  which  may  fasten  oae  of  the  covering  mats  to  hang 
down  a  little  over  the  part  where  the  lights  are  occasionally 
opened,  to  prevent  the  cutting  external  air  from  rushing  im- 
mediately into  the  frame,  especially  after  the  plants  are  advanc- 
ing. 

Great  care  is  requisite,  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  have  not  too 
much  heat,  for  the  bed  is  yet  very  hot,  and  therefore  let  the 
degree  of  internal  heat  in  the  bed  be  daily  examined  $  and,  if 
any  thing  of  burning  should  appear,  you  can  conveniently  raise 
the  pots  farther  from  the  dung,  from  which  the  danger  pro- 
ceeds, without  disturbing  the  seeds  or  plants,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent all  injury  from  too  much  heat,  provided  you  examine  the 
led  every  day,  and  give  proper  vent  to  the  rank  stean  within  the 
frame,  while  of  a  burning  quality. 

In  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  you  may 
expect  the  plants  to  appear ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  admit 
fresh  air  to  them,  by  raising  the  npper  end  of  the  glass  a  little 
every  day :  and  if  the  earth  in  the  .pots  appears  dry,  refresh  it 
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moderately  with  a  little  water  that  has  stood  in  the  l>ed  al  j 
Oight,  just  to  take  off  the  cold  chill ;  applying  it  at>out  eleveaj 
or  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  principally  only  to  the  earth,' 
about  the  roots,  not  oyer  the  tops  of  the  plants  ;  which  done^i 
shut  down  the  glasses  clo^e  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
then  opened  again  a  little,  and  shut  close' towards  the  evening; 
when  continue  to  cover  the  glass  every  night  with  garden  mats. 
And  at  this  time  also,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  strong,  raise 
the  glass  a  little  behind  with  a  prop,  when  you  cover  up  in  the 
evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  steam  ;  and  nail  a  mat  to  hang 
down  over  the  end  of  the  glass  th^t  is  raised,  to  break  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  external  cold  n?g  t  air  from  the  plants  -,  but 
when  the  heat  is  more  moderate,  the  glasses  may  be  shut  close 
every  night,  observing  to  uncover  in  proper  time  every  morn* 
ing,  to  admit  the  essential  benefit  of  the  day-light,  sun  and  air, 
to  the  plants  j  being  careful  to  continue  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  at  all  opportunities  in  the  day-time,  to  promote  strength  ia 
the  plants,  otherwise  they  would  run  weak,  and  very  long  and 
feeble- shanked :  raising  the  glass  as  before  observed,  and,  if 
windy  or  very  sharp  air,  to  hang  a  mat  before  the  place  as 
&bove. 

On  the  day  ^£  nie  plants  appear,  sow  a  amc  .uore  seed 
in  the  same  bed,  lA  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  for  these 
tender  plants  being  liable  to  suffer  by  different  causes  at  this 
season,  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  sow  a  little  seed  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  same  bed,  at  short  intervals :  for  if  one 
sowing  should  miscarry,  another  may  succeed. 

When  the  plants,  however,  both  of  the  first  and  succeeding 
sowings,  are  two,  three,  or  four  days  old,  they  shonld  be  plan* 
ted  in  small  pots,  which  pots  must  be  placed  also  in  the  hot- 
bed, in  the  manner  following  : — 

Observe  to  fill  the  pots,  the  day  before  you  intend  to  remove 
the  plants  with  some  rich  dry  earth,  and  set  them  within  tho 
frame  till  the  next  day,  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  be  warm  ; 
then  proceeding  to  planting^^  take  the  plants  carefully  ap  in  the 
seed- pots,  raising  them  with  your  finger,  &c.  with  all  the  roots 
as  entire  as  possible,  and  with  as  much  of  the  earth  as  will  rea- 
dily adhere  about  the  fibres  :  and  thus,  the  pots  of  earth  being 
ready,  and  forming  the  earth  thereof  a  little  concavely  hollow  a 
small  depth,  place  the  plints  in  the  hollowed  part  of  the  earth 
slopiogly,  with  their  roots  towards  the  centre,  and  earth  over 
their  roots  and  stems,  near  an  inch  thick  ;  observing,  if  cucum- 
bers, to  plant  three  plants  in  each  pot  5  if  melons,  two  plan's 
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m  each  pot  will  be  safficient :  and  if  the  earth  is  qaite  dry,  give  a 
very  little  water  just  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  only  $  and  directly 
plange  the  pots  into  the  earth  on  the  bed,  close  to  one  another, 
filling  np  all  the  spaces  between  with  earth  :  and  let  erery  part 
of  the  bed  within  the  frame  be  covered  with  as  much  earth  as 
will  prevent  the  rising  of  the  rank  steam  immediately  from  the 
ddng,  which  would  destroy  the  plants. 

Be  careful  to  examine  the  bed  every  day,  to  see  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  heat :  if  any  thing 
like  that  appears,  draw  up  the  pots  a  little,  or  as  far  as  yoo 
see  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  re-plunging 
them  again  to  their  rims  when  the  danger  is  over. 

Two  or  three  days  after  planting,  if  the  bed  is  in  good  con- 
dition the  plants  will  have  taken  roct;  though  that  is  effected 
sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted,  if  the  earth  appears  dry, 
give  them  a  little  water  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day  :  and 
if  the  sun  shines  it  will  prove  more  beneficial :  let  the  watering 
be  occasionally  repeated  ver^^  moderat«l  according  as  the 
earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  sad  apprn  m  want  xT  a  little 
moisture  -,  and  for  this  purpose  a^v/ays  have  som«  soft  water 
set  within  the  frame  a  few  hours,  U>  t>  ready  to  water  the 
plants  as  yon  shall  see  occasion  j  bat  always  with  very  great 
cautious  moderation  at  tiys  season. 

if  there  is  now  a  brisk  growing  neav  in  the  bed,  you  should 
in  order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible,  apply  some  outward 
protection  of  long  stable-litter,  straw,  waste  hay,  or  dried  fern, 
round  the  sides  of  the  bed«  raising  it  by  degrees  round  the  out- 
sides  of  the  frame. 

This  will  defend  the  beds  from  the  cold  piercing  wind,  heavy 
or  driving  rains,  and  snow,  if  either  should  happen,  for  these, 
if  suffered  to  come  at  the  bed,  would  chill  it,  and  cause  a  sud- 
den decay  of  the  heat,  whereby  the  plants  would  certainly  rc- 
ceire  a  great  check. 

If  a  lively  heat  be  kept  up,  you  may  admit  air  to  the  plants 
f v6ry  day,  to  strengthen  their  growth,  by  tilting  the  glasses  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  temperature  of  the  ex« 
temal  air :  generally  observing,  in  this  case,  that  when  there 
happens  a  sharp  cold  air,-  or  cutting  wind,  it  would  still  be 
adviseable  to  nail  a  garden  mat  to  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses^ 
to  hang  down  over  the  place  where  the  air  is  admitted,  sup- 
ported a  little  hollow  or  detached  underneath,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  frame }   and  it  will  thus  break  off  and  prevent 
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Preparatiaiu/ar  Early  Crops. 

A$  early  prodnctiout  of  several  sorts  of  kitchen  garden  vcge* 
tables  are 'in  partkmlar  request,  this  is  now  the  principal  sea« 
son  to  begin  to  make  preparations  in  forwarding  that  business^ 
whereby  to  raise  the  respective  sorts  required  in  early  perfec* 
Cion>  both  by  means  of  hot-beds,  and  by  culture  in  the  natural 
ground. 

But  as  some  particular  sorts  of  tbe  more  tender  species  are 
to  be  obtained  only  by  aid  of  hot-beds,  such  as  cucumbers 
and  melons ;  and  others  of  more  hardy  nature,  when  in  request 
in  the  earliest  season,  require  also  the  assistance  of  hot-beds, 
sudi  as  sallading,  radishes,  asparagus,  kidneybeans,  peas,  &c. 
that  where  it  is  required  to  have  any  of  these  productions  as 
early  as  possible,  should  now  proceed  in  forwarding,  in  prepara- 
tion, the  necessary  supplies  of  hot  dung,  rich  earth,  and  other 
requisites  proper  in  their  cultiration,  by  hot-beds  acoordinly, 
as  explained  for  each,  under  its  respective  head. 

And  for  several  early  natural  crops  in  the  full  ground, 
should  now  prepare  warm  borders  and  other  similar  compart- 
ments, in  proper  time  for  their  reception  by  manuring,  where 
necessary,  with  proper  dung,  and  giving  a  general  good  digg- 
ing, ready  for  early  peas,  beans,  radishes,  spinach,  &c.  and 
for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  each  sort  under  its  respecdve 
head,  as  observed  above  in  the  hot-bed  articles. 

Early  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

As  it  is  generally  the  ambition  of  most  gardeners  to  excel 
each  other  in  the  production  of  early  cicombers,  &e.  all  no* 
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oetsary  preparations  should  be  made  this  month  for  that  par* 
pose^  by  preparing  dung  for  hot-beds,  in  which  to  raise  the 
plants;  for  they  being  exotics  of  a  very  tender  quality,  require 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  under  shelter  of  frames  and  glasses, 
until  June 'or  July,  in  this  country. 

But  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  defended  with  frames  and  glasses, 
we  obtain  early  encumbers,  in  young  green  fruit,  ht  to  cut  or 
gather  in  February^  March^  and  April,  &c.  and  ripe  melons  in 
May>  June>  and  July. 

1  he  proper  torts  of  cucumbers  lor  the  early  crops  are  the 
early  short  prickly, — long  green  prickly  j  and  of  which,  the 
first  sort  sometimes  comes  earliest ;  bat  the  last  mentioned  is 
considerably  the  finest  fruit,  and  greatly  preferable  for  general 
culture. 

And  if  early  melons  are  also  required,  there  are  several  va- 
rieties of  the  fruit :  the  Cantaleupe  is  one  of  the  best  for  its 
handsome  growth,  good  size^  and  superior  flavour;  and  is  in 
much  estimation.  But  it  may  also  be  proper  to  raise  some  of 
the  others  for  variety :  the  old  Romana  is  a  great  bearer,  comes 
early,  but  the  fruit  much  smaller,  though  well- flavoured;  the 
Pollgnac  is  also  a  fine  melon ;  but  it  may  also  be  eligible  to 
rdise  two,  three^  or  more  of  the  best-approved  different  sorts. 

Observe,  that  in  procuring  these  seeds  for  immediate  sow- 
ing, both  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
those  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  if  possible,  as  the  plants 
will  generally  show  fruit  sooner,  as  well  as  prove  more  fmit- 
ful  than  those  of  new  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  run  vigoronsly  to 
vine,  often  advancing  in  considerable  length  before  they  ihow 
a  single  fruit. 

That  when  intended  to  raise  encumbers  and  melons  early, 
provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse*stable-dung,  as  explained 
below,  wherewith  to  make  a  small  hot- bed  for  a  seed- bed,  in 
which  to  raise  the  plants  to  a  proper  growth  for  ridgbg  ont, 
or  transplanting  into  larger  hot-beds  next  month  to  remain  to 
fruit ;  for  tliis  purpose  a  small  bed  for  a  one  or  two-light  frame 
may  be  sofficient,  in  which  case  a  good  cart-load  of  proper  hot 
dung,  or  about  twelve  or  fifteen  large  wheelbarrows  fnli,  will 
be  enough  for  making  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions  for  a  one- 
light  box,  and  to  in  proportion  for  a  larger. 

Agreeably  to  these  intimations,  provide  the  requisite  supply 
of  good  horse-stable-dung  from  the  dunghills  in  stable-yards, 
&c.  consisting  of  that  formed  of  the  moist  stable  litter  and 
dunging  of  the  horses  together,  choosing  that  which  is  mode- 
rately fresh^  moist,  and  full  of  heat — rejecting  any  very  dry 
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long  strawy  and  exhausted  parts —always  preferring  that  which 
is  of  some  lively,  warm,  steamy  qaality  $  and  of  which  tak<^ 
the  long  and  short  together  as  it  occtiJti,  in  proper  qaantity  a» 
above.  And  being  thus  procured,  proceed  to  making  the  hot- 
bed, or  previously  to  forming  it  into  a  bed  j  if  the  dung  is  rank, 
it  would  be  proper  to  prepare  it  a  little  to  an  improved  state, 
more  successful  for  that  purpose,  by  forking  the  whole  up  into 
a  heap,  mixing  it  well  tc^ether  -,  and  let  it  thus  remain  eighty 
ten,  or  twelve  days,  to  ferment  equally,  and  for  the  rank  steam 
and  fierce  heat  to  transpire,  or  evaporate  in  some  effectual  de« 
gree ;  and  by  which  time  it  will  have  acquired  a  proper  tern* 
perament  for  making  into  a  hot- bed. 

Choose  a  place  on  which  to  make  the  hot-bed,  in  a  shelter- 
ed dry  part  of  the  melon  ground,  &c.  open  to  the  morning 
and  south  sun  :  and  it  may  be  made  either  wholly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  in  a  shallow  trench,  of  but  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  frame ;  but  if  made  entirely  on  the  surface,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  eligible  method  at  this  early  season,  it  affords 
the  opportunity  of  lining  the  sides  of  the  bed  with  fresh  hot 
dang  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  to  augment  the  heat  when  it 
declines,  and  also  prevents  wet  from  settling  about  the  bottom 
of  the  beds,  as  often  happens  when  made  in  a  trench,  which 
chills  the  dung,  and  causes  the  heat  soon  to  decay. 

Then,  according  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  mark  out  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bed,  either  on  the  ground,  or  with  four  stakes  ; 
making  an  allowance  for  it  to  be  two  or  three  inches  wider 
than  the  frame  each  way  :  this  done,  begin  to  make  the  bed 
accordingly,  observing  to  shake  and  mix  the  dung  well,  as  you 
lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  beat  it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork, 
as  you  go  on  :  but  I  would  not  advise  treading  it ;  for  a  bed 
which  is  trodden  hard  will  not  work  so  kindly,  and  be  more 
liable  to  burn  than  that  which  is  suffered  to  settle  gradually 
of  itself :  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  bed  has  arrived  at 
the  height  of  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  half,  which  will 
not  be  too  much  :  making  an  allowance  for  its  settling  six  or 
eight  inches,  or  more,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  but  let 
it  be  full  three  feet  high ;  and  as  soon  as  finished,  let  the  framt 
and  glass  be  put  on  ;  keep  them  close  till  the  heat  comes  up, 
then  raise  the  glass  behind,  that  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  about  earthing  the  bed, 
in  which  to  sow  the  seed  ;  and  for  which  occasion,  should  have 
a  proper  supply  of  rich,  light,  dry  earth,  or  compost,  ready  at 
this  season,  under  some  airy,  dry  shed,  or  how,  covered  at 
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top  to  keep  oat  raio>  that  the  earth  may  be  properly  dry  :  fo( 
if  too  moist  or  wet  at  this  time^  it  would  prove  greatly  detri^ 
mental  both  to  the  growth  of  the  seed  and  young  plants^  ai 
well  as  be  very  apt  to  cake  and  bam  at  bottom>  next  the  dang 
>y  the  strong  heat  of  the  bed  :  therefore,  observing,  that  for 
early  hot-beds  of  encumbers  and  melons,  should  generally 
deposit  a  necessary  quantity  of  proper  earth,  under  some  cover 
as  above,  either  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  at  least  a  fortnight 
or  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  making  the  hot-bed,  in  order 
to  have  it  in  the  dry  mellow  state  above-mentioned,  ready  for 
immediate  use  when  wanted. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  prepare  to  earth 
it ;  previously  observing,  if,  it  has  settled  unequally,  take  off 
the  frame  and  glasses,  and  level  any  inequalities  j  make  the 
surface  smooth,  put  on  the  frame  again,  and  then  lay  there- 
in as  mnch  of'  the  above-mentioned  earth  as  will  cover  the 
whole  top  surface  of  the  bed,  about  three  or  four  inches  thick ; 
then  fill  two,  three,  or  more  middling  smallish  garden- pots  with 
more  of  the  aforesaid  rich  earth,  place  them  within  the  frame 
on  the  hot-bed,  put  on  the  glass  or  glasses,  and  continue  them 
till  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  waim  ;  and  when  that  is  effected 
sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots,  both  of  cucumbers  and  melons^ 
each  separately,  more  or  lees  in  each  pot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  required  ;  but  generally  considerably  more 
of  cucumbers  than  melons,  at  this  season,  covering  in  the  seeds 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  earth. 

This  done,  place  the  pots  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
plunging  the  bottom  part  a  little  into  the  earth,  drawing  some 
of  the  dame  up  round  each  pot :  at  the  same  time,  or  in  two  or 
three  days  after,  may  sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  earth  of  the  bed 
to  have  a  chance  both  ways,  but  by  sowing  in  pots,  if  the  bed 
should  heat  too  violently,  as  is  sometimes  unavoidably  the  case« 
the  pots  can  be  readily  drawn  up  more  or  less,  out  of  danger  of 
burning  the  earth,  &c.  therein  j  and  thus,  the  sowing  in  pots  iu 
a  new-made  hot-bed  in7ull  heat*  may  prore  a  greater  advantage 
than  sowing  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  with  regard  to  more  pro- 
bable safety  from  burning. 

After  sowing  the  seeds,  put  on  the  lights  or  glasses  dose  | 
but  when  the  steam  from  the  heat  of  the  bed  rises  copiously,  give 
it  vent  by  raising  one  corner  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights, 
half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  which  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  burning  tendency  from  the  great  beat  of  the  bed 
ID  its  early  state. 

Continue  now  to  cover  the  trlaas^  Af  the  hot  bed  every  evea* 
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ing  about  an  hoar^  at  most,  after  tbe  time  of  8Uii*se(tiDg«  with 
garden-inats  :  and  uncover  tbem  every  morning,  not  booner 
than  between  eight  and  nine  o*ciock,  at  thin  season  ;  and  ob« 
serve,  in  covering  up  in  the  evening,  that  as  the  bed  will  at  firbt 
have  a  strong  heat  and  steam  within  the  frame,  it  may  beadvisabla 
to  cover  only  a  single  mat  thick  for  the  first  three  or  four  nights^ 
.as  a  thicker  covering  in  the  early  state  of  the  bed  might  be  apt 
to  occasion  a  too  violent  internal  heat  and  steam  of  a  burning 
nature  j  but  as  the  great  heat  decrea^es,  augment  the  covering, 
being  careful  not  to  suffer  the  ends  of  the  mats  to  hang  down 
considerably  below  the  frame,  over  the  sides  of  the  bed«  which 
would  draw  up  a  hurtful  strong  steam  from  the  dung,  as  well 
as  confine  the  steam  and  heat  too  much,  and  keep  ths  bed  too 
stiiingly  dose  from  the  external  air,  which  would  weaken  the 
germination  or  sprouting  of  the  seed,  ajid  the  plants  would 
come  np  weak  and  of  a  sickly  yeftwish  hue :  observe^  therefore, 
these  and  the  following  precautions,  m  order  both  to  prevent 
too  great  heat  in  the  bed,  and  that  the  plants  may  rise  with  a 
proper  degree  of  strength  and  healthful  growth. 

Likewise  observe,  on  the  abimi  considerations,  that  in  cover- 
ing up,  or  applying  the  night  covering  of  mats  over  the  slasses, 
daring  the  time  the  strong  heat  and  steaoi  continue  in  the  bed, 
it  would  be  proper,  when  the  mats  arf  put  oa  in  the  evening, 
to  raise  the  upper  ends  of  the  glass  or  glasses,  half  an  inch, 
or  a  little  more  or  less,  occasiouaHy,  both  to  give  vent  to  the 
internal  rank  steam,  and  to  admit  a  moderate  degree  of  fresh 
air;  and  which  may  fasten  oae  of  the  covering  mats  to  hang 
down  a  little  over  the  part  where  the  lights  are  occasionally 
opened,  to  prevent  the  cutting  external  air  from  rus^hing  im- 
mediately into  the  frame,  especially  after  the  plants  are  advanc- 
ing. 

Great  care  is  requisite,  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  have  not  too 
much  heat,  for  the  bed  is  yet  very  hot,  and  therefore  let  the 
degree  of  internal  heat  in  the  bed  be  daily  examined ',  and,  if 
any  thing  of  burning  should  appear,  yon  can  conveniently  raise 
the  pots  farther  from  the  dung,  from  which  the  danger  pro- 
ceeds, without  disturbing  the  seeds  or  plants,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent all  injury  from  too  much  heat,  provided  you  examine  the 
led  every  day,  and  give  proper  vent  to  the  rank  stean  within  the 
frame,  while  of  a  burning  quality. 

In  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  you  may 
expect  the  plants  to  appear ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  admit 
fresh  air  to  them,  by  raising  the  vpper  end  of  the  glass  a  little 
every  day :  and  if  the  earth  in  the  .pots  appears  dry,  refresh  it 
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moderately  with  a  little  water  that  has  stood  in  the  l>ed  a  J 
olght,  jast  to  take  off  the  cold  chill ;  applying  it  about  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  principally  only  to  the  earthy 
about  the  roots.  Dot  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  $  which  done« 
shut  down  the  glasses  clos^e  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
then  opened  again  a  little,  and  shut  close*  towards  the  evening ; 
when  continue  to  cover  the  glass  every  night  with  garden  mats.  I 
And  at  this  time  also,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  strong,  raise 
the  glass  a  little  behind  with  a  prop,  when  you  cover  up  in  the  ! 
evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  steam  ;  and  nail  a  mat  to  hang  I 
down  over  the  end  of  the  glass  thf*t  is  raised,  to  break  off  the  * 
sharp  edge  of  the  external  cold  n!g  t  air  from  the  plants ;  but  | 
when  the  heat  is  more  moderate,  the  glasses  may  be  shut  close  ^ 
every  night,  observing  to  uncover  in  proper  time  every  morn- 
ing, to  admit  the  essential  benefit  of  the  day-light,  sun  and  air, 
to  the  plants;  being  careful  to  continue  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  at  all  opportunities  in  the  day-time,  to  promote  strength  in 
the  plants,  otherwise  they  would  run  weak,  and  very  long  and 
feeble-shanked :  raising  the  glass  as  before  observed,  and,  if 
windy  or  very  sharp  air,  to  hang  a  mat  before  the  place  a* 
&bove. 

On  the  day  tout  me  plants  appear,  sow  a  «utic  .nore  seea 
in  the  same  beif  io  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  for  these 
tender  plants  being  liable  to  suffer  by  different  causes  at  this 
season,  it  is  propav,  therefore,  to  sow  a  little  seed  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  same  bed,  at  short  intervals :  for  if  one 
sowing  should  miscarry,  another  may  succeed. 

When  the  plants,  however,  both  of  the  first  and  succeeding 
sowings,  are  two,  three,  or  four  days  old,  they  shohld  be  plan* 
ted  in  small  pots,  which  pots  must  be  placed  also  in  the  hot- 
bed, in  the  manner  following  : — 

Observe  to  fill  the  pots,  the  day  before  you  intend  to  remove 
the  plants  with  some  rich  dry  earth,  and  set  them  within  tho 
frame  till  the  next  day,  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  be  warm  j 
then  proceeding  to  planting,  take  the  plants  carefully  up  in  the 
seed- pots,  raising  them  with  your  finger,  &c.  with  all  the  roots 
as  entire  as  possible,  and  with  as  much  of  the  earth  as  will  rea- 
dily adhere  about  the  fibres  :  and  thus,  the  pots  of  earth  being 
ready,  and  forming  the  earth  thereof  a  little  concavely  hollow  a 
small  depth,  place  the  pltnts  in  the  hollowed  part  of  the  earth 
slopiogly,  with  their  roots  towards  the  centre,  and  earth  over 
their  roots  and  stems,  near  an  inch  thick  ;  observing,  if  cucum- 
bers, to  plant  three  plants  in  each  pot;  if  melons,  two  plants 
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in  each  pot  will  be  sufficient :  and  if  the  earth  is  qnite  dry,  give  a 
very  little  water  just  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  only  *,  and  directly 
plange  the  pots  into  the  earth  on  the  bed,  close  to  one  another, 
filling  up  all  the  spaces  between  with  earth  :  and  let  erery  part 
of  the  bed  within  the  frame  be  covered  with  as  mach  earth  as 
will  prevent  the  rising  of  the  rank  steam  immediately  from  the 
ddng,  which  would  destroy  the  plants. 

Be  careful  to  examine  the  bed  every  day,  to  see  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  heat :  if  any  thing 
like  that  appears,  draw  up  the  pots  a  little,  or  as  far  as  you 
see  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  re-plunging 
them  again  to  their  rims  when  the  danger  is  over. 

Two  or  three  days  after  planting,  if  the  bed  is  in  good  con« 
dition  the  plants  will  have  taken  roc^f  though  that  is  effected 
sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted,  if  the  earth  appears  dry, 
give  them  a  little  water  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day  :  and 
if  the  sun  shines  it  will  prove  more  beneficial :  let  the  watering 
be  occasionally  repeated  ver^*  moderatel  according  as  tho 
earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dcy,  «aa  App;'n  m  want  Af  a  little 
moii^tnre ;  and  for  this  purpose  a«v/ays  have  some  soft  water 
set  within  the  frame  a  few  hours,  to  f.  ready  to  water  the 
plants  as  yon  shall  see  occasion  $  bat  always  with  very  great 
<!autious  moderation  at  tiys  season. 

If  there  is  now  a  brisk  growing  neth,  m  the  bed,  yon  should 
in  order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible,  apply  some  outward 
protection  of  long  stable-litter,  straw,  waste  hay,  or  dried  fern, 
round  the  sides  of  the  bed,  raising  it  by  degrees  round  the  out- 
sides  of  the  frame. 

This  will  defend  the  beds  from  the  cold  piercing  wind,  heavy 
or  driving  rains,  and  snow,  if  either  should  happen,  for  these, 
if  suffered  to  come  at  the  bed^  would  chill  it,  and  cause  a  sud- 
den decay  of  the  heat,  whereby  the  plants  would  certainly  re- 
ceire  a  great  check. 

If  a  lively  heat  be  kept  up,  you  may  admit  air  to  the  plants 
ev^ry  day,  to  strengthen  their  growth,  by  tilting  the  glasses  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  temperature  of  the  ex« 
temal  air :  generally  observing,  in  this  case,  that  when  there 
happens  a  sharp  cold  air,~  or  cutting  wind,  it  would  still  be 
adviseable  to  nail  a  garden  mat  to  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses, 
to  hang  down  over  the  place  where  the  air  is  admitted,  sup- 
ported a  little  hollow  or  detached  underneath,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  frame ;   and  it  will  thus  break  off  and  prevent 
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the  catting  external  air  from  entering  im mediate .y  into  the 
frame  upon  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  a  proper 
degree  of  mild  fresh  air  to  greater  advantage :  however,  ia 
calm  moderate  weather,  this  precantion  is  not  materially  ne- 
cessary. 

About  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more  or  lest  time  after  the 
bed  is  made,  you  will  carefully  examine  the  heat  thereof  to  see 
if  it  wants  augmentation)  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline 
considerably,  remove  the  temporary  protection  of  straw,  hay, 
or  fern,  from  the  front  and  back  of  the  bed,  if  any  was  laid 
round  it  as  before  advised  -,  then  apply  a  lining  of  fiesh  horse- 
dung,  close  to  one  or  both  sides,  as  it  shall  seem  necassary,  by 
the  heat  being  less  or  more  decreased ;  for  a  constant  regular 
degree  of  internal  heat  must  be  supported^  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal cold,  and  continue  the  plants  in  a  proper  state  of  advanc- 
ing growth  :  but  if  the  heat  is  not  greatly  declined,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  line  only  one  side  first,  applying  it  to  the  back 
of  the  bed ;  and  in  a  week  or  fortnight  after  line  the  fr«int, 
&c.  forming  the  lining  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
wide ;  but  raise  '\  Yery  little  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed. 
lest  it  throw  in  t<>ti  Otnch  heat  immediately  to  the  earth  and 
^oots  of  the  plaiU({ .  covering  the  top  with  earth  two  inehe: 
thick,  to  preserve  the  heat,  and  prevent  the  rank  steajc  of  tb^ 
new  dung  from  ccxing  up  and  entering  into  the  frame,  where 
it  would  prove  destructive  to  the  plants ;  the  lining  will  soon 
greatly  revive  the  decliningr  heat  of  the  bed,  and  continue  it  ia 
good  condition  a  fortnight  longei 

Ten  or  twelve  days  after  liniLg  one  side,  proceed  as  before, 
removing  the  protection  of  straw.  Utter,  &c.  if  any,  from  the 
other  side,  and  apply  u  lining  of  hot  dung,  as  above, — after- 
wards to  both  ends ; — and  these  will  again  revive  and  aug- 
ment the  heat  for  another  fortnight,  or  more. 

After  performing  the  lining,  if  very  co?d,  wet,  or  snowy  wea- 
ther prevail,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long 
litter  all  around  the  general  lining,  which  wiU  protect  the 
whole  from  driving  cold  rains  and  snow,  and  preserve  the 
heat  of  the  bed  in  a  fine  ^crowing  temperature. 

By  applying  these  lininffs  of  hot-dung  in  due  time,  and  re- 
newing, them  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  yon  may  preserve  the 
bed  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  of  sufficient  duration 
to  continue  the  plants  in  a  free  growing  state  in  the  same 
bed,  until  of  due  size  for  ridding  out  into  the  larger  hot-bedsj 
finally  to  remain  to  produce  their  fmil. 
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Observe,  however,  that  where  there  it  plenty  of  hot  doog, 
and  every  proper  convenience,  yon  may  in  order  to  forward  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible,  prepare  a  second  hot-bed,  by  way 
of  nursery,  about  a  fortnight  after  making  the  seed-bed,  in 
•rder  to  receive  the  plants  therefrom  in  their  pots,  when  the 
neat  begins  to  decline,  plunging  the  pots  in  the  earth,  as  above 
directed  ;  continuing  to  support  the  neat  of  this  bed,  as  alrea- 
dy explained,  and  in  which  the  plants  may  be  nursed  and  for- 
warded, till  they  acquire  a  proper  size  for  transplanting  finally 
into  the  fruiting  hot-beds.     See  next  numth. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  in  growth  with  their  two 
hrit  rough  leaves,  about  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  have 
pushed  their  two  hrst  running  bods  in  the  centre,  or  are  a  lit- 
tle advanced  in  the  formation  of  one  or  two  short  runners,  they 
are  then  of  a  proper  size  for  ridging  out  into  the  larfe  hot- 
beds, where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  which  perform  m  pro- 
per time,  according  to  the  directions  g^ven  in  February,  under 
the  artiele  Cucumbers. 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plants  in  a  more  firm  stocky 
growth,  and  to  promote  a  production  of  fruitful  runners,  each 
plant  must  be  stopt  (as  the  gardeners  term  it),  or  topped  at 
the  first  or  second  joint :  t.  e.  the  top  of  the  first  advancing 
runner,  when  formed  in  the  centre  like  a  small  bud,  should  be 
pinched  or  cut  o£f  close  to  the  joint  as  directed  in  February 
(which  see),  where  the  method  of  performmg  it  b  more  fully 
expluned. 

Care  of  the  varimu  wrt$  of  Lettucee. 

If  yon  have  lettuce  plants  in  frames,  or  under  hoop-ardies 
defended  with  mats,  let  them  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  opportu- 
nities, by  taking  the  glasses,  or  other  shelters,  entirely  off, 
when  the  weather  is  mUd  and  dry. 

But  in  very  wet  weather,  and  when  sharp  cutting  winds 
prevail,  keep  the  glasses  over  them,  observing,  however,  at  such 
times,  to  raise  the  lights  or  glasses  behind,  two  or  three  inches 
in  mild  days,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  :  for  if  they  are  ke^l 
too  dose,  they  will  be  drawn  up  weak,  and  attain  to  but  little 
perfection  >  but  let  the  glasses  be  close  shut  every  cold  night 
In  severe  frosty  weather  keep  them  close  night  and  day,  and 
cover  the  glasses  with  mats,  or  straw,  &c.  both  of  nights,  and 
focasionally  in  the  day-time,  if  no  sun  appears,  and  the  frost 
m  rigorous ;  also  let  the  same  care  be  observed  to  those  under 
joop-arches  i  but  let  them  have  the  full  air  in  dry  open  wea- 
ther. 
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Or  where  any  cos  lettuce  are  pricked  in  a  soath  border^  close 
under  the  wall^  ^c.  it  would  be  adyisable  in  hard  frosty  to 
cover  them  as  above. 

In  the  above  lettuce^  in  general,  pick  o£f  all  decayed  leaves 
\vhen  any  appear,  keep  them  always  cleared  from  weeds ;  and 
destroy  slugs,  which  often  greatly  annoy  lettuces  ^  and  in 
mild  weather  ^tir  the  surface  of  the  earth  between,  which  will 
much  enliven  the  plants. 

Somng  Lettuces, 

About  the  first  or  second  week,  or  any  time  in  this  month, 
if  the  weather  i^  open,  you  may  sow  some  green  and  white 
cos  lettuce,  common  cabbage  lettuce,  brown  Dutch  and  Cilicia 
kinds,  &c.  all  on  a  warm  border,  under  a  south  wall  or  pales, 
^c.  a  little  sloping  to  the  sun,  sowing  the  seeds  moderately 
thick  at  this  season,  and  raked  lightly  and  evenly  into  the 
ground. 

Sow  a  little  more  of  the  same  seed  about  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  this  month,  in  order  both  to  sncceed  the  crops 
sown  at  the  beginning,  and  as  a  substitute  in  case  they  should 
be  cut  off  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year  3  but  for  the  greater  certainty  of  having  a  few  forward 
lettuce,  you  may  sow  a  little  seed  in  a  dry  warm  spot  defended 
with  a  frame,  and  put  on  the  glasses  occasionally ;  or  sow  some 
under  hand-glasses. 

But  when  required  to  raise  some  early  lettuce  as  forward  as 
possible,  yon  may  sow  some  green  and  white  cos  kinds,  in  a 
slender  hot- bed  under  glasses,  or  occasional  stiuter  of  mats, 
for  planting  out  early  iate  warm  borders  ;  or  the  young  plants 
may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  pricked  upon  another  hot-bed 
next  month,  and,  in  March  or  April,  transplanted  into  the  full 
ground. 

Forcing  early  Asparagus, 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  asparagus  may  be  made  with  success 
any  time  this  months  which  will  furnish  young  asparagus  for 
the  table  next  month,  and  in  March. 

Observing  for  this  occasion  you  must  be  furnished  with  plants 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  natural  ground  till  of  three  or  four 
years  growth,  of  a  proper  size  and  strength  to  produce  eligible 
crops  of  good  sized  asparagus  shoots,  when  planted  in  a  hot- 
bed ^  and  must  be  provided  with  plenty  of  good  hot  dung, 
wherewith  to  make  substantial  hot-beds,  two  feet  and  a  half 
or  a  yard  high,  and  with  proper  large  frames  and  glasses  tc 
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place  on  the  beds,  and  garden  mats  for  covering  of  nights 

Bnt  for  general  particaiars  of  the  plants,  and  the  necessary 
quantity,  as  well  as  of  the  hot-bed>  and  other  requisites — see  th« 
article  Forcing  Asparagus,  in  February,  which  is  eqnaliy 
applicable  on  the  present  occasion. 

SawtngRadishei, 

In  the  beginning,  or  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather 
is  open,  sow  some  short-topped  radishes  for  an  early  crop,  on 
a  warm  border,  that  lies  well  to  the  sun,  under  a  wall  or  other 
fence;  and  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  you 
may  sow  more  of  the  same  sort,  and  some  salmon  radishes  to 
succeed  the  short  tops. 

But  you  should  not  mix  the  seed  or  both  sorts  together,  but 
let  each  sort  be  sown  separate  ;  for  the  short- topped  kind  will 
come  into  use  sooner  by  a  week  than  the  salmon  radish,  even  if 
both  are  sown  at  the  same  time  $  besides,  the  latter  runs  more 
to  leaves  than  the  former. 

The  surest  method  is  to  sow  a  little  of  the  short  topped  kind  ic 
least  twice  this  month  :  therefore,  if  you  sow  in  the  beginning 
w  middle,  sow  some  more  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  months 
in  a  similar  warm  situation. 

Or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  mild  open  weather, 
may  sow  a  larger  supply  of  the  short- tdps,  for  a  more  general 
crop  'f  and  in  which,  if  thought  convenient,  may  scatter  a  smaili 
sprinkliTig  either  of  carrots,  or  round-leaved  spinach  and  lettuce, 
to  come  in  after  the  radishes  are  drawn  off :  though,  as  it  is 
adviseable  to  sow  the  radishes  pretty  thick  at  this  season,  it  would 
be  rather  more  eligible  to  sow  them  entirely  alone,  without 
intermixture  of  any  other  crops. 

You  should  sow  the  radish  seeds  pretty  thick  at  this  season  $ 
for  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  weather,  if  it  should 
prove  sharp,  will  cut  off  some,  and  the  birds  too,  being  apt  to 
attack  them,  will  destroy  many  :  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  either  rake  it  in  with  a  large  wide- toothed  rake, 
or,  if  sown  in  beds,  cover  it  with  fine  earth  from  the  alleys, 
half  au  inch  deep  :  then  observing,  especially  if  appearance  of 
Irost,  or  even  in  mild  weather,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage  to 
spread  some  clean  dry  straw,  or  dry  long  litter,  over  the  surface, 
two  inches  thick,  which  will  keep  the  ground  Varm,  resist  the 
frost,  and  greatly  forward  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Likewise  when  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  ceMinue  to  protect 
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tbem  from  the  frost  and  birds^  hj  tpreadtng  stnw,  &c.  at 
above^  dry  fern^  or  large  garden  mats,  over  the  surface,  to  re- 
main till  they  are  fairly  above  ground,  then  uncovered  every 
mild  day,  covered  at  nighty  and  always  when  frosty  weather  | 
using  a  pitch-fork,  &c.  in  spreading  on  the  straw  covering, 
and  a  light  wooden  or  other  rake  to  draw  it  off  into  the  alleys, 
where  it  must  be  permitted  to  lie,  to  be  ready  to  spread  over 
the  plants  every  night,  and  even  in  the  day  wlien  there  is  oc- 
casion, on  account  of  severe  frost,  which  however  should  always 
he  done  every  evening,  espedally  when  there  is  an  appearance 
of  frost,  but  must  be  taken  off  every  day  in  mild  weather : 
which  work  of  cevering  early  radishes  should  be  continued  oc- 
ca^nally,  until  the  plants  are  advanced  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  more  in  growth,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
season  $  or  generally  till  they  have  formed  the  second  or  rongh 
leaves  in  the  centre  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  ;  but 
in  default  of  litter  or  straw  for  this  purpose,  may  cover  with 
garden  mats,  first  having  a  quantity  of  wooden  pegs  stuck  into 
the  ground  slantways,  two  inches  above  the  surface,  to  keep 
the  mats  a  little  detadied  from  the  radishes :  both  of  which 
methods*of  covering  early  radishes  are  the  general  practice  of 
the  London  gardeners,  who  thereby  have  them  ready  to  draw 
for  market  plentifully  in  March. 

But  in  order  to  have  radishes  as  e«riy  as  possible,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  assistance  of  hot-beds ;  -  therefore,  any  time 
in  this  month,  make  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  garden 
frames,  only^about  two  feet  depth  of  dung,  sufficient  just  to 
promote  the  early  germination  of  the  seed,  and  forward  the 
plants  moderately  without  running  them  up  long  shanked,  &c. 
When  the  bed  is  made,  set  on  the  frame  5  lay  in  about  six^  inches 
depth  of  good  lijeht  garden  earth ;  then  having  some  seed  of  the 
best  early  dwarf  short-topped  radish,  sow  it  evenly  on  the  sur- 
face, press  it  into  the  earth  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  cover 
it  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  mould,  and  put  on  the  passes. 

When  the  plants  appear,  give  them  a  large  share  of  air,  either 
by  taking  the  glasses,  &c.  entirely  off  in  open  mild  weather,  or 
tilting  them  up  high  at  one  end,  as  the  weather  shall  permit, 
otherwise  they  will  draw  or  run  up  long  shanked  and  be  spoiled ; 
and  after  the  plants  have  been  up  a  few  days,  thin  them  regu- 
larly with  your  hand,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  and  leave  the 
strongest  plants  standing  not  less  than  an  inch  asunder.  Sup- 
port a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed,  when  it  declines,  by  applying  a 
noderate  lining  of  hot  dung. 

Seine  of  the  same  seed  may  be  sejnrn  <m  a  warm  spot  in  the 
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'ommon  ground^  and  covered  with  a  frame,  or  awniag,  &c 
Tbeae  wiU  come  in  at  a  very  acceptable  teason. 

Carrots, 

If  the  weather  is  open  and  dry  about  the  beginning,  or  any 
time  of  this  month,  let  a  warm  spot  of  ff round  be  prepared  for 
a  few  early  carrots :  dig  the  ground  a  fuU  spade  deep,  and  break 
the  earth  well  as  yon  go  on. 

But  this  is  only  intended  for  a  few  to  come  in  a  little  before 
the  general  crop;  therefore,  only  a  small  compartment  of 
gronnd  should  be  prepiared  for  this  purpose. — Choose  a  dry 
mild  day  to  sow  the  seed,  and  let  it  be  raked  in  as  soon  as 
sown. 

In  some  families  yonng  carrots  are  lequired  as  early  as  pos* 
sible,  and  they  may  be  forwarded  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  mo* 
derate  hot-bed. 

Blake  the  hot-bed  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung,  and  procure 
some  light,  rich,  dry  earth,  which  lay  six  indies  thick  on  the 
bed.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surfrM^,  and  cover  it  with  the 
same  kind  of  earth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  cover  them  in  cold  uights,  whibt  young;  and 
when  an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  them  to  about  three  inches 
asunder;  and  you  will  thus  have  young  spring  carrots  for 
drawing  in  Apnl  and  May. 

Anytime  in  this  month,  if  open  weather,  yon  oaay  sow  a 
little  spinach  to  come  in  early  ia  the  spring  ;  at  which  time  it 
.will  be  very  acceptable  in  mos  tfamilies.  The  smooth -seeded, 
or  round-leaved  kind,  is  the  best  to  sow  at  this  season,  for 
early  spring  and  summer  spinach  in  April  and  May,  the  leaves 
being  larfle,  more  thick  and  succulent  than  the  triangular 
spinach,  though  as  the  latter  is  hardiest,  it  may  be  proper  to 
sow  also  some  of  that  sort  at  this  early  season. 

The  first  seed  may  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  a  little  more  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  lat- 
ter end,  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  a  crop,  and  to  have  a 
regular  succession  :  sow  it  either  broad-cast,  and  rake  it  in, 
or  in  flat  shallow  drills,  drawn  with  a  hoe,  an  inch  deep  and 
a  foot  asunder,  or  in  driUs  between  rows  of  early  hea,u%  o« 
cabbages^  ike- 
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Small  Salading, 

Make  a  slight  bot-bed,  in  which  to  sow  the  different  sorts 
of  small  saladiog,  that  will  not  now  endure  the  open  air  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish^  and 
rape,  and  likewise  lap  lettuce,  to  cut  while  young. 

The  hot-bed  for  these  seeds  need  not  be  more  than  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick  of  dung,  and  must  bt  covered 
with  a  frame  and  glasses.  The  earth  must  be  light  and  dry, 
and  laid  about  four  to  Ave  or  six  inches  thick  on  the  bed :  then 
either  let  small  shallow  flat  drills  be  drawn  from  the  back  t« 
the  front  of  the  bed ;  sow  the  seed  therein,  each  sort  sepa- 
rately, and  very  thick,  covering  them  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  with  earth ;  or  if  but  just  covered  is  sufficient, 
and  the  plants  will  rise  more  expeditious  and  regular  ;  or  the 
seed  may  be  sown  thick  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed^  each 
sort  separate ;  smooth  it  down  with  the  spade,  then  sift  as 
much  light  earth  over  as  will  jnst  cover  it,  as  above  observed, 
and  directly  put  on  the  glasses :  or,  in  want  of  frames  and  hghts, 
may  use  hand  glasses^  observing  in  general  to  cover  the  glass- 
es every  night,  and  severe  frosty  weather,  with  mats  or  straw, 
litter,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  plaits  appear,  give  them  air  plentifully,  by 
raising  the  glasses  on  props  |  otherwise  they  will  mould  or 
fog,  and  »poiT  as  fast  as  they  come  up« 

It  must  b&  remembered,  that  where  a  regular  succession  of 
these  small  herbs  is  required  for  salad,  should  repeat  the  sow- 
ings, at  least  once  a. fortnight. 

If  you  have  not  hot  dung  to  spare  to  make  hot-beds  for  this 
purpose,  may  sow  in  a  sloping  bed  of  natural  earth,  under  a 
shallow  garden  frame,  covered  with  glasses  :  allotting  for  this 
occasion  some  warm  compartments  of  rich  earth  in  the  full 
sun  :  preparing  it  in  a  sloping  manner  fronting  the  south,  a 
foot  higher  on  the  north  side  than  in  front.  Set  a  frame  there- 
on, sinking  the  back  part,  &c.  so  as  to  have  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  glasses  y  sow  the 
salading,  put  on  the  glasses,  covering  them  of  nights  and  bad 
weather,  as  above,  and  you  need  not  doubt  of  success ;  though, 
generally,  in  severe  frosty  weather  a  hot-bed  will  always  prove 
Uie  most  effectually  successful  on  this  occasion. 

Mint,  Tansy,  Sfc. 

Make  a  small  hot- bed  for  solne  mint,  when  it  is  required 
at  an  early  season  in  young  green  shoots,  for  sallads  and  mint 
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Bance,  &c.  A  bed  for  a  small  or  middling  garden  frame,  of  one 
or  two  lights,  may  be  sufficient  for  supply  of  a  moderate  fami- 
ly J  but  where  larger  supplies  are  required,  have  the  hot- bed 
more  extensive  in  proportion,  and  in  general  about  two  feet 
thick  of  dung  5  then  set  on  the  frame,  and  lay  about  four  cr 
five  inches  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed,  ready  for  planting. 

Then  baring  some  roots  of  common  spear-mint^  place  them 
apon  the  surface,  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  with  earth 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  or  may  place  the  roots  in  drills, 
and  draw  the  earth  over  them. 

The  mint  will  appear  in  about  a  we^k  or  fortnight,  and  will 
be  in  fine  order  for  mint  sauce,  8u:.  and  either  to  use  alone  at 
a  salad,  or  to  mix  among  other  small  herbs. 

By  the  same  means  may  obtain  green  tansy  and  tarragon. 

Parsley. 

Sow  some  parsley-seed,  if  open  weather,  about  the  middle, 
or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

There  being  two  sorts,  the  common  plane-leaved,  and  the 
curled-leaved,  the  latter  is  preferable,  the  leaves  being  large, 
thick,  and  bushy,  and  is  in  much  request  for  garnish  to  dashes, 
though  both  sorts  are  eligible  as  pot  herbs,  &c.  Let  the  seeds 
be  sown  each  sort  separate,  in  any  dry  ground,  in  shallow  drills 
nine  inches  asunder,  and  covered  in  with  earth  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep. 

Or  these  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  single  drill  along  the  edges 
of  the  kitchen-garden  quarters  or  borders. 

As  this  seed  sometimes  lies  five  or  six  weeks  before  it  grows, 
that  which  is  sown  now  will  be  forwarding  in  vegetation  to 
come  up  soon  in  the  spring. 

Cauhfiowers. 

Look  over,  in  open  weather,  the  frames  of  cauliflower  plants 
which  were  raised  and  planted  in  frames  last  autumn  for  pro- 
tection in  winter,  to  plant  out  in  spring  for  the  principal  sum- 
mer crops  5  and  where  withered  or  damaged  leaves  appear,  let 
them  be  picked  off],  and  suffer  no  weeds  to  grow  among  them, 
and  stir  the  surface  gently  between,  which  will  enliven  and 
cherish  the  plants. 

In  open  weather  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  every  day, 
by  raising  the  glasses,  or  by  taking  them  entirely  off  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry^  but  generally  continue  the  glasse* 
over  in  rainy  weather:  and  keep  them  close  down  every  cold 
night,  and  do  not  open  them  at  all  in  frosty  weati\er. 
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In  very  severe  weather  cover  the  glasses  every  night  widi 
matSy  straw^  or  fern,  &c.  also  if  there  be  oocasiooi  in  the  day* 
time,  in  very  rigorous  frost,  and  no  son ;  likewise  in  sn^ 
weather,  lay  some  litter  round  the  outsides  of  the  frame,  for 
this  will  be  very  serviceable  in  preventing  the  frost  from  enter- 
ing at  the  sides. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  must  also  have  air 
every  mild  day,  by  raising  the  glasses  two  or  three  inches  om 
the  warmest  side;  in  sharp  weather  keep  them  close;  in  severe 
frost  lay  some  litter  roand  each  £^ss ;  this  will  protect  the 
plants  greatly :  but  in  mild  dry  weather  the  glasses  may  be 
taken  off  every  day  for  four  or  five  hours ;  and  in  quite  mild 
weather  let  the  glasses  remain  tilted  also  in  nights,  to  admit 
full  air,  to  prevent  thei»  drawing  up  weak,  or  nnning  into 
flower,  at  an  improper  growth;  but  they  must  be  kept  dose  every 
cold  night. 

As  slugs  often  annoy  these  plants  in  mild  winters,  shodd 
starch  for  them  occasionally  to  prevent  their  depredations 
«  May  sow  a  small  portion  of  cauliflower  seed  towards  the 
end  of  this  4nonth,  in  a  hot*bed,  to  succeed  the  winter-standing 
plants,  or  as  occasional  substituteo  in  case  these  should  be 
killed  by  the  frost,  or  that  none  were  raised  last  autumn  to 
stand  the  winter^  as  above. — See  February, 

PUmi  aui  CaiAcige  Plants. 

When  the  weather  it  open,  prepare  some  ground  for  cabbage 
plants;  let  some  rotten  dung  be  laid  on  the  ground,  which 
should  be  well  dug  one  spade  deep,  and  the  dung  properly 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  ue  montn,  if  the  weather  is 
mild  and  the  plants  strong,  a  moderate  quantity  may  be  trans- 
planted, observing  to  plant  them  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
asunder,  or  some  only  half  that  distance  when  designing  to 
cut  the  cabbages  while  young,  in  a  thinning  order. 

The  sugar-loaf,  early  Yorkshire,  and  Battersea  cabbage, 
are  proper  for  this  season ;  but  any  of  the  larger  sorts  may 
likewise  be  planted  at  this  time. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  make  good  the  plants 
In  the  former  plantations  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  vermin. 

On  the  ground  where  cabbages  are  planted  now  or  in  the 
spring,  if  you  are  stinted  for  ground,  you  may  sow  a  small 
crop  of  spinach  in  single  drills  between  the  wider  rows ; 
which,  if  sown  now,  will  be  fit  to  gather  off  in  April  and  May« 
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Transplant  Cabbages,  Sfc.  far  Seed, 

Transplant  cabbages  and  savoys,  &c.  for  seed;  this  work 
shonld  be  done  generally  in  November  or  December:  bot 
where  it  was  omitted  in  these  months,  it  may  still  be  done: 
if  the  weather  will  permit^  let  it  be  done  in  the  banning 
of  the  month. 

The  method  of  preparing  and  planting  them  is  this:— 

For  the  purpose  of  saving  seed,  let  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  full-grown  cabbages,  &c  be  taken  up  in  a  mild  dry 
day,  and  divest  them  of  the  large  outer  leaves :  and  if  they 
appear  wet,  place  them  with  the  heads  downward  a  day  or 
two,  to  drain  off  any  moistnre  before  planted,  to  prevent 
their  rotting  j  or,  in  default  of  full  cabbages,  may  use  cabbage 
stalks,  furnished  with  good  full  heads  of  strong  sprouts,  as 
they  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  both  in  regard  to  the 
gooduess  of  the  seed  and  its  produce. 

Let  a  dry  open  compartment  of  ground,  exposed  to  the 
full  sun  and  free  air,  be  chosen  for  planting  them ;  and  the 
readiest  method  is  to  plant  them  in  trenches,  as  you  dig  the 
ground :  and  the  planfs  should  be  allowed  two  or  three  feet 
distance  each  way. 

Dig  the  grouni  ft  lull  spade  deep,  and  keep  the  trenches 
dear  and  wide.  When  you  have  advanced  with  the  digging 
two  feet  from  the  end,  then  with  the  spade  cut  the  edge  of  the 
trench  even  on  the  side  that  is  dug,  and  somewhat  perpendicu- 
larly downward  to  the  bottom  ;  then  set  the  cabbages  in  the 
trench,  in  a  similar  position,  close  to  the  dog  ground,  and  two 
feet  asunder,  with  the  bottom  of  their  heads  a  little  within  the 
surface  :  and  having  planted  one  row,  proceed  again  with  the 
digging,  laying  the  ground  against  their  stalks  and  roots,  and 
round  the  bottom  of  each  head;  continuing  with  the  digging 
till  advanced  two  or  three  feet  from  the  row  of  plants ;  then 
prepare  the  trench  as  before,  and  plant  another  row  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  proceed  till  the  whole  is  planted.  They 
will  shoot  up  into  stalks  in  the  spring,  for  flower  and  seed, 
which  will  ripen  in  August  following. 

Earth  up  Celery. 

When  the  weather  is  open,  take  advantage  of  a  dry  oay  be- 
ore  setting  in  of  frost,  to  earth  up  such  celery  that  requires  it 
.n  being  advanced  to  some  considerable  length  above  the 
ground. 

Let  the  earth  be  well  broken^  and  laid  up  to  the  plants  lightly^ 
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^h&lt  they  may  not  be  broken  dovira  or  bruised,  raising  die 
earth  very  near  the  top  of  the  plants :  for  if  severe  frosts  set 
in,  tt  wonld  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  damage  snch  parts  as 
are  above  ground,  which  if  of  any  considerable  length,  and 
happen  to  be  killed  by  the  weather,  would  occasion  a  threat 
part  of  that  within  the  earth  to  decay  or  rot  downward. 

In  some  families  these  plants  are  required  every  day  |  but 
if  the  ground  is  frozen  hara>  yi  ^nnot  easily  take  them  np : 
therefore,  at  the  approach  of  sevtre  weather,  either  coyer  some 
of  the  rows  with  dry  long  littei^  which  will  prevent  the  ground 
from  being  frozen,  and  will  also  protect  the  plants  ;  or,  at  the 
i4>proach  of  severe  weather,  there  may,  for  the  service  of  a  fami- 
ly, be  a  quantity  of  the  plants  taken  up  in  a  dry  day  :  carry 
them  into  some  sheltered  place,  and  there  lay  them  in  dry  earth 
i>r  sand,  a«  far  as  their  white  or  blanched  part 


tn  dry  open  weather  let  some  of  the  best  full-grown  endiva 
be  prepared  for  blanching,  taking  opportunity  of  a  dry  day. 
when  the  plants  are  also  dry,  and  tie  the  leaves  of  each  plant 
together ;  they  will  be  blanched  for  use  in  a  fortnight,  proper 
for  salads,  soups,  stewing,  &c. 

Likewise  may  tranoplant  or  plunge  endive  into  a  raised  slo« 
ning-  ridge  or  bank  of  dry  earth,  for  blanching  more  securely 
Torn  wet  or  frost,  by  which  the  endive,  in  blanching,  is  often 
ipt  to  rot  at  this  season,  when  tied  up  as  it  remains  in  the 
common  level  ground ;  though  the  plants  are  not  always  se- 
gure,  even  when  laid  into  a  raised  ridge  or  bank  of  earth,  un- 
less under  cover  of  some  shelter  from  the  weather ;  however, 
ft  quantity  may  be  tried  diflferec*^**';iy8,  occasionally,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  family. 

One  method  is,  to  piepare,  in  a  dry  warm  situation,  a  raised 
ridge  or  bank  of  light  loose  earth,  as  dry  as  possible,  fronting 
the  sun,  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  front  in  a  steep  slope  to 
run  off  the  falling  rain»  &c. ;  then  drawing  up  a  quantity  of 
fttU-growH  endive  in  a  dry  day,  and  if  rather  wet  in  the  heart, 
place  them  top  downward  in  a  covered  dry  place  for  a  day  or 
two  to  drain  off  the  moisture ;  this  done,  proceed  to  deposi^ 
the  endive  into  the  steep  sloping  side  of  the  bank  of  earth,  ga- 
thering or  tying  the  leaves  of  each  plant  up  close  together,  and 
plunge  them  horizontally  into  the  earth  moderately  close  to  one 
another,  sd  as  the  ridge  may  contain  a  sufficient  quantity. 

After  being  thus  deposited,  give  occasional  protection  from 
&0Ft)  snow,  and  heavy  rains,  eitne?  by  placing  a  frame,  &c 
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over,  or  a  thick  covering  of  long  straw  litter ;  and  thns  the 
endive  will  sometimes  blanch  in  tolerable  perfe(ition. 

Or,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  blanching  and  presenriog 
good  endive  at  this  season,  there  may  be  laid  a  quantity  of  light 
dry  earth,  or  sand,  into  any  dry  shed,  or  other  covered  place^ 
in  a  high  ridge  or  round  heap,  and  so  bory  the  endive  therein 
as  above  ;  or  lay  some  dry  earth,  or  old  tan,  in  a  deep  garden 
frame,  in  a  ridge,  and  in  which  plunge  your  endive  ;  and  when 
the  weather  is  frosty  or  wet,  the  glasses  may  be  pot  on,  and 
other  covering  if  necessary ;  by  this  method  yon  may  obtain 
good  endive  in  the  severest  season,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
lay  in  a  quantity  at  the  first  appearance  of  hard  frosts.  Oo« 
frame  will  contain  a  great  many  plants. 

But  with  respect  to  the  endive  that  is  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  it  is  proper,  in  severe  frosty  weather,  to  cover  some 
of  the  best  plants,  with  any  kind  of  dry  long  litter ;  but  must  be 
immediately  removed  in  mild  weather^  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

Beans, 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weatn  is  open,  let 
some  ground  be  got  ready  for  a  main  crop  of  broad  beans. 
The  principal  large  sorts  are. 

Sandwich  beas^t.  toker  bean.  Windsor  bean,  broad  Soanish 
bean,  broad  long-podded  be 

The  Sandwich  bean  is  an  j/k'Jcu^m^u  *3MaX,  anu  MAy  oe  pmovcvi 
the  hrUt  week  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  permits  ;  also  the 
toker  bean,  which  is  very  fine,  and  a  good  bearer.  LiCt  the 
rows  be  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  set  the  beans 
either  by  a  blunt-ended  dibble  two  or  three  inches  deep,  or 
drill  them  in  that  depth,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows. 

Some  Windsor  beans  may  be  planted  about  the  same  time ; 
and  the  first  main  crop  may  be  planted  about  the,  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  bet  the  rows  be  a  yard 
asunder,  and  plant  the  beans  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  as  the  plants  of  this  sort  grow  very  strong,  and  shouItT 
have  good  room  for  their  growth. 

You  may,  however,  in  this  month,  plant  also  the  broach 
Spanish,  long-podded,  or  any  sort  of  garden  beans  that  are 
iQOst  approved  of,  either  for  family  use  or  market.  And  if  some 
small  early  Magazan  or  Lisbon  beans  were  not  planted  befon 
Christmas,  or  have  suffered  by  the  frost,  let  some  more  of  th< 
tame  kinds  be  now  planted  the  first  opportunity  of  mild  ope: 
weather ;  either  planted  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  asunder 
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where  they  are  to  remain,  or  some  sown  thick  in  a  bed,  or 

of  a  warm  border,  under  a  frame,  &c.  for  transplantinf«-->Seo 

October  and  November, 

Or  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  the  above  early  beans,  either  ia 
being  cut  off  by  the  frost,  or  that  none  were  planted,  may  now 
sow  some  thick  together,  either  in  a  hot-bed,  to  forward  then 
for  early  transplanting,  the  bed  defended  with  a  frame  and 
glasses,  or  covered  occasionally  with  an  awning  of  mats,  &c  in 
severe  weather  :  and  thus  will  be  forwarded  two  or  three  weeke 
before  those  now  planted  at  once  in  the  natural  ground ;  giving 
the  plants,  when  come  up,  full  air  in  all  open  weather  i  ana 
when  they  are  advanced  one  or  two  inches  in  growth,  transplant 
them  into  a  warm  south  situation,  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
planting  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder. 

Or  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  hot-house,  &c.  may 
sow  some  thick  in  a  large  wide  garden  pot  or  two  placed 
tiierein :  and  when  the  beans  are  come  up  about  an  inch  in 
growth,  inure  them  by  degrees  every  mild  day  to  the  full  air, 
to  harden  them  for  transplanting  as  above. 

Sowing  Peas. 

Let  some  hot-spur  peas  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
for  a  full  crop,  on  a  warm  piece  of  ground,  to  succeed  the  same 
sorts  which  were  sown  in  November  and  December :  the  sorts 
are, 

Charlton  hot-spur,  Golden  hot-spur,  Reading  hot-spur. 
Masters*  hot- spur. 

But  the  first  two  are  the  earliest,  and  the  others  are  excellent 
fine  peas,  long  pods,  and  good  bearers,  and  proper  to  succeed 
them.  Sow  each  sort  in  rows,  two  feet  and  half  asunder ;  but 
if  you  intend  to  set  sticks  to  them,  to  climb  upon  for  support, 
let  the  rows  be  three  feet  distance. 

At  the  same  time  also  you  may  sovi^the  first  crop  of  marrow- 
fat peas,  and  they  will  succeed  the  not-spurs  |  for  they  will 
tome  into  bearing  as  the  others  go  off.  Tnis  pea  is  much  ad- 
aiired  in  most  families :  but  the  dwarf-marrowfat  is  the  pro- 
perest  for  sowing  at  this  season ;  observing  if  you  intend  to  set 
sticks  for  these  peas  to  run  or  climb  upon  for  support,  sow  them 
in  rows  full  four  feet  distant  from  each  other ;  but  if  no  sdcks 
are  intended,  three  feet  and  i  half  will  be  quite  sufficient 

For  a  general  list  of  peas,  see  the  catalogue  of  the  kitchen 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  book,  any  of  which  may  also  be  sown 
In  open  weather. 
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Wb^re  a  few  early  peas  are  particolarly  reqaired  io  the  most 
early  season^  they  may  be  obtained  by  either  sowing  some  in  a 
bot-bed  to  remain,  or  rather  for  transplanting  from  that  into 
another )  or  some  young  pea-plants>  as  are  now  advanced  an 
inch  or  two  in  growth,  may  be  transplanted  into  a  hot-bed. ' 

Either  of  which  methods  should  be  performed  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  if  the  weather  permits  :  though  the  sowing  in  a 
hot-bed  may  be  done  in  any  weather,  or  also  young  pea-plants 
transplanted  from  a  raising  hot-bed  finallv  into  a  larger ;  ob- 
serving, generally,  for  either  method,  to  have  the  early  dwarf 
frame  peas,  either  sown  in  a  larger  hot-bed,  in  cross- rows  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  to  remain,  or  rather  more  eligibly  sown 
thick  on  a  smaller  hot- bed  for  transplanting  into  a  larger  one 
when  about  an  inch  or  two  high ;  or  if  any  of  the  early  for- 
ward-sown peas,  either  in  a  bed,  warm  border,  &c.  are  now 
of  similar  proper  growth,  some  may  be  transplanted  into  a  hot- 
bed as  above,  to  remain  for  production  ;  or  some  might :  be  ex- 
peditiously raised,  sown  in  pots  in  a  hot-house,  for  transplan- 
ting in  the  same  manner  n  or  occasionally  raised  early  in  a  bed 
of  natural  earth,  defended  with  frames  and  glasses ;  or  in  a 
warm  south  border,  in  a  row  close  under  the  wall,  and  trans- 
planted into  a  hot-bed. 

Or  some  early  peas  may  De  sown  in  large  pots,  or  young 
plants,  as  above,  transplanted  therein  to  remain,  and  placed 
in  a  forcing-house,  or  stove,  &c.  or  may  also  sow  or  plant 
some  dwarf  sorts  in  the  borders  of  a  fruit  forcing-house. 

Earthing  wp  Peas  and  Beans, 

If  you  have  peas  and  beans  already  up,  in  the  natural 
ground,  one,  two,  or  three 'inches  high,  or  more,  take  advan- 
tage of  a  dry  day,  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
draw  some  earth  up  to  their  stems. 

This  should  not  be  omitted,  for  it  will  strengthen  and  tor- 
ward  the  plants,  and  protect  them  greatly  from  the  frost. 

Artickokes* 

Artichokes,  if  not  landed  up  before,  should  not  be  neglected 
any  longer,  except  the  severity  of  the  frost  prevents  it  j  in 
which  case,  as  these  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  greatly  by  rigo- 
rous weather  it  is  adviseable  to  give  some  temporary  protection, 
first  clearing  away  the  decayed  and  large  old  leaves,  then  apply 
a  good  thick  covering  of  long,  dry  strawy  dung  or  mulchy  litter, 
close  about  each  plant :  but  if  open  weather  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  land  them  up ;  observing,  preparatory  to  this,  .to 
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cut  away  ai  tbe  large  and  decayed  old  leaves  dose  to  the  ground, 
ibea  dig  between,  and  earth  up  the  plants,  as  in  November  and 
December. 

But  the  work  of  landing  op  artidiokes  should  generally  be 
performed  in  November  or  December ;  for  whk^h  see  the  work 
of  those  montlis.  It  should  never  be  omitted  |  for  it  is  the 
most  general  effective  method  of  preserving  the  plants  m  severe 

winters. 

And  after  they  are  landed,  if  the  fro«t  should  prove  very  se- 
vere, it  will  also  be  proper  to  lay  light  dry  mulch,  or  long  lit- 
ter over  the  rows  :  if  the  plants  are  of  the  true  globe  sort,  too 
great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve  them  }  for  sometimes  a 
severe  winter  makes  a  great  havoc  among  them ;  and,  in  spring, 
young  sets  to  recruit  the  plantations  are  often  so  very  scarce, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  obtained  for  any  money. 

Muihrooms, 

Mushroom-beds  should  be  carefully  attended  to  at  this  sea* 
SOB.  They  should  have  sufficient  covering  to  defend  them  ef- 
fectually from  the  frost,  rain,  or  snow  i  which  should  not  be 
less  than  twelve  inches  thick ;  and  if  heavy  rain  or  snow  should 
have  penetrated  quite  through  the  covering,  this  most  be  re- 
moved  immediately,  or  your  spawn  will  be  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing. Replace  it  with  a  good  covering  of  clean  and  dry  wheat 
or  other  straw ;  and  in  order  to  defend  the  bed  more  effectually 
from  wet  and  cold,  i  t  is  adviseable  to  spread  some  large  mats 
or  canvas  cloths  over  the  straw,  which  will  greatly  preserve  the 
beds. 

Mushroom-beds  may  now  be  made>  if  required :  they  will 
afford  a  full  crop  in  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  though 
probably  not  so  successful  as  the  autumnal-made  beds.  See 
the  Kitchen  Garden  for  Sepiembtr,  for- the  method  of  making 
and  spawning  the  beas,  8ic. 

THE  FRUrr  GARDEN. 

Prtming  Apple  and  Pear  TVees  in  Espalier,  and  agaimi 

Walls, 

Where  there  are  wall  and  espalier  apple  and  pear  trees  yet 
unpruned,  that  work  should  now  be  forwarded  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  may  be  safely  performed  upon  all  sorts,  without  fear- 
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in|(  any  danger  from  frost  injuring  the  trees  in  the  cat  parts, 
even  it'  it  happens  when  performing  the  operation. 

Apple  and  pear  tree?  being  of  the  spur- bearing  kind,  and 
their  mode  of  bearing  similar,  one  method  of  pruning  answers 
for  both  ;  they,  producing  their  fruit  upon  short  natural  spurs 
from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  same  branch- 
es continue  bearing  for  many  years,  increasing  their  quantity 
of  fruitv  spurs  as  they  gradually  advance  in  length ;  let  it  there^ 
fore  be  remarked,  that  in  the  general  course  of  pruning 
those  trees,  their  branches  and  shoots  are  not  to  be  shortened, 
but  generally  trained  along  horizontally  to  the  espalier  and 
wall,  at  their  natural  length,  at  least  as  far  as  there  is  scope 
of  room  to  extend  them ;  never  shortened  except  on  particular 
occasions,  below  explained  -,  and  the  whole  trained  four  to  fire 
or  six  inches  asunder. 

Keeping  therefore  this  in  mind,  look  over  the  general  branch- 
es, in  which  observe,  that  in  such  advancing  young  trees  as 
are  still  in  training,  requiring  a  farther  supply  of  young  wood 
to  form  the  head,  be  careful  to  select  and  retain  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  the  best-placed  last  summer's  shoots  at  full  length,  and 
generally  a  terminal  shoot  to  each  mother  branch  ;  and  cut  out 
all  the  superfluous  and  irregular  ones  ;  but,  in  full-trained  or 
old  trees,  stiU  retaining  the  former  trained  or  same  individual 
bearing  branches  for  many  years,  as  long  as  they  continue  fruits 
ful ',  and  only  examine  any  particular  branches  that  appear 
worn  out  or  decayed,  or  any  that  are  too  much  crowded  or  very 
irregular,  and  let  such  be  now  pruned  out ;  at  the  same  time 
observe  where  any  of  the  last  summer's  shoots  are  wanted  to 
supply  vacant  spaces,  and  retain  them  accordingly  \  cutting 
out  air  the  superfluous  or  over-abundant,  close  to  the  main 
branches ;  likewise,  let  all  foreright  and  other  irregular-placed 
shoots  be  cut  away ;  carefully  retaining  the  leading  shoot  to  all 
the  main  branches,  where  the^*  is  scope  to  run  them;  so  re- 
taining the  general  branches  and  the  necessary  supply  of  young 
wood,  about  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  to  be  trained 
to  the  wall,  &c.  all  at  their  full  length,  as  aforesaid  ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  they  advance  in  length,  still  continue  extending  them 
^to  the  wall  and  espalier,  without  shortening,  at  least  as  far  as 
their  limited  space  admits.  « 

In  the  course  of  this  pruning,  have  particular  care  to  pre- 
serve all  the  natural  fruit-spurs  :  but  cut  away  all  those  form- 
ed of  the  remaining  stumps  of  shortened  shoots,  for  these 
rarely  produce  any  thing  but  a  confusion  of  unnecessary  wood- 
shoots  every  summer :  and  for  which  reason  be  careful,  in 
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praning  oat  the  superfluoos  and  irregalar  shoots,  always  to  cot 
them  quite  close  to  whence  they  originate. 

Then  train  in  all  the  remaining  proper  branches  and  shoots 
at  their  full  length,  about  from  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asun- 
der, as  aforesaid^  without  reducing  them  in  length  either  in  the 
summer  or  winter  pruning. 

By  the  abo?e  practise  the  shoots  or  branches  of  these  trees, 
will,  about  the  second  or  third  year  after  they  are  laid  in,  be- 
gin to  produce  short  shoots  or  spurs  (as  they  are  generally  ter- 
med) about  an  inch  or  two  in  length  :  some  not  above  half  aa 
inch  5  and  from  these  the  fruit  is  produced. 

But  if  the  branches  of  these  trees  were  to  be  shortened,  it 
would  be  cutting  off  the  very  part  where  blossom  buds  or  spurs 
first  begin  to  appear  |  and  instead  of  those  fruitful  parts,  they 
would  send  forth  a  number  of  strong  wood- shoots.  This  plain- 
ly shows,  that  the  shoots  which  are  intended  for  fruit-bearing 
must  not  be  generally  shortened  $  for  if  that  is  practised,  the 
trees  would  constantly  run  to  wood,  and  never  produce  any 
tolerable  crop  of  fruit 

If,  indeed,  there  is  a  want  of  wood  in  any  part  of  these  trees, 
then  occasional  shortening  some  of  the  adjacent  young  shoots 
may  be  necessary,  whereby  to  promote  a  production  of  laterals 
the  ensuing  summer  to  furnish  the  vacancy. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  any  vacant  part  in  a  tree,  and  two. 
three,  or  more  shoots,  are  requisite  to  furnish  that  vacancy,  and 
only  one  shoot  was  produced  in  that  part  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, that  shoot,  in  such  a  case,  being  now  shortened  to  four 
or  five  buds,  it,  if  strong,  will  produce  three  or  four  lateral 
«hoots  the  summer  following. 

Pruning  Plums  and  Cherries. 

This  is  also  a  proper  season  to  prune  and  nail  plums  and 
cherries,  either  against  walls  or  espaliers. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  pruning  of  these  trees  against 
walls  or  espaliers,  that,  like  the  apples  and  pears,  they  being 
of  the  spur-bearing  kind,  producing  the  fruit  upon  short  natn* 
ral  spurs  or  studs,  emitted  along  the  sides  of  the  branches,  of 
from  two  or  three  to  many  years  old,  so  must  accordingly  retam 
the  same  branches,  many  years  for  bearers,  which  must  not  be 
shortened  in  the  course  of  pruning,  but  trained  horizontally  at 
their  full  length,  about  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asun- 
der ;  also  all  young  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth,  as  are 
BOW  proper  to  be  reserved  in  vacancies,  to  furnish  the  wall  or 
espalier  widi  bearing  wood,  must  not  be  shortened ;  but  every 
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such  shoot  or  branch  mast  be  left  entire ;  and  this  should  at 
all  times  be  obsenred,  which  is  the  only  certain  method  where- 
by to  render  the  branches  fruitful. 

In  the  operation  of  pruning  these  trees^  observe^  as  advised 
for  the  apple  and  pear  trees^  to  give  proper  attention  both  in 
any  young  trees  still  under  trainings  and  in  the  fully-trained 
older  trees  furnished  with  the  requisite  expansion  of  branches. 

Observing,  in  the  former^  i.  e.  the  yonng  trees  under  train- 
ing, that  where  further  supplies  of  branches  are  required  in 
order  to  form  a  proper  expansion  of  bearers  trained  in  regula- 
rity, should  be  careful  to  leave  some  best  well- placed  youog 
shoots  for  that  purpose  ;  and  cut  out  the  improper  and  unne- 
cessary, such  as  foreright  and  other  irregular  placed  growths  i 
or  alio  any  superfluous  or  over-abundant  shoots,  that  may 
occur  in  particular  parts  of  the  trees ;  retaining  the  reserved 
proper  shoots  mostly  at  their  full  length,  for  training  as  above  : 
and  they  will  thus,  in  from  one,  two,  or  three  years*  growth, 
famish  natural  fruit-spurs  forbearing}  but  generally  sooner 
in  the  cherries  than  the  plums,  as  some  sort  of  cherries  will 
probably  bear  fruit  the  same  year,  on  the  yonng  shoots  now 
trained  in :  the  morella,  in  particular,  bears  mostly  on  the  one- 
year-old  shoots  :  for  observations  thereon — see  November. 

And  in  the  full-trained  trees  of  the  above  sorts,  look  care* 
fully  over  the  general  ftcpansion ;  and  where  any  occasional 
supply  of  young  wood  appears  necessary,  select  and  retain 
some  best  placed  proper  shoots  of  last  summer  accordingly, 
either  to  furnish  any  present  vacancy,  or  to  train  in  between 
the  main  branches  where  it  may  seem  expedient,  in  order  to 
be  advancing  to  a  bearing  state,  ready  to  supply  any  apparent 
future  occasion ;  but  in  the  morella  particularly,  above  men- 
tioned, retain  always  a  general  sopply  for  principal  bearers : 
(see  November :)  and  prune  out  all  irregular  and  superabun- 
dant shoots  close  to  the  mother  branches ;  and  if  casual  worn- 
out  or  decayed  old  unfruitful  branches  occur,  let  them  now  be 
cut  out,  retaining  young  wood  of  proper  growth,  &c.  to  supply 
their  place ;  preserving  also,  in  all  vacant  spaces,  a  supply  of 
the  best  young  shoots  at  their  natural  length,  as  above  advised, 
and  a  leading  one  to  each  branch  ^  being  careful  to  preserve 
all  the  short  natural  fruit-spurs,  and  cot  away  close  any  remain* 
ing  naked  stumps  of  former  shortened  shoots  :  then,  as  soon 
as  a  tree  is  thus  pruned,  proceed  to  train  in  all  the  proper 
shoots  and  branehes  to  the  wall  and  espalier,  at  their  full 
length,  as  aforesaid,  at  the  above-mentioned  distances :  and 
all  those  thus  treated  will.  In  two  or  three  years'  time,  send 

c 
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out  mADv  BluMt  8hooto>  or  frait-Bpiirt>  aboat  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  m  length ;  and  from  these  tpnn  the  fruit  is  always 
produced. 

These  spurs  generally  appear  first  toward  the  upper  parl» 
or  that  which  was  once  the  superior  part  of  the  one»  two,  and 
three  year  old  brandies ;  and  if  shortening  was  to  be  practia- 
ed,  those  parts  would  consequently  be  cut  away  where  the 
blossom-buds  would  have  otherwise  first  made  their  appearance. 
Therefore,  in  the  course  of  pruning  apple,  p^r,  j^um,  and 
cherry  trees,  never  shorten  or  top  the  young  shoots  that  are 
left  for  a  supply  of  bearing  wood,  nor  any  of  the  bearing 
branches,  if  room  to  extend  them ;  and  they  will  thus  all  grada* 
ally  form  themselves  into  a  plentifhl  bearii^f  state. 

but  if  shortening  was  generally  practised  to  these  Idnds  of 
fruit  trees,  as  is  the  case  with  many  pruners,  it  would  prove 
their  manifest  destruction  in  regard  to  preventing  their  fruit- 
fulness  :  for,  in  the  places  where  fruit-buds  would  otherwise 
naturally  appear,  there  would  advance  nothing  but  strong  wood 
shoots ;  so  that  the  trees  would  be  continually  crowded  with 
useless  and  uafmitful  wood. 

When,  however,  there  is  at  any  time  a  supply  of  wood  wan- 
ted, then  shortening  particular  shoots  may  be  proper,  as  observ- 
ed above  for  the  apples  and  pears. 

General  olnervaiiaiu  in  pruning  all  the  above  Trees, 

We  observed  above,  that  shortening  the  branches  of  apple^ 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  was  not  proper  in  the  general 
oourse  of  pruning  $  it>  however,  in  some  particular  cases,  is 
most  necessary ;  for  which  take  the  following  hints  :^ 

For  example,  when  the  trees,  for  walls  and  espaliers  parti- 
cularly, are  about  one  year  old  from  the  budding  or  grafting, 
either  in  the  nursery,  or  newly  planted  against  walls  or  espa- 
liers, with  their  first  shoot  immediately  from  the  budding  or 
grafting,  at  frill  length,  it  is  proper  to  shorten  or  head  <k>wn 
these  shoots  near  the  insertion  of  the  bud  or  graft,  to  force  out 
lateral  branches,  which  is  called  heading  down  the  trees  ;  but 
this  should  not  be  done  till  spring,  catting  them  down  to  four 
or  five  eyes  ;  which  will  procure  a  production  of  lateral  shoots 
near  the  bead  of  the  stock  from  these  remaining  lower  eyes  or 
buds,  the  following  summer,  in  order  for  tridning  in  according- 
ly, that  the  wall  or  espalier  may  be  regularly  furnished  with 
branches  from  the  bottom.  After  this  the  branches  are  to  be 
trained  along  at  their  full  length,  except  it  appears  necessary 
to  shorten  some  or  all  of  these  lateral  shoots,  in  order  tha*^ 
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each  may  throw  out  also  two  or  three  kiteral  branches  to  far* 
niish  that  part  of  the  tree  more  effto;dally  ;  training  the  said 
lateral  shoots  also  at  thtir  full  kagth ;  but  if  tiiere  appear 
tb  be  still  more  branches  wanting,  some  of  the  most  convenient 
of  these  last  shoots  may  also  be  shortened  to  promote  their 
producing  a  farther  supply^  of  lateral  branches^  sufficient  to 
^ve  the  tree  its  proper  form ;  for  the  great  article  in  this 
training-pruning  is  to  encourage  and  assist  young  wall  and  et* 
palier  fruit-trees,  in  their  first  two  or  three  years*  growth^  to 

Erodu<»  shoots  in  proper  places,  so  as  to  cover  the  wall  or  espa- 
er  r^^larly  with  branches,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
But  when  the  trees  have  ac(j[uired  branches  enough  to  effect 
the  first  proper  formation  of  the  head>  they  will  afterwards 
naturally  furnish  further  supplies  to  dover  the  wall  or  espalier 
regularly  every  way,  to  the  allotted  ettent,  vHthout  any  farther 
shortening,  except  on  pariiculkr  occasions^  when  a  vacancy 
happens  in  any  part>  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  in  the 
article  of  apples  and  pears. 

There  is  one  thing  farther  to  be  observed  in  pruning  applef^ 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees ;  and  that  is,  when  the  trees  have 
acquired  branches  enough  to  cover  the  wall  or  espalier,  at 
the  distance  above  mentioned;  then  all  those  young  shoots  of 
the  last  summei^s  growth,  that  are  not  wanted  in  vacancies  to 
form  new  bearers,  must  be  cot  off  quite  close  to  the  platie  from 
whence  they  arise,  leaving  no  spurs  but  the  fhiit  spurs  that  are 
naturally  produced,  .which  every  branch  will  be  plentifully 
furnished  with,  if  the  above  rules  are  observed. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  amd  Apricots, 

Pcaiches,  necltarines,  and  apricots,  may  be  pruned  and  nailed 
any  time  in  this  mtmth',  if  the  weiither  should  prove  mild  ;  or 
at  all  opportunities,  without  danger  of  any  material  injary,  if 
pruned  in  frosty  weather. 

For  although  these  trees  are  rather  tenderer  than  the  sorts 
before  mentioned,  and  the  frost  is  more  apt  to  affect  them  in 
some  degree  at  the  newly-cut  parts,  it  is  only  extremely  rigo« 
rous  frost  that  can  any  way  effect  them  in  consequence  of  prun- 
ing, and  that  nor.  materially. 

In  the  training  and  pruniiig  of  peitches,  nectarines,  and  apri- 
cots^ little  or  no  difference  is  to  be  observed ;  they  all  produce 
their  fruit  principally  upon  the  yonng  shoots  of  the  former  sum* 
mer,  the  fruit-blossomi  rising  directly  from  the  eyes  of  the 
shoots,  a  plentiful  supply  of  vtrhich  must  be  reserved  annually  io 
every  part  to  train  in  for  bearing  :  they  also,  sometimes,  bear 
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on  the  small  natnral  spars  arising  on  the  two  or  three  years* 
wood^  which  generally  occur  more  frequently  in  the  apricots  | 
and  all  such  spurs  should  be  carefully  preser?ed,  for  they  gene* 
rally  bear  good  fruit :  keeping  in  mino^  however^  that  the  young 
yearling  shoots  are  to  be  considered  as  the  general  bearers : 
observing,  that  as  the  general  branches  and  bearing  shoots  arb 
to  be  trained  to  the  wall  horisontaUy>  about  three  to  four  or 
five  inches  distance,  we  mast  prune  out  annually  all  superabun- 
dant shoots,  or  that  are  more  than  can  be  trained  in  with  pro- 
per regularity ;  Tikewise  a  considerable  part  of  the  old,  or  two 
last  years'  bearers  ;  and,  observing,  that  as  a  general  supply  of 
the  best  of  the  last  year's  shoots  must  annually  be  left  in  a  re- 
gular manner  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  to  bear  the  fruit  the 
succeeding  summer,  each  of  the  said  shoots  must  be  shortened 
more  or  less  according  to  their  strength,  now,  in  the  winter 
pruning,  as  directed  below,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  pro- 
duce a  more  regular  succession  of  bearing  wood  in  the  ensuing 
summer.  The  wood,  which  is  then  produced,  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  summer  after  that ;  and  the  same  shoots-  both  bear  the 
fruit  and  a  supply  of  suocessional  shoots  at  the  same  time  for 
future  bearers,  &c. 

Before  you  begin  to  prune,  in  these  trees  particularly,  it  is  pro- 
per generally  to  unnail  all  the  young  shoots  which  were  nailed 
last  summer,  and  great  part  of  their  respective  mother  bran- 
ches, by  which  means  you  wiP  have  room  to  examine  the 
shoots,  and  to  use  your  knife  properly. 

In  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  be  careful  to  select 
the  most  promising  and  best  situated  shoots  at  the  above  dis- 
tances, in  a  regular  manner,  advancing  as  it  were,  one  after 
another,  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  making  room  for  them,  by 
cutting  out  all  the  other  useless  or  unnecessary  shoots,  togethei 
with  a  proportionable  share  of  the  former  bearers,  before  inti- 
mated, and  old  naked  branches  not  furnished  with  bearing 
wood. 

For  example,  yon  are  to  observe  that  these  young  shoots 
are,  as  above  hinted,  produced  principally  upon  those  shoots 
which  were  laid  in  last  winter,  and  which  produced  the  fruit 
last  summer:  and  some  casually  on  the  older  wood  ;  but  shall 
suppose  many  of  the  said  shoots,  or  branches,  which  were  laid 
in  last  winter,  to  have  produced  each  three  shoots  in  summer, 
and  that  they  now  all  remain,  but  that  there  may  not  be  room 
to  lay  in  more  than  one  of  the  said  shoots  on  each  of  the  branch- 
es ;  it  remains  to  be  considered,  which  of  these  three  shoots  on 
each  branch  is  proper  to  be  left;  whether  the  uppermost,  mid- 
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6le,  or  lower  of  the  three :  there  is  no  general  rale  for  this, 
bat  we  will  suppose  the  middlemost;  in  which  case,  cat  off  the 
loiter  one  quite  dose  to  the  branchy  and  then  that  part  of  the 
branch  which  hath  the  upper  slioot  upon  it  must  be  pruned 
down  to  the  middle  one ;  so  that  there  is  only  the  middle  shoot 
now  remaining,  which  terminates  or  makes  the  end  of  the 
branch :  but,  if  it  is  thought  most  convenient  to  leave  the  up- 
permost of  the  three,  the  middle  and  lower  are  to  be  cut  away 
dose  to  the  branch  -,  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  lower  shoot 
only  is  to  be  left,  cut  off  the  branch  with  the  middle  and  upper 
sboot  thereon,  close  to  the  lower  one:  and  if  thought  mostpro- 
per  to  leave  in  any  place  two  out  of  three  shoots  on  a  brancli, 
then  the  upper  and  lower  are  apparently  most  proper,  provideJ 
they  be  the  best  shoots,  and  to  cut  out  the  middle  one :  or  if  two 
lower  shoots  appear  best  for  your  purpose,  cut  off  the  upper  part 
of  the  branch  with  the  top  shoot  close  to  the  middle  one ;  and, 
if  to  retain  the  two  upper  shoots,  prune  out  the  lowermost : 
there  may  not  always  happen  to  be  just  three  young  shoots  on 
every  year's  branches :  but  I  choose  to  mention  that  number, 
that  1  may  be  the  better  able,  in  this  small  compass,  to  explain 
and  convey  some  idea  of  the  method  practised  in  pruning  these 
iorts  of  trees. 

At  the  same  time,  observe,  in  the  above  general  pruning,  to 
retain  the  most  promising  well-placed  shoots,  of  the  best  mid- 
dling, or  moderately  strong  growth,  and  which  appear  the  most 
fruitfiil  or  likely  to  furnish  a  proper  supply  of  blossom- buds ; 
rejecting  very  weakly  slender  shoots,  and  such  as  are  very  long- 
Jointed,  likewise  uncommonly  thick  spongy  growths,  as  also  re- 
markably rank  Inxuriants,  catting  them  au  clean  out }  likewise 
the  foreright  and  others  ill-placed,  that  could  not  be  trained 
with  proper  regularity. — And,  as  you  proceed,  cut  some  con- 
siderable part  of  the  past  bearers  of  the  last,  or  two  or  three 
preceding  years  to  make  room  for  the  above  young  supply ; 
pruning  them  down  to  some  eligible  lateral  shoots,  or  some  oc- 
casionally to  their  origin,  as  it  may  seem  expedient :  also  take 
oat  casual  old  naked  branches,  advanced  of  some  considerable 
length,  withoat  being  now  furnished  with  lateral  young  bearers, 
or  fruitful  shoots,  eligibly  placed  for  training  where  wanted ; 
praning  them  either  entirely  out  to  make  room  for  the  more 
fruitful  wood,  or  pruned  down,  more  or  less,  toany  more  prolific 
well-placed  young  branch  proceeding  therefrom,  and  that  is  fur- 
nished with  young  shoots  for  bearing. 

Next,  let  It  be  remembered,  that  as  you  proceed  in  pruning 
t]iese  trees,  iiiost  of  those  voung  shoots  that  are  left  to  bear 
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must  be  shortened,  especially  the  smtU^*,  the  mid^ng,  ana 
those  of  moderate  growth,  lioth  to  strengthen  tUem  in  their  fa 
ture  prodnetion,  and  to  promote  the  prodncing  more  certainly 
a  supply  of  suooessional  lateral  shoots  next  summer,  properly 
situated,  so  as  to  continue  erery  part  of  the  tree  always  weU 
farnished  with  bearers ;  for  without  th|i  precaution  of  diortea- 
iBg  the  shoots,  many  olihem  are  apt  to  run  up,  producing  la- 
terals only,  mostly  towards  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  bottoos 
naked ;  whereby  the  tree  in  time  .becomes  devoid  of  bearing 
sheets  below :  so  that  the  shortening  should  be  performed 
mere  or  less,  according  to  their  strength,  and  that  of  the 
tree  in  general. 

For  instance,  if  a  tree  is  weak,  or  but  a  moderate  shooter, 
generally  leaving  the  shoots  about  five  or  six  inches  apart,  for 
training  in  nearly  at  that  distance,  let  them  be  shortened  ac- 
cording to  their  strength ;  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  to  five, 
six,  or  eight  inches,  others  of  stronger  growth,  out  to  about 
ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long :  for  the  shor* 
teaing  should  always  be  performed,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  different  shoots,  and,  in  some  degree,  according  as  the  blos- 
som-buds appear  situated  higher  or  lower  on  the  respective 
shoots }  not  to  shorten  below  ail  the  said  buds,  in  those  shoots 
designed  principally  for  bearing. 

When  a  tree  is  in  a  moderate  good  condition,  neither  very 
vigorous  nor  weakly,  but  a  middling  strong  shooter,  the  shoots 
may  be  left  nearly  about  three,  four,  or  five  inches  asunder, 
ana  should  be  shortened  rather  less  in  proportion  than  the 
foregoing,  but  agreeable  to  the  same  rules  in  shoots  of  differ- 
ent growth ;  pruning  some  to  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches, 
others  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  or  more,  according  to 
their  strength  and  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  tree,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  to  the  apparent  situation  of  the  blos- 
som-buds, in  being  placed  higher  or  lower  on  the  respective 
shoots  selected  for  bearers,  as  before  observed. 

But  when  any  trees  are  of  very  vigorous  growth  in  their 
general  shoots,  they  must  be  shortened  but  moderately  5  or 
some  shoots  very  little ;  in  which  some  of  the  less  vigorous  may 
be  cut  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches ;  but  in  stronger  shoots 
prune  off  only  about  one-third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  or  some 
of  the  most  luxuriant  left  mostly  at  their  full  length :  for  if 
the  strong  shoots  of  a  generally  vigorous  tree  where  to  be  much 
shortened,  it  would  occasion  their  shooting  still  more  luxuri- 
antly to  rampant  unfruitful  wood ;  therefore  the  vigorous  shoots 
should  be  verv  moderately  shortened;   and  where  they  are 
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genenl  in  a  tree>  It  isadTiteAble  botk  to  leave  tbeni  deter  and  ef 
much  greater  length  than  the  shoots  in  moderate  growing  trees^ 
that  the  exuberance  of  sap  may  be  expended  in  ttie  larger 
extent  and  expansion  of  wood»  and  the  tree  thereby  in  tine  be* 
come  a  more  moderate  shooter  and  a  good  bearer. 

Observe^  however,  in  shortening  the  shoots  in  general,  both 
in  trees  of  moderate,  middling,  and  strong  growth,  that  in  those 
shoots  adapted  for  principal  bearers  the  ensaing  season,  should 
be  careful  not  to  cut  away  too  low,  or  below  all  or  most  of 
the  blossom-bads,  or  parts  where  they  are  expected  to  advance, 
being  generally  distinguishable  from  the  leaf  or  shoot-buds  by 
their  round,  plump,  swelling  appearance,  the  others  being  ob* 
long,  narrow,  and  flattish ;  and  therefore  should  give  proper 
attention  to  shorten  accordingly  in  the  ilM>ots  where  the  fruit* 
bfids  are  apparent. 

Likewise,  observe,  that  in  shortening  the  bearing  shoot  or 
others  of  those  trees,  they  should  generallv,  where  practicable, 
be  cut  to  an  eye  or  wood- bud  that  is  likely  to  proonce  a  shoot 
for  a  leader  the  ensuing  season ;  the  shoot  bud-eyes  being  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  fruit  or  blossom-buds,  by  their  longer, 
flattish  form,  the  others  being  roundish,  swelling,  and  turgid  ; 
or  may  also,  occasionally,  prune  to  an  eye  having  one  or  two 
blossom-bods,  as  frequently,  from  the  same  eye,  shoot-budi 
are  idso  formed  on  one  side  of  the  single  or  between  the  two 
twin  blossom- budfc  aforesaid,  and  from  which  a  good  leading 
shoot  will  be  most  likely  produced,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  fruit :  for  where  a  leading  shoot  is  proauced  at 
or  near  the  extremity  of  a  bearing  branch,  it  draws  nourishment 
to  the  fruit  more  effectually. 

After  having  pruned  one  tree,  let  it  be  directly  nailed  as  you 
go  on  I  observing  to  lay  in  the  branches  and  shoots  horizontally^ 
perfectly  straight,  and  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  above-men- 
tioned distances,  nailing  them  all  dose  to  the  wall  in  a  neat 
manner. 

Vines  may  be  pruned  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather 
will  permit. 

In  training  and  pnmmg  vines,  observe  that  the  young  shoots 
of  last  summer  are  the  only  bearing  wood  ;  and  the  branches 
and  bearing  shoots  should  be  trained  from  about  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  distance,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicular,  as 
the  space  of  walling,  &c.  will  admit ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
pnmlng,  carefully  leave  a  soffident  quantity  of  the  last  y  ar*s 
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shoots^  at  the  above  dbtanoee,  so  that  e?ery  part  may  be  pio- 
periy  furnished  with  them  $  for  it  is  from  these  only  that  the 
bearing  shoots  are  prodoeed,  which  yield  the  froit  in  the  soo- 
ceeding  summer ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  successional  supply 
of  bearing  shoots,  must  cut  away  some  equal  portion  of  the 
former  bearers,  together  with  ail  the  superfluous  or  orer->abon- 
dant  and  useless  young  wood,  cutting  them  dose  to  the  old 
branches ;  and  let  each  retained  shoot  be  shortened  to  form 
about  three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  buds,  or  eyes,  according  to 
their  strength ;  cutting  them  about  an  inch  above  an  eye,  and 
somewhat  sloping. 

Thus,  in  the  conrse  of  pruning  vines,  yon  should  always 
leave  every  year  a  proper  supply  of  young  shoots,  both  to- 
wards the  bottom,  middle,  and  upper  part  of  the  wall,  in 
order  that  there  mtiy  be  a  constant  succession  of  young  wood 
coming  up  in  regular  order,  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  pmn- 
ing  out  the  superabundancy,  as  just  observed :  and  abo  part 
of  most  of  the  former  bearers  of  last  year,  &c.  and  casual 
long  naked  old  wood,  to  make  room  for  the  successional  young 
supply,  pruning  them  less  or  more  down  to  some  best  young 
shoots,  or  lateral  branch  furnished  therewith :  and  any  long  naked 
old  branch,  not  furnished  with  lateral  young  wood,  advanced 
a  coniiderabie  length,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  limited  spac^ 
of  walling,  &C.  in  that  unfruitful  state,  should  be  taken  off, 
either  quite  to  the  bottom,  or  to  some  convenient  lateral  young 
branch  to  supply  its  pUce* 

As  soon  as  pruned,  let  them  be  immediately  nailed  up 
straight  and  close  to  the  waU,  at  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tances. 

Fig-tree. 

Fig-tree  pruning  is  advised  to  be  deferred  till  next  month, 
or  March,  where  see  the  method  explained. 

Prune  Oooieherry  and  Cunant  Trees, 

Gooseberries  and  currants  bear  both  on  the  young  one  or 
two  years'  wood,  and  upon  the  several  years*  branches,  sene- 
rally  upon  small  spurs  rising  naturally  all  along  the  sides ; 
and  in  each  winter-pruning,  it  will  be  required  to  cut  out 
any  casual  worn  out,  decayed,  and  very  irregular  branches, 
and  a  proportionable  supply  of  last  summer's  young  shoots 
retained,  and  the  rest  pruned  out. 

In  pruning  gooseberries,  let  them  always  be  kept  thin  ui 
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branches,    and    these  not    peiinitteii    to    grow    ramblingly 
across  one  another,  but  all  pruned  to  some  regular  order, 
80 ,  as  the  main  bearers,  or  general   branches   and   shoots, 
stand  six  or  eight  iaches  distance  at  the  extremities;   and 
generally  either  keep  the  middle  somevrhat  hollovr,  or,   if 
p^mitted  to  run  up  full  in  the  heart,  keep  it  thin  of  branches, 
as  above  adrisedj   so  that  you  will  now  prune  out  any  irregu- 
larities &c.  such  as  casual  crowding,  cross-placed  wood,  and 
any  worn  out  or  naked  old  branches,  retaining  young  shoots, 
where  necessary,  to  supply  their  places }   and  cut  out  all  the 
superabundant  lateral  shoots  of  last  summer,  close  to  llie  old  wood, 
osly  retaining  here  and  there  a  good  one  in  vacancies,  or  occa- 
sionally towards  the  lower  parts,  to  be  advancing  to  a  bearing 
state,  to  supply  the  place  of  casual  worn-out  bearers :  and  gene* 
rally  leave,  where  practicable,  a  terminating  or  leading  shoot 
to  each  main  branch,  either  such  as  is  placed  naturally  at  or 
near  the  end  of  the  branch  >  or,  occasionally,  where  any  branch 
is  too  long  or  rambling,  prune  it  down  to  some  convenient  late- 
ral shoots,  &c.  to  remain  for  a  terminal  leader;   and  in  both 
cases,  generally  leave  but  one  terminal  to  each  branch ;    and 
all  those  shoots  now  retained,  both  lateral  and  terminal,  should 
dther  be  mostly  left  entire,  and  only  shorten  long  stragglers, 
and  very  bending  and  reclining  growths,  occasionally ;  or,  at 
kast,  by  no  means  shorten  the  shoots  of  these  trees  too  much  ; 
for  by  cutting  them  very  short  they  are  made  to  produce  a  deal 
of  wood  and  but  small  fruit :  and  being  so  full  of  wood,  as  to 
exclude  the  son  and  free  air  in  summer,  the  fruit  cannot  ripen 
well ;   and  it  likewise  renders  it  troublesome  to  get  at  the  fruit, 
when  fit  to  gather.    Never  clip  the  trees  with  garden  shears, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some  ignorant  persons. 

Currant  bushes  should  likewise  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  not 
suffering  the  branches  to  run  promiscuously  across  each  other ; 
for  when  suffered  to  grow  so  irregvlar  and  crowding,  they  pro- 
duce but  small  fruit  5  and  the  great  thicket  of  branches  exclu- 
ding the  essential  benefit  of  the  sun,  the  berries  will  not  ripen 
freely  and  regular  with  a  good  flavour ;  observing  therefore  to 
keep  the  general  branches  thin,  about  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
der; in  which,  if  any  are  too  crowded  or  over- abundant, 
prune  out  the  most  irregular ;  also  any  cross- placed  branches, 
and  casual  worn*out  old  bearers,  together  with  all  the  irregu- 
lar-placed and  superabundant  young  shoots  of  last  summer, 
preserving  only  occasional  supplies  of  the  most  regular  ones  in 
vacancies,  and  a  leading  one  at  the  termination  of  each  brandi, 
agreeable  to  the  rules  rodiibited  above  in  pruning  the  gooseberry 
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bashes ;  and  the  general  upper  shooU  may  be  mostly  shor« 
tened  more  or  less,  where  required  to  ke^p  the  head  to  a  m^ 
derate  extent^  and  of  a  compact  firm  growth. 

Observe  in  pruniog  yoang  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  let 
those  designed  for  standards  b^  pruned  to  a  clean  single  stem^ 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches;  and  being  careful  to  retain  a  rc;quisite 
supply  of  the  best  young  shoots  properly  situated  above  tp  fqria 
the  head  accordingly,  cut  out  the  irregular  and  ill-placed  j  and 
the  retained  proper  shoots  may  in  spme  be  n^pderately  shorten- 
ed, especially  such  as  run  away  straggling  from  the  rest ;  and 
any  proper  shoots  advancing  below,  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
main entire  till  advanced  equal  with  the  others  above,  &c.  that 
the  whole  may  come  on  as  equally  i^  possible,  to  form  a  regu- 
lar head. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  trained  i^inst  walls  or  palinffs* 
&c.  should  also  have  a  necessary  pruning  and  regulation  in  the 
general  branches,  or  as  may  be  required,  cutting  out  the  su- 
perabundant and  irregular- placed  shoots  of  last  summer,  or  any 
casual  too  crowding  and  disorderly  growing  older  branches,  or 
such  as  appear  unfruitful,  or  any  of  a  worn-out  or  decayed 
state,  and  all  dead  wood  -,  ret^ning  young  roots  advancing  from 
below,  and  in  the  mo  t  vacant  parts*  shortened  more  or  lest 
or  left  entire,  according  to  room  for  extending  them  :  and  train 
the  general  branches,  &c.  three  or  four  to  &veorsix  inches  dis- 
tance. 

Planting  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 

Currants  and  gooseberries  may  also  be  planted  ;  and  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  placed  round  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden* 
or  in  cross  rows  to  divide  the  ground  into  wide  compartments, 
should  prune  them  up  to  one  clean  stem,  of  about  ten,  twelve* 
or  fifteen  inches,  before  you  form  the  head  of  the  tree :  for 
when  these  trees  are  sufiered  to  branch  away  immediately  from 
the  bottom,  they,  by  spreading  out  so  near  the  ground,  wiU 
impede  the  growth  of  any  crops  that  grow  near  their  low  ex- 
pansion, and  render  it  troublesome  to  work  about  them,  in  the 
occasional  business  of  digging,  hoeing,  w^^iog,  &c. ;  besides, 
they  do  not  appear  so  agreeable  as  when  trained  to  a  single 
stem  supporting  a  regular  head  of  branches. 

Generally  plant  these  shrubs  six  or  eight  feet  distance  in  tjbe 
tows  ',  and  if  in  continued  full  plantations,  let  the  rows  be  eight 
it  ten  feet  asunder. 

Likewise  plant  currants  against  walls,  and  palings ;  some 
sgainst  south  walls  for  earliest  froit,,  and  others  on  north  walk, 
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for  latest  production  i  planted  six  or  eight  to  ten  feet  distanee  i 
and  the  branches  permitted  to  advance  qoite  from  the  bottom, 
and  trained  op  regularly  to  the  wall^  &c  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  asunder. 

Or  may  also  plant  some  best  early  'sorts  of  gooseberries 
against  a  south  wallj  for  earliest  production  both  of  green  and 
ripe  fruit )  planting  and  training  them  as  above  in  the  cur« 
rants. 

Prune  RatjpbenieB* 

In  pruning  these  plants^  observe  that  a  fresh  supply  of  shoots 
arise  from  the  roots  every  year  in  summer  for  bearing  the  suc- 
ceeding year; 'for  the  shoots,  when  but  one-year  old  only, 
always  produce  fruit,  and  totally  die  in  winter  following,  those 
of  each  year  being  succeeded  by  the  successional  supply,  from 
the  roots  of  young  shoots  of  the  last  summer,  to  bear  the  ensu- 
ing season  5  therefore,  as  the  shoot  which  produced  fruit  last 
year  will  now  be  dead,  they  must  be  cut  away  close  to  the  sur- 
frkce  of  the  ground  :  and  leave  standing  upon  each  root  three 
or  foar  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth  to 
bear  fruit  the  same  year  in  the  ensuing  summer ;  but  cut  the 
rest  down  to  the  ground. 

Those  shoots  which  are  left  to  bear,  must  be  each  of  them 
shortened }  in  doing  which,  cut  off  about  one  third  or  fourth  of 
the  length  of  each  shoot,  according  to  their  strength  \  observing, 
as  they  generally  form  a  bend  at  top,  it  is  proper  to  shorten 
them  at  a  little  below  the  l)ending  part ;  and  if  they  are  left 
longer,  or  that  they  straggle  wide  and  irregular  from  one  ano- 
tiuer,  may  plait  or  tie  them  together,  either  uprightly  or  arch- 
ways at  top,  to  support  them  in  an  erect  position. 

The  ground  should  then  be  digged  between  the  rows  $  and 
as  you  go  on,  the  roots  that  do  not  belong  to  the  standing 
plants  £ould  be  taken  away,  and  all  shoots  growing  in  the  in- 
terrali  dng  up. 

Planting  Roipberriei, 

Yo«  may  now  make  fresh  plantations  of  raspberries,  observ- 
ing to  procure  young  plants  that  are  finished  each  with  one 
strong  shoot  of  last  summer,  whidi  may  be  obtained  plentifully 
from  any  old  plantation,  as  they  always  send  up  abundance  of 
off-set  suckers  for  sets,  preferring  those  with  good  fibrous  roots, 
rejecting  such  whose  roots  are  naked  and  woody ;  prune  off  the 
weak  tops  of  the  shoots,  and  the  long  straggling  roots,  and 
plant  them,  by  opening  small  apertures  with  a  spade,  in  rows 
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foar  feet  and  half  asunder^  and  two  or  three  feet  distance  ia 
each  rovir. 

This  distance  appears  considerable  at  first ;  bat  they  should 
never  be  planted  closer^  as  the  advantage  of  it  will  be  seen  ia 
two  years'  time  ;  for  when  planted  too  dose»  they  will  in  the 
sammer  season  form  a  perfect  thicket,  insomuch  that  the  fruit 
wHl  be  small,  and  not  npen  with  a  good  flavour,  nor  can  you 
oome  at  them  readily,  when  fit  to  gaSier. 

These  plants  should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation.  For 
particulars,  see  October. 

Preparatunufor  Pkmtatunu  of  Fruit  Treei. 

If  you  intend  to  make  new  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  either 
for  the  wall  or  for  espaliers,  the  borders  should  be  trenched  two 
spades  deep :  but  previously,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or  very  light, 
^d  wants  augmentation,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  add 
a  supply  of  fresh  strong  earth  or  compost  or  good  loamy  earth, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  rotten  dang,  working  the  whole 
together ;  and  may  be  applied  either  wholly  to  the  general 
border,  or  only  at  present  to  the  place  where  each  tree  is  to 
be  planted,  and  the  rest  supplied  by  degrees  ;  but  if  only  some 
trees  are  wanted  in  different  places,  and  that  any  improvement, 
as  above,  is  thought  necessary,  it  need  only  be  applied  in  the 
places  where  the  trees  are  intended,  as  just  observed  :  prepar- 
ing the  improvement  about  three  to  four  or  five  feet  in  width, 
and  one  good  spade  deep,  at  least,  for  each  tree. 

If  an  ore'  ard  is  to  be  planted,  and  the  soil  is  but  indifferent, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  add  some  very  rotten  dung,  and  fresh 
loam,  or  any  good  earth  or  compost  the  most  easily  obtained, 
in  each  hole  where  the  trees  are  to  stand  j  working  the  earth, 
loam,  and  dung  well  together. 

However,  in  intending  any  plantations  as  above,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  when  the  ground  is  naturally  of  some 
tolerable  fertile  quality,  good  staple  earth,  or  moderate  loam, 
or  other  good  mellow  cultivating  soil,  as  that  of  a  garden  or 
good  field  land,  it  will  not  require  any  other  improvement  than 
to  dig  or  trench  the  ground  a  proper  depth  of  one  or  two 
spades,  as  it  may  admit,  or  occasionally,  at  present,  only  to  dig 
the  holes  §ot  the  trees. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

Plant  fruit  trees,  where  required,  in  open  weather,  of  an] 
sorts  intended,  both  for  walls,  espaliers,  and  standards  ;  for 
leall  tr«M,  the  sorts  are  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums. 
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cherries,  pears,  vines,  figs ;  for  espaliers^  apples^  pears^  plains^ 
quinces,  cherries ;  and  for  standards,  the  principal  sorts  are 
apples,  pears,  plams,  cherries,  with  smaller  portions  of  qainces, 
medlars,  mulberries,  filberts,  services,  &c.  See  February, 
and  March,  November,  &c^ 

Let  the  wall  and  espalier  trees  be  planted  fifteen  feet'  asander 
at  least ;  bat  if  eigliteen  or  twenty,  it  will  prove  of  considerable 
advantage,  bj  admitting  of  a  large  scope  for  the  horizontal  ex« 
tension  of  the  branches ;  and  let  full  standard  trees  be  planted 
thirty  or  forty  feet  distance.     See  February,  &c. 

ProiecHMff  the  Rooti  of,  and  tupportinff  new-pianted  Trees. 

If  the  weather  should  now  prove  severe,  it  will  be  proper  to 
protect  the  roots  of  new-planted  fruit  trees  from  being  hurt  by 
the  frost,  by  laying  mulch,  or  dung  litter,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  particularly  the  choicest  of  the  stone  fmit  kinds ;  as 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  any  principal  sorts  of  cherries 
and  plums. 

Support  all  new-planted  standard  trees  with  stakes,  and 
let  a  hayband  be  put  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  stake,  to  prevent  the  bark  from 
being  galled 

Prune  old  Standard  Fruit  Trees, 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  examine  your  old  standard  fruit 
trees,  to  thin  them  where  wanting,  and  to  cut  off  all  dead  or 
irregularly  growing  branches,  and  to  clear  the  trees  from  moss. 
See  the  work  of  November, 

Forcing  Fruit-  Trees  for  tarhf  Fruit. 

Where  there  is  the  accommodation  of  hot  walls,  or  forcing 
houses,  furnished  with  fruit-trees  for  producing  early  fruits,  as 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  &c.  may  now  begin  to  prepare  for 
that  business,  by  shutting  all  the  slasses  close,  and  about  the 
middle,  or  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  make 
the  fires  ^  or  in  vineries  the  beginning  of  the  month :  and  in 
these  forcing  departments,  where  there  is  a  pit  in  which  to  make 
a  hot-bed  of  tauner*s-bark,  or  hot  horse-dung,  make  the  hot- 
bed first,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  let  the  fires  be  continued 
every  night.     See  the  Fruit  Garden  for  next  month. 

Forcing  early  Strawberries, 
Now  i«  "  proper  time  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to 
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begiii  to  make  a  hot-bed  to  raise  a  few  early  strawberries : 
those  w'uich  are  planted  now  ia  a  hot-bed  will  produce  fruit  fit 
to  gather  in  March  or  April. 

Aboat  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  provide  for  that 
porpose  as  much  new  horse-dang,  as  will  make  a  hot-bed  about 
a  yard  high,  for  one  or  more  three-light  frames. 

Let  the  dang  be  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  let  it  lie  about  eight 
or  ten  days  ;  in  that  time  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to  make 
the  hot-bed. 

Bat  in  this  business,  a  tan-bark  hot-bed,  made  in  a  bark-pit 
defended  with  a  proper  frame  and  glasses,  would  generally  be 
more  successful  in  fruitmg  these  plants  early. 

But,  previoas  to  thb,  there  should  be  a  proper  quantity  of 
strawberry-plants  potted,  ready  to  place  on  the  said  hot-bed  i 
or  if  this  was  done  in  autumn  before,  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, &c.  it  will  be  of  particular  advantage :  the  alpne  and 
scarlet  kinds  are  the  best  sorts  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be 
plants  of  two  years  old,  of  a  full  bearing  state,  and  of  which, 
if  none  were  potted  before  for  this  occasion,  it  may  now  be  done 
in  open  weather.  The  method  is  this  : — provide  as  many  pots 
(twenty-fours  or  thirty-twos)  as  the  frame  intended  for  your 
hot-bed  will  conveniently  contain^  when  set  dose  together  -,  at 
the  same  time  get  some  fresh  and  good  earth  ;  if  it  is  loamy  it 
will  be  the  better  |  and  let  it  be  well  broken  with  the  spader 
Having  the  pots  and  the  earth  ready,  put  some  of  the  earth 
into  each  pot  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches ;  then  take 
up  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  pare  the  ball 
nearly  round  with  a  knife,  and  clear  the  plant  from  all  wither- 
ed or  rotten  leaves,  then  place  it  in  the  pot,  and  fill  the  space 
between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  with  the  above  earth, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ball  with  the  same.  Let  them  be 
watered  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  planting,  and  remove  the 
pots  to  a  warm  situation,  there  to  remain  till  the  bed  is  ready 
to  receive  them  :  but  if  the  weather  should  prove  bad  before 
the  hot-bed  is  ready,  let  the  plants  be  protected  by  covering 
them,  or  removing  them  under  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  into  some 
sheltered  place. 

Having,  however,  prepared  the  dung  for  the  hot-bed,  make 
it  for  one  or  more  frames,  about  three  feet  high,  and  directly 
set  on  the  frame  and  lights,  to  protect  it  from  wet,  and  draw 
up  the  heat  sooner  :  and  when  the  violent  heat  is  over,  lay 
therein  either  some  dry  light  earth,  or  some  waste  tanner's  bark, 
of  a  decayed  bark  bed,  four  or  five  inches  thick ;  then  brin5 
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In  tbe  plants  and  plunge  the  pots  into  the  earth  or  tan,  np  to  dM 
rims^  and  close  together  as  can  ba^  iliing  up  also  all  the  inter- 
stices  between  with  earthy  &c. 

When  all  tbe  pots  are  plunged^  put  on  the  glasses^  and  keep 
them  close  till  the  steam  arises  in  the  bed,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  them  a  little  behind^  to  let  the  steam  pass 
off. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  push>  let  them  have  air  at  all  op« 
portnnities,  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  for  if  kept  too 
close,  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  not  blossom  well,  and  the 
blossom  would  drop,  without  being  succeeded  by  fruit,  and 
should  be  frequently  refreshed  with  a  little  water,  and  cover  the 
glasses  every  night  with  mats^  and  support  the  heat  of  the  bed 
by  linings  of  hot  dung. 

N.  B.  In  forcing  strawberries,  the  plants  may  be  taken  np 
oot  of  the  natural  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  and  placed  im- 
mediately in  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed  without  pottmg  them. 
However^  when  it  is  intended  to  force  strawberries,  either  in 
a  common  hot-bed  or  in  the  hot-house^  it  would  be  a  good 
method  to  plant  some  bearmg  plants  in  pots,  in  September  or 
October^  and  so  place  the  pots  close  together  in  a  garden  frame, 
or  under  some  warm  wall^  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  hot-bed. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  pine-apple  stove,  or 
any  kind  of  fruit  forcing-house,  or  hot-wall,  &c.  may  raise 
plenty  of  early  strawberries  in  great  perfectioiv  with  but  very 
little  trouble:  having  some  bearing  plants  ready  in  pots,  place 
them  in  the  hot-house,  any  where  near  the  glasses,  giving 
frequent  light  waterings  $  they  will  fruit  early  In  great  aboii* 
dance. 


THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Grsat  care  should  now  be  taken  to  protect  the  choicest  flower- 
ing  plants  at  this  unfavourable  season,  particularly  the  princi- 
pal sorts,  and  tender  kinds  in  pots,  which  if  not  done  before, 
should  now  be  removed,  in  their  respective  pots,  to  places  of 
belter  from  severe  frost,  either  in  garden  frames,  or  under 
awnings  of  mats  5  or,  in  default  of -such  protections,  let  ^hem 
be  placed  in  some  warm  situation  under  a  south  wall,  &c. 
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AwricuUti, 

The  :^Ht  aricalas  in  pots  shoald  be  well  protected  from  ex- 
oetsive  rains,  soovir,  or  sharp  frosts  :  for  although  these  plants 
are  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  folly  exposed,  yet  by  giving  oc- 
casional protection,  it  preserves  them  in  strength  to  flower  in 
greater  perfection. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  these  plants  should  always  be  re- 
moved in  their  pots,  about  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning 
of  November,  and  placed  in  frames,  or  in  a  bed  arched  over 
with  hoops,  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  in  the  full  sun,  where 
they  can  be  occasionally  covered  when  the  weather  is  unfavour- 
able ; .  but  let  the  covert  be  constantly  off  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  dry. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  (he  weather  is  mild,  it  will 
be  time  to  think  of  preparing  to  add  some  fresh  earth  to  the 
pots  of  these  plants. 

Let  some  proper  compost  be  prepared  for  this  purpose  (see 
Auricula,  in  August)  ;  and,  if  the  season  is  mild  and  forward 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  may  dress  the  plants  therewith ; 
but  if  unfavourable  weather,  defer  it  till  the  next  month ;  first 
clear  the  plants  from  dead  leaves,  and  take  the  old  earth  awaj 
fromthe  top  and  ronnd.the  sides  of  the  pots,  as  low  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  without  disturbing  thdr  roots  5  fill  up  the  pot 
with  the  earth  that  you  have  prepared  1  and  when  you  have 
^nished  this,  return  the  pots  to  the  place  intended  for  sheltering 
them,  as  above. 

Care  of  Camatians. 

Take  great  care  to  protect  your  fine  carnations  that  are  in 
pots,  from  hard  frost,  excessive  runs,  and  snow ;  for,  as  ob- 
served of  the  auriculas,  notwithstanding  the  pluits  being  hardy 
to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  it  is  adviseable  to  defend 
the  choicer  sorts  in  bad  weather,  to  preserve  them  in  good 
strength  for  flowing  in  best  perfection,  accordingly. 

These  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  compost, 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,^and  the  bed  arched  over  low  with 
pliant  rods  or  hoops,  at  that  time ;  this  will  be  of  g;r«al  ad- 
vantage to  the  plants,  if  you  are  careful  to  draw  mats  over  the 
arches  when  the  weather  is  severe. 

But  if  the  pots  were  to  be  placed  in  garden  frames,  it  would 
be  still  better,  if  you  take  care  to  put  the  glasses  over  them  in 
rigorous  weather  ',  but  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  not  im« 
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moderatdy  wet,  do  cohering  must  be  over  the  plants^  but  let 
them  have  the  free  air  at  all  such  ttniea,  day  and  night. 

Or  in  want  of  the  above  means  of  protection^  the  pots  oi 
plants  should  be  placed  in  some  warm  situation. 

Care  of  choice  Hyacinths  and  Tulips. 

In  severe  frosty  weather,  it  would  be  of  beneficial  advantage, 
if  the  beds  wherein  you  have  deposited  the  choicest  kinds  ot 
hyacinths  and  tulips,  or  any  other  curious  bulbous  roots>  be 
covered,  either  with  an  awning  cf  mats,  or,  in  default  thereof^ 
with  straw,  fern,  or  dry  long  lilte  but  it  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  severe  weather  is  over. 

But  when  any  of  the  above-mentioned  plants,  of  the  most 
carious  kinds,  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  it  would  be  of 
much  advantage  to  have  the  beds  arched  over  low  with  hoops, 
&c.;  and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  such  as  in  severe 
frost,  let  the  mats  be  drawn  over  the  arches,  and  fastened  down, 
that  the  wind  may  not  blow  them  off:  but  when  the  weather 
is  open,  let  them  be  constantly  uncovered. 

The  finest  kinds,  particularly  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  ranuncn- 
loses,  and  anemones,  merit  this  care. 

Planting  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  Sfc. 

Plant  ranunculuses  and  anemones  in  mild,  dry,  open  weather, 
if  you  have  any  now  out  of  the  ground  }  these  now  planted  will 
succeed  those  which  were  put  in  the  ground  in  October  or  No* 
vember. 

For  their  reception  choose  a  dry  situation,  where  the  ground 
is  of  a  light  pliable  nature.  Let  it  be  well  digged,  breaking 
the  earth  hue,  and  form  into  beds  of  three  feet  and  a  half  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  then  take  an  op- 
portunity of  dry,  mild,  open  weather,  and  plant  the  roots  either 
In  drills,  or  by  dibble,  in  rows,  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  dis- 
tant, and  allow  the  distance  of  four  to  five  or  six  inches  in  the 
rows  'y  and  plant  them  about  two  inches  deep. 

For  the  particular  method  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  plant- 
ing the  roots,  see  the  work  of  September  and  October, 

These  flowers  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  when  they 
are  planted  in  small  patches  in  the  borders  among  other  flow- 
ers. In  a  small  circle  of  about  six  hiches  diameter  you  may 
plant  four  or  five  roots  \  that  is,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest 
round  the  extreme  parts  of  the  circle.  Let  the  patches  be  from 
two  or  three,  to  five,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  asunder. 

The  above  practice,  however,  of  planting  those  roots  in 
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sorts  for  it  is  neeesssry  to  plant  tke  fine  variedes  togelber  is 
narrow  bedi,  as  above>  in  order  both  to  have  the  opportnnily 
of  protecting  them  ooeasionaUy'in  severe  weather,  if  thought 
exfi^dient,  and  that,  when  in  flower,  thej  may  display  a  spn- 
doDS  show  together  in  their  varions  colours,  stripes,  and  tints^ 
in  tne  different  varieties  $  and  also  in  the  spring,  when  plants 
are  in  bloom,  they  can  be  more  readily  shelterdl  from  gresft 
rains,  or  too  much  snn,  both  of  whidi  would  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  flowers  ;  and  as  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  bloom  is 
Che  only  intention  of  cultivating  thes  flowers,  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  protect  the  more  beautiful  sorts. 

Planting  TuUpt. 

Tulips,  if  you  have  any  out  of  the  ground,  should  now  be 
planted  the  first  settled  open  weather,  to  blow  late,  and  to  suc- 
ceed those  planted  in  the  last  autum. 

Let  this  work  be  done  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit;  for 
if  these  roots  are  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground,  they  wiU 
blow  very  poorly.  If  they  nre  to  be  planted  in  beds,  let  them 
be  three  or  four  feet  wide,  raised  two  or  three  inches,  some- 
what rounding,  that  they  may  throw  off  the  redundant  wet  of 
heavy  rains,  and  remain  drier  at  this  season  more  effectually. 

In  a  dry  mild  day,  in  open  weather,  let  tiiese  bulbs  be  pot 
into  the  ground  in  rows,  nine  inches  distant,  allowing  six  inches 
between  the  plants  in  each  row,  and  plant  them  about  three 
inches  deep.  Or  if  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  inferior  sorts 
in  the  borders,  in  assemblage  with  other  flowers,  they  may  ei- 
ther be  planted  in  a  single  row  towards  the  front,  or  some  dot- 
ted singly,  or  by  three  together,  to  effect  a  greater  variety :  but 
these  flowers,  when  planted  in  the  borders,  make  the  best  ap- 
pearance in  little  clumps ;  that  is,  in  a  circle  of  about  six  or 
eight  inches,  plant  four  or  five  roots  -,  and  about  from  three  or 
four  to  five  or  ten  feet  further,  plant  another  such  clump,  and 
so  proceed,  in  a  varied  order,  towards  the  front  and  middle. 

Planting  Crocuses  and  Snoto-^dr^ 

Any  sort  of  crocuses  may  still  be  planted  for  an  early  spring 
bloom,  if  dry  mild  weather  5  generally  planting  them  along  the 
edges  of  the  flower-borders,  next  the  walks,  and  in  flower- 
beds, &c.  commonlv  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  edge,  ei- 
ther in  a  continued  row,  or  dotted  in  little  patches,  pUinted 
about  two  inches  deep ;  though  those  designed  for  the  borders 
appear  to  greater  advantage  when  disposed  in  small  patches, 
than  in  a  continued  row.     Draw  a  small  circle  with  your  fingei>^ 
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than  10  a  continned  row.  Draw  a  small  cirda  with  yoar  finger, 
abottt  four  or  five  inches  diameter )  in  the  middle  plant  one 
root,  and  plant  three  or  four  round  the  edge  of  the  circle ; 
aboat  eighteen  inches,  or  two  or  three  feet  further,  make  ano- 
ther circle,  and  plant  the  roots  as  aboTe ;  and  so  proceed  to  the 
end  of  the  border,  &c  |  or  may  vary  the  patches,  in  having 
0ome  near  the  edge,  and  others  more  towards  the  middle :  ob- 
serving, if  you  have  different  kinds>  to  plant  each  sort  separate  ; 
and  if  you  plant  the  first  patch  with  yellow  crocuses,  plant 
the  next  with  blue,  and  so  proceed  with  others  of  different 
sorts. 

Snowrdrops  may  also  be  planted  now  in  the  same  manner  as 
tfaeerocoses. 

Planiing  various  iorti  ofBulbi. 

Jonquils,  narcissuses^  hyacinths,  bulbous  iris,  Persian  iris, 
gladioluses,  pancratiums,  fritillaries,  crown  imperials,  or  any 
other  kind  of  bulbous  flower-roots,  that  yet  remain  above  ground, 
should  now  be  planted,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
Mild  dry  weather  most  be  chosen  to  plant  these  and  all  othee 
kiJuds  of  bulbous  roots  i  and  see  that  the  ground  is  not  too  wet 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  the 
above,  or  other  kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  in  the  borders,  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  for  the  common 
tolips,  &C. 

Flowevi  to  blow  in  a  House. 

Several  sorts  of  bulbous  roots  may  be  placed  npon  bnlb* 
glasses  of  wifter  for  blowing  in  the  appartments  of  a  house,  such 
as  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  jonquils,  early  dwarf  tulips,  bulboos 
iris,  &c. ;  the  glasses  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  had  at  the  seed 
and  glass-shops,  being  made  concave  at  the  mouth,  to  contain 
each  one  root,  and  are  to  be  filled  with  soft  water,  and  one 
root,  placed  in  each  glass  with  its  bottom  touching  the  water : 
placing  the  bottles  upon  a  shelf  or  chimney-piece  of  some  light 
warm  room,  or  in  the  inside  of  a  warm  window,  and  if  where 
the  sun  comes  will  be  an  additional  advantage  -,  but  in  severe 
frost,  removed  to  the  interior  part  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is 
kept :  they  will  soon  shoot]  their  roots  down  into  the  water, 
which,  when  become  very  foul  and  fetid,  should  be  renewed 
with  fresh  occasionally  :  and  they  will  thus  blow  very  agreeably, 
early  in  the  spring  5  or  may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  placed  in 
a  Jiot-house. 

Likewise  may  plant  various  sorts  of  bulbous  and  tuber<u]8« 
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rooted  flower-roots,  in  pots  for  blowing  in  r  house,  tnch  ai 
hjadntlis,  narcissases  of  all  Icinds,  early  tulips,  crocuses 
anemones,  ranunculuses,  or  any  other  sprio^^  flowenng  kind ; 
having  small  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light  saody  earth,  plant 
the  roots  therein  just  over  their  crowns,  and  place  the  pots 
near  a  window ;  and  when  the  roots  begin  to  shoot,  give  occa- 
sional light  waterings,  and  they  will  flower  in  good  perfection 
at  an  early  season. 

Blowing  Fhwen  early  in  a  Hot^houte, 

Many  sorts  of  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  per- 
ennial flowers  if  planted  in  pots,  and  now  placed  in  a  hot-house, 
or  any  forcing  department  at  work,  will  shoot  and  flower  very 
early,  without  trouble ;  only  to  give  occasional  waterings. — And 
pots  of  roses,  hypericums,  syringas  cytisus,  dwarf  almond, 
double- blossom  cherry,  &c.  may  also  be  placed  therein^  to 
flower  early. — See  the  Hot-house. 

Care  of  Perennial  Jibroue^ooted  Plants  in  Pate. 

Double  wall-flowers  in  pots,  double  stocks,  and  double  sweet- 
williams,  also  cuttings  of  double  chrisanthemums,  and  any  other 
df  the  choicest  kinds,  of  perennial  plants,  in  pots,  should  be  well 
secured  firom  severe  frosts.  If  these  plants  in  pots  are  placed 
in  frames,  let  the  glasses  or  other  covering  be  kept  over  them 
at  all  times  when  the  frost  is  keen,  or  occasionally  in  very  wet 
weather;  but  in  mild  dry  weather  the  plants  must  not  be 
covered. 

Take  care  now  also  of  all  other  choicer  kinds  of  fibrous- 
rooted  perennial  plants  in  general,  which  are  in  nots,  to  secure 
them  from  frost }  such  as  the  double  rose  chunpion,  double 
scarlet  lychnis,  and  all  other  such  like  kinds. 

Those  plants  which  are  in  pots  should,  where  there  is  not  the 
convenience  of  frames,  be  plunged  to  their  rims  In  a  dry  and 
warm  border,  and  in  severe  weather  covered  with  long  litter ; 
but  if  }ou  do  not  plunge  the  pots  they  should  be  well  defended, 
or  moved  into  some  sheltered  place  at  the  approach  of  severe 
frost. 

Seedling  Flotoers. 

Boxes  or  pots  of  any  tender  or  choice  kinds  of  seedling 
flowers  should  be  covered  in  firosty  weather,  either  with  mats, 
long  litter,  or  fern,  or  the  like,  which  should  be  laid  a  goou 
thickness  over  them,  and  close  round  the  sides  \  or  remove  them 
sndcr  a  garden-frame  and  glasses,  &c. 
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Likewise  beds  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  sorts  of  seed- 
ling flowers^  in  common  ground^  should  also  be  covered^  in 
hard  frosts^  with  mats  or  long  litter  3  but  remove  the  covering 
when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Protecting  FlotoeringShrubs, 

If  you  have  hardy  flowering-shrubs  or  ever-greens  in  pots, 
yon  should^  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  frost,  plunge  the 
pots  to  their  rims  in  the  ground,  if  omitted  doing  in  November 
or  December  :  allotting  them^  for  this  purpose^  a  dry  warm  si- 
tuation, where  water  is  not  apt  to  stand. 

Or,  if  not  plunged  as  above,  place  them  close  together  in  a 
i¥arm  situation,  and  in  very  rigorous  frosts  apply  some  straw 
litter,  &c.,  between  and  over  the  pots,  to  protect  the  roots. 

But  any  tender  or  more  curious  young  ever-greens,  &c.,  in 
pots^  should  have  the  protection  of  frames  or  occasional 
covering  of  mats,  &c.,  in  severe  weather. 

Protect  also  the  roots  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  newly  planted 
trees,  flowering-shrubs,  and  ever-greens,  from  frost,  if  it  should 
set  in  hard.  This  is  done  by  laying  dry  mulchy  litter  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  close  round  the  bottom  of  the  stem  of 
each  tree  and  shrub,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  or  rather 
farther. 

Likewise  support  all  such  newly  planted  shrubs  or  trees  as 
require  it,  with  stakes^  that  they  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 
wind. 

Pruning  Flowering-Shrubs,  and  digging  between  thetn. 

Prune  flowering-shrubs  in  the  clums  or  quarters  of  the 
shrubbery,  or  where  they  require  it.  This  should  generally  be 
done  with  a  knife,  and  not  commonly  with  garden- shears,  as 
often  practised )  all  dead  wood  should  be  cut  away ;  also 
where  the  branches  of  diiSerent  shrubs  crowd  considerably 
upon  one  another,  let  some  be  pruned  out,  and  shorten  long 
rambling  shoots,  and  rude  luxuriant  growths  5  for,  where  not 
intended  to  form  a  close  thicket,  the  shrubs  in  general  should 
be  kept  clear  of  each  other,  so  that  each  kind  may  be  seen 
distinctly. 

After  pruning  as  above,  the  ground  between  the  shrubs,  if 
they  are  not  in  a  thickety  growth  to  overspread  the  surface, 
should  be  digged;  observing,  as  you  go  on,  to  clear  away 
straggling  or  very  rambling  suckers,  rising  from  the  roots ; 
digging  the  ground  regularly,  turning  in  all  weeds  clean  to  the 
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bottom ;  and  the  whole  will  thereby  remain  agreeably  neat  all 
winter  and  spring. 

Planting  Flowering  Shrubs, 

In  settled  open  weather,  yoa  may  now  plant,  where  wanted, 
most  sorts  of  hardy  flowing  shrubs. 

Sach  as  roses,  honey-suckles,  ilacs,  and  syringas,  althasa 
and  spirsB  frntex,  guelder  rose,  Persian  lilacs,  laburnums,  pri- 
vets, and  jasmines,  the  cinquefoil  shrub,  and  bladder-senna, 
thedouble  hawthorn,  double- blossom  cherry,  and  dwarf  almond, 
with  double  and  single  flowers,  the  meze-reon  and  double-flow- 
ering peach,  hypericum,  St.  John's  wort,  and  scorpion  senna, 
double  and  single  sweet-briai'^  flowering  raspberry,  and  double 
bramble ;  and  many  other  such-like  hardy  kinds  of  shrubs 
may  at  this  time  be  transplanted,  if  tolerable  mild  open  wea- 
ther. 

Likewise,  may  plant  some  sorts  of  hardy  ever-greens,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  mild,  open  weather,  such 
as  pines,  firs,  &c.  though  it  is  not  adviseable  to  make  any  ge- 
neral planting  of  ever-greens  at  this  season.— See  February 
and  March, 

For  a  list  of  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  ever-greens,  &c. 
which  may  now  be  planted,  see  the  Catalogue  of  shrubs  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

Respecting  the  mles  and  order  of  planting  the  various  kinds 
of  flowering  shrubs,  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  dis- 
tances, and  also  to  the  arrangement  or  order  in  placing  them, 
so  that  the  different  plants  may  be  readily  distinguish^ ;  for 
this  is  of  particular  importance  in  ornamental  planting. 

Therefore,  in  the  disposition  of  the  shrubs,  let  the  different 
heights  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  various  kinds  be  consider- 
ed, and  placed  so  that  one  plant  may  not  overbear  another. 

The  rule  is,  the  taller  the  plant,  the  more  backward  in  the 
border  or  clump  it  must  be  placed,  and  the  shortest  should  be 
placed  nearest  the  front,  so  as  the  whole  may  stand  in  a  kiold 
of  theatrical  order. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant,  is  at  least  three,  to  four  or  five  feet :  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, when  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  dumps  or  quar- 
ters of  the  shrubbery ;  but  those  that  are  intended  to  be  phint- 
ed  in  the  common  narrow  borders,  must^  be  allowed  double 
that  distance  at  least. 
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Propagating  hg  Layen. 

In  opea  weather  may  coatinae  to  lay  the  young  branches  and 
shoots  of  hardy  shrabs,  to  raise  a  supply  of  new  plants ;  lay- 
ing them  into  the  earth  three  or  foar  inches  deep,  with  tM 
tops  out,  most  of  them  will  be  rooted  by  next  autumn,  fit  tot 
tnmsplanting. — See  the  Nwnerg. 

Transplant  Suckers  far  Propagation. 

Transplant  suckers  from  the  roots  of  roses,  lilacs,  spirsaas, 
syringas,  and  various  other  shrubs,  to  raise  a  supply  of 
new  plants :  for  by  suckers  many  sorts  of  shrabs  mily  be 
propagated ;  let  these  suckers  be  taken  off  carefully,  with  roots 
to  each,  and  plant  some  of  the  strongest  into  the  shrubberies, 
&C.  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  smaller  plant  in  nursery- 
rows,  eighteen  inches  asunder}  they  will  make  good  plants  in 
two  years'  time. 

Propagating  hy  Cuttings. 

Guttimgs  of  die  young  shoots  of  many  sorts  of  hardy  decidaoas 
shrubs  may  also  now  be  planted  in  open  weather,  espedally  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  they  will  succeed,  take 
root  in  spring  and  summer,  shoot  at  top,  and  form  good-rootea 
young  plants  by  next  autumn. 

Cart  of  Grass  Walks  and  Laums. 

Take  great  care  now  of  the  grass  walks  and  lawns  in  tint 
garden ;  they  should  be  kept  very  neat  by  frequently  poling 
and  rolling  them.  Poling  should  be  performed  in  open,  dry 
weather,  which  is  done  with  a  pliable  taper  ash- pole,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long  or  more,  ana  should  be  used  to  break  and 
spread  the  worm-casts  about,  whenever  they  appear  on  the 
grass.  After  this,  when  the  surface  is  moderately  dry,  let  the 
grass  be  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller,  to  which  all  the  scattered 
worm-cast  earth  will  readily  adhere,  by  which  means  your  grass 
will  be  rendered  agreeably  clean,  the  surface  smooth  snd  firm, 
and  of  a  desirably-neat  appearance* 

Making  Grass  Walks  or  Lawns. 

Now  is  also  a  proper  time,  when  the  weather  is  open,  to 
lay  turf  where  wante<C  for  making  or  mending  grass  plats, 
walks,  or  lawns. 

The  best  turf  for  gardens  is  to  be  met  with  on  commons  or 
downs,  where  many  sheep,  &c.  arc  pastured. — When  you  go  to 
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bottom ;  and  the  whole  will  thereby  remain  agreeably  neat  all 
winter  and  spring. 


Planting  Flowering  Shrubs, 

In  settled  open  weather,  you  may  now  plant,  where  wanted, 
NMWt  aortf  of  hardy  flowing  shrabs. 

Snch  as  roses,  honey-suckles,  ilacs,  and  syringas,  althaea 
and  spirsB  fmtex,  guelder  rose,  Persian  lilacs,  laburnums,  pri- 
rets,  and  jasmines,  the  cinqnefoil  shrub,  and  bladder-senna, 
thedonble  hawthorn,  double-blossom  cherry,  and  dwarf  almond, 
with  double  and  single  flowers,  the  meze-reon  and  double-flow- 
ering peach,  hypericum,  St.  John*s  wort,  and  scorpion  senna, 
double  and  single  sweet-briai'^  flowering  raspberry,  and  double 
bramble  $  and  many  other  such-like  hardy  kinds  of  shrubs 
may  at  this  time  be  transplanted,  if  tolerable  mild  open  wea- 
ther. 

Likewise,  may  plant  some  sorts  of  hardy  ever-greens,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  mild,  open  weather,  such 
as  pines,  firs,  &c  though  it  is  not  adviseable  to  make  any  ge- 
neral planting  of  ever-greens  at  this  season.— See  February 
and  March. 

For  a  list  of  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  ever-greens,  &c« 
which  may  now  be  planted,  see  the  Catalogue  of  shrubs  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

Respecting  the  rules  and  order  of  planting  the  various  kinds 
of  flowering  shrubs,  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  dis- 
tances, and  also  to  the  arrangement  or  order  in  placing  them, 
so  that  the  different  plants  may  be  readily  distinguished ;  for 
this  is  of  particular  importance  in  ornamental  planting. 

Therefore,  in  the  disposition  of  the  shrubs,  let  the  different 
heights  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  various  kinds  be  consider- 
ed, and  placed  so  that  one  plant  may  not  overbear  another. 

The  rule  is,  the  taller  the  plant,  the  more  backward  in  the 
border  or  clump  it  must  be  placed,  and  the  shortest  should  be 
placed  nearest  the  front,  so  as  the  whole  may  stand  in  a  kioid 
of  theatrical  order. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant,  is  at  least  three,  to  four  or  five  feet :  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, when  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  dumps  or  quar- 
ters of  the  shrubbery ;  but  those  that  are  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed  in  the  common  narrow  borders,  must^  be  allowed  double 
that  distance  at  least 
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Propagating  hg  Lagen. 

In  opea  weather  may  coatiDue  to  lay  the  young  branches  and 
shoots  of  hardy  shrubs^  to  raise  a  supply  of  nevr  plants  ;  lay- 
ing them  into  the  earth  three  or  fonr  inches  deep,  with  tM 
tops  <mt,  most  of  them  will  be  rooted  by  next  autumn,  fit  for 
transplanting. — See  the  Nunerg. 

Transplant  Suckers  for  Propagation, 

Transplant  suckers  from  the  roots  of  roses,  lilacs,  spirsaas, 
tyringas,  and  various  other  shrubs,  to  raise  a  snpply  of 
new  plants :  for  by  suckers  many  sorts  of  shrabs  mily  be 
prc^pagated ;  let  these  suckers  be  taken  off  carefully,  with  roots 
to  ead^,  and  plant  some  of  the  strongest  into  the  shrubberies, 
&c  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  smaller  plant  in  nnrsery- 
rows,  eighteen  inches  asunder  $  they  will  make  good  plants  in 
two  years'  time. 

Propagating  bg  Cuttings. 

Gnttings  of  die  young  shoots  of  many  sorts  of  hardy  deddooos 
shrubs  may  also  now  be  planted  in  open  weather,  especially  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  they  will  succeed,  take 
root  in  spring  and  summer,  shoot  at  top,  and  form  good*roote<« 
young  plants  by  next  autumn. 

Care  0/  Qrau  Waiks  and  Laumg, 

Take  great  care  now  of  the  grass  walks  and  lawns  in  this 
garden  -,  they  should  be  kept  very  neat  by  frequently  poling 
and  rolling  them.  Poling  should  be  performed  in  open,  dry 
weather,  which  is  done  with  a  pliable  taper  ash- pole,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long  or  more,  and  should  be  used  to  break  and 
spread  the  worm-casts  about,  whenever  they  appear  on  the 
grass.  After  this,  when  the  surface  is  moderately  dry,  let  the 
grass  be  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller,  to  which  all  the  scattered 
worm-cast  earth  will  readily  adhere,  by  which  means  your  grass 
will  be  rendered  agreeably  clean,  the  surface  smooth  and  firm, 
and  of  a  desirably-neat  appearance* 

Making  Girass  Walks  or  Lawns. 

Now  is  also  a  proper  time,  when  the  weather  is  open,  to 
lay  turf  where  wanted,  for  making  or  mending  grass  plats, 
walks,  or  lawns. 

The  best  turf  for  gardens  is  to  be  met  with  on  commons  or 
downs,  where  many  sheep,  &c.  are  pastured. — When  you  go  to 
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cut  tm(,  let  them  be  marked  out  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot  broad : 
they  mast  be  cut  about  an  inch  thick,  with  a  proper  tnrfing 
iron  ;  and  according  as  they  are  cut  np,  they  should  be  rolled 
op»  the  grass-side  inwards,  as  close  and  firm  as  possible^  for 
the  more  ready  carrying  and  moving  them  without  breaking. 

Let  the  ground  where  turf  is  to  be  laid  be  made  as  firm  and 
even  as  possible,  by  good  treading  and  raking,  &c.  that  it  may 
not  settle  oneqnally  hereafter ;  and  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  two  or  three  inches  of  any  light,  poor  soil  at  top,  to 
prevent  the  grass  from  growing  rank ;  levelling  the  whole 
equally,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  and  even  every  way, ' 
and  as  soon  as  laid,  the  whole  should  be  immediately  well 
beaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  beater,  and  afterwards  rolled 
with  a  large  stone  or  iron  roller. 

Gravel  Walks, 

Gravel  walks  should  be  continued  in  decent  order,  espe* 
dally  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  garden,  kept  clean  from 
litter,  and  free  from  weeds  5  and  let  them  be  now  and  then 
rolled  in  dry  open  weather. 

Planting  Box  and  Thrift  for  Edging. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant  box  or  thrift,  where  it  is 
wanted  for  edging  to  beds  or  borders.  These  edgings  may 
be  planted  any  time  this  months  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
Both  these  make  close  and  agreeable  edgings,  if  neatly  plan- 
ted, and  well  kept  afterwards. 

But  the  box  is  superior  to  every  thing  for  forming  the  most 
effectual,  handsomest,  and  durable  edging. 

For  the  method  of  planting  them,  see  October  and.A^o- 
vember, 

Preparatiomfor  Planting,  ^e. 

Trench  or  dig  and  prepare  such  shrubbery  compartments 
and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  where  you  intend  to 
plant  flowering  shrubs,  this  or  the  next  month.  Also  dig  those 
clumps,  or  quarters,  where  you  intend  to  plant  ever-greens, 
in  February  or  March,  that  they  may  be  in  readiness  against 
(Ian ting  time. 

Dig  flower-borders  and  beds,  especially  those  as  are  the 
most  vacant,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  or 
seeds  of  flowers,  the  two  following  months. 
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Planting  Forest  JVee$,  Sfc. 

Forest  and  ornamenta]  trees  may  now  be  planted  in  dry 
soils,  in  open  weather ;  both  where  designed  for  woods  and 
coppices,  for  timber,  &c.  and  for  ornamental  plantations.  For 
the  proper  sorts^  see  the  Lists  ofharcfy  Trees  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Plant  Hedges,  and  plash  old  ones. 

Now  may  also  plant  any  sortof  decidaons  hedges  ;  as  privet, 
hawthorn,  whitethorn,  hornbeam,  beech,  elm,  elder,  alder,  wiU 
low,  poplar,  hazel,  &c.  where  wanted  — See  December, 

It  is  also  a  good  time  to  plash  old  naked  hedges  of  any  ont- 
ward  fences  or  others,  that  have  mn  up  considerably  above  and 
become  thin  or  open  below. — See  December. 

THE  NURSERY. 

Dig  the  ground,  if  open  wef  *!)er«  between  the  continuing 
rows  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

But  previous  to  performing  this  work,  should  give  any  neces- 
sary pruning  to  the  shrubs  and  trees,  especialiy  the  deciduous 
kinds  ;  then  let  the  ground  be  digged  one  spade  deep ;  as  you 
go  on,  trim  off  any  straggling  roots  of  the  ti*ees  ard  shrubs  ; 
and  in  digging,  give  every  spit  a  fair,  turn  off  the  spade,  that 
the  weeds  on  the  surface  may  be  buried  properly. 

Transplanting  and  pruning  Forest  Trees. 

Transplanting  of  young  forest  and  ornamental  trees  in  the 
nursery,  and  where  required,  may  be  performed  any  time  this 
month  if  the  weather  is  open,  and  the  ground  not  too  wet 

Particularly  deciduous  forest  trees,  &c.  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
may  be  removed  any  time  this  month.  If  mild  weather  j  but 
this  should  not  be  generally  practised  to  ever-greens,  at  this 
season. 

IVim  up  the  stems  of  forest  trees  and  other  tree  kinds  where 
they  require  it ;  this  may  be  done  when  little  else  can  be  done 
in  the  nursery  ;  for  if  it  is  performed  in  frosty  weather,  the 
trees  will  receive  no  harm  by  the  operation,  especially  the  hardy 
deciduous  kinds. 
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Pruning  and  transplanting  Fiawering  Shrubs. 

Prane  honey-sackles  and  roses^  and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy 
deciduous  flowering  shrubs  that  want  it,  training  each  with  a 
single  stem,  and  trimming  their  heads  as  you  shall  see  occasion  -, 
that  is,  either  to  cut  out  or  shorten  all  straggling  shoots,  in 
such  manner  as  yon  shall  see  necessary  to  keep  their  heads 
somewhat  to  a  regular  form. 

In  open  and  settled  weather  you  may  now  transplant,  where 
necessary,  most  torts  of  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shmbs,  both 
in  the  narsery  order,  and  for  shrubbery  plantations,  &c.  in  a 
dry  soil  5  but  where  the  soil  is  apt  to  lodge  wet,  there  should 
not  be  any  planted  therein  before  February. 

Planting  Fruit-tree  Stocks. 

Plantations  of  fruit-tree  stocks,  for  grafting  and  budding 
upon,  may  be  made  at  any  time  this  month,  if  favourable^  mild, 
•pen  weather.  Many  of  those  raised  from  seed,  &c.  last  spring, 
or  the  year  before,  will  be  flt  for  this,  digging  them  up  out  of 
the  seed-bed,  &c,  with  their  fnll  roots,  and  let  them  be  plant- 
ed in  nursery-rows,  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows  :  and 
when  they  have  attained  two  or  three  years*  growth,  will  be 
proper  for  budding  and  grafting. — See  the  Nursery,  October, 
for  the  method  of  planting ;  and  that  of  February  and  March 
and  June  and  Juhf  for  grafting  and  budding. 

Work  in  Frosty  Weather. 

In  frosty  weather  carry  dung,  and  lay  on  such  places  of  the 
nursery  as  require  it 

This  may  be  necessary  to  some  particular  quarters  as  have 
been  lately  cleared,  and  that  are  intended  to  be  planted  again 
with  a  fresh  stock  j  and  let  it  be  trenched  in  regularly,  one 
full  spade  deep  at  least. 

Likewise  in  frosty  weather^  may  prune  hardy  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs — and  when  severe  frost,  protect  the  different  sorts 
of  the  more  tender  or  curious  young  ever-greens,  &c.  as  direc- 
ted under  the  article. — Care  of  Tender  Trees,  Sfc. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Planting  and  Soioing. 

In  open  weather,  you  should,  as  much  as  possible,  forward 
/he  diggwg  and  trenching  vacant  compartment  of  ground  where 
young  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted  in  spring. 

Now  begin  to  prepare  some  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  for 
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the  reception  of  stones  and  kernels  of  hardy  fruits^  to  raise 
a  sapply  of  stocks^  for  the  purpose  of  budding  and  grafting 
upon. 

These^  if  mild  weather^  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month,  observing  to  sow  them  in  beds  four 
feet  wide  5  cover  the  stones  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at  least 
with  earthy  and  the  kernels  near  an  inch ;  the  plants  will  appear 
ID  April  and  May^  when  they  mutt  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  moderate  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be  serviceable,  when 
they  are  newly  come  up. 

Some  of  them  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  nursery  rows 
next  November,  and  the  following  planting  month  3  or,  at  least, 
all  of  them  the  second  autumn  or  spring. 

Get  ready  also  some  ground  to  sow  the  seeds,  nuts,  and  ber- 
ries, &c.  of  hardy  forest  trees,  ornamental  trees,  and  flowering 
shrnbs. 

The  ground  for  this  purpose  must  be  chosen  in  a  dry  and 
sheltered  part  of  the  nursery.  Let  it  be  neatly  digged,  and 
divide  it  in  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide.  The  seed,  &c.  may 
be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  open  dry  weather ; 
otherwise  not  till  February ;  sowing  each  sort  separate,  and 
earthed  in  about  an  inch  to  two  inches  deep  in  the  smaller 
and  lai^er  seeds. 

Care  of  tender  and  young  Seedling  Trees, 

Take  great  care  now  of  all  the  tender  kinds  of  seedling  trees, 
shrubs^  and  other  young  plants  of  similar  quality,  raised  from 
seed,  or  by  other  means,  last  year  or  before  -,  many  kinds  will, 
in  hard  frost,  need  some  shelter. 

Particularly  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, &c.  the  arbutus,  or  strawberry  tree,  China  arborviae, 
the  tender  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  and  the  seedling  plants  of 
cypress,  and  such-like  kinds  of  young  seedling  ever-greens, 
wiiich  will  all  need  occasional  protection  in  severe  weather; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  approach  of  the  first  hard  frost,  the  pots 
or  boxes,  &c.  containing  them,  should  be  removed  into  a  gar- 
den frame  or  some  other  convenience  of  occasional  shelter,  and 
m  the  time  of  hard  frosts,  the  glasses,  and  other  covering,  if 
necessary,  put  on  :  but  they  must  be  kept  constantly  open  in 
mild  weather. 

But  such  tender  seedling  plants  as  are  growing  in  beds,  and 
require  shelter  in  time  of  frost,  should  be  covered  at  such  time 
with  mats  :  first  erecting  some  hoops  across  the  bed,  and  the 
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mats  to  be  drawn  over  them  occasionally  for  defence  of  the 
plants. 

Likewise  some  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  yonng  plants 
may  be  sheltered  in  bad  weather,  by  laying  some  peas-straw, 
or  other  long  litter,  lightly  over  them  5  this  will  protect  the 
lender  tops  and  roots  from  the  firost. 

Bat  this  covering  mast  not  be  saflfered  to  remain  longer  than 
necessary  to  defend  the  plants. 

Likewise  any  curions  or  tender  yonng  ever-greens,  &c.  tJiai 
are  planted  in  pots,  should  be  placed  ander  shelter  in  severe 
frosts  ;  such  as  arbutus,  magnolia;  ctstuies,  China  arbor  vit»» 
kalmias,  rhododendrons,  &c.  placing  them  in  a  frame«  or  where 
they  may  be  defended  either  with  glasses  or  mats,  and  other  oo« 
vering,  if  necessary,  in  rigorous  weather 

Propagating  by  Layjrz 

You  may  still  make  layers  in  open  weather  in  many  liiorts  of 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  you  desire  to  increase. 

This  work  of  laying  down  the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees 
to  propagate  them  is  very  easily  performed ;  and  there  are  a 
great  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  increased  by  this 
operation,  in  the  manner  following — 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  young  branch- 
es that  were  produced  last  summer  are  the  most  proper  parts 
to  be  layed,  for  these  will  put  out  roots  much  freer  than  the 
branches  that  are  a  year  or  two  older.  Observing  farther,  that 
as  many  of  the  shrub  kinds  branching  out  near  the  earth  afford 
an  opportunity  of  la^ng  them  with  great  facility,  but  such  as 
run  op  with  tall  stems,  and  tho^  of  the  tree  kinds,  require  that 
some  strong  young  plants,  principally  decidoous,  with  stems, 
one,  two,  or  three  inches  thick,  be  cut  down  near  the  ground 
a  year  or  two  before,  to  form  stools  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
shoots  near  the  earth,  convenient  for  laying  therein.  The 
ground  must  be  dug  about  the  shrub  or  tree  that  is  to  be  layed  ; 
and  as  you  go  on,  bring  down  the  branches,  and  fasten  them 
in  the  ground  with  hooked  pegs,  observing  to  lay  down  all  the 
young  wood  on  each  branch  into  the  earth,  covering  therewith 
the  body  of  each  layer  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  fastening 
each  also  with  a  peg,  if  necessary  ^  and  raise  the  tops  upright 
out  of  the  earth. 

But  in  laying  some  hard- wooded  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  slit  the  laj'er,  by  making  a  gash  with  a  knife  on  the 
under-side,  slitting  it  an  inch  or  more  upward  ^  so  laying  that 
part  in  the  earth,  keeping   He  gash  a  little  open,  which  wiH 
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greatly  assist  the  rooting,  by  promoting  the  emission  of  fibres 
at  the  cut  part.  And  this  may  also  be  performed  to  the  same 
vdvantage  in  the  laying  of  trees  and  shmbs  in  general. 

Those  which  are  layed  in  this  or  next  month  will  be  tolera- 
bly well  rooted  by  next  antamn,  and  must  then  be  separated 
from  the  tree^  and  planted  in  the  nursery  to  get  strength. 

Propagating  Flowering  Shrubs,  Sfc.  by  Cuttings. 

Plant  cuttings  of  honey- suckles  in  open  weather^  to  raise 
some  new  plants. 

Cuttings  of  many  other  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
may  also  still  be  planted :  and  there  is  a  vast  number  of  plants 
that  may  be  raised  by  this  method.  There  is  hardly  any  tree- 
shrub  but  what  may  be  increased  either  by  this  method^  or  by 
layers,  or  by  suckers  from  the  root. 

But  the  manner  of  propagating  trees  or  shrubs  by  cuttings 
is  this  :  — 

The  cuttings  must  be  young  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  mut  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  tree  or  shrub 
you  desire  to  propagate  ;  they  must  be  from  about  six  or  eight 
to  twelre  or  fifteen  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength  and 
manner  of  growth  ;  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  a  foot  asun- 
der^ and  about  half  that  distance  in  the  row ;  and  every  cutting 
inserted  nearly  half  its  length  into  the  ground* 

Plant  cuttings  and  Suckers  of  Oooseberry  and  Currant 
Bushes,  to  raise  a  Supply  of  new  Plants, 

Propagate  gooseberry  and  currant  bnslies  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  branches  and  suckers  from  the  root ;  by 
both  of  which  methods  they  are  propagated  with  great  facility 
and  abundance,  though  cuttings  are  often  more  generally  pre- 
ferred, on  consideration  that  they  are  not  apt  to  run  so  much 
to  wood,  and  produce  larger  fruit  ^thnn  sockets  ;  but  from  ge- 
neral observation  I  found  no  very  material  difference. 

When  designed  to  raise  them  from  cuttings,  they  must  be 
shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth^  and  should  be  taken  from 
the  most  fruitful  free-growing  trees,  and  choosing  the  straight 
clean  shoots,  cut  them  about  ten,  twelve^  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  or  more,  according  to  theii  growth.  They 
must  be  planted  in  rows,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder,  in- 
troducing each  cutting  one  third  or  near  half  way  into  the 
ground. 

They  will  make  good  shoots  the  following  summer,  and  the 
second  or  third  year  from  planting  will  bear  fruit. 
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And  to  propagate  them  by  sackers,  they  rising  abundantly 
from  the  root  in  spring  and  summer,  let  them  be  digged  np 
with  the  roots,  first  or  second  autumn  or  winter  after ;  trim 
any  broken  part  of  the  root,  and  shorten  the  weak  tops,  then 
plant  them  in  nursery  rows,  and  they  wifk  form  good  plants  in 
a  year  or  two  for  the  garden  plantations. 

Observe  to  train  ^both  the  cuttings  and  suckers  to  single 
clear  stems,  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  |  then  let  them 
branch  out  at  top  and  form  heads. 
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Grbbn-housb  plants  should  have  fi-esh  air  admitted  at  all 
favourable  opportunities,  occasional  waterings,  and  be  carefully 
protected  in  severe  weather. 

lo  mild  days,  when  the  weather  externally  is  moderate  and 
calm,  let  the  windows  be  opened  a  little  for  the  admission  of 
firesh  air  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock ;  and  about  two  or  three 
m  the  afternoon  let  them  be  shut  close  again.  But  the  time  of 
opening,  and  the  time  they  should  be  kept  open,  must  always 
be  determined  by  the  weather ;  for  there  are  many  changes  of 
weather,  sometimes  in  one  day,  at  this  season. 

In  frosty  weather,  the  windows  must  be  kept  constantly  shut; 
and,  if  very  severe^  let  the  window-shutters,  if  any,  also  be  shut 
every  night,  and  even  occasionally  in  the  day  time,  when  the 
frost  is  extremely  rigorous,  and  no  sun;  or,  in  default  of 
shutters,  on  this  occasion,  let  garden  mats  be  nailed  up  against 
all  the  windows,  and  remove  the  small  or  more  tender  plants 
in  firont,  as  far  from  danger  as  possible. 

Keep  the  plants  perfectly  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  and  as 
clean  as  possible  from  any  considerable  foulness ;  and  every 
part  of  the  house  clean  and  free  from  litter  of  fallen  leaves, 
&c.  all  of  which  is  essential  at  this  time  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  plants  in  general. 

When  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  the  green-house  close. 

Water  must  be  given  to  such  plants  as  yon  see  require  it ; 
but  let  that  be  given  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  always, 
if  possible,  take  the  opportunity  of  a  mild  day,  and  if  sunny, 
the  better ;    in  the  forenoon,  from  eleven  to  twelve  or  one 
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o'clock,  is  the  proper  time  of  tbe  day  for  watering  at  this  sea- 
son 3  and  generally  prefer  the  soft  water  of  a  pond,  river,  or 
cistern,  &c.  for  this  occasion. 

But  very  little  water  must  be  given  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  any  of  the  aloes,  sedums,  or  any  other  of  the  succulent 
plants. 

Let  it  likewise  be  observed,  that  such  of  the  woody  exotics, 
IS  oranges,  myrtles,  geraniums,  &c.  as  you  shall  see  necessary 
lo  water,  shoold  have  but  a  very  moderate  quantity  given  them 
kt  one  time,  at  this  season. 

In  such  ^een-houses,  where  there  is  the  convenience  of 
flues,  for  occasional  fire-heat  in  very  rigorous  weather,  should, 
in  time  of  continued  severe  frost,  make  moderate  fires  in  an 
evening  and  morning,  just  sufficient  to  warm  the  enclosed  air 
enough  to  resist  tbe  frost  -,  also  in  very  foggy  or  moist  wea- 
ther, may  make  a  very  moderate  fire  to  expel  the  damp,  which 
often  proves  pernicious  to  some  of  the  more  delicate  exotics 
of  this  department. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Pine$. 

At  this  season  the  pinery  hot-house  requires  good  attendance, 
for  some  of  the  pines  will  now,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
begin  to  show  fruity  and  your  assistance  is  at  no  time  more 
necessary  than  when  the  fruit  first  appears,  especially  in  one 
particular,  the  supporting  a  proper  bottom  heat;  for  if  the 
heat  of  the  bark- bed  is  not  kept  up  at  that  time,  the  young 
fruit  will  receive  a  check  more  than  may  be  imagined ;  as,  not- 
withstanding the  air  of  the  house  can  be  sufficiently  warmed 
by  the  flues,  yet  these  plants  also  require  always  a  moderately 
brisk  growing  heat  to  their  roots,  but  especially  when  the  fruit 
is  young ;  and  without  that  assistance,  they  mil  not  advance 
freely  in  their  first  growth,  and  being  checked  therein,  will  be 
much  inferior  in  size  to  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Examine  therefore  carefiiUy  at  this  time  the  heat  of  the  bark- 
bed  in  which  the  pots  of  pines  are  plunged ;  and  if  you  find 
it  very  faint,  take  up  all  the  pots,  and  let  the  bark  be  forked 
up  to  the  bottom.     But  before  you  proceed  to  this,  if  the  heat 
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B  fonud  much  decayed^  or  the  bark  considerably  wasted^  or 
oecome  very  small  or  earthly^  it  will  be  adviseable  to  add  at  the 
same  time  a  little  new  tan^  first  removing  away  some  of  the 
wasted  bark  at  top  and  sides,  and  then  fill  ap  with  new  bark, 
working  the  old  and  new  well  together.  When  that  is  done, 
let  the  pots  be  replnnged  again  to  their  rims,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, as  above.  This  will  enliven  the  heat  greatly  -,  and,  if 
done  in  proper  time,  the  yonng  frait  will  grow  freely. 

Let  the  fires  be  made  very  regularly  every  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  take  care  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong,  for  that 
would  be  of  very  bad  consequence  $  and  to  avoid  this,  have  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  hot -house,  as  a  direction  to  regulate 
the  degree  of  heat. 

Water  should  be  given  to  the  pine-apple  plants  once  a  week, 
or  fortnight,  or  as  it  may  seem  neetssary,  and  always  very  mo- 
derately j  and  let  as  little  as  possible  fall  into  the  heart  or  be- 
tween the  leaves  at  this  season. 

For  the  conveniency  of  watering  the  pines  and  other  plants 
Ihat  are  plunged  in  the  bark-bed^  a  long  pipe,  madCvOf  tin, 
would  be  eligible  to  use  occasionally :  this  should  be  in  three 
different  joints,  in  order  that  it  may  be  shortened  or  lengthen- 
ed, as  yon  see  it  convenient :  one  of  these  joints  should  have 
a  funnel  made  at  the  largest  end,  that,  by  pouring  the  water 
out  of  a  handy  watering-pot  into  the  funnel,  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  pots  in  p.ny  part  of  the  bed,  with  greater  exact- 
ness, without  pouring  it  into  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Generally  have  soft  water,  if  possible,  for  watering  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  hot-house  plants  $  and  might  have  a  tub  or  cis- 
tern placed  conveniently  to  the  hot-house  to  hold  water 
occasionally,  just  to  take  off  the  cold  chill,  at  this  season^ 
previous  to  watering. 

All  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  hot-house  or  stove 
should  be  supplied  with  water  as  they  require  it. 

The  woody  kinds  will  require  it  often,  but  those  that  are  of 
the  succulent  tribe  will  require  it  but  seldom ;  or,  at  least,  but 
very  little  must  be  given  them  at  a  time. 

Every  plant  in  the  hot-house  or  stove  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  from  dust  or  any  sort  of  foulness ;  if  any  thing  of 
that  nature  appears  on  their  leaves,  let  the  large-leaved  sorts 
be  washed  with  a  sponge,  &a  the  others  fc^  occasionally 
watering  them  all  over  the  top. 

Kidney-beam  raised  in  the  Hot-house. 
Those  who  have  the  conveniency  of  a  hot-house  may  raito 
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early  kidney-beans  with  little  trouble.  The  early  negro  dwarfs 
speckled- dwarf^  and  dang- coloured^  are  proper  sorts  for  this 
pnrpose. 

The  method  is  this : — fill  some  large  pots,  or  oblong  narrow 
bi>xe8>  with  rich  dry  earth,  and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  wall  of  the  bark-bed,  and  upon  the  coping  of  the 
front  and  other  flues,  with  the  bottom  raised  detachedly  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  coping,  that  the  heat  of  the  flues 
may  issue  freely,  and  that  it  may  not  scorch  the  earth  in  the 
pots,  &c.  observing  to  plant  three  or  four  beans  in  each,  about 
an  inch  deep  ;  or  if  oblong  boxes,  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
plant  the  beans  triangular-ways  along  the  middle,  two  or  three 
inches  asunder  :  and  thus  the  pots,  &c.  being  placed  as  above, 
the  beans  will  soon  sprout  and  come  up. 

When  the  beans  have  sprouted,  sprinkle  the  earth  with  a 
little  water,  which  will  help  the  plants  to  rise :  when  they  are 
up,  water  them  frequently. 

Let  the  plants  be  supplied  with  proper  waterings  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  they  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  plentiful 
crops  of  beans  in  March  and  April. 

Plant  a  successional  crop  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after« 
in  small  pots,  ready  for  turi/ing  out  with  balls  of  earth  into 
the  larger  pots,  &a 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot-house. 

Cucumbers  are  sometimes  raised  early,  in  tolerable  good 
perfection  in  the  hot-house. 

This  is  affected  by  sowing  or  planting  in  large  pots,  or 
oblong  narrow  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  in 
the  hot- house,  near  the  glasses ;  the  boxes  for  this  purpose 
may  be  the  same  length  and  depth  as  for  kidney-beans ;  fill 
the  pots  or  boxes  with  rich  earth,  and  place  them  up  near  the 
top  glasses,  behind,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  back  or  end  flues, 
with  the  bottom  riused  detached  two  or  three  inches,  that 
the  heat  of  the  flues  may  transpire  freely,  as  obseived  above  for 
the  kidney- beans. 

But  the  best  situation  in  the  hot-honse  for  cucumber-plants^ 
b  to  place  them  by  means  of  supports  within  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  glasses,  nearly  under  or  towards 
the  upper  ends  of  the  superior  tier  of  fixed  lights,  not  to 
shade,  &c.  the  other  plants  below. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  small  pots>  and  placed  in 
a  dung  hot-bed,  or  the  bark-bed  in  the  hot-house  to  raise 
the  plants,  or  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  six 
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|f  eight  seeds  in  a  small  patch  $  or  in  a  box  of  ^o  or  three 
leet  long  yon  may  sow  two  such  patches :  and  when  the 
plants  are  up,  they  should  be  thinned  ont,  leaving  two  or 
three  of  the  strongest  plants  in  each  place. 

Or,  if  yoo  rabe  the  plants  first  in  small  pots  plonged  in  the 
bark-bed  or  in  a  dung  hot-bed,  let  them  be  afterwards  trans- 
planted, with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  into  the  boxes 
or  larger  pots. 

When  the  runners  of  the  plants  hare  advanced  to  the 
outside  of  the  pots  or  boxes,  you  may  fix  up  some  laths  to 
support  the  vines  or  runners,  which  should  be  fastened  to  them. 
Let  them  have  water  frequently,  for  they  will  require  it  every 
other  day  at  least. 

Early  Strawberries  in  the  Hot-hause, 

Strawl>erries  may  be  brought  to  early  perfection  in  the 
hot-house ;  and,  if  desired,  this  is  the  time  to  begin  to  in- 
troduce therein  some  pots  of  good  bearing  plants. 

The  scarlet  and  Alpine  strawberries  are  the  sorts  that 
will  succeed  best ;  they  should  be  planted  in  pots,  observing 
to  choose  young,  two  or  three  years'  plants,  full  bearers  -, 
take  them  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  plant 
one  in  each  pot :  but  this  should  be  done  in  open  mild  weather 
some  considerable  time  before  you  place  tnem  in  the  hot- 
house.-^See  next  month.  Or  it  would  be  more  adviseable 
to  have  the  plants  for  this  purpose  potted  about  Michaelmas, 
or  in  October,  &c. 

Place  the  pots  now  towards  the  front  of  the  hot-house,  near 
the  glasses,  and  let  them  have  water  frequently,  especially  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  and  the  fruit  young ;  but  observing,  that 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  not  to  water  too  freely  over  tlM 
flowers,  giving  it  only  chiefly  to  the  earth  in  the  pots. 

Of  Flwoering  Plants  in  the  Hot»houu. 

In  the  hot-house  you  may  likewise  bring  many  kinds  of 
flowers  to  blow  at  an  early  season,  by  placing  therein  pots  or 
boxes  containing  the  plants,  any  time  this  month. 

Particularly  such  as  pots  of  roses  and  honey-suckles,  Persian 
Blac,  hypericums,  syringas,  African-heaths,  cytisus,  and  other 
small  desirable  flowering  shrubs  j  pots  of  pinks,  carnations, 
sweet-williams,  wall  and  stock  July-flowers,  &c.  and  pots  or 
box«s  of  any  kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  planted  either  in  earth 
or  sand,  also  seeds  of  any  moderate-growing  curious  annual 
*owers  sown  in  pots* 
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FEBRUARY. 

WORK  to  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cucumbers  and  Mehn9» 

Where  the  raising  of  early  encumbers  and  melons  was  not 
began  last  months  it  may  now  be  commenced  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this>  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success ;  observing 
exactly  the  same  method  of  making  the  seed  hot-bed^  sowing 
the  seed>  and  general  management  of  the  bed  and  plants,  as 
directed  under  the  head  Cucumbers,  &c.  in  the  kitchen-garden 
of  January. 

Ridging  ordt  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

If  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants,  which  were  raised  last 
month,  or  beginning  of  this,  have  not  suffered  by  any  of  the 
accidents  that  are  attendant  on  them  at  this  season,  they  will 
now  be  arriyed  to  a  proper  growth  for  ridging  out  into  a  larger 
hot-bed,  finally  to  remain  ;  a  new  hot-bed,  for  one  or  more 
larger  frames,  should  therefore  be  prepared  in  due  time  for 
their  reception. 

Provide  for  that  purpose,  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
month,  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  horse-stable  dung  from  the 
dung-hills  in  stable-yards,  &c.  consisting  of  the  warm,  moist 
stable-litter  and  dung  of  the  horses  together ;  such  as  has  lain 
some  time,  but  that  is  moderately  fresh,  abounding  in  a  good 
moist  steamy  heat ;  taking  the  short  and  long  together  as  it 
comes  to  hand ;  and  of  which  provide  as  much  as  will  make 
a  bed  for  one  or  more  frames,  three  feet  and  a  half  high.  The 
necessary  quantity  is  one  tolerable  cart-load  to  every  light ; 
so,  if  for  a  three-light  frame,  three  loads  is  requisite,  or  about 
thirty  large  wheelbarrows  full ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  every 
such  frame. 

The  dung  being  procured,  it  would  be  proper,  especially  if 
rather  rank  and  fresh,  to  fork  it  up  in  a  heap  to  remain,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  days,  according  to  its  condition  or  quantity, 
that  it  may  ferment  to  an  equal  temperature.  If  possible,  let 
the  heap  be  turned  over  once  in  the  time ;  which  will  let  the 
rank  steam  and  strong  stench  of  the  dung  pass  off )  and  by 
mixing  the  parts  together,  it  will  mellow :    and  prepare   4ie 
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doDg  well>  by  which  means  it  will  work  kindly,  when  made 
op  into  a  bed  $  the  heat  will  be  steady  and  lasting,  and  not 
so  liable  to  become  too  Tiolent>  or  of  a  barning  quality,  as 
when  the  dang  is  not  prerionsly  prepared  as  above. 

The  dung  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  to  making  the  hot- 
bed :  begin  the  bed  by  shaking  some  of  the  longest  dung  mto 
the  bottom,  then  take  the  dung  as  it  comes  to  hand,  and  fork 
it  in  equally  on  every  part,  and  beat  it  down  with  the  fork  from 
time  to  time,  as  you  go  on.  In  this  manner  let  the  bed  be 
carried  up  neatly  and  even  on  every  side,  three  feet  and  half 
high,  which  substance  may  appear  considerable  at  first,  but  we 
must  allow  for  settling,  as  it  will  probably  settle  a  foot  in  less 
than  a  fortnight. 

The  bed  being  finished,  pal*  on  the  frame  or  frames  and 
lights,  which  will  defend  the  bed  from  wet,  and  bring  up  the 
heat  the  sooner ;  tilting  the  upper  end  of  the  lights  a  litlle» 
that  the  steam  may  pass  off.  In  a  week  after  the  bed  is  made, 
if  it  has  settled  unequally,  take  off  the  frame,  and  make  the 
bed  level,  then  immediately  put  on  the  frame  again  for  good. 

After  this  let  the  state  of  the  bed  be  daily  examined  with 
good  attention ;  and  when  you  find  the  violent  heat  is  over, 
lay  in  the  earth ;  but  be  sure  let  the  burning  heat  be  over 
first 

The  earth  for  this  purpose  should  be  rich,  and  it  should  also 
be  quite  dry  -,  for  that  is  a  material  article  to  be  regarded  at 
this  season.  The  earth  proper  for  cucumbers  may  be  either 
any  prepared  compost  of  rich  earth,  light  loam,  and  rotten  dung, 
or  of  the  temperature  of  light  rich  kitchen-garden  earth; 
or  may  previously  prepare  a  quantity  from  any  of  the  qaarters 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  provided  it  be  naturally  light  and  dry» 
and  has  been  well  enriched  with  dung :  but  these  earths  should 
be  prepared  three*  or  four  months  before  you  want  to  use  them, 
so  should,  in  a  dry  time,  about  Michaelmas,  be  brought  in  and 
thrown  up  in  a  heap  ridge  ways,  in  a  dry  place,  open  to  the 
sun  and  free  air,  mixing  therewith  at  the  same  time  some  good 
rotten  dung,  breaking  and  blending  the  whole  well  together;  a 
due  quantity  of  this  compost  heap  should  be  carried  into  some 
shed,  or  other  sheltered  place,  open  in  front  to  the  sun  or  free 
air,  a  month  or  a  fortnight  at  least  before  you  want  it,  that  it 
may  be  preserved  perfectly  dry  for  earthing  the  bed. 

Then  when  the  bed  is  in  order,  lay  about  half  a  bushel,  oi 
rather  more,  of  earth,  just  under  the  middle  of  each  light,  ris- 
ing each  parcel  of  earth  in  a  round  hillock,  ten  or  twelve  inch- 
es high  J  then  let  the  spaces  between  the  hills,  and  quite  to  the 
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sides  of  the  frame  be  covered  with  the  same  s<Hrt  of  earthy  only 
two  or  three  inches  thick  at  this  time,  while  the  bed  is  in  strong 
heat,  for  fear  of  burning,  as  explained  below  ;  but  which  when 
the  heat  is  become  moderate^  is  by  degrees  to  be  augmented 
till  raised  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hills>  as  hereafter  directed. 

The  reason  for  laying  the  earth  in  little  hills,  and  not  earth- 
ing the  bed  fully  at  once,  is  by  way  of  precaution,  in  case  of 
violent  after-heat,  and  in  which  case  it  will  more  readily  pass 
off  in  steam,  between  the  hills,  and  likewise  because  we  may 
venture  to  use  the  bed  some  days  sooner  than  if  it  was  to  be 
earthed  all  over  at  once  to  the  full  thickness ;  for  if  the  bed 
shonld  burn  after  the  plants  are  in,  yon  can  more  readily  pre- 
vent the  earth,  and  also  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  being  burnt 
thereby,  by  drawing  the  earth  away  from  round  the  bottom  of 
the  hills  if  it  burns,  and  supply  the  places  still  with  more  fresh 
mould. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  earthed  as  above,  put  on  the  glasses : 
and  by  the  next  day,  the  hillocks  of  earth  will  be  warm ;  if 
they  be,  level  the  top  of  each  a  little,  so  that  they  may  be  abont 
eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  then  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants,  the 
encumbers  and  melons  separately,  in  differisnt  hot- beds,  or  dis- 
tinct frames,  &c. 

Previous  to  this,  observe,  that  as  having,  last  month,  direc- 
ted the  plants  to  be  pricked  into  small  pots,  three  cucumbers 
and  two  melons  in  each  pot  separately ;  and  as  they  are  now 
to  be  turned  out  of  these  pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
and  planted,  one  pot  of  plants  in  each  of  the  above  hills  of 
earthy  1  would  thereby  intimate,  in  this,  final  transplanting, 
that  two  of  the  best  cucumber  plants  and  only  one  melon  would 
be  the  mo$t  eligibly  sufficient  to  retain,  cutting  the  others 
away,  either  now  or  after  planting  -,  however,  in  either  case, 
it  is  adviseable,  previously  to  transplanting,  that,  in  order  to 
have  the  whole  ball  of  earth  adhere  closely  about  the  roots, 
to<give  the  pots  some  water  the  day  before  ;  and  the  method 
of  planting  is  this  :  having  some  pots  of  the  strongest  plants 
ready,  place  your  hand  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  taking  the 
stems  of  the  plants  carefully  between  your  fingers  ;  then  turn 
the  mouth  of  the  pot  downwards,  and  strike  the  edge  gently 
on  the  frame ;  the  plants,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
will  come  out  entire ;  then,  making  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
each  hill  of  earth,  place  one  pot  of  plants,  with  the  ball  entire, 
in  each  hole,  dosing  the  earth  well  round  the  ball,  and  about 
an  inch  over  the  top,  bringing  the  earth  close  round  the  stems 
of  the  plants  $  then  give  a  very  moderate  watering  towards 
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the  outside  of  the  ball  of  the  plants  $  this  done,  then  shuV 
all  the  lights  down  close  for  the  present,  till  the  steam  rises 
again  strong ;  then  must  be  tilted  a  little  behind,  in  propor- 
tion, to  give  it  vent 

The  plants  being  ridged  out  finally  into  the  beds  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  fmiting,  must  be  careful  to  give  them  fresh 
air  every  day,  by  raising  the  glasses  a  little  for  its  admission, 
and  for  the  great  steam  to  pass  off  $  and  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  lights  every  night  with  mats,  putting  them  on  aboat 
half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  little  more  or  less,  after  the  time 
of  sun-set,  and  uncover  again  in  the  morning  about  sun-rising : 
in  covering  up,  never  lei  the  ends  of  the  mats  hang  down 
low  over  the  sides  of  the  frame,  which  would  stifle  the  plants, 
and  draw  up  a  hurtful  steam. 

Air  must  be  admitted  to  them  ev^ry  day,  when  the  weather 

is  any  thing  favourable,  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses 

•from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  2n<^  or  two,  or  in  proportion  t» 

the  sharpness  or  mildness  of  the  outward  air,  and  internal  heat 

and  steam  of  the  bed. 

In  giving  the  plants  air,  it  is  a  good  method,  at  this  season, 
in  cutting  weather,  to  fasten  a  mat  across  the  ends  of  the  lights, 
where  tilted  to  hang  down  detachedly  over  the  place  where 
the  air  enters  the  frame ;  the  mat  will  break  the  wind  and 
sharp  air  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  and  yet  there  will  be  a 
due  proportion  of  air  admitted,  without  exposing  them  directly 
to  it }  and  there  will  also  be  full  liberty  to  let  the  steam  pass 
off. 

Likewise,  in  covering  the  glasses  on  nights  with  mats,  if 
there  be  a  strong  heat  and  great  steam  in  the  bed,  let  the  lights 
be  raised  a  little  behind  when  you  cover  up  5  let  them  remain 
so  all  night,  and  use  the  mats  as  above-mentioned,  to  hang 
down  before  the  place  where  the  glasses  are  raised. 

One  great  article  to  be  attended  to  now,  is  to  support  a 
constant  growing  heat  in  the  hot*bed,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  regular  growing  state.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
toward  this  is,  that  in  six  or  eight  days  after  ridging  out  the 
{^nts,  provided  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  become  moderate,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  give  some  outward  protection  of  dry, 
long  litter,  waste  hay,  fern,  straw,  &c.  laying  it  close  round 
the  sides  near  a  foot  thick,  and  as  high  as  five  or  six  inches 
up  the  sides  of  the  frame ;  but  this  will  be  particularly  ser- 
viceable if  very  wet  weather,  but  more  especially,  if  driving 
cold  rains,  or  snow,  as  also,  if  there  be  cold  piercing  winds 
all  of  which  would  c^*^l  the  bed,  and,  without  the  above  pre- 
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caution,  would  sometiores  occasion  such  sudden  and  great  decay 
of  the  beat  as  to  prove  the  maaifest  destruction  of  the  plants ; 
whereas  the  above  lining  of  litter  will  defend  the  bcd>  and  pre- 
serve a  fine  heat  till  the  dung  begins  naturally  to  decline  or 
decay  of  itself^  which  is  generally  in  about  three  weeks  op  a 
month  after  the  bed  b  made^  when  the  warmth  of  it  must  be 
renewed  by  adding  a  lining  of  fresh  hot-dung  close  to  its 
tides. 

But  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  ridg- 
ed out  into  this  hot-bed^  mind  that  their  roots  have  not  too 
much  heat  -,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  bed>  after  the 
mould  and  plants  are  in,  the  earth,  confining  the  heat  and  steam 
more  below  in  the  dun^^  will  begin  afresh  to  heat  so  violently, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  burning  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hiUs :  and  without  some  precaution  is  taken^  the  burning  will 
soon  reach  th/e  roots  of  the  plants  :  therefore,  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  let  the  bottom  of  the  hillocks  be  at  times 
examined,  by  drawing  away  a  little  of  the  earth  below  i  and 
If  any  burning  appear,  remove  the  burnt  earth,  replace  it  with 
new,  and  by  drawing  some  of  the  earth  away  quite  round, 
let  the  hills  be  kept  as  narrow  as  they  will  just  stand,  so  as 
to  support  the  plants,  and  so  let  them  remain  till  the  danger 
of  burning  is  over ;  and  then  put  Ihe  earth  round  them  again. 

When  the  great  heat  abates,  or  the  roots  of  the  plants  be- 
gin to  appear  through  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  earth,  then  be- 
gin to  add  some  fresh,  light  rich  earth  all  round  them  :  about 
Uiree  days  after  you  may  lay  some  more ;  and  in  two  of  three 
days  after  that,  you  may  earth  the  bed  ail  over,  to  the  full 
thickness,  so  as  to  be  equal  with  the  top  of  the  hillocks.  But 
before  you  lay  the  fresh  earth  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  let  it 
first  be  laid  a  few  hours,  or  foi'  one  night  in  the  frame,  up  to- 
wards the  sides,  that  it  may  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  warmth 
with  that  in  the  bed  5  then^  being  applied  round  the  hills,  as 
above,  it  will  not  be  In  danger  of  chilling  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

The  next  particular  care  is  that  of  lining  the  hot- bed  when 
the  heat  declines  :  therefore,  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins 
to  decrease  much,  let  a  lining  of  the  best  hot  dung  be  applied 
in  due  time  to  the  back  or  front  of  the  bed,  or  to  both,  if  the 
heat  is  very  much  declined.  The  dung  for  this  purpose  should 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  making  the  bed. 
Remember,  that  if  there  was  a  lining  of  dry  litter  laid  round 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  to  defend  it  from  wet,  &c.  as  before  di- 
rected, this  must  first  be  removed  before  you  apply  the  lining 
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of  the  sjdes  of  the  bed,  aboattwelre  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inch- 
es wide,  according  as  the  heat  is  less  or  more  declined,  and 
should  be  raised  abont  four  or  five  inches  higher  than  the  dang 
of  the  bed,  to  allow  for  settling :  lay  some  earth  on  the  top  of 
the  lining,  to  keep  the  rank  catting  steam  of  the  fi'esh  dang  from 
coming  np  that  way ;  which,  if  it  did,  it  woald  be  apt  to  enter 
the  frame,  at  the  place  where  the  lights  are  raised  to  admit 
air,  and  prove  of  bad  consequence  to  the  plants. 

Of  stopping  or  topping  the  above  Plants, 

The  young  plants,  both  cucumbers  and  melons,  should  be 
stopped  or  topped,  if  not  done  before,  at  the  first  joint,  by 
pruning  off  the  top  of  the  first  runner-bud;  which  being 
necessary  both  to  strengthen  them  in  promoting  a  stocky  growth 
and  cause  them  to  put  forth  lateral  shoots  at  the  first  and 
second  joints,  to  form  fruitful  runners  :  and  from  these,  others 
of  the  same  nature  will  be  produced. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  plants  have 
two  rough  leaves,  and  when  the  second  rough  leaf  is  about  the 
breadth  of  a  shilling,  having  the  first  runner-bud  rising  at  its 
base  :  and  the  sooner  this  is  detached,  the  sooner  the  plants 
acquire  strength,  and  put  out  fruitful  runners. 

It  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner — 

You  will  see  arising,  in  the  centre  of  the  |^nt,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  as  it  were  enclosed  within  it,  the 
end  of  the  first  runner,  like  a  small  bud ;  which  bud,  or  runner, 
being  the  advancing  top  of  the  plant,  is  now  to  be  taken  off 
dose,  and  may  be  done  either  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife 
or  small  scissars,  or  pinched  off  carefully  with  the  finger  and 
thumb;  or,  when  it  is  very  small,  it  may  be  picked  off  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  or  needle  ;  but  which  ever  way  you  take  it 
off,  be  careful  not  to  go  so  close  as  to  wound  the  joint  from 
whence  it  proceeds. 

Having  thus  pruned  or  stopped  the  plants  at  the  first  joint, 
they  will  by  that  means  very  quickly  get  strength,  as  will  plainly 
appear  in  a  few  days ;  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  being  thus  treated,  will  each  begin  to  send  forth 
two  or  three  runners ;  which  runners  will  probably  show 
fruit  at  their  first,  second,  or  third  joints ;  for  if  the  main  or 
first  runner  was  not  to  be  stopped  as  above,  it  would  perhaps 
run  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  in  length,  without  putting  out  more 
runners  to  fill  the  frame,  or  probably  without  showing  a  single 
fruit ;  so  that  it  is  upon  these  lateral  shoots  or  runners  produc- 
ed after  stopping  the  plants,  chat  the  fruit  is  most  likely  first 
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to  appear  in  any  tolerable  time  in  the  season  ;  but  let  it  be 
also  observed,  that  when  the  said  lateral  shoots  have  three 
joints,  and  that  if  any  of  them  do  not  then  show  fruit  at  either  of 
the  joints,  it  will  be  proper  to  pinch  off  the  top  of  such  shoots 
at  the  third  joint,  which  will  promote  their  putting  forth  a 
supply  of  two  or  three  new  shoots,  some  or  all  of  which  will 
most  likely  be  fruitful ;  and  after  this,  according  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  train  the  runners  along  in  regular  order, 
cut  out  casual  very  weakly  vines,  and  thin  others  where  very 
irregularly  crowded;  and  thus,  if  the  bed  is  well  managed, 
and  the  plants  are  forward,  those  of  the  cucumbers  will  pro- 
bably produce  proper- sized  fruit  the  end  of  this  month,  or 
beginning  or  middle  of  next ;  but  the  melons  not  so  soon 
by  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  not  till  May  or  June. — See  next 
month. 

Of  iowing  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seed, 

As  there  may  be  many  persons  who  did  not  begin  last 
month  to  sow  cucumbers  for  an  early  crop,  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  take  notice,  that  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any 
time  of  this  month,  is  still  a  good  time  to  begin  that  work, 
making  a  seed  hot- bed  for  sowing  the  seed,  as  directed  in 
January. 

Those  which  are  sown  early  in  this  month,  will,  with 
good  management,  produce  fruit  in  the  end  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April  \  and  those  sown  in  .he  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  month  will  have  fruV.  the  end  of  April,  and  will  bear  plen- 
tifully in  May  and  June,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very  good  time  to  begin 
to  sow  melons  for  a  good  crop  in  the  frames. 

The  seed  hot-bed  which  is  to  be  made  now,  either  for 
cucumbers  or  melons,  must  be  of  the  same  dimensions;  and 
the  seed  sown,  and  the  plants  managed,  as  directed  last 
month. 

But  observe,  that  to  be  well  supplied  with  either  cu- 
cumber or  melon  plants,  either  to  plant  in  new  beds,  or  to 
have  a  reserve  in  case  of  accidents  to  any  already  planted 
out,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  sow  some  seed  at  three  differ- 
ent times  this  month. 

Or  these  may  be  sown  each  time  in  such  cucumber  hot* 
beds  as  are  already  made,  and  in  cultivation :  and  when  &t 
to  prick  out,  let  it  be  mostly  in  small  pots,  as  directed  in 
raising  the  plants  last  m')nth,  and  plunging  in  the  back  part  of 
the  same  bed. 
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They  may  be  kept  there  till  wanted,  either  for  new,  or  to 
•apply  aay  deficiency  in  the  present  beds. 

Forcmg  AsparaguB. 

Hot-beds  for  obtainiDg  early  asparagaa  may  be  made  any 
time  in  this  month. 

For  the  purpose  of  forcing  asparagns,  we  must  be  provided 
with  proper  plants ;  these  are  previousiy  raised  in  tlie  natural 
groand>  from  seed,  at  hereafter  directed,  which  being  trans- 
planted from  the  leed-bed  into  other  beds  in  the  common 
ground,  and  having  two  or  three  years'  growth  there,  they  are 
then  of  the  proper  size  and  strength  for  forcing :  observing 
that  the  necessary  quantity  is  from  about  five  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  for  a  bed  for  a  three-light  frame,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  two  or  more  such  frames;  for  these  plants  in  hot-beds 
should  be  crowded  very  close,  in  order  that,  by  having  as  many 
plants  as  possible  in  eadh  frame,  they  may  produce  a  propor- 
tionable supply  of  tsparagus,  to  recompense  sufficiently  for  the 
great  trouble  and  expense  requisite  in  forcing. 

The  hot-beds,  for  this  purpose  of  forcing  asparagus,  are 
made  of  fresh  horse-dung,  ML  of  heat,  and  must  be  made  very 
substantial ;  provide,  therefore,  a  proper  quantity  of  the  above 
sort  of  dung,  as  directed  for  cucumber  hot-beds  ;  fork  it  up 
together  in  a  mixed  order,  into  a  heat ;  and  in  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung, 
it  will  be  of  a  proper  temp^rature  for  making  the  hot-bed. 

The  dung  being  thus  in  order,  then  prepare  to  make  the 
hot- bed,  which  must  be  made  of  proper  dimensions,  for  one 
or  more  three-light  frames  in  a  range,  allowing  for  it  to  be 
three  inches  wider  on  every  side  than  the  frame,  and  make  it 
a  yard  high  at  least,  and  level  the  top  even  and  smooth  :  then 
directly,  without  putting  on  the  frame  as  yet,  earth  it  all  over, 
six  or  seven  inches  thick,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
plants,  for  no  time  must  be  lost  in  making  the  most  of  the  hot- 
bed in  forcing  asparagus ;  but  remarking,  the  frame  must  not 
yet  be  put  on ;  for  the  heat  of  the  bed  being  very  strong  at 
first,  the  framing  and  glasses,  if  put  on  close,  and  thereby 
excluding  the  external  air,  would  make  it  heat  too  violently. 

The  bed  being  made,  and  earthed  as  above,  then  having  a 
proper  quantity  of  asparagus  plants,  proceed  to  place  them  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  :  previously  raising  at  one  end  a  small 
ridge  of  earth,  five  or  six  inches  high,  against  which  to  place 
the  first  course  of  plants.  This  done,  mark  on  the  surface  the 
width  of  the  frame,  and  then  begin  and  place  the  plants  against 
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this  little  ridge  of  earth,  gathered  as  close  to  one  another  as 
possible,  drawing  a  little  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  -, 
then  place  the  others  against  these  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  continue  laying  them  one  against  another,  crowded  as 
close  together  every  v^ay  as  possible  to  the  width  of  the  mark 
for  the  frame,  from  one  end  to  Uie  othet  of  the  bed,  with  their 
tops  or  crowns  all  upright,  and  of  an  equal  level :  then  when 
the  whole  bed  is  thus  planted,  let  some  moist  earth  be  directly 
banked  up  against  the  outside  roots,  all  around,  an  inch  or  two 
higher  than  their  tops  ;  which  done,  cover  the  crowns  of  the 
roots  all  over  with  light  rich  earth,  about  two  inches  thick, 
which  concludes  the  work  for  the  present,  till  the  buds  or 
young  shoots  of  the  asparagus  begin  to  ar^ear  through  the 
earth. 

Or  in  a  week,  or  ten  or  tweive  days  after  the  bed  is  made 
and  planted,  if  the  heat  Is  become  moderate,  or  if  very  bad 
weather,  great  snow,  or  excessive  rains^  &c.  may  put  on  the 
frame  and  lights ;  but  if  a  considerably  extensive  bed,  as  the 
heat  will  continue  longer  in  a  violent  state,  must  be  cautious 
in  framing  it  too  soon  before  the  buds  begin  to  advance,  or  de- 
fend the  top  occasionally  with  straw-litter,  &c. 

When  the  budd,  therefore,  of  the  asparagus  begin  to  appear 
through  the  surface  of  the  earth,  then  prepare  to  add  another 
portion  of  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  more  mould ;  previous 
to  this,  a  wreath  of  thick  straw-bands  should  be  fixed  round 
the  top  of  the  earth  of  the  bed,  close  to  the  edge,  both  to 
secure  the  outsides  of  this  farther  supply  of  earth,  and  to  place 
the  frame  on  $  for  this  purpose  make  some  large  straw-bands 
or  ropes,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  having  a  quantity  of 
small  sharp-pointed  wooden  pegs,  fix  the  straw-band  down 
neatly  along  the  top  of  the  earth,  next  the  edge,  just  in  the 
proper  place  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  for  it  serves 
both  to  secure  the  second  covering  of  earth,  and  support  the 
frame  when  it  is  put  on ;  when  the  wreath  is  thus  fixed  then 
cover  the  young  buds  of  the  asparagus  all  over  with  a  supply 
of  light  earth,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  or  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  aforesaid  wreath,  to  have  it  six  inches  depth  at  leiast, 
in  the  whole,  over  the  crown  of  the  f^ants. 

Having  applied  the  second  addition  of  earth,  then,  if  you 
judge  that  all  danger  from  burning  is  over,  it  will  be  proper  to 
put  on  the  frame ;  place  it  upon  the  wreath  of  straw- bands, 
and,  as  soon  as  thus  placed,  put  on  the  lights  or  glasses  of  the 
frame. 

After  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  bed,  it  is  necessary,  if  tnere 
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is  a  great  steam^  to  raise  or  shove  open  the  lights  at  top  occa- 
sionally an  inch  or  two>  to  give  the  steam  vent  to  pass  away» 
and  to  admit  fresh  air,  bat  especially  when  the  buds  first  begin 
o  appear. 

Observe,  that  if,  during  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the  frame, 
there  should  happen  excessive  rains,  or  great  snow,  it  is  proper 
to  cover  occasionally  with  mats  or  straw,  &c. 

But  it  must  be  remarlced,  that  for  the  first  week  or  fortnight 
after  the  bed  is  made,  and  the  asparagus  planted,  that  thn  state 
of  its  warmth  should  be  every  day  carefully  examined :  for 
that  purpose,  thrust  two  or  three  long  sharp  pointed  sticks  down 
betwixt  the  roots  into  the  dung  in  different  parts  of  the  bed ; 
when  upon  drawing  up  the  sticks,  once  or  twice  a  day^  and 
feeling  the  lower  end,  you  can  readily  judge  of  the  degree  of 
heat ;  which,  if  found  very  violent,  threatening  to  burn  the 
earth  and  scorch  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  must  be  moderated* 
by  boring,  with  a  long  thick  stake,  several  wide  holes  in  the 
dung,  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  also  in  the  earth  just  under  the 
roots,  to  admit  the  air,  and  to  let  the  rank  steam  and  burning 
quality  of  the  dung  pass  off  more  freely ;  but,  when  the  heat  is 
become  moderate,  the  holes  must  be  closed  again. 

Likewise  observe,  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed,  which  will  preserve  a  fine  kindly  growing  heat,  and 
will  defend  the  bed  from  being  chilled  by  heavy  rains,  snow,  &c. 

But  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  by  the  time  the  frame  is 
put  on,  or  soon  after  you  must  be  careful  to  examine  the  state 
of  heat  in  the  bed ;  and  if  beginning  to  decline  considerably, 
you  should  prepare  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  possible :  which  is 
to  be  done  by  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  th«  sides  of  it, 
as  directed  for  cucumber  and  melon  beds. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in  fine  weather  daily,  especially 
if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  strong,  when  the  buds  begin  to  appear 
through  this  last  covering  of  earth ;  for  fresh  air  is  necessary 
both  to  give  them  colour,  and  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  fast 
and  weak :  therefore  in  fine  sunny  days,  either  tilt  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lights  an  inch  or  two,  or  shove  them  a  little  down, 
as  may  be  convenient  5  but  keep  them  close  in  all  cold  or  very 
bad  weather,  and  always  on  nights. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats  or 
straw. 

The  bed,  if  made  and  managed  as  above  directed,  will  begin 
to  produce  aspal'agus  abundantly  in  four  or  five  weeks  ;  andj 
provided  the  heat  be  kept  up,  will  continue  producing  buds  10 
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great  plenty  for  aboat  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  A  bed  for 
a  three-light  frame  will  for  that  time,  produce  three  or  four 
hundred  buds  a-week. 

The  method  of  gathering  the  as[iaragus  in  hot-beds  is  to 
thmst  your  finger  down  gently  into  the  earth,  and  break  the 
bads  off  close  to  the  roots,  which  they  will  readily  do ;  but  the 
cntting  them  with  a  knife,  as  practised  in  the  natural  ground, 
woold,  by  reason  of  the  bads  coming  up  so  very  thick  one  under 
another,  destroy  as  many  or  more  than  yon  gather. 

When  it  is  intended  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  aspari^s 
in  the  winter  and  spring  season,  till  that  in  the  natural  ground 
comes  in,  you  should  make  a  new  hot*bed  every  three  weeks 
or  a  month. 

A  quantity  of  fresh  plants  must  also  be  procured  for  every 
new  bed  ;  for  those  which  have  been  once  forced  in  a  hot-bed 
are  not  fit  for  any  use  afterwards,  either  in  a  hot-bed  or  the 
natural  ground. 

When  designed  to  raise  asparagus  plants  for  forcing,  should 
sow  some  seed  every  year,  in  a  l^d  of  rich  earth,  as  directed 
below  ^  observing,  when  the  plants  are  one-year  old,  to  trans- 
plant them  into  an  open  compartment,  iu  rows,  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  When  they 
have  two  or  three  summers'  growth,  they  are  then  fit  to  take 
up  for  forcing ;  but  if  they  stand  three  years  before  you  take 
them  up,  they  will  produce  much  larger  buds. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  three  different  pieces  of  ground  al- 
ways employed  at  the  same  time  with  asparagus  plants  for  the 
above  purpose ;  that  is,  one  piece  for  the  seed-bed  with  seed- 
ling plants,  which  should  never  stand  longer  than  one  year 
before  transplanted  ;  the  other  two  pieces  to  be  occupied  with 
transplanted  plants  *,  one  to  be  a  year's  growth  from  the  time 
of  planting,  before  the  other ;  by  which  method  of  sowing  a 
quantity  of  seed,  and  planting  out  a  quantity  of  plants  every 
spring,  you  will,  after  the  first  three  years,  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  proper  plants  every  year,  of  eligible  age  and  growth,  as 
above,  fit  for  forcing. 

The  season  lo  sow  the  seed  is  the  last  week  in  February, 
or  first  fortnight  in  March  :  it  should  be  sown  in  a  spot  of 
light  rich  ground )  sow  it  tolerably  thick,  and  tread  it  down 
evenly,  then  rake  it  into  the  ground  in  a  regular  manner. — See 
Alarch. 

The  season  to  transplant  the  plants  from  the  seed-bed  is  in 
March,  observing  the  method  as  directed  in  that  month. 

The  season  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  for   forcing  these 
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plants  is  according  to  the  time  yoa  desire  to  have  the  plants 
fit  for  nse  ;  for  instance,  if  you  desire  them  at  Christmas^  be- 
gin  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  November. 

Such  persons  as  do  not  choose  to  raise  the  plants  themselves 
for  forcing,  or  such  as  desire  to  be  furnished  with  plants  for 
that  purpose^  till  their  own  are  ready,  may  in  either  case  be 
supplied  with  them  at  most  of  the  kitchen-gardeners  near  great 
cities,  but  particularly  those  near  London,  many  of  whom  raise 
great  quantities  purposely  for  forcing. 

They  may  be  purchased  generally  by  the  rod  of  ground  they 
grow  upon,  and  about  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  rod  is  the 
price :  there  are  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred  roots 
in  a  rod ;  and  two  and  half,  or  three  rods  at  most,  is  sufficient 
for  a  three- light  frame. 

These  plants,  if  properly  packed  up  in  hampers,  or  boxes, 
with  straw,  may  be  conveyed  to  a  great  distance :  I  have  had 
them  come  sixty  miles  in  the  winter  season  for  forcing ;  when 
they  have  come  very  safe>  and  produced  buds  plentifully. 

JIfiMAroojiif. 

Take  care  that  the  mushroom  beds  are  still  well  defended 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost  ^  both  of  which  would  destroy  the 
spawn. 

The  covering  of  straw  should  never  be  less  than  twelve 
inches  thick  on  every  part  of  the  bed :  and  at  this  season,  it 
would  be  proper  to  continue  some  large  garden  mats,  spread 
over  the  straw  covering,  to  secure  the  bed  more  effectually 
from  wet  and  cold  :  and  observing,  that  if  the  wet  at  any  time 
has  penetrated  quite  through  any  part  of  the  covering,  let  the 
wet  straw  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  some  that  is  clean 
and  dry. 

New  mushroom  beds  may  be  made.  For  the  particular  me- 
thod and  management,  see  September, 

Kidney'Beans. 

The  beginning  or  any  time  this  month  you  may  make  a 
hot-bed  for  some  early  kidney^beans. 

Prepare  for  that  purpose  some  new  horse-dung,  as  directed 
for  cucumber  and  other  hot-beds ;  with  which  let  the  beds  be 
made  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  long  enough  for  one 
or  more  frames.  Make  the  surface  of  the  bed  even  and  smootl^ 
and  put  on  the  frame.  When  the  heat  is  become  moderate 
let  the  bed  be  covered  with  rich  light  earth,  seven  or  eight 
inches  thick :  then  draw  drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
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the  frame  a  foot  asander^  and  an  inch  deep.  Drop  the  beans 
therein  two  or  three  inches  apart^  and  cover  them  an  inch  deep 
with  earth. 

Or  may  sow  the  beans  thick  in  a  small  hot-bed^  or  in  pots 
therein^  to  raise  the  plants  about  an  inch  in  growth^  then  trans- 
planted into  a  larger  hot-bed^  as  above>  to  remain. 

The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the  early  white  dwarf, 
Dlack^  and  liver- coloured  dwarf  kidney-beans,  because  they 
come  earlier,  and  do  not  run  so  strong  or  rampant  as  the  otner 
sorts. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  raise  the  lights  a  little  be- 
hind, every  mild  day,  to  admit  fresh  air  to  strengthen  their 
growth ;  giving  also  occasional  gentle  waterings,  continuing 
the  same  care  in  their  advancing  state,  and  support  n  proper 
heat  in  the  bed :  they  will'  thus  afford  an  early  produce  in 
April,  &c. 

But  where  there  is  a  hot-house  may  raise  early  kidney  or 
French  beans,  generally  with  much  less  trouble,  and  more  cer- 
tfun  good  success  than  in  hot-beds,  as  above. 

Small  Salading, 

Sow  the  different  sorts  of  small  salading  once  a  week 
or  ten  days,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  rape,  and 
lettuce,  &c.  ^ 

These  small  salad  seeds,  if  open  mild  Weather  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  may  be  now  sown  in  beds  or  borders 
of  natural  earth,  in  the  common  ground ;  but,  provided  you 
have  the  convenieney,  it  will,  notwithstanding,  be  proper  to 
shelter  the  bed  with  a  frame  and  lights,  or  with  bell  or  hand 
glasses ;  or  where  these  are  wanting,  you  may  sow  the  seeds 
on  warm  borders,  and  shelter  them  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather, 
with  a  covering  of  mats. 

Choose  fo^  these  seeds  a  spot  of  dry  light  ground  ;  dig  it 
neatly,  and  rake  the  surface  hue;  then  draw  flat  shallow 
drills ;  sow  the  seed  therein,  each  sort  separate,  Tery  thick, 
and  earth  it  over  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
and  if  intended  to  cover  with  glasses,  let  them  be  directly 
But  on  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  give  air  by  raising 
the  lights  behind,  or  by  taking  them  off  in  ]^ne  days. 

But  if  the  weather  should  now  prove  very  cold,  such  as  frost, 
mow,  or  cold  rain,  and  that  a  constant  supply  of  these  small 
6erbs  are  wanted,  or  that  they  are  waated  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  at  any  particular  time,  it  will,  for  the  greater  certainty  of 
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procariog  them,  be  still  proper,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  to 
raise  them  in  a  slight  hot-bed. 

Make  the  bed  with  fresh  horse-dung,  about  eighteen  inches, 
or  two  feet  high ;  set  on  the  frame,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
earth,  four  or  five  inches  thick. 

Sow  the  seeds  thick,  either  in  shallow  drills,  or  on  the  sur- 
face, eadi  sort  separate  (see  January);  and  sift  as  much  fine 
earth  over  as  will  just  cover  it ;  put  on  the  lights,  and  when 
the  plants  appear,  give  plenty  of  air. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  »pen 
and  mild  weather,  yon  may  begin  to  sow  a  small  salading 
on  warm  borders,  in  the  open  ground ;  and  if  the  weather 
continues  mild,  it  will  succeed  tolerably  well  without  any 
ooTering. 

When  these  plants,  both  under  cover  and  in  the  open  ground, 
begin  to  come  up,  they  sometimes,  by  rising  very  thick,  raise 
the  earth  in  a  kind  of  cake  upon  their  tops,  which  consequently 
retards  their  growth ;  they  may  be  assisted  by  whisking  the 
sorface  lightly  with  your  hand,  &c.  to  separate  the  earth ;  after 
which  the  plants  will  rise  regularly. 

When  those  coming  up  in  the  open  ground,' the  latter  end  ot 
this  month,  happen  to  be  attacked  with  morning  hoar-fi-osts, 
and  likely  to  be  a  sunny  mild  day,  if  before  the  sun  rises  full 
upon  them,  you  water  them  out  of  a  watering-pot,  with  the 
head  on,  to  wash  off  the  frosty  rime,  it  will  prevent  their 
changing  black  and  going  off. 

Care  of  C  nliflower  PlanU, 

Cauliflower  plants  in  frames  should  have  the  free  air  every 
mild  day,  by  taking  the  glasses  entirely  ofL 

About  the  end  of  the  month,  if  mild  settled  weather,  you 
may  begin  to  transplant  some  of  the  strongest  plants  into  the 
place  where  they  are  to  remain.  Plant  them  in  a  quarter  of 
rich  well- dunged  ground,  thirty  inches  or  a  yard  distance  each 
way;  but  if  cold  and  unsettled  weather,  defer  this  planting 
till  next  month. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  bell  glasses  should  also  be  thin- 
ned out  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for  planting  as  above, 
if  mild  fine  weather,  and  the  plants  tolerably  strong  $  that  is, 
if  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  under  each  glass,  let  all  above 
that  number  be  taken  away.  But  if  very  cold  unfavourable 
weather,  as  above  observed^  defer  this  work  till  March,  ob- 
serving, however,  when  performing  it,  to  take  up  the  weakest 
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and  let  the  strongest  remain  under  the  glasses  to  come  in  for 
the  principal  early  crops ;  and  draw  some  earth  up  round  their 
stems,  still  continuing  the  glasses,  and  give  air  by  tilting  on^ 
side.  The  plants  which  are  taken  up  should  be  planted  in 
another  spot  of  ground,  the  tame  distance  as  advised  above  for 
the  frame  plants. 

In  transplanting  cauliflowers,  if  necessary  to  make  the  most 
advantage  of  the  ground,  may,  on  the  same  compartment  sow 
a  crop  of  spinach  and  radishes,  a  week  or  fortnight  before  the 
cauliflowers  are  planted :  and  by  the  time  the  latter  begin  to 
advance  considerably,  the  other  will  all  be  gathered  off  for  use, 
without  having  retarded  the  growth  of  the  cauliflowers. 

Sowing  CauKflotoer  Seed, 

Sow  cauliflower  seed,  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time 
this  month,  to  raise  some  plants  to  succeed  the  early  crops ; 
or,  also  in  case  none  were  raised  last  autumn  for  early  plants, 
or  that  these  have  been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter ; 
but  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  up  soon,  and  to  forward  them 
in  growth,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  in  a  slight  hot-bed. 

Make  the  bed  about  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  high  in  dung, 
and  put  a  frame  on ;  then  lay  four  or  five  inches  thick  of  rich 
earth  over  the  bed. 

Sow  the  seed  on  the  surface,  cover  it  with  light  earth,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  tnen  put  on  the  glass. 

When  the  plants  r^ppear,  let  them  have  f^ir  every  day,  by 
raising  or  opening  the  light  at  the  upper  v^nd,  an  inch  or  two ; 
and  in  mild  weather  the  lights  may  be  taken  entirely  off  in  the^ 
day  time ;  for  the  plants  must  not  be  kept  too  close,  for  that 
would  draw  them  up  weak. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame  for  the 
above  bed,  yon  may  cover  it  on  nights,  and  in  bad  weather, 
with  mats. 

Sprinkle  them  with  water  frequently,  if  moderate  showers  of 
run  do  not  fall. 

Transplant  Cabbages* 

Early  York  and  sngar-loaf  cabbages,  the  Antwerp,  Battersea, 
and  -other  cabbage  plants,  if  tolerable  strong  in  growth,  should 
now  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

If  your  plants  are  pretty  strong,  they  may,  if  mild  opeiv 
weather,  be  planted  out  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  | 
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bat  if  they  are  weakly^  or  much  cut  by  the  frosty  let  them 
remain  two  or  three  weeks  to  recorer,  or  till  the  banning  or 
middle  of  March. 

Choose  for  those  plants  a  compartment  of  good  gronnd^  and 
it  wonkl  be  of  much  advantage  to  dig  in  a  supply  of  good  dong  : 
then  set  the  plants  in  rows  two  feet  to  two  and  a  half 
distance^  in  Uie  smaller  and  larger  kinds,  to  attain  full 
growth  for  the  main  crop  $  or  some  early  kinds  to  cut  young 
in  a  thinning  order,  may  be  planted  only  a  foot  and  half 
asunder. 

Sow  Cabbagti  and  Savojfi. 

Sow  some  sugar- loaf,  early  Yorkshire,  and  other  summer 
cabbages,  and  large  autumnal  kinds  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month,  for  summer  and  autumn  use.  These  will 
succeed  the  early  plants,  for  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  &c. 

But  if  the  winter  has  been  severe,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  plants  which  were  sown  last  August  to  stand  the  winter 
for  an  early  crop,  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  proper  to  sow  some 
of  the  early  seed  as  soon  in  this  month  as  the  weather  will 
permit  |  and  if  a  few  are  forwarded  by  sowing  them  in  a  light 
hot-bed,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

Sow  also  some  red  cabbages  for  next  winter's  supply. 

Savoy-seed  may  be  sown,  for  the  first  crop  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Those  savoys  which  are  now  sown  will  be  ready  in  Sep- 
tember, and  they  will  be  finely  cabbaged  by  October,  and 
will  continue  in  good  perfection  all  November  and  Decem- 
ber,  &c. 

Cabbages  and  savoys  for  seed  may  be  planted  this  month, 
if  not  done  before.  Take  up  the  plants  in  a  dry  day,  clear 
off  all  the  large  leaves,  and  plant  them  two  feet  asunder 
each  way,  by  the  method  explained  last  month,  placing 
them  so  deep  that  no  part  but  the  head  may  appear  above 
ground. 

Earthing  up  and  sowing  Celery. 

Earth  up  late  celery  in  open  dry  weather,  if  the  plants  nave 
stood  the  winter  in  tolerably  good  condition  and  are  of  some 
advanced  length  above  ground. 

About    the    middle,    or  towards   the  latter    end   of    the 
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mouthy  prepare  a  small  bed  of  light  rich  earth  id  a  warm 
6order,  to  sow  some  upright  celery  seed  in,  for  aa  early- 
crop. 

BreaV  the  earth  very  fine,  and  either  sow  the  seed  on  the 
rough  Rurface,  and  rake  it  in  lightly  ;  or  first  rake  the  sorface 
smooth,  sow  the  seed  thereon,  and  cover  it  with  light  earth 
sifted  over  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ;  or  the  ground  being 
formed  into  a  three  or  four  feet  wide  bed,  and  the  surface 
raked,  then  with  the  back  of  the  rake  trim  the  earth  evenly  off 
the  surface  about  half  an  inch  deep  into  the  alley ;  sow  the  seed 
on  the  bed,  and  with  the  rake  draw  the  earth  over  it  evenly , 
and  lightly  trim  the  surface  smooth. — But  those  who  desire  to 
have  the  plants  come  in  pretty  forward,  should  sow  the  seed 
in  a  slight  hot-bed,  under  a  frame  and  lights,  or  hand-glasses ;  or 
in  default  of  these,  cover  on  nights  and  bad  weather  with  mats  ; 
being  careful,  in  either  method,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
to  admit  the  free  air  every  mild  day.  The  plants  raised  from 
this  sowing  come  in  for  use  in  June  and  July. 

There  should  not  be  many  of  these  early-sown  olants  planted 
out,  intended  for  a  continuing  supply,  only  a  few  to  come  in 
before  the  general  crop ;  for  they  will  soon  pipe  in  the  heart 
and  run  up  for  seed. — See  March,  April,  May, 

Radishe$, 

Dig  a  warm  border,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  sow  some 
short-topped  radish- seed,  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month. 
Dig  another  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  sow  it  with  salmon 
radish-seed  j  they  will  succeed  the  short- tops.  About  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after,  let  some  more  of  both  sorts  be  sown 
in  an  open  situation,  in  larger  portions  for  the  main  crop,  that 
there  may  be  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  the^e  xoots  in 
their  proper  season. 

Let  them  generally  be  sown  broad-cast  on  the  rofagli  surface, 
either  in  a  continued  space,  or  in  four  or  five  feet  wide  beds, 
and  rake  them  in  with  an  even  hand  ^  or  in  sowing  large  crops 
in  one  continued  space,  if  quite  dry  light  ground,  it  is  eligible, 
before  raking  in,  to  tread  down  the  seed  lightly,  then  rake  it  in 
regularly. 

You  may  sow  among  the  great  crops  of  radishes  a  sprink- 
ling of  spinach  and  lettuce-seed  ;  the  spinach  will  come  in  after 
the  radish,  and  the  lettuce  after  the  spinach. 

Continue  to  cover  the  early  crops  of  radishes  in  frosty  wea- 
ther and  cold  nights  with  straws  &c.  as  directed  last  month. 
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If  early  radishes  are  required  as  soon  as  possible,  let  some 
dwarf  short-tops  be  sown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  in  the  manner  directed  last  month. 

T^tmip-rooted  Radish. 

Sow  a  few  of  the  small  white  tarnip  radish  to  draw  for  sa- 
lads in  April  and  May  ;  they  eat  crisp,  and  are  agreeably  fla- 
Toured.— See  March  and  April. 

Or  some  may  be  sown  in  a  slender  hot-bed ^  to  have  them 
come  earlier  by  a  fortnight  or  more. 

Spinach. 

Winter  spinach  will  now  advance  in  growth :  dear  out  all 
weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  for  use  as  wanted. — See  March. 

Sow  spinach  about  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  mild  wea- 
ther :  let  some  good  ground  be  got  ready  for  this  seed,  and  sow 
it  thin  and  regular,  either  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in  drills 
a  foot  asunder. 

Spinach  may  be  sown  between  rows  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
and  beans,  or  the  like,  if  ground  be  scarce. 

The  smooth-seeded,  round-leaved  kind,  is  the  best  to  sow 
now  J  and  if  desired  to  have  a  constant  supply,  let  the  rowings 
be  repeated  every  fortnight  or  there  weeks. — See  March. 

Sowing  and  planting  Lettuces. 

About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  you  may  sow  several  sorts  of  lettuce-seeds  on  warm 
borders.  The  white  and  green  cos  kind,  and  the  Cilicia  and 
cabbage  lettuce,  are  proper  sorts  to  sow  now ;  you  may  also 
sow  some  of  the  imperial  and  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  or  any 
other  sorts ;  let  the  seeds  be  sown  moderately  thick,  and  rake 
them  in  regularly. 

Or,  in  order  to  have  a  few  lettuces  forwarder  for  transplant- 
ing, you  m^y^  early  in  the  month,  sow  cos  or  other  lettuce - 
seeds,  in  a  frame,  and  cover  them  occasionally  with  glasses  or 
mats,  on  nights  and  sharp  weather ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
advanced  about  two  inches  in  growth,  they  are  to  be  transplant- 
ed in  the  full  ground. 

But,  in  order  to  have  a  few  come  in  pretty  forward  for  trans- 
planting, there  may  be  a  little  green  and  white  cos  sown  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  be  ready  to  transplant  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  those  in  the  full  ground. 

Lettuces  which  have  stood  the  winter,  closely  planted,  in 
warm  border?,  or  in  ^'ames,  should,  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
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if  qoite  mild  weather^  be  tbiDoed  oat  where  they  stand  too 
dose  :  let  them  be  thiDDed  regalarly,  leaving  them  a  foot  dis* 
tance  each  way,  for  they  will  require  so  muab  room  to  grow  to 
their  fall  size  j  the  plants  which  are  drawnoat  should  he  plan- 
ted in  an  open  spot  of  rich  ground  a  foot  asander ;  and  give  a 
little  water  as  soon  as  planted. 

Carrots  and  Parmep$. 

Prepare  some  ground  abont  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month,  in  which  to  sow  carrots  and  parsneps. 

These  roots  grow  largest  in  light  ground,  and  the  farther 
from  trees  the  better :  for  they  thrive  best  in  open  exposure. 
Let  the  ground  be  trenched,  one  full  spade  deep  at  least  $  but 
if  doable  digged^  two  moderate  spades  3  it  will  be  of  particular 
advantage  in  promoting  long  handsome  roots,  both  of  the  carrots 
and  pai*sneps;  let  the  clods  be  well  broken,  and  lay  the  surface 
even. 

They  must  be  sown  separately,  each  sort  in  distinct  compart- 
ments ;  either  dividing  the  ground  in  four  or  five  feet-wide  beds> 
or  remain  in  one  continued  plat  3  sow  the  seeds  on  the  rough 
surface,  not  too  thick,  and  rake  them  in  regularly  ;  or  if  a  light 
dry  soil,  may  first  tread  them  in  evenly  with  the  feet,  pretty 
dose  together,  then  rake  them  fully  into  the  ground. — See 
next  month. 

Plant  carrots,  parsneps,  and  beets  for  seed ;  let  them  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  asunder. 

Beet. 

This  is  now  the  time  to  begin  to  sow  the  different  sorts  of 
beet }  the  red  beet  for  its  large  root ;  and  the  green  and  white 
sorts  for  their  leaves  in  soups,  stewing,  &c. 

Let  the  different  sorts  be  sown  in  separate  beds,  &c.  either 
sown  broad-cast,  or  on  the  general  rough  surface,  and  raked  in 
regularly ',  or  as  beet  seed  is  pretty  large,  it  is  an  eligible  method 
either  to  sow  it  in  drills,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  regularly 
covered  in  the  earth  all  an  equal  depth,  or  to  dot  or  dibble  it 
in  with  a  blunt-ended  dibble  in  rows ;  let  drills  be  drawn  with 
a  hoe,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder  3 
sow  the  seed  therein  thinly,  and  earth  it  over  an  inch  thick  3 
and  if  you  sow  it  by  dotting  in,  have  a  blunt  dibble,  and.  in  lines 
a  foot  asunder,  dot  holes  an  inch  deep,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
distance  in  the  row,  dropping  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  as 
you  go  on,  and  cover  them  in  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
leave  only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each  place. 
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Likewise  may  now  sow  the  mangel  wurzel  or  German  beet, 
for  its  large  green  leaves  to  boil  as  8pinach>  and  thick  fleshy 
leaf  stalks  to  dress  like  asparagus  j  but  the  root  though  very 
large,  is  of  little  worth  for  any  domestic  occasions. 

Oniont  and  Leeks. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  months  you  may  get 
some  ground  ready  for  sowing  onions  and  leeks. 

Choose  a  compartment  for  each  where  the  ground  is  good 
and  not  too  wet ;  and  if  you  dig  some  good  rotten  dung  in,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plants.  Either  divide  the 
ground  into  four  or  five  feet  wide  beds,  or  sow  the  seed  in  one 
continued  compartment,  each  sort  separate  ;  sow  ihem  in  a  dry 
day,  on  the  rough  surface,  moderately  thick,  as  regularly  as 
possible,  and  directly  rake  it  in  evenly  in  a  regular  manner  $ 
or  if  sown  in  continued  large  compartments  without  dividing 
into  beds,  if  the  ground  i^  light  and  dry  may  first  tread  in  the 
seed  lightly,  and  to  settle  the  ground  equally,  that  it  may  not 
sink  in  holes  with  the  feet  in  raking ;  then  rake  it  in  regularly, 
as  above. 

Or  there  may  be  a  thin  sprinkling  of  leek-seed  sown  with 
the  onions,  the  onions  being  generally  at  their  full  growth,  and 
drawn  off  in  ths  auddle  of  August ;  the  leeks  will  thea  nave 
full  scope,  and  grow  to  a  large  size. 

But  when  intended  to  sow  leeks  for  a  continuing  full  crop, 
or  to  be  afterwards  transplanted,  they  should  be  sown  separate, 
and  moderately  thick,  in  beds  about  four  feet  broad. 

The  leeks  are  generally  fit  to  transplant  in  June  and  July. — 
Observe  the  directions  there  given. 

•Planting  Bemns, 

Dig  an  open  quarter  of  ground  the  beginniog  of  this  month, 
for  a  full  crop  of  beans.  Windsor,  Toker,  Sandwich,  anJ 
other  large  beaus,  are  proper  to  plant  at  this  season  for  the 
main  crop.  Plant  these  large  beans  in  rows  ps  yard  asunder, 
and  four  or  five  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  not  more  than 
;Wo  or  three  inches  deep. 

You  may  also  plant  any  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  beans,  they 
are  mostly  great  bearers  }  such  as  the  long-pods,  Mumford's, 
white-blossom,  broad  Spanish,  &c.  (see  the  catalogue),  plant* 
ing  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a  yard  asunder,  and 
two  or  three  inches  deep 

Beans  may  either  generally  be  planted  by  dibble,  or  occa^ 
sionally  in  drills,  the  above  depth. 
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Sowing  Peas, 

Sow  a  principal  crop  of  peas  the  beginning  of  this  month  in 
an  open  piece  of  ground  :  may  still  continue  sowing  a  sacces- 
lion  of  the  hotspurs^  and  other  small  kinds  ^  and  it  is  now  a 
fine  season  to  sow  foil  crops  of  the  large  sort  of  peas>  such  as 
marrowfats^  rouncivals^  &c 

For  sowing  marr':^fats^  and  other  large  peas,  draw  drills 
three  feet  and  half  asunder :  but  if  you  intend  to  set  sticks  for 
these  large  kind  of  peas  to  climb  apon  for  support,  draw  the 
drills  four  feet  distant. 

Hotspur,  and  other  smaller  kinds  of  peas>  should  be  sown  in 
drills,  two  feet  to  a  yard  asunder ;  and  if  yon  intend  to  place 
sticks  for  them  to  run  upon,  allow  three  feet  and  half  between 
the  rows. 

The  drills  for  sowing  peas  should  be  drawn  with  a  hoe,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  deep. 

Earthing  up  Beans  and  Peat* 

Beans  and  peas  which  are  up^  and  adranoed  from  two  or 
three  to  five  or  six  inches  high^  should  have  earth  drawn  up  to 
Uieir  stems,  which  will  strengthen  them  and  protect  them  from 
frost.     Let  this  be  done  in  a  mild  dry  day. 

Scorzonera,  SaUaJy,  and  Hamburgh  Parsley, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  sow  sconsonera,  salsafy, 
and  Hamburgh  parsley. 

These  plants  are  in  some  families  much  esteemed  for  their 
roots,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  eaten,  except  the 
salsafy,  as  explained  below. 

The  roots  run  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of 
carrots  and  parsneps,  and  are  boiled  and  eaten  either  alone  or 
with  flesh-meat,  like  young  carrots,  &c. 

These  are  fit  for  use  from  July  till  March. 

But  the  salsafy  is  estimable  both  for  its  roots  at  above,  and 
for  the  young  shoots  rising  in  the  spring  from  the  year-old 
plants,  being  gathered  while  green  and  tender,  are  good  to  boil 
and  eat  in  the  manner  of  asparagus. 

Dig  one  or  more  beds  for  each  of  the  above,  in  an  open 
situation.  Sow  the  seed  either  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches 
distance,  and  earthed  over  half  an  inch,  or  sown  on  the  rough 
surface,  and  rake  them  in  equally  :  they  are  all  to  remain  where 
sown,  and  the  plants  thinned  in  May  or  June,  to  six  inches 
distance. 
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Borage,  Bunui,  Lavage,  Angelica,  Sfc. 

You  may  sow  borage,  boraet,  clary,  and  marigolds,  orach, 
cardus,  dill,  fenoel,  bogloRs,  sorrel,  chervil,  and  such  like  herbs, 
about  the  middle,  or  any  time  of  Uiia  month,  when  the  weather 
is  0|>cn. 

Angelica  and  lovage  may  also  be  sown  at  the  same  time ; 
they  delight  in  moist  situations,  bat  will  also  grow  in  any 
common  soil. 

Sow  all  the  above  seeds  moderately  thin,  and  each  sort 
separately,  in  a  border  or  beds  of  light  earth,  and  rake  them  in 
evenly  ;  or  may  be  sown  in  drills,  six  to  twelve  inches  asunder ; 
some  to  remain  where  sown,  others  planted  out  in  summer. — 
See  June, 

Thyme,  Marjoram,  Savory,  and  Hyuop, 

Thyme,  marjoram,  hyssop,  and  savory,  may  be  sown  aboat 
the  latter  end  of  this  luouiU.  Let  a  warm  spot  of  light  rich 
ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  be  prepared  for  these  seeds;  dig 
it  neatly,  break  the  earth  fine,  and  make  the  surface  smooth  : 
sow  the  seeds  thereon,  each  sort  separate,  and  rake  them  io 

light  and  evenly 

They  may  remain  rtome  where  sown,  and  tne  resc  pcatidoa 
out  in  June,  &c 

Or  some  may  c^o  tijwn  in  drills,  to  remain  as  an  edging  tc  a 
border,  &c. 

Coriander  and  CfierviL 

Coriander  and  chervil,  for  soups  and  salads,  &c.  may  be  sown 
any  time  this  month,  when  mild,  dry  weather;  sowing  each 
sort  separate,  generally  in  shallow  drills,  six  to  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  covered  in  evenly  with  the  earth,  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  especially  the  coriander- seed. 

These  plants  are  always  to  remain  where  sown ;  and  as  they 
soon  fly  up  to  seed  in  summer,  some  should  be  bowb  every 
month,  &c. 

OarHck,  Rocambole,  and  ShaUoU. 

Prepare  some  beds  of  good  ground,  four  feet  wide,  in  which 
to  plant  garlick,  rocambole,  and  shallots;  of  which  procure 
some  best  bulbs  or  roots ;  divide  the  garlick  and  roeambole 
into  cloves,  and  the  shallots  into  off- sets,  as  they  admit ;  plaift 
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them  in  rows,  lengthways  the  beds^  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder' 
by  six  inches  distance  in  each  row,  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a  dibble^  or  in  drills  drawn 
with  a  hoe. 

Sowing  Parsley. 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  sow  full  crops  of  parsley,  either  in 
drills  along  the  edges  of  some  of  the  quarters^  or  borders  ;  or 
in  continoed  rows,  nine  inches  asondcr^  as  directed  the  last 
and  succeeding  months; 

Potafos. 

Potatos  may  be  planted,  a  few  for  an  early  crop,  about  the 
Biiddle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  open  weather. 

Those  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
or,  more  properly  speakii^,  of  the  potato  itself,  cut  into  seve- 
ral pieces  for  sets,  or  occasionally  planted  whole ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  the  most  eligible  :  and  for  that  purpose,  procure  some 
best,  middling  large  potatos,  and  divide  and  cut  each  into  two, 
three,  or  more  pieces,  minding  that  every  piece  be  furnished 
with  one  or  two  buds,  or  eyes. 

They  must  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the  row  5  and  plant 
them  about  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

The  method  of  planting  them  is  most  generally  with  a  large 
blunt-ended  dibble,  making  a  hole  for  each  set  the  above  depth; 
or  sometimes  by  planting  in  drills,  also  by  making  a  smaU 
aperture  with  a  spade,  for  each  set,  and  sometimes,  in  field 
culture,  are  planted  in  the  furrows,  as  they  plough  the  ground, 
or  in  drill  furrows  after  the  ground  is  ploughed. — See  Potatos 
in  March, 

Or,  for  early  potatos,  some  early  dwarf  kinds  may  be  plan- 
ted in  a  hot- bed  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Horse'Radish. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  either  cut 
from  the  top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  some  old  roots  cut  into 
pieces  of  that  length. 

The  method  is  this  :  first  procure  a  quantity  of  proper  sets, 
which  may  be  either  the  small  off- sets  that  arise  from  the  bot- 
tom or  sides  of  the  main  roots,  and  of  which  take  cuttings  oF 
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their  tops  two  or  three  inches  loog ;  Csr  may  ase  also  the  tops 
and  crowns  of  the  old  roots  when  taken  op  for  ase,  in  cuttings 
of  the  above  length  :  or  in  default  of  a  sufficiency  of  crowns  or 
tops  of  either,  you  may  divide  a  qua  Aity  of  old  knotty  roots 
into  cuttings,  in  length  as  aforesaid ,  which,  if  furnished  eack 
with  two  or  three  bods  or  eyes  they  will  make  tolerable  sets  : 
bat  give  preference  to  the  cuttings  of  tne  crowns  or  tops,  if 
enoagh  can  be  procared ;  observing  that  when  intended  to 
make  a  fresh  plantation,  yoo  should,  during  winter^  &c. 
when  yoo  take  the  plants  upj  for  use,  reserve  all  the  best  off- 
sets (or  planting ;  also  the  crowns  of  the  main  roots  :  but  this 
latter  is  only  practicable  in  private  gardens ;  fi»r  where  the 
large  roots  are  designed  for  sale,  their  tops  must  not  be  taken 
off,  which  will  render  them  onsaleable  in  market  $  therefore 
the  market  gardeners  always  reserve  the  strongest  off-sets  aris- 
ing either  from  the  bottom,  or  emitted  from  the  side  of  the 
main  root. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  proper  quantity  of  sets,  then 
proceed  to  prepare  the  groond  for  t^ieir  reception :  and  they 
may  either  be  planted  with  a  dibble  after  the  ground  is  dog, 
or  trenched  in  as  yoo  proceed  in  digging  the  ground,  especi- 
ally if  a  light  mellow  soil. 

Choose,  however,  an  open  situation,  and  as  light  and  deep 
a  soil  as  the  garden  affords ;  which  trench  regularly,  one  good 
spade  deep  at  least. 

Then  proceed  by  dibble-planting  in  the  following  manner --> 
Being  provided  with  a  long  dibble,  then  beginning  at  one  end 
of  the  piece  of  ground,  range  a  line  cross- ways,  and  with  the 
dibble  make  holes  aboot  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  be 
careful  to  make  them  all  of  an  equal  depth,  which  you  may 
readily  do,  by  making  a  mark  upon  the  dibble,  according  to 
the  above,  so  thrusting  it  always  down  to  that  mark,  making 
the  holes  six  inches  asonder,  dropping,  as  yoo  go  on,  one  set 
or  cutting  in  each  hole,  with  the  crown,  &c.  opright,  taking 
care  to  fill  or  close  the  holes  up  properly  with  the  earth,  and 
let  the  rows  be  two  feet  asonder. 

The  other  method  of  planting  by  trenching  in  the  sets,  is, 
IVaI  opening  a  trench  at  one  end,  in  the  common  method  of 
trench' ng,  two  spades  wide,  and  one  good  spade  deep,  and 
then  having  the  sets  or  cuttings,  plant  one  row  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  not  planted  deep,  as  in  the 
above  method,  only  jost  inserted  to  their  tops  with  the  crowns 
upright^  about  six  inches  asonder ;  then  dig  the  next  trench 
the  same  width  and  depth,  turning  the  earth  into  the  first 
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trench,  over  the  rows  of  sets ;  thos  proceed,  trench  and 
trench,  to  the  end,  breaking  all  lumpy  clods. 

By  practising  either  of  the  above  methods  of  planting  horse- 
radish, the  sets  will  shoot  Dp  perfectly  straight  root  shoots  quite 
to  the  top,  whereby  they  will  be  long  and  smooth,  and  swell 
evenly  their  whole  length ;  and  will  sometimes  attain  tolerable 
perfection  in  one  summer's  growth. 

When  the  whole  is  planted,  the  ground  may  then  be  sown 
with  spinach,  which  will  come  up  time  enough  to  gather  o7  in 
April  and  May,  to  give  the  radish  full  room  to  grow ;  for  this, 
having  a  great  depth  of  earth  to  shoot  through,  will  not  come 
up  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  when  the  spinach  will 
be  mostly  all  gathered. 

They  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  for  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  3  after  this  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground,  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

In  the  autumn  after  planting,  thai  is,  about  Michaelmas,  you 
may  begin  to  take  up  some  of  the  roots  for  use,  but  if  they 
are  rather  of  small  size,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  let  the  princi* 
pal  part  stand  to  have  another  summer*s  growth  when  they 
will  be  very  fine  and  large. 

When  you  take  up  these  roots,  it  should  be  done  r^ularly, 
not  digging  up  a  root  here  and  there,  as  we  often  see  practised 
in  private  gardens,  but  beginning  at  the  first  row,  and  proceed- 
ing  from  row  to  row,  according  as  you  want  them  ;  observing 
to  throw  out  a  trench  close  along  to  the  first  row  of  roots, 
and  as  deep  as  the  root  goes,  but  not  to  loosen  the  bottom 
thereof,  which  is  called  the  stool.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
earth  away  quite  to  the  stool  or  bottom  of  the  roots  $  then 
with  the  spade,  or  a  knife,  cut  each  root  off  level,  close  to 
where  it  proceeds  from. 

All  the  stools,  ot  bottoms  of  the  roots,  must  be  left  in  the 
ground  undisturbed,  for  these  yield  a  large  successional  supply 
of  new  shoot-roots,  as  above,  the  succeeding  year ;  and  when 
this  production  is  dug  up,  the  old  stools  still  remaining  produce 
another  supply  the  year  after ;  and  thus,,  being  permitted  to 
stand,  they  continue,  as  often  as  the  produce  is  gathered^  to 
furnish  a  fresh  supply  the  succeeding  season,  many  years. 

But  care  must  be  taken  when  digging  up  the  roots,  always  to 
clear  the  old  stool  from  all  straggling  or  small  roots  .whatever; 
and,  in  the  summer  season^  to  draw  op  all  small  plants  rising 
between  the  rows. 
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Sawing  Tum^, 

Sow  some  early  Dutch  taroip-seed  aboat  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month,  in  a  warm-lyiog  open  spot  of  light  ground ; 
but  as  these  early-sown  plants  will  soon  ran  ap  tp  seed  before 
the  roots  attain  any  tolerable  size,  should  sow  only  a  small 
quantity  at  this  time^  to  come  in  early  in  May.— See  March 
and  April, 

Planting  Liquorice. 

Now  prepare  some  deep  ground  to  plant  liqnorice  where  re- 
quired i  the  ground  should  nave  two  or  three  spades  depth  of 
good  soil>  and  ibo  digged  that  depth,  that  the  root,  the  only 
useful  part,  may  run  considerably  deep  in  the  earth. 

Procure  sets  of  the  small  horizontal  roots,  which  run  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  cut  them  into  lengths  of  six  inches, 
and  p«aut  them  by  dibble,  in  rows  a  yard  asunder,  by  half  thut 
distance  in  the  row,  placing  them  wholly  within  the  earth ;  as 
soon  as  planted,  may  sow  a  thin  crop  of  onions  on  the  same 
ground  the  first  year.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds  all  sum- 
mer  -,  and  when  the  onions  come  off,  hoe  the  ground  well 
and  in  winter  blightly  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows. 

They  must  be  permitted  to  have  three  years*  growth,  cutting 
down  the  decayed  stems  every  autumn  or  winter,  in  October 
or  November  -,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  main  roots 
will  be  of  full  length  and  size ;  then  dig  them  up  in  winter, 
beginning  at  one  end  of  the  ground,  and  opening  a  trench  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  or  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  row  of 
roots ;  80  continue  trenching  the  ground,  row  and  row,  the 
above  depth,  taking  out  all  the  roo|s  as  you  go  on,  digging  them 
clean  up  to  the  bottom. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning. 

Pruning  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should  be  for- 
warded as  much  as  possible  this  month,  before  the  blossom 
buds  are  far  advanced.  When  the  buds  of  these  trees  are 
much  swelled  before  they  are  pruned  and  nailed,  many  of  thetn 
will  be  unavoidably  rubbed  off  in  performing  that  work. 
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Examine  these  trees  weli^  and  cut  away  all  such  parts  as  are 
Dseless  both  in  old  and  young  wood^  and  leare  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  the  last  summer's  young  wood,  for  the  next  summer's 
bearing;  that  is,  in  respect  to  useless  old  wood,  all  such 
branches  as  have  advanced  a  considerable  lengthy  and  produ- 
ced no  young  shoots  proper  for  bearing  this  year,  nor  snpp  rt 
branches  that  do,  are  useless,  and  should  now  be  cut  out,  to 
make  room  for  better^  observing  that  a  general  snccessional 
supply  of  young  bearing  wood,  of  the  best  well-placed  shoots 
of  last  summer,  must  now  be  retained  in  all  parts  of  the  tree 
at  moderate  distances,  to  bear  the  fruit  to  be  expected  the  en- 
fining  season  ;  at  the  same  time  cut  away  all  the  ill-placed  and 
superfluous  shoots,  and  very  luxuriant  growths,  together  with 
part  of  the  former  year's  bearers,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
snccessional  bearing  shoots,  as  in  January  ;  and  as  you  go  on, 
let  the  supply  of  reserved  roots  be  shortened,  each  according 
to  its  strength.  Shoots  of  a  vigorons  growth  should  be  shor- 
tened but  little  ',  that  is,  you  may  cut  off  about  one  fourth  of 
its  original  length ;  those  of  a  moderate  growth  should  be 
shortened  more  in  proportion,  by  cutting  off  about  one  third  ; 
for  instance,  a  shoot  of  eighteen  inches  may  be  shortened  to 
twelve,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  observe  the  same  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  lengths  of  the  shoots. 

But  for  the  more  particular  method  of  pruning  these  trees 
see  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  in  January. 

Nail  the  shoots  or  branches  straight  atid  close  to  the  wall, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  from  each 
other. 

And  for  the  method  of  pruning  and  ordering  young  trees  of 
these  sorts  (that  is,  such  as  one,  two,  and  three  years  old  from 
the  budding),  see  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  both  in  Janu- 
ary and  March. 

Prune  Apples  and  Pears,  tn  Espaliers  and  Wall-trees. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  against  walls,  and 
in  espaliers  ;  and,  if  possible,  let  the  whole  of  them  be  finished 
this  month. 

In  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  as  directed  last  month,  that 
as  the  same  branches  or  bearers  remain  many  years  in  a  proper 
frnitful  state,  continue  them  trained  close  and  straight  to  the 
wall,  or  espalier,  not  shortening  their  ends,  but  still  continue 
training  each  at  full  length  as  far  as  the  limited  space  admits 
and  laying  them  in  about  four,  five,  or  six  inches  asunder. 

Id  the  next  place,  observe^  that  if  the  branches  be  any  wher? 
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much  crowded  (that  is^  if  the  bearing  or  principal  branches 
are  closer  than  foar^  &ve^  or  six  inches  from  one  another),  some 
should  be  pruned  out :  observing,  in  this  case  to  take  off  such 
as  are  worst  situated,  and  particularly  such  as  appear  to  be 
the  most  unlikely  to  bear,  by  being  either  worn-out,  or,  at 
least,  not  well  furnished  with  fruit-spurs  or  studs,  as  mentioned 
last  month.  Likewise  observe,  that  when  necessary  to  make 
room  in  any  particular  part  of  the  tree,  to  train  more  regularly 
any  eligible  branches  which  are  evidently  well  adapted  for  bear- 
ing, room  must  be  made  for  them,  by  cutting  out  such  barren 
branches  as  above  described ;  and  in  any  trees  where  the  ge- 
neral branches  are  tiained  considerably  too  close,  and  crowding 
in  a  confused  irregularity,  let  some  of  the  apparently  most  un- 
serviceable and  irregular-growing  be  cut  out  in  a  thinning  order 
in  different  parts  of  such  trees,  to  make  requisite  room  for  train- 
ing the  other  more  useful  and  eligible  branches  in  a  proper  ex- 
pansion at  regular  distances. 

When  any  old  or  large  branches  are  to  be  taken  out,  let 
them  be  cut  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arose ;  or 
to  any  eligible  lateral  branch  which  they  support,  and  which 
you  shall  think  convenient  to  leave ;  for  in  setting  off  either 
old  or  young  branches,  never  leave  any  tops. 

After  taking  out  any  large  branches,  let  such  of  those  which 
femain  near  that  part  be  unnailed,  &c.  in  order  to  be  brought 
higher  or  lower,  as  you  shall  see  necessary,  to  train  them  all 
at  equal  distances  :  or  when  there  are  several  large  branches 
to  be  taken  out  in  different  parts,  the  whole  tree  should  be 
unnailed  ;  then  you  can  more  readily  train  the  general  branches 
and  bearers  in  exact  order. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  where  a  supply  of  wood  is 
wanting,  leave  some  of  the  best  situated  of  the  last  summer's 
shoots,  such  as  directed  to  be  retained  in  the  summer  pruning, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  ;  and  generally  leave  the  leading  one  at 
the  end  of  each  branch,  where  room  to  train  them.  But  all 
others  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  not  wanted  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, should  every  one  be  cut  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  proceed,  leaving  no  spurs  but  what  are  naturally  produced. 
The  proper  fruit-spurs  are  such  as  were  described  last  month, 
beiog  produced  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  shorts 
robust,  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 

Let  these  fruit-spurs  be  well  attended  to  in  pruning,  carefully 
preserving  all  those  of  a  fresh,  plump^  robust  growth ;  bu4 
those  of  a  worn-out  or  rugged  unsightly  appearance,  or,  that 
I^oject  considerably  long  and  irregular  from  the  ffont  of  the 
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branches  in  a  fore-right  direction,  should  generally  be  displaced 
m  order  to  preserve  the  regnlarity  of  the  trees,  catting  them  off 
close  :  and  new  ones  will  be  encouraged  in  places  contignons. 

Having,  in  the  coorse  of  pruning  these  trees,  left  most  of  the 
general  shoots  and  branches  at  their  natural  length,  as  before 
advised,  in  all  places  where  there  is  full  scope  to  extend  them, 
let  them  be  all  trained  in  regularly  in  that  order,  and  nailed 
straight  and  close  to  the  wall,  or  nailed  or  tied  to  the  espalier, 
about  four,  five,  or  six  inches  distance. 

For  the  management  of  young  trees  of  these  sorts,  see  the 
work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  in  Jimuary  and  March, 

Prune  itandard  Fruit^  Trees, 

Standard  fruit-trees,  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  may  be 
pruned  any  time  this  month  where  necessary  :  observing  only 
to  cut  from  these  trees  all  dead  wood,  decayed  branches,  and 
casual  worn-out  bearers  as  do  not  promise  to  bear  well,  and 
ihat  crowd  the  others,  and  all  such  as  assume  a  rambling,  crots- 
placed,  very  irregular  growth.  Where  the  branches  in  general 
are  crowded,  let  some  be  cut  away  in  a  thinning  order,  in  a 
regular  manner,  so  that  the  principal  branches  may  stand  clear 
of  each  other. 

If  any  old  trees  are  greatly  iutcsted  with  moss,  whicli  some- 
times over-runs  the  branches,  let  it  now  be  cleared  off ;  for  it 
much  impoverishes  the  trees  and  fruit. 

Prune  Vines. 

Vines  may  be  pruned  now  5  but  the  sooner  that  work  is  done, 
the  better.  In  pruning  vines  observe  to  cut  out  part  of  the 
former  bearers  and  long  extended  old  naked  branches,  to  make 
room  for  the  bearing  wood. 

The  last  year's  shoots  are  properly  the  bearing  wood  5  that 
is,  they  produce  shoots  the  ensuing  summer ;  and  these  shoots, 
and  no  others,  bear  fruit  the  same  season  :  for  the  shoots  pro- 
duced in  summer  immediately  from  the  older  wood  never  bear 
the  same  year  :  care  must  therefore  be  taken,  in  this  pruning, 
to  leave  a  proper  supply  of  the  strongest  of  the  last  year's 
shoots  in  every  part  of  the  tree ;  and  take  care  always  to  have 
a  succession  of  young  wood  coming  up  regularly,  from  and  to- 
wards the  bottom  and  middle  in  a  progressive  order  upwards. 

Leave  the  branches  or  shoots  in  general  at  equal  distances, 
at  least  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other. 

Every  shoot  must  be  shortened  according  to  its  strength, 
from  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  joints  long  *,  and  in  shortening. 
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generally  cnt  sloping  behind^  and  about  half  an  inch  above  an 
eye  or  bod. 

Let  all  the  branches  and  shoots  be  trained  straight  and  close 
to  the  wall,  &c.  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  -,  none 
closer  tlian  the  distances  above  mentioned. 

But  for  the  particular  method  of  the  winter-ordering  these 
trees,  see  the  worlc  of  November,  January,  &c 

Plant  cuttings  of  vines  to  raise  «  supply  of  new  plants  where 
required.— See  next  month. 

Fiff' trees. 

Fig-trees  may  be  pruned  about  the  middlb  or  latter  end  of 
this  month ;  and  may  likewise  be  planted.  For  particular 
remarks  and  directions^  see  March, 

Prune  and  plant  Goosebetry  and  Currant  Trees. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  should  be  pruned  now,  if  omitted 
in  the  former  month,  both  in  the  standard  bushes  and  those 
against  walls,  &c. 

In  pruning  the  common  standard  bushes^  observe  to  cut  away 
all  cross-growing  branches,  and  regulate  such  as  advance  in  a 
straggling  manner  from  the  rest.  Or  where  the  branches  in 
general  stand  so  close  as  to  interfere,  let  them  be  thinned 
properly,  so  that  every  branch  may  stand  clear  of  the  other, 
at  some  regular  moderate  distance:  and  prune  out  the  super- 
abundant lateral  and  other  unnecessary  shoots  of  last  summer.-— 
See  the  Fruit- Garden  of  last  month  and  October. 

Let  these  shrubs,  in  standards,  be  always  trained  with  % 
single  stem,  clear  of  branches,  six  or  eight  inches  to  a  fool 
from  the  ground,  as  directed  in  the  former  month. 

Likewise  to  currants,  &c.  against  walls,  give  a  necessary 
pruning  and  regulation,  as  directed  in  January,  &c. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  both  in  standa^'d  bushes  for  the  general  plantation,  !it 
six  to  seven  or  eight  feet  distance,  and  some  against  walls,  &c. 
for  earlier,  Uter,  and  superior  fruit,  but  principally  of  currants  ; 
or  occasionally  a  few  best  sorts  of  gooseberries,  where  there  is 
sny  walling  to  spare  :  let  the  currants  be  principally  the  best 
red  and  white  sorts  ;  and  the  gooseberries,  for  walls,  allot 
some  of  the  larger  early  green  and  smooth  red,  or  also 
some  white  crystal  and  amber  -,  the  whole  trained  and  managed 
as  intimated  in  January,  &c. 

For  the  method  of  propagating  and  raising  these  shrubs  by 
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cnttings  and  suckers,  see  the  work  of  the  Nursery  in  this 
month,  or  March,  or  that  of  October,  November,  December,  &c. 

Raupbeiries. 

Raspberries,  where  they  remain  nnpruned,  should  be  com- 
pleted this  month.  In  pruning  raspberries,  observe  to  clear 
away  all  the  old  decayed  stems  which  bore  the  fruit  last  year, 
and  to  leave  three,  four,  or  five,  of  the  strongest  of  last  year's 
shoots  standing  on  each  root,  to  bear  next  sammer  :  all  above 
that  number,  on  every  root,  must  be  cut  away  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  all  straggling  shoots  between  the 
miun  plants  must  also  be  taken  away. 

Each  of  the  shoots  which  are  left  should  be  shortened,  ob* 
serving  to  cut  off  about  one  third  or  fourth  of  their  original 
length. 

The  shoots  of  each  root,  when  pruned,  if  considerably  long 
and  straggling,  may  be  plaited  or  tied  moderately  two  or  three 
together;  for  by  that  method  they  support  one  another,  so  as 
not  to  be  borne  down  in  summer  by  the  weight  of  heavy  rains, 
or  violent  winds. 

When  yon  have  finished  pruning,  dig  the  ground  between 
ihe  plants  :  obsenring  as  you  dig,  to  clear  away  all  straggling 
growths  in  the  intQrvak«  and  leaving  none  but  such  as  belong 
to  the  shoots  whicb  an  left  to  bear. — See  the  Fruit  Garden 
of  last  month,  &e. 

New  plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  ma^le  this  month 
where  wanted  ;  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  asunder, 
and  let  the  plants  be  three  feet  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
rows. —  See  last  month,  &c« 

Strawberries, 

The  plantations  of  strawberries  should  now  be  cieared,  ana 
have  their  spring  dressing.  First  pull  or  cut  off  any  remain- 
ing strings  or  mnners  from  the  plants,  and  clear  the  beds  from 
weeds  and  litter  of  every  sort  5  then  either  hoe,  dig,  or  loosen 
the  ground  between  the  plants  of  those  m  beds,  or  may-  at  the 
same  time  dig  the  alleys,  from  which  spread  s«me  earth  between 
tlie  rows  and  close  round  every  plant :  this  will  strengthen  them, 
and  make  the  plants  flower  strong,  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  month,  if  the  plants  are  a  little  advanced  in  i^^AA'th; 
but  the  best  time  is  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August, 
if  showery  or  moist  weather,  or  the  beginning,  or  any  time  in 
September;  they  will  then  bear  fruit  the  summer  after;  not 
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bat  those  planted  now  will  take  root  freely^  but  will  not  bear 
any  fruit  to  signify  till  the  next  year ;  observing  the  proper 
sets  lor  planting  are  the  young  ofif-sets  and  runner  plants  of 
the  last  summer,  which  procure  of  the  strongest  stocky  growth 
from  beds  of  good  plants  that  are  in  full  perfection  for  bearing, 
and  not  from  worn  out  very  old  stools,  taking  them  up  with 
good  roots. — See  Strawberriei  in  June. 

Prepare  for  these  plants  a  piece  of  good  ground,  either  in  the 
main  quarters,  or  in  borders ;  if  loamy  the  better ;  and  lei 
some  good  rotten  dung  be  dug  in. 

If  in  the  main  quarters,  divide  the  ground  into  beds  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  at  least  eighteen  inches  wide  bettroen  them ; 
or  may  be  planted  in  continued  rows  in  borders.  Plant  the 
strawberries  of  the  scarlet  kinds  in  rows,  one  foot  three  inches 
asunder,  and  allow  the  same  ^ivtance  between  plant  and  plant 
in  the  rows. 

But  the  largest  kind  of  strawberries^  such  as  the  hautboy. 
Chili,  &c.  should  be  planted  eighteen  inches  distant  every  way. 

The  Alpine  or  prolific  strawberry  should  likewise  be  planted 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  every  way,  that  there  may  be 
room  for  their  runners  to  spread  and  take  root,  this  kind  of 
strawberry  being  different  in  its  manner  of  bearing  from  the 
others ;  for  the  runners  which  they  send  forth  in  summer  take 
root  at  every  joint,  and  each  rooting  joint  produces  blossoms 
and  ripe  fruit  the  same  season ;  and  these  runners  often  yield 
the  largest  and  fairest  fruit,  which  are  generally  in  their  utmost 
perfection  in  August  and  September. 

But  this  strawberry  commonly  begins  to  bear  in  June,  with 
the  other  sorts,  and  continues  bearing  from  that  time  till  No^ 
vember,  and  sometimes  till  Christmas,  provided  the  weather 
continues  open  and  mild  till  that  time. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  may  now  be  placed  in  hot- 
beds, &c.  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  in  this  month, 
with  good  success;  having  tWQ  years  old  bearing  plants  in 
pots,  as  directed  last  month,  place  them  in  the  hot- bed,  and 
managed  as  explained  in  the  same  work  in  January. 

Be  careful  that  the  strawberries  in  hot- beds  have  the  glasses 
opened  a  little  behind,  every  mild  day,  when  the  weather  is 
any  thing  favourable,  to  admit  air  to  them ;  and  let  the  plants 
have  moderate  waterings. 

If  the  heat  of  the  hot-bed  falls  off  much,  you  should  renew 
it,  by  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
bed,  as  you  see  it  necessary.  Cover  the  glasses  every  night 
with  mats,  or  other  covering. 
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Now  is  also  a  rery  soccessful  time  to  place  pots  of  straw- 
berry plants  in  the  hot-house>  or  in  any  forcing- houses,  &c. 
and  they  will  bear  early  in  good  perfection.— See  the  Hot-houae, 
end  of  this  month,  and  Fordrig  early  Fruit,  page  93. 

Plantifig  Fruit  Tree; 

Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  may  be  planted  any  time  this  moDth^ 
when  the  weather  is  open. 

Let  every  kind  be  planted  at  proper  distances,  both  for  walls, 
espaliers,  and  in  standards,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow 
without  interfering  with  each  other  in  th3  space  of  a  few  years ; 
which  is  often  the  case  in  many  gardens,  more  particnlarly  wall 
trees. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should  never  be  planted 
nearer  than  fifteen  feet  asunder  against  walls )  nor  need  they 
t>e  planted  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers  should  be  planted 
fifteen,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder;  but  in  some 
cases,  twenty*five  feet  is  a  more  eligible  distance,  especially 
for  some  sorts  of  free-shooting  pears  ;  though  it  appears  con- 
siderable at  first  ]  yet  if  grafted,  &c.  upon  free  stocks,  they 
will  readily  fill  that  space,  and  bear  considerably  better  than  if 
confined,  so  as  to  require  to  be  often  shortened  to  continue 
them  within  bounds ;  however,  generally  allow  those  on  dwarf 
stocks  not  less  than  fifteen  feet,  the  others  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  distance. 

Plums  and  cherries,  designed  for  walls  and  espaliers 
should  be  planted  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
distance. 

The  above  distances,  advised  in  planting  the  different  sorts 
of  wall  and  espalier  trees,  appear  a  great  way,  when  the  trees 
are  first  planted :  but  in  seven  years*  time,  the  advantage  hi 
allowing  them  proper  room  wiU  appear ;  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served to  allow  trees  planted  against  low  wails  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  for  higher  walls,  in  order  that,  in  default  of  height, 
there  may  b3  proper  scope  to  extend  them  horizontally. 

For  the  particular  soil  and  situation  proper  ftw  the  different 
kinds,  see  the  Fruit  Garden  in  November , 

Standard  fruit  trees  should  generally  be  allowed  thirty  or 
forty  feet  distance;  and  let  none  be  planted  closer  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance  in  a  garden,  especially  full  stan- 
dards ;  and  if  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  let  the  larger  grow- 
ing kinds  of  full  standard  apples  and  pears,  &c.  be  thirty  or 
forty  feet  distant  every  way. 
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The  rale  which  we  advise  is^  to  plant  fall  standard  apples 
and  pears  not  less  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  distance  :  or 
dwarf  and  other  small  or  moderate  growing  standards  ;  of  these 
kinds,  allow  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  and  standard  cherries 
and  plums,  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  apart ;  and  almonds, 
quinces,  and  medlars,  twenty  feet>  observing  these  are  the 
least  distances  -,  bat  where  there  is  good  scope  of  ground  tr 
allow  five  or  ten  feet  more  room,  it  will,  in  the  end,  prove  a 
greater  advantage  when  the  trees  arrive  at  full  growth. 

Walnuts  and  chesnuts  should  be  planted  thirty  or  forty  feet 
apart,  or  more. 

Filberts  to  be  set  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder.  - 

Mulberry  trees,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance. 

In  planting  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  let  care  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  planted  too  deep  -,  for  that  is  more  material  than 
many  planters  may  imagine.  Open  for  each  tree  a  circular  hole, 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  freely  without  pressing  against 
the  sides,  and  about  a  spade  deep.  Then,  having  the  trees 
ready,  being  digged  up  with  a  good  spread  of  roots,  let  the  ends 
of  the  straggling  roots,  be  pruned,  and  cut  off  such  roots  as  are 
broken  or  braised ;  then  set  the  tree  in  the  hole,  and  see  that 
all  the  roots  spread  freely  as  they  should  do  -,  and  in  depth,  so 
as  the  uppermost  roots  be  only  from  about  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  below  the  general  surface. 

Break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the  roots, 
and  shake  the  tree  gently,  that  the  earth  may  fall  in  close  be- 
tween the  roots  and  fibres ;  when  the  earth  is  all  in,  tread  the 
surface  moderately,  to  hx.  the  tree  properly. 

Support  new-planted  Trees. 

Support  tall  new- planted  standard  fruit  trees  with  stakes,  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted,  especially  those  as  are  in  exposed  si- 
tuations, to  secure  them  firmly  in  their  places,  and  that  they 
may  not  be  rocked  about  by  the  wind,  which  would  greatly  re- 
tard their  taking  root. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  with  large  branchy  heads,  should  also  be 
secured  from  the  power  of  the  wind  ;  and  those  against  walls 
should  also  be  fastened  thereto  :  and,  if  espaliers,  fasten  them 
to  the  rails. 

Dressing  Fruit-tree  Borders. 

Let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be  neatly  digged,  when  you 
jiave  finished  pruning  and  nailing.  If  they  have  been  digged 
before,  let  the  surface  be  loosened  where  It  .as  been  trampled 
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in  doing  the  necessary  work  about  the  trees. — Tiiis  will  be  of 
service  to  the  trees,  and  the  borders  will  appear  clean  and  neat, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  sow  or  plant  with  what  you  think 
necessary. 

Chrafting, 

Grafting  may  be  begun  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
if  mild  weather.  Plums,  pears,  and  cherries  may  then  be  graft* 
cd  3  and  you  may  also  graft  appleF  For  the  method  of  graft- 
ing, see  the  work  of  the  Nursery, 

FarciTig  early  Fruit  in  Forcing-houses. 

The  beginning  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  may  begin 
to  force  fruit  trees  in  hot  walls,  peach-houses,  cherry- houses, 
&c.  by  aid  of  fire  or  other  artificial  heat ;  the  proper  sorts  are 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  vines,  plums,  &c. 
having  young  trees  for  th's  purpose,  that  are  arrived  to  a  bear- 
ing state,  and  planted  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  borders,  &c 
of  the  forcing  departments,  or  may  have  some  also  in  pots  to 
remove  therein  at  forcing  time  occasionally.  The  trees  may 
be  both  as  wall- trees  and  espaliers,  training  the  branches  to  a 
trellis  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  some  may  be  in  dwarf  stan- 
dards :  also  some  cherries,  both  in  small  headed  standards  and 
half  standards  and  dwarfs ;  and  vines  trained  up  under  the  slo- 
ping glasses.     See  Hot-house,  December. 

Let  moderate  fires  be  made  evei*y  evening )  or  if  there  is  a 
pit  within  the  forcing-house,  in  which  to  have  a  bark  or  dung 
hot-bed,  may  make  the  bed  a  week  or  fortnight  before  you  be- 
gin the  fires  ;  and  if  a  bark-bed  is  intended,  fill  the  bark-pit 
with  new  tanner's  bark  >  or  if  a  dung  hot- bed,  make  it  with 
fresh  hot  horse-dung ;  and  when  it  has  settled  down  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  lay  that  depth  of  tanner's  bark  at  top.  These 
oeds  will  support  a  constant  moderate  warmth,  and  serve  in 
which  to  place  pots  of  dwarf  cherries  and  pots  of  scarlet  and 
Alpine  strawberries,  which  will  have  fruit  very  early,  and  in 
great  perfection  and  plenty.  Continue  making  fires  every  even- 
ing soon  after  sun-set,  and  support  them  till  nine  or  ten  o*clock, 
to  warm  the  air  of  the  house  till  morning,  when  the  fire  may  be 
renewed  moderately,  but  not  always  constantly  the  whole  day  : 
if  there  is  the  assistance  also  of  a  bark  hot-bed,  unless  it  is 
required  to  forward  the  trees  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  frosty, 
and  very  sharp,  cloudy,  foggy,  damp  weather.  However,  where 
there  is  no  internal  hot- bed,  must  continue  a  constant,  regular^ 
moderate  fire- heat. 
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With  this  maDagement  the  trees  will  soon  begin  to  advance 
in  blossom-buds^  &c.  when  must  be  carefai  to  continue  a  regu- 
lar moderate  beat  as  above,  and  to  admit  air,  and  gire  occa- 
sional water*  ng. 

Admit  fresh  air  to  the  trees  every  moderate  day  when  sunny, 
espec'ally  after  they  begin  to  bud  and  shoot,  either  by  sliding 
down  some  of  the  upper  sloping  glasses  two  or  three  inches,  or 
drawing  some  of  the  uprights  in  front  a  little  way  open,  shut- 
ting all  close  towards  the  afternoon,  or  as  the  weather  changes 
cold ;  giving  air  more  fully  as  the  warm  season  increasesj,  and 
as  the  trees  advance  in  blossom  and  shooting. 

Give  also  occasional  waterings  both  to  the  borders  and  over 
the  branches  of  the  trees  before  they  blossom  -,  but  when  in 
flower,  and  until  the  fruit  is  all  fairly  well  set,  desist  from  wa- 
tering over  the  branches,  lest  it  destroy  the  fecundathig  male 
pollen  of  the  anthera  destined  for  the  impregnation  of  the 
fruit. 

The  fires  may  be  continued  till  May,  being  careful  never  to 
make  them  stronger  than  to  raise  the  internal  heat  to  about  60o 
in  the  thermometer  in  peach  and  cherry-houses,  and  70o  in 
vine-houses ;  for  in  vineries,  having  only  principally  vines  in 
forcing,  the  heat  is  generally  continned  stronger,  as  they  bear 
it  in  a  higher  degree,  whereby  to  forward  the  fruit  in  earliest 
peifection. 

According  as  the  fruit  advances  to  full  growth,  continue  as- 
sisting it  by  proper  waterings  ;  and  give  it  free  air  every  warm 
sunny  day ;  and  when  advancing  towards  ripening,  encourage  a 
strong  heat  by  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  admitting 
less  or  more  air  in  proportion,  to  forward  its  maturity,  and  pro- 
mote a  rich  flavour. 

Thus  the  fruits  will  ripen  early }  some,  as  cherries,  will  be 
ripe  in  April  and  early  in  May  $  grapes,  plums,  apricots,  peach- 
es, &c.  in  May  and  June ;  being  two  mouths,  or  more  in  some, 
before  their  natural  season  of  perfection  in  the  open  ground 
and  full  air. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  remove,  or  open  all  the  glass- 
es to  admit  the  full  air  to  the  trees  till  next  forcing  season. 

In  the  above  forcing  departments  may  also  place  pots  of  ent- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries^  and  strawberries. 
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THE  PLEASURE  OR  FOWLER  GARDEI^. 

Tender  annual  Flawer$. 

Abont  the  middle^  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  sowing  soma  of  the  more 
curious  sorts  of  tender  annuals. 

The  choicest  kinds  are  the  double  balsams,  cockscombs,  and 
tricolors,  the  globe  amaranthus,  marvel  of  Peru,  diamond  hcoi- 
des  or  ice-plant,  egg-plant,  6tramonium,  browallia^  &c.  (See 
next  month.)  All  these  require  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed  to 
bring  them  forward,  in  order  that  they  may  blow  early,  and  in 
some  tolerable  perfection. 

Therefore,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month, 
provide  some  new  horse-dung»  .nd  let  it  be  thrown  up  in  a 
heap,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
make  the  bed.  Let  the  bed  be  made  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
thick  of  dung,  making  the  top  level,  and  then  set  on  the  frame 
and  glass.  When  the  burning  heat  of  the  bed  is  over,  lay  on 
the  earth,  observing,  that,  for  this  use,  it  must  be  rich,  light, 
and  perfectly  dry,  and  must  be  broken  pretty  small,  by  rubbing 
it  between  the  hands  :  the  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed  must  be 
about  five  or  six  inches,  making  the  surface  level  and  smooth. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  on  the  surface,  observing  to 
sow  each  sort  separate,  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  with  light  earth ;  or  you  may 
draw  some  shallow  drills  with  your  finger,  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  the  bed,  and  sow  the  seeds  therein,  and  cover  them 
as  above,  or  may  sow  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
earth  of  the  hot-bed. 

When  the  plants  appear,  admit  fresh  air  to  them  every  day, 
when  the  weather  is  any  thing  mild  ;  and  let  them  have,  now 
and  then,  little  sprinklinj^s  of  water.  Mind  to  cover  the  glasses 
every  night  with  mats. 

But  in  raising  the  above  anniialB,  if  it  is  required  to  be  saving 
of  hot  dung  and  trouble,  and  that  if  there  are  cucumber  or  me- 
lon hot-beds  at  work,  you  may  sow  them  in  pots,  and  place 
them  in  those  beds  to  raise  the  plants,  which  may  be  afterwards 
transplanted  or  pricked  in  pots  in  the  same,  or  into  a  nursery 
hot  bed  to  forward  them  to  a  proper  size.  See  April  and 
May. 

For  the  further  management  of  these  plants,  and  directions 
for  sowing  a  general  supply  of  the  same  '^rts,  together  with 
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several  other  tender  annuals^  see  the  work  of  the  Pleasure 
Garden  in  March, 

Sow  Ten-week  Stockt  and  Mignonette. 

The  ten*  week  stock  it  a  pretty  anaaal;  none  make  a  more 
agreeable  appearance  in  the  borders  and  in  pots,  &c.  and  it 
continued  a  long  time  in  bloom  ;  and  the  mignonette  imparts  a 
sweet  odour.  It  is  now  time  about  the  beginning,  and  towards 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  sow  a  little  of  the 
seed  of  each,  to  raise  a  few  plants  to  blow  early  in  the  summer. 

The  seed  may  either  be  gown  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in  a 
warm  border,  or  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  natural  earth,  for  the 
plants  are  tolerably  hardy  i  but  by  sowing  the  seed  at  this  time 
in  a  moderate  hot- bed,  it  will  bring  the  plants  on  much  for- 
warder, and  the  blow  will  be  stronger,  and  earlier  by  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  than  those  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the 
natural  ground. 

But  where  a  hot-bed  cannot  readily  be  procared,  some  seed 
may  either  be  sown  in  one  or  more  middling-sized  pots,  placed 
under  shelter  of  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  hand-glasses,  &c.  or 
toward  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month  let  a  small  spot 
of  a  warm  border  be  neatly  digged,  and  there  mark  out  a  bed 
about  three  feet  broad  y  sow  the  seed  tolerably  thick  on  the 
surface,  and  rake  it  neatly,  or  may  be  sown  in  drills :  then 
arch  the  bed  over  low  with  hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats 
every  night,  and  in  bad  weather.  But  if  the  above  bed  of 
natural  earth  could  be  covered  with  a  frame  and  glass,  or  with 
hand  glasses,  it  would  he  a  greater  advantage  to  the  plants. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
they  should  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  if  your  plants  stand  thick  in  the  seed-bed,  some  of  them, 
when  they  have  been  up  about  three  or  four  weeks,  or  when 
about  an  inch  high,  may  be  pricked  out,  either  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, which  will  forward  them  considerably,  and  some  in  small 
pots  placed  therein,  three  plants  in  each,  or  others  npon  a  warm 
border,  three  inches  asunder  j  and  when  they  have  stood  a 
month,  all  those  not  potted  should  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

Hardy  annual  Flower-Seedt. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild 
and  dry,  you  may  sow  many  sorts  of  hardy  annual  flowcr-sc^eds 
in  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure  garden. 
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The  sorts  proper  to  sow  at  this  time  are  larkspur  aod  flos 
Adonis*  convolvfilus^  lupines,  scarlet  pea,  sweet-scented  and 
Tangier  peas,  candy-'taft*  dwarf  lychnis.  Venus'  looking-glass^ 
LobePs  catch  fly*  Venus*  naval  wort,  dwarf  poppy,  nigella, 
queen's  balm*  annual  sun-flower*  oriental  mallow,  laratera,  and 
hawk- weed*  with  many  other  sorts — See  the  Gatal<^ue  of 
annuals  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

All  the  above  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  places  where  yoa 
intend  the  plants  shall  flower,  in  beds,  borders,  pots,  &c 
They  must  not  be  transplanted*  for  these  sorts  will  not  succeed 
80  well  by  that  practice.     The  following  is  the  method — 

Dig  with  a  trowel  small  patches  in  the  flower- borders*  about 
•ix  inches  in  the  width,  at  small  or  moderate  distances,  break- 
ing the  earth  well*  and  making  the  surface  even  ;  draw  a  little 
earth  o£f  the  top  to  one  side*  then  sow  the  seed  therein,  each 
•ort  in  separate  patches*  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  that  was 
drawn  ofi^,  observing  to  cover  the  small  seed  about  a  quarter  or 
near  half  an  inch  deep*  according  to  their  size ;  bat  the  larger 
seed  must  be  covered  an  inch  deep  at  least. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  some  time*  the  larger- 
growing  kinds  should,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  regularly 
thinned ;  observing  to  allow  every  kind*  according  to  its  growth, 
proper  room  to  grow. 

For  instance*  the  sun -flower  to  be  left  one  in  a  place  $  the 
oriental  mallow,  and  lavatera,  not  more  than  three ;  the  lupines 
four  or  Ave  in  a  patch,  the  convolvulus,  the  same  number ;  the 
reat  may  be  left  thicker.— See  May,  &c. 

Blowing  Annuab  eatiy  in  a  Uot-houte. 

Any  sorts  of  desirable  annuals  of  moderate  growth  ni^y  be 
flowered  early  in  a  hot-house*  with  little  trouble*  sowing  the 
seeds  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  any  part  of  the  house*  or 
Cowards  the  front  or  end  glasses ;  or,  to  have  them  as  forward 
as  possible*  some  may  be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  &c. 

Plant    hardy    Herbaceous  fjbrous-rooted    Flowering 

Perennial, 

Now  you  may  plant*  where  wanted*  most  sorts  of  hardy 
fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants*  both  of  perennials  and  biennials* 
if  mild  open  weather  |  such  as  polyanthuses*  primroses* 
liondon-pride*  violets*  double  daisies*  double  chamomile*  thrift, 
gentianelli,  hepaticas,  and  saxifrage. 

Plant  also  rose-campion,  rockets*  campanula*  catch  fly* 
scarlet-lychnis*  double  feverfew*  bachelor's-outton*  carnations^ 

F 
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pinks,  sweet-wilUams,  oolambiaes,  Canterbftty- bells,  monks- 
hood, Greek  valerian^  tree  primrose,  foxglove,  golden  rods, 
perennial  asters,  perennial  sun-flowers^  holyhocks,  French 
honeysuckles,  and  many  others. 

In  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  sorts,  observe  to  dis- 
pose them  regularly,  and  intermix  the  different  kinds  in  such 
order  as  there  may  be  a  variety  of  colours,  as  well  as  a  regular 
succession  of  flowers  in  every  part  daring  the  flowering 
season. 

Dress  the  Auricula  PlanU, 

Now,  in  settled  mild  weather,  prepare  to  dress  the  auricula 
plants  in  pots,  and  add  some  fresh  earth  to  them,  provided  it 
was  not  done  the  latter  end  of  January.  But  this  is  now  a 
more  proper  season  for  performing  this  necessary  work ;  ob- 
serving the  same  method  as  directed  last  month;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  now  done  the  better. 

The  choice  kinds  of  auriculas  in  pots  must  now  be  treated 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  for  their  flower- buds  will  soon 
begin  to  appear ;  therefore  the  plants  should  be  defended  from 
frost  and  cold  heavy  rains. 

This  must  be  aone  by  a  covering  of  mats,  canvas,  or 
glass  i  but  every  mild  and  dry  day  the  plants  must  be  entirely 
uncovered. 

Sow  Auricula  and  Polyautkui  Seed§. 

Auricula  and  polyanthus  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  this 
month ;  they  will  grow  freely,  and  the  plants  from  this  sowing 
will  rise  well.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  spot  in  the 
common  ground,  or  in  boxes,  or  large  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth ;  but  the  pots  or  boxes  are  often  preferred,  because  they 
•'•an  readily  be  removed  to  different  situations,  as  the  season 
^ay  require. 

The  seeds  must  be  sown  tolerably  thidc,  and  covered  with 
light  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

Place  the  boxes  in  a  situation  well  defended  from  northerly 
winds,  and  open  to  the  morning  and  mid-day  sun ;  in  two 
months  or  ten  weeks  time  they  muut  be  removed  to  a  more 
shady  place. 

In  June  or  July  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant ;  for  which,  see 
the  work  of  the  Flower  Garden  in  those  months. 

Transplant  Carnation  Plants, 
Transplant  the  carnation  plants  in  mild  weather,  which  were 
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raised  last  year  from  layers,  into  the  large  pots  and  borders, 
&C.  where  yoa  intended  them  to  remain  to  blow,  if  not  done  in 
antnmn  *,  let  this  be  done  about  the  lattc  «n4  of  the  month 
if  the  plants  are  in  tolerable  strength. 

Those  intended  for  pots  should  generally  be  some  of  th« 
choicest  fine  varieties ;  and  if  the  plants  have  been  wintered 
in  small  pots,  or  in  beds^  &c.  you  may  now,  if  settled  mild 
weather,  transplant  them  finally  into  the  proper-sized  pots 
(twenty-fours,  or  sixteens)  to  remain  for  flowering. 

Fill,  for  that  purpose,  some  pots  with  light  rich  earth ;  then 
having  any  plants  in  small  pots,  turn  them  out  with  the  ball  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  entire :  or,  if  growing  in  beds,  take 
them  up  also  with  baHs,  or  as  much  earth  as  wiU  readily  hang 
about  their  roots  $  set  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each  large 
pot,  and  close  the  earth  well  about  the  roots  and  stem  of  the 
plants,  giving  them  immediately  a  moderate  watering,  which 
will  setUe  the  earth  dose  to  the  roots,  and  the  plants  well  in 
their  places. 

When  all  is  planted,  set  the  plants  in  a  situation  well  shel- 
tered from  cold  winds. 

Likewise  plant  carnations  in  the  flower  borders.  In  open 
weather,  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

TuHpi,  HyaciMiki  ^e. 

I>efend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious  or  valuable  tulips, 
hyacinths,  anemones,  and  ranunculuses,  from  frost,  snow,  and 
excessive  rains  -,  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  appear  above 
ground  j  and  the  beds  wherein  the  finest  of  these  flower-roots 
are  planted  should  now,  where  intended,  and  if  not  done  before, 
be  arched  over  with  hoops ;  and  in  frosty,  or  extremely  bad 
weather,  let  mats  or  canvas  be  drawn  over  to  defend  the  aidvan- 
di^  flower- buds. 

This,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  should  not  now  be 
omitted  to  the  choicest  kinds,  when  required  to  have  them 
blow  in  their  ultimate  perfection ;  for  although  they  are  hardy 
enough,  yet  being  protected  in  their  early  flower- buds  this  and 
next  month  from  inclement  weather,  the  blow  will  be  much 
finer  than  if  fully  exposed  -,  however  this  care  is  not  necessary 
lor  the  common  kinds,  either  in  beds  or  borders. 

Dress  and  dig  the  Borders,  Beds,  ^e. 

Now  let  the  flower  beds  and  borders  in  general  be  thorough- 
ly cleared  from  weeds,  and  fi-om  every  kind  of  litter;  for  neat* 
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ness  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  is  agreeable  at  all  times,  but 
more  particalarly  at  this  season,  when  the  flowers  and  plants 
of  most  kinds  are  beginning  to  push. 

Therefore,  let  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  borders  be  light- 
ly and  carefully  loosened  with  a  hoe,  in  a  dry  day,  and  let  theii 
be  neatly  raked ;  which  will  give  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the  sniw 
face,  and  the  whole  will  appear  neat  and  very  pleasing  to  tha 
eye,  and  well  worth  the  labour. 

Likewise  if  any  borders,  beds,  &c.  were  not  digged  last  au- 
tumn or  winter,  it  should  now  be  done,  ready  for  the  reception 
of  flower  plants,  seeds,  &c.  and  that  the  whole  may  appear  fresK 
and  lively. 

Prune  Flowering- Shrubs. 

Finish  pruning  flowering- shrubs,  and  ever-greens,  where 
they  want  it. 

In  doing  this  work,  observe  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood ;  and 
where  any  of  the  branches  are  too  long,  or  grow  straggling, 
let  them  be  shortened,  or  cut  off  close,  as  you  shall  see  it  ne- 
cessary 3  and  likewise,  where  the  branches  of  different  shmbs 
interfere,  or  run  into  each  other,  let  them  be  cut  shorter,  ao 
that  every  shrub  may  stand  singly,  and  clear  one  of  another ; 
then  all  the  different  shrubs  will  show  themselves  distinctly  and 
to  the  best  advantage. 

When  the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  cuttings  be  cleared  away, 
and  then  let  the  ground  be  neatly  dug  between  and  about  ail 
the  plants,  observing  to  take  off  all  suckers  arising  from  the 
roots.  Nothing  looks  better  in  a  shrubbery  than  to  see  the  ground 
neat  and  fresh  between  the  flowering- shrubs  and  ever-greens, 
&c.  especially  in  such  clumps  and  other  compar.tments  where  the 
shrubs  stand  distant. 

But  as  sometimes  particulai  parts  of  a  shrubbery  are  on  some 
occasions  required  to  form  a  close  thicket,  in  that  case  very  Ut- 
ile pruning,  or  digging,  &c.  is  wanted. 

Planting  Flowering- Shrubs, 

Most  sorts  of  flowering-shrubs  may  now  be  safely  removed 
any  time  this  month  when  it  is  open  weather. 

But  particularly  the  Guelder-roses,  ayringas,  laburnum,  li- 
lacs, honeysQckles,  roses,  spirseas,  and  althsea-frutex,  hyperi- 
cum-frutex,  Persian  lilac,  double- blossomed  cherry,  double 
bramble,  cornelian  cherry,  and  double  hawthorn  :  you  may 
likewise  plant  bladder  sena,  scorpian*sena,  privet,  Spanish 
broom,  jasmines,  sumach,  cistuses,  and  acacias,  with  many 
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other  sorts  of  hardy  decidaons  shrubs^  which  may  now  b« 
safely  transplanted  ;  for  most  sorts  will  take  root  very  freely 
and  soon  at  this  season. 

Planting  Ever-greem, 

About  the  middle^  or  any  time  in  this  months  if  settled  mild 
weather^  yoa  may  transplant  phillyreas,  alaternus>  yews^  ever- 
green oaks,  jumpers,  hollies,  phlomises,  savins,  vines,  firs, 
cypress,  cedars,  laurels,  laurustinus,  pyracantha,  arbutus,  arbo> 
vitee,  cistuses,  with  most  other  kinds  of  hardy  ever-green  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Directions  for  planting  the  various  Sorts  of  Shrubs,  Sfc 

In  planting  and  decorating  the  clumps  and  quarters  in  the 
shrubbery,  care  should  be  taken  to  dispose  the  various  sorts  of 
flowering-shrubs  and  plants  in  such  order  as  that  the  ditferent 
kinds  may  be  easily  seen  conspicuously  distinct  from  the  adja- 
cent walks  or  lawns.  They  should  not  be  planted  too  close  to- 
gether, but  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  distance  i  nor 
should  they  l>e  suffered,  as  they  grow  up,  to  interfere  with  each 
other  3  for  that  would  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
different  shrubs  to  advantage. 

When  any  of  the  more  curious  kind  of  shrubs  are  to  be  con- 
veyed to  any  great  distance  for  planting,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  pack  them  well ;  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles,  and 
their  roots  well  packed  round  with  straw,  and  every  bundle 
packed  up  in  mats. 

^  Likewise  any  sorts  of  shrubs  obtained  from  nurseries  in 
bundles  should  be  soon  unpacked,  and  trenched  in  the  ^Tound 
together  by  the  roots,  till  they  can  be  planted. 

Care  of  Grass  Walks  and  Lawns. 

Grass  walks  and  lawns  should  be  kept  extremely  clean,  now 
the  season  for  mowing  begins  to  approach  $  pole  and  roll  them 
every  week,  in  dry  open  weather ;  a  wooden  roller  is  best  to 
roll  with  immediately  after  poling,  to  take  up  the  scattered 
worm-casts  \  and  when  the  grass  is  thus  dean  and  the  surface 
dry,  it  should  be  rolled  occasionally  with  a  heavy  roller,  to 
make  the  bottom  firm  and  smooth. 

The  edges  of  the  grass  walks  or  lawns  should  be  all  neatly 
cot  even  with  an  edging,  iron  about  the  end  of  this  month, 
which  will  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  neatness  of  them. 
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Laying  Turf, 

Grass  torf  may  be  laid  any  time  this  month,  where  wanted, 
either  to  make  new  or  mend  old  work,  for  it  will  now  grow 
freely  with  little  trouble ;  obtenring  to  beat  it  well,  and  roll  it 
with  a  heavy  roller  now  and  then,  to  make  the  surface  firm  and 
eren. — See  last  and  next  month. 

Gravel  WaUu. 

Keep  the  gravel  walks  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  moss,  and 
litter  of  any  sort  5  and  let  them  be  well  rolled  occasionally  in 
dry  weather. 

Planting  tiedge$. 

Plant  hedges  where  wanted,  especially  dedduons  kinds; 
snch  as  hawthorn,  privet,  white-thorn,  hornbeam,  beech,  elder, 
elm,  &c.  —See  December,  for  the  method  of  planting. 

Likewise  is  a  proper  time  to  plash  old  hedges,  that  are  ran 
up  naked,  or  open  below. — See  also  December. 

Plant  Box,  ifc.  for 'Edgings  to  Beds  and  Borders* 

Box,  for  edging  to  borders,  &c.  may  be  planted  any  time  in 
this  month ;  it  will  take  root  in  a  short  time,  and  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  its  success ;  likewise,  where  there  are  gaps  in  any 
former  planted  edgings,  let  the  deficiencies  be  made  good ;  also 
oJd  overgrown  or  irregular  edgings  replanted :  for  nothing  looks 
worse  than  ragged  and  irregular  box  edgings  by  the  sides 
of  the  walks. 

For  the  method  of  planting  box,  see  the  Flower  Garden  for 
October, 

Thrift  makes  a  very  compact  and  beautiful  edging  if  planted 
properly  and  well  kept.  This  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  either  in  a  close  edging  in  the  manner  directed  for  box 
(see  October),  or  planted  with  a  dibble,  setting  the  plants  near 
enough  to  touch  one  another,  so  as  at  once  to  form  a  tolerably 
dose  edge-row,  as  aforesaid,  or  however  not  above  two  or  three 
inches  asunder ;  and,  if  you  give  it  two  or  three  good  waterings 
in  dry  weather,  it  will  grow  freely. 

Double  daisies  make  also  tolerably  good  edgings,  and  may 
be  employed  both  in  default  of  the  two  former,  and  to  efiect 
variety  in  particular  compartments,  and  will  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance in  April,  May,  and  June,  when  in  flower.  Let  them 
be  planted  nearly  close  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
distance  in  the  rov 
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Thyme,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  and  lavender,  are  sometime* 
planted  for  edgings  to  borders ',  bat  these  rather  grow  oat  o 
compass,  or  get  stubby  and  naked,  by  close  clipping. 

Bat  after  all,  there  is  nothing  makes  so  neat,  e^ctaal,  and 
durable  edging,  as  box. 

All  edgings  should  be  kept  very  neat  and'  regalar,  by  trim- 
ming them  at  sides  and  top  every  spring  and  snmmer.— See 
the  succeeding  months. 

Forcing  early  Flowers,  jrc. 

Where  early  flowers  are  required,  you  may  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  place  various  sorts  in  pots,  in  hot*hoases,  forc- 
ing-houses, &c.  now  at  work,  and  in  hot-beds  j  such  as  pots  of 
pinks,  carnations,  sweet-williams,  anemones,  ranunculuses,  nar- 
cissuses, early  dwarf  tulips,  hyacinths,  jonquib,  and  any  other 
ornamental  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  both  of  the  fibrous, 
bulbous,  and  tuberous  rooted  kinds,  and  they  will  blow  early, 
and  in  good  perfection. 

Likewise  may  have  pots  of  roses  and  other  desirable  flower- 
ing plants,  placed  now  in  the  hot- house,  or  any  forcing  depart- 
ment. 

About  London  the  gardeners  force  various  flower  plants  for 
market,  which  is  sometimes  effected  in  boarded  forcing  frames, 
with  the  assistance  of  hot  dung  applied  to  the  back  part  there- 
of ;  these  frames  being  constructed  of  strong  inch  and  half 
boards,  made  five^  six,  seven  feet  high  behind,  the  ends  in  pro- 
portion, and  fronted  with  glass  sashes  sloping  to  the  top  of  the 
back  ;  four,  five,  or  six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  by  one  foot  at  top ; 
the  length  at  pleasure ;  and  in  which  placing  pots  of  plants 
and  shrubs,  hot  dung  is  piled  against  the  back  and  ends  half  a 
yard  wide  at  bottom,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  foot  wide  at 
top.  The  dung  throws  in  a  fine  heat,  and  the  plants  flower 
agreeably  at  an  early  time  ;  keeping  up  the  heat  when  decreas- 
ed, by  the  application  of  fresh  hoc  doog. 

Though,  since  hot- houses  have  become  so  prevailing,  these 
kind  of  frames  are  not  generally  used. 
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Finish  digging  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  all  kinds  ol 
young  trees  and  shrubs,  first  giving  any  necessary  pruning  as 
may  be  required. 
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This  work  shoold  now  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible^  for 
it  will  not  only  destroy  all  surface  weeds,  and  render  the  groand 
neat  and  agreeable  to  be  seen,  but  will  be  also  advantageous  to 
the  growth  of  the  young  trees  and  shrubs. 

Prapmgaimg  by  Cuttings,  4rc. 

Plant  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  eorrants  :  by  which  me- 
thod you  msy  propagate  the  finest  sorts  in  their  kiods^  and  may 
also  propagate  them  by  suckers. 

The  cutting  for  this  purpose  must  be  of  the  last  year's  shoots, 
observing  to  take  such  as  are  strong,  of  straight  growth,  and 
cut  about  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length  ^ 
plant  them  in  rows,  not  less  than  twelve  inches  asunder,  and 
put  each  cutting  about  one  third  or  half  way  into  the  ground  : 
they  will  soon  take  root,  and  will  shoot  out  at  top,  and  form  to- 
lerable branchy  heads  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  after  will  produce  fruit. 

By  suckers  also  may  now  raise  these  trees  in  abundance. 
They  commonly  throw  out  many  every  year  from  the  bottom. — 
See  Propagating  by  suckers,  below. 

Be  careful  to  train  these  trees  always  with  a  single  stem, 
six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  b«fore  you  form  the 
nead. 

Plant  also  cuttings  ot  honeysuckles,  and  other  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  trees ;  as  many  different  sorts  may  be  propa- 
gated by  that  method. 

The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  former  year's  growth  : 
choose  such  as  have  strength,  cutting  them  from  the  respective 
trees  and  shrubs  in  proper  lengths ;  or  long  shoots  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  cuttings,  which  should  not  be  shorter 
than  six  inches,  nor  longer  than  twelve.  Plant  them  in  a  shady 
place  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance  in 
the  row,  putting  each  cutting  half  way  into  the  earth. 

Most  kmds  of  cuttings  which  are  planted  now  will  be  well 
rooted  by  next  October. 

Propagating  by  Suckers, 

Many  kinds  of  shrubbery  plants  furnish  abundance  of  suckers 
from  the  root  for  propagation,  particularly  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, roses,  lilacs,  syringas,  and  many  other  hardy  shrubs ', 
and  the  suckers  may  now  be  separated  from  the  parent  plants, 
each  with  some  roots,  and  planted  either  in  nursery  rows  for  a 
year  or  two,  or  the  largest,  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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Propragating  by  Layen, 

Propagate  by  layers,  this  being  a  tolerable  good  sea&on  to 
}Ake  layers  of  all  such  shrubs  and  trees  as  are  increased  by 
.hat  method :  though  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  some  time  be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Christmas ;  but  where  it  was  omitted 
at  that  time  it  may  now  be  done,  and  most  kinds  will  still  sue* 
ceed. 

In  making  layers  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs,  observe  to 
dig  round  the  plant  that  is  to  be  layed,  and,  as  you  go  on, 
bring  down  the  shoots  or  branches  regularly,  and  lay  them 
along  in  the  earth,  with  their  tops  above  ground,  fastening 
them  securely  there  with  hooked-pegs,  and  then  let  all  the 
young  shoots  on  each  branch  be  neatly  layed,  and  cover  them 
three  or  four  inches  deep  with  earth  leaving  the  top  of  each 
three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  out  of  the  ground. — Se^  last 
month. 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  in  laying  some  of  the  more  hard- 
wooded  kinds,  to  gash  or  slit  the  layers  an  inch  or  two,  by  an 
upward  cut  on  the  under  side,  as  intimated  in  the  Nurtery 
work  of  January, 

Most  kinds  of  layers,  which  are  now  layed,  will  be  tolerably 
well  rooted,  and  fit  to  be  transplanted  by  next  .Michaelmas  ; 
some  not  till  the  second  year. 

Transplanting  Layers. 

Take  off  the  layers  of  such  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  layed 
down  last  year,  and  which  still  remain  on  the  stools. 

Let  the  layers  as  spon  as  they  are  taken  off,  be  trimmed  and 
planted  in  rows  in  an  open  situation  :  let  the  rows  be  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants  $  and  put  in  the  plants  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in- 
ches distant  in  the  row. 

Sow  Stones  and  Kernels,  jrc.  to  raise  Stocks  for  grafting,  Sfo, 

Sow  plum  and  cherry-stones,  &c.  if  not  done  in  autumn  ; 
and  also  the  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  to  raise  a  supply  of 
ftocks  to  bud  and  graft  upon. 

They  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month,  in  mild  weather, 
Mit  the  sooner  the  better ;  observing  to  choose  a  spot  of  per- 
fectly clean  and  light  ground  to  sow  them  in ;  let  them  be 
iown  in  beds,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  covering  them  ibout  an 
nch  deep  with  earth. 
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The  (ilants  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  transplant  next 
micbaelmas  and  spring. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Shrubw  and  Forest  Trees, 

Sow  likewise  the  seeds,  nuts,  and  berries^  &c.  of  hardy 
/orest-trees  and  shrabs.  These  may  be  sown  the  beginning  or 
any  time  of  the  months  in  open,  mild,  weather.  Prepare  beds 
for  this  purpose  three  feet  and  a  half  broad  :  let  the  seed  be 
scattered  or  placed  thereon  as  regular  as  possible ;  and  cover 
each  kind  a  proper  depth  with  earth ;  none  less  than  half  an 
inch^  nor  any  much  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep^  except 
any  large  nut  kinds. 

Transplant  Flowering' Shrubs. 

Flowering- thmbs  of  all  kinds  m&y  now  be  safely  transplanted, 
any  time  when  open  weather,  from  the  seed-beds  or  nursery 
rows  where  standing  tou  close*  and  planted  in  wider  rows,  in 
the  quarters,  or  in  beds,  &c.  as  required ;  and  if  the  weather 
and  time  will  permit,  this  work  should  be  completed  by  th« 
latter  end  of  the  month. 

Pruning  and  trimming  Flowering^  Shrubs. 

Finish  pruning  or  trimming  flowering-shrubs  in  nursery 
rows,  according  as  they  may  require,  whereby  to  regulate  any 
disorderly  growths,  and  to  train  the  heads  in  some  regular 
form. 

In  doing  this  work,  it  would  generally  be  proper  to  prune  or 
train  the  young  plants  mostly  to  short  single  stems  below ;  and 
where  the  heads  of  any  shrubs  are  very  irregular,  or  run  out  in 
rambling  shoots,  let  them  be  reduced  to  some  order  and  form, 
by  cutting  out  or  shortening  such  as  may  require  any  regula- 
tion, whereby  to  form  a  somewhat  orderly  shape  in  the  general 
head.  Likewise  sudcers  arising  from  the  roots  should  gene- 
rally be  cleared  off,  and  if  carefully  detached  with  some  roots 
to  each*  the  best  of  them,  if  wanted,  may  be  planted  in  nursery 
rows  at  proper  distances;  they  will  make  good  plants  in 
two  or  three  years*  time ;  and  the  mother  plams  being  clear- 
ed therefrom*  will  be  preserved  in  a  more  regular  proper 
growth. 

After  the  above  occasional  praning»  let  the  ground  be 
digged  betwejsn  the  rows  of  the  continuing  shrubs*  if  not  before 
done ;  digging  it  one  spade  deep,  in  a  neat  regular  manner*  to 
remain  in  good  cultivated  order  all  the  spring  and  ensuing 
summer. 
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Transplanting  and  pruning  Forest  and  other  Trees* 

Transplant  young  forest-trees>  and  other  tree-kinds,  a 
yoang  growth,  according  as  it  may  be  necessary,  from  seed- 
beds or  nursery  rows,  &c.  where  they  remain  too  close  ;  anl 
let  them  be  quartered  out  or  planted  regularly  in  the  proper 
nursery  order  in  rows,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  or 
three  feet  distance,  as  the  different  sises  of  growth  and 
particular  sorts  require  ;  or  nursery  trees  of  larger  siseiu  if 
too  considerably  crowded,  &c.  may  also  be  transplanted  at 
more  eligible  distances  in  rows,  two  or  three  feet  asunder, 
finally  to  remain  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  in  their  nursery 
growth. 

Prune  young  nursery  trees  of  different  sorts,  especially  of 
the  deciduous  kinds,  both  forest,  ornamental,  and  fruit-trees, 
according  as  they  may  require :  cutting  away  all  strong  lateral 
shoots  produced  on  the  stems,  and  prune  ?ny  irregular  growths 
above^  in  the  branches  of  the  head. 

Transplanting  Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  trees  of  any  kind  may  also  be  removed  now  ;  and  there 
is  no  time  in  the  planting  season  in  which  they  will  succeed 
better,  especially,  if  transplanted  soon  in  the  month ;  but  all 
kinds  of  these  trees  may  with  great  safety  be  removed  any 
time  in  the  month,  when  mild  weather. 

Transplanting  Stocks  to  bud  and  graft  upon. 

Make  new  plantations  of  stocks,  to  bud  and  graft  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  choice  fruit  upon. 

Many  of  those  raised  from  seeds,  &c.  last  year,  will  now  be 
ready  for  this  practice. 

Let  these  be  planted  out  as  soon  in  the  month  as  the  weather 
will  permit ;  plant  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  half  asunder,  and  let 
them  be  planted  at  least  fifteen  inches  distance  from  one  another 
in  the  row.  They  should  be  planted  by  line  either  dibbling  io 
the  small  plants,  or  the  larger  ones  trenched  or  hoed  in  with 
the  spade ;  or  otherwise  cut  out  small  trenches  by  lines,  placing 
the  plants  therein  at  the  above  distance,  and  turn  the  earth  in 
upon  their  root8>  and  tread  it  gently  along. 

Heading-doum  budded  Stocks, 

Head-down  budded  stocks,  or  such  young  trees  and  shrubt 
that  were  budded  the  last  summer :  let  this  be  done  with  a 
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feharp  knife,  observing  to  cot  the  head  off  about  fonr  inches 
aboTO  the  place  where  the  bud  is  inserted. — See  the  work  of 
badding  and  inocolating  in  June  and  July, 

Preparing  for  Grafting, 

Grafting  may  be  begun  any  time  after  the  fifteenth  or  twen* 
tieth  of  this  month,  provided  the  weather  be  mild. 

The  sorts  proper  to  begin  with,  are  pears,  plums,  an4 
cherries  ;  and  these  kinds  generally  succeed  remarkably  well^ 
irhen  grafted  sometime  in  the  last  fortnight  of  this  month. 

Apples  may  abo  be  grafted  at  the  same  time,  or  they  may  bo 
deferred  a  fortnight  longer,  or  any  time  next  month. 

It  should  be  observed,  that,  where  grafting  is  to  be  done 
you  should  begin  to  prepare  for  it  the  beginning  or  middle  o( 
this  month. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  this  work  is  to  select  the 
grafts :  and  it  must  be  observed  these  must  be  young  shoots, 
such  only  as  were  produced  last  year ;  for  those  that  are  of 
more  than  one  year*s  growth  never  take  well.  These  shoots 
or  grafts  you  may  begin  to  cut  from  the  trees  about  the  mid- 
dle or  any  time  of  this  month,  in  mild  weather ;  tie  them  in 
little  bundles,  each  sort  separate,  and  lay  the  lower  ends  of 
them  in  dry  earth,  in  a  warm  border,  till  the  grafting  time ; 
and  if  severe  weather  should  happen  in  the  interim,  cover 
them  with  long  litter. 

The  reason  for  cutting  the  grafts  so  soon  is  because  the  buds 

will  now  begin  to  swell  fast  %  and  if  the  grafts  were  not  to  be 

cut  off  in  proper  time,  the  buds  would  be  too  far  advanced,  and 

\he  grafts  would  by  that  means  not  take  kindly  with  the  stock, 

or,  at  least,  not  shoot  so  freely. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  methods  of  grafting,  it  will  first 
oe  necessary  to  mention  what  stocks  are  proper  to  graft  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  upon ;  for  instance,  apples  should  be 
nrafted  upon  stocks  raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  kinds 
of  fruit,  t.  6.  any  kinds  of  apples  ^  for  the  grafts  or  buds  of 
these  trees  will  not  take  well  upon  any  other  stocks. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  for  dwarf  apple  trees  for  walls 
gr  espaliers,  or  for  small  standards,  they  should  generally  bt 
ffafted  upon  codlin  •  apple  stocks,  raised  either  from  suckef 
nom  the  root,  or  by  cuttings  or  layers :  for  the  stocks  raised  frot[ 
hese  are  never  so  luxuriant  in  growth  as  those  of  the  larget 
rowing  apple-trees  ^  and,  consequently,  trees  grafted  upon  such 
tocks  will  be  slower  in  growth,  and  can  more  easily  be  kept 
ivithin  due  compass,  so  will  answer  the  purpose  for  dwarfs  oc 
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espaliers,  &c.  mach  better  than  those  grafted  on  larger-grovr- 
log  stocks.  Or  if  required  to  have  them  of  still  more  dwarfish 
growth  for  small  gardens,  may  use  stocks  of  the  Dutch  paradise 
Apple,  and  Siberian  crab,  &c. 

Bnt  for  the  general  sapply  of  apple-stocks  for  common  stan« 
dards,  and  large  espalier  trees.  Sec.  they  are  raised  principally 
foom  the  seed  of  any  sort  of  apples  or  wild  crabs.  The  time 
for  sowing  the  kernels  of  apples  for  stocks  is  either  in  Novem- 
ber or  February ;  but  if  not  sown  till  February,  they  must  be 
kept  in  sand  till  that  time.  These  are  to  be  sown  in  beds 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  observing  to  sow  them  moderately 
thick,  and  cover  them  about  an  inch  at  least  with  earth.  The 
I^ants  will  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks ;  and  in  the  autumn 
or  spring  following  some  of  the  largest  plants  should  be  drawn 
out  and  planted  in  nursery-beds  j  and  in  the  second  or  third 
year  after,  they  will  be  in  order  to  graft  upon  for  dwarfs }  but 
for  standards,  let  them  be  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  par- 
ticularly if  you  intend  to  graft  them  at  the  height  of  four,  five, 
or  six  feet ;  or  may  occasionally  graft  for  standards  as  low 
as  is  commonly  practbed  for  dwarfs,  and  train  up  one  strong 
shoot  from  the  graft,  to  form  the  stem  four,  five,  or  six  feet 
high,  then  topped  at  that  height  to  make  it  put  out  branches 
to  form  the  head. 

Pears  are  geniirally  muted  or  budded  upon  stocks  raised  also 
from  kernels  of  cny  of  their  own  kinds  of  fruits;  or  occasion- 
ally upon  stocks  raised  from  suckers  of  pear-trees ;  likewise 
are  very  commonly  grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  whereby  to 
have  trees  of  more  moderate  growth,  and  to  form  dwarf  trees, 
and  which  stocks  are  generally  raised  by  seed,  cuttings,  layers, 
or  suckers  ;  and  the  pears  grafted  or  budded  upon  these  stocks 
are  very  proper  for  walls  or  espaliers,  and  occasionally  for 
small  standards.  Sometimes  also  pears  are  grafted  upon  white- 
thomstocks ;  but  this  is  improper  for  any  general  practice, 
being  not  so  successful  as  stocks  of  their  own  family.  The 
season  for  sowing  kernels  of  pears  to  raise  stocks,  transplanting, 
and  time  of  grafting,  is  the  same  as  mentioned  above  for 
apples. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
stocks  raised  from  the  stones  of  the  common  black  or  red  cherry, 
or  upon  stocks  raised  from  the  stones  of  any  other  kind  of 
these  fruit ;  but  the  first  two  are  most  esteemed  for  that  pur- 
Y>se,  because  they  generally  shoot  much  freer  than  any  other. 

The  season  for  sowing  the  cherry-stones  for  raising  stocks 
A  October  or  November,  or  in  the  spring }  but  when  not  sown 
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till  spriog*  they  mast  be  laid  in  boxes  of  dry  sand  all  the  winter, 
and  sown  in  Febmary.  The  stocks  will  be  ready  to  transplant 
the  5rst  or  second  year ;  and  the  second  year  after  that  will  be 
fit  to  graft  or  bad,  if  for  dwarfs,  for  walls,  or  for  espaliers : 
bat  for  standards  they  will  reqaire  three  or  four  years'  growth, 
or  more^  in  order  to  run  up  with  tall  stems ;  for  standard  cherries 
are  generally  grafted  or  budded  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feei 
or  at  one  or  two,  to  three  or  four  feet,  for  dwarf  and  half 
standards. 

Plums  are  also  grafted  or  budded  upon  plum  stocks,  raised 
by  sowing  the  stones  of  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  the  same 
frnit ;  also  raised  occasionally  by  suckers  sent  up  from  the  roots 
of  any  kinds  of  plum  trees. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  stones  to  raise  the  stocks  is  either 
in  autumn  or  spring ;  but  when  they  are  not  sown  till  spring, 
they  mnst  be  preserved  in  sand  till  that  time  ;  and  the  middle 
of  l^ebruary  is  a  good  time  to  sow  them.  They  will  soon  sproat, 
and  the  stocks  will  come  up  in  a  free  growth,  and  mnst  be 
transplanted,  some  of  the  largest  of  them  in  the  autumn  or 
spring  after  sowing,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after  wili  be  fit 
to  bud  or  graft  upon. 

Thus  observe  as  above ;  let  the  stocks  for  grafting,  both  of 
fruit-trees  and  others,  be  always  of  Aie  same  family  or  genus 
as  that  of  the  respective  trees  which  are  to  be  grafted. 

Note.  Stocks  in  general,  which  are  raised  from  seed,  being 
mostly  of  a  stronger  growth,  are  commonly  called  free  stocks. 

General  Observatiani  for  performing  the  Work. 

There  are  several  methods  of  grafting  -,  but  we  shall  only 
take  notice  of  three  or  four,  which  are  the  most  generally  and 
occasYonally  practised,  such  as  Whip-grafting,  Cleft-grafting, 
Crown-grafting  and  Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Inarching. 

Previous  to  grafting,  you  must  be  provided  with  a  proper 
grafting-knife,  a  quantity  of  strong  bass  strings  for  bandages 
to  tie  the  stocks  and  grafts  firmly  together,  and  some  well- 
wrought  clay,  to  clay  them  round  over  the  tying  to  secure  them 
from  the  air  and  wet. 

Observe  that  the  stocks  intended  to  be  grafted,  must,  pre* 
rious  to  the  insertion  of  the  graft,  be  headed  down  5  which  if 
intended  for  dwarf  trees,  for  walls  or  espaliers,  must  be  headed 
pretty  low,  t.  e«  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  ground  ;  but  i\ 
for  standards,  they  may  either  be  headed  at  Kve  or  six  feet 
high,  or  at  one,  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  for  dwarf  or  half 
standards,  or  occasionally,  for  standards  some  may  be  headed 
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as  low  as  directed  for  dvrarfs^  particalarly  apples  and  pears,  aod 
so  tram  up  one  stroi^g  shoot  from  the  graft  for  a  stem  till  it  is 
five  or  six  feet  high  :  then  topped  or  cot  off  at  that  height  to 
cause  it  to  throw  oat  branches  to  form  the  head. 

First,  by  Whip-grafting, 

This  kind  of  grafting  is  that  the  most  commonly  practised  in 
the  nurseries,  as  being  both  the  most  expeditions  and  success- 
ful, and  may  be  performed  upon  smaller  stocks  by  one  or  two 
years*  growth,  and  thereby  gain  time ;  for  it  is  effected  with 
the  greatest  success  upon  small  stocks,  from  about  half  an  inch, 
or  less,  to  near  an  inch  in  diameter  *  but  commonly  prefer 
small  stocks  of  about  haif  an  inch  thick  in  the  part  intended 
for  the  insertion  of  the  graft ;  and  the  method  of  performing 
the  work  is  this  : — 

Having  your  cions  or  grafts,  &c.  ready  ;  then  begin  the  work 
by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock  slopingly,  at  a  convenient 
height,  according  to  the  rules  above  hinted  ;  this  done,  fix  upon 
a  smooth  part  of  the  stock,  where  headed  off,  and  there  cut 
away  the  bark  or  rind,  with  part  of  the  wood,  in  a  clean  <(k>- 
ping  manner  upwards,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length  j  then  having  the  cions  cut  into  lengths  of  four  or 
five  eyes  each,  prepare  one  to  fit  the  stock  as  above,  by  cutting 
it  also  a  little  sloping,  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  cut  part  of  the 
stock,  as  if  cut  from  the  same  places  that  the  rinds  of  both  may 
nearly  join  in  every  part ;  then  cut  a  slit  or  tongue  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  upwards  in  the  dons,  and  cut  a  slit  the  same 
length  downwards  in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  said  tongue ;  in 
that  manner  fix  the  graft  in  the  stock,  taking  care  that  the  sap 
or  rind  of  both  may  meet  or  join  as  exact  and  evenly  as  possi- 
ble in  every  part.  Having  thus  fixed  the  graft,  let  it  be  imme- 
diately tied  with  a  string  of  soft  bass,  bringing  it  in  a  neat  man- 
ner several  times  round  the  graft  and  stock,  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve the  graft  in  its  due  position ;  and  let  the  bandage  be 
neatly  tied,  and  immediately  cover  the  place  with  some  grafting 
day,  observing  to  brihg  the  clay  near  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  stock,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  part  of  the  graft, 
leaving  a  due  thickness  on  every  side  of  the  graft  and  stock, 
making  it  in  a  roundish  oval  form,  and  taking  care  to  close  it 
well  in  every  part,  that  no  wet,  wind,  or  sun  can  enter ;  to  pre- 
vent which  is  the  whole  intention  of  the  clay ;  ?or  without  that 
{Hrecantion,  the  operation  would  prore  fruitless :  and  in  this 
manner  proceed  with  the  rest. 
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In  perform.Dg  the  operatioii  of  whip-grafbng,  some  grafters 
first  cot  and  prepare  the  cion^  and  then  out  and  fit  tlie  ttocki 
to  that ;  bat  it  is  not  material  which,  prorided  it  be  done  in  an 
exact  and  somewhat  expeditions  manner. 

Next  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  grafts  most  be  now  and  then 
examined,  to  see  if  the  clay  any  where  falls  off  or  cracks  :  if  it 
does,  it  most  be  renewed  with  fresh  clay. 

By  the  last  week  in  May,  or  first  week  in  Jone,  the  grafts 
or  stocks  will  be  well  united ;  and  then  take  off  the  ciay^  und 
loosen  the  bandages  a  little. 

Second,  by  Cleft-grafting, 

The  next  general  method  of  grafting  is  that  by  clefting  the 
stock,  commonly  called  cleft  or  slit  grafting,  because  the  stock 
b  deft,  and  the  graft  put  into  the  cleft  part ;  and  is  performed 
in  the  following  mann«>r : —  .. 

The  proper  sized  stocks  on  which  this  kind  of  grafting  is 
performed  are  generally  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  even  two  inches  or  more,  in  diameter.  First,  with  a  strong 
knife,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock  very  smooth ;  this  done,  fix 
upon  a  smooth  part,  just  below  where  headed,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that,  cut  away  part  of  the  stock,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  in  a  sloping  manner  upwards,  so  as  the  crown  of 
the  stock  may  not  be  more  than  about  half  an  inch  broad.  This 
done,  prepare  your  graft  or  don,  which  is  done  in  this  manner  : 
observe  to  cut  your  grafts  into  proper  lengths  of  about  six  to 
ei^t  or  ten  inches,  with  several  eyes  or  buds  to  each';  then 
take  your  sharpest  knife,  and  pare  away  the  bark  and  some  of 
the  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  in  a  sloping  manner, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  near  two  inches  in  ksngth  on  two 
sides,  making  it  to  have  a  wedge-like  shape  ',  but  let  one  side 
of  it,  which  is  to  be  placed  outwards  in  the  stock,  be  left  dou- 
ble the  thickness  of  the  other  side,  and  with  the  rind  continued 
thereon.  The  graft  being  prepared,  take  your  strong  knife,  and 
place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  stock,  cross  ways  the  top  of  the 
sloped  part,  and  with  a  small  mallet,  &c.  strike  the  kcife  to  the 
stock,  observing  to  deave  it  no  farther  than  what  is  necessary 
to  admit  the  graft  readily  -,  then  plac&  the  knife,  or  some  smaU 
instrument,  a  little  way  into  the  cleft,  at  the  sloped  part  of  the 
stock,  to  keep  it  open  for  the  reception  of  the  graft,  which  then 
directly  introduce  into  the  cleft  on  the  upright  side  of  the  stock, 
at  the  back  of  the  slope,  inserting  it  with  great  ex  ctness, 
as  far  as  it  is  cut,  with  the  thickest  edge  outwards,  so  that 
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the  riDil  may  meet  exactly  every  way  with  the  riud  of  the  stock. 
The  graft  being  placed,  then  remove  the  knife  or  wedge,  taking 
care  not  to  displace  the  graft  -,  this  done,  let  it  be  tied  and  well 
clayed  in  the  manner  directed  as  above,  in  the  work  of  whip 
or  tongue-grafting. 

Or  if,  in  this  cleft-grafting,  you  choose  to  put  in  two  grafts, 
it  may  be  performed  on  large  stocks^  which  must  be  twice  clefts 
the  clefts  parallel  to  each  other,  aud  so  fix  the  grafts  in  the 
stock,  as  above. 

This  kind  of  grafting  may  likewise  be  performed  on  the 
branches  of  trees  that  already  bear  fruity  if  you  desire  to  change 
the  sorts. 

The  grafts  will  be  united  with  the  stocks  by  the  last  week 
in  May,' or  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  then  take  off  the  clay, 
and  loosen  the  bandages,  and  apply  fresh  clay  at  the  top  of  th« 
stock. 

Tmrd,  hy  Crown-Grafting, 

The  third  kind  of  grafting  is  known  by  the  name  of  crown- 
grafting,  as  sometimes  three,  four,  or  more  grafts  are  inserted 
round  the  crown  of  the  stock,  in  a  circular  order^  introduced 
betwixt  the  bark  and  the  wood. 

This  way  of  grafting  is  commonly  practised  upon  such  stocks 
as  are  too  large  and  stubborn  to  cleave,  and  is  often  performed 
npon  the  branches  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  &c.  that  already 
bear  fruit,  when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  sorts,  or  to  renew 
tlie  tree  with  fresh  bearing  wood. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  sort  of  grafting  is  as  follows : — 

First,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree  or  stock  level,  or  of  any 
particular  branch  of  a  tree  which  yon  intend  to  graft,  and  pare 
the  top  perfectly  smooth ;  then  prepare  your  grafts,  which  b 
done  by  cutting  one  side  flat  and  a  little  sloping,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  making  a  kind  of  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the 
cut^  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  stock  \  and  pare  off  only  a  little 
of  die  bark  toward  each  e^gt  of  the  other  side  of  the  graft  $  then 
prepare  to  insert  it,  which,  in  this  order  of  grafting,  roust 
be  effected  by  introducing  the  cut  part  down  betwixt  the  bark 
and  wood  of  the  stock ;  first  slitting  the  bark  or  rind  from  the 
top  downwards,  clean  through  to  the  firm  wood,  two  inches  or 
two  inches  and  half  in  length  \  and  having  a  small  thin  wedge 
of  iron  or  wood,  and  opening  the  rind  of  the  stock  a  little  at 
the  top  of  the  slit,  introduce  the  wedge  gently  down  betwixt  the 
wood  and  rind,  far  enough  to  make  way  for  admitting  the  graft : 
then  drawmg  out  the  wedge,  insert  the  graft  in  that  part  with 
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the  cut  sloped  side  towards  and  dose  to  the  wood  u.  ne  stock 
aforesaid,  slipping  it  nearly  down  the  length  of  its  cut  part,  rest- 
tag  the  shoulder  thereof,  prepared  as  above,  upon  the  top  o* 
the  stocic ;  and  in  this  manner  you  may  put  four,  five,  or  more 
grafts,  as  may  seem  cc  ^fenient,  upon  each  stock,  and  bind  them 
round  with  strong  bass. 

When  the  grafts  are  all  thus  fixed,  you  must  then  immedi- 
ately apply  a  good  quantity  of  well-wrought  clay,  bringing  it 
close  about  the  stock  and  grufts,  observing  to  raise  it  at  least 
an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  stock,  in  a  rounding  manner,  so 
as  to  throw  the  wet  quickly  off,  and  prevent  it  lodging  or  get- 
ting into  the  work  ;  which  would  ruin  all. 

These  trees  which  are  grafted  this  way,  generally  succeed 
prosperously  $  but  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  grafting,  the 
grafts  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  stock  by  violent  winds, 
this  must  be  remedied  by  tying  some  firm  sticks  to  the  body  ol 
the  stock  or  branch  that  is  grafted,  and  the  grafts  tied  to  the 
sticks. 

The  best  time  for  performing  this  kind  of  grafting  is  in  the 
last  week  in  March,  or  the  first  week  in  April ;  for  then  the 
sap  will  begin  to  be  more  in  motion,  which  renders  the  bark 
of  the  stock  much  easier  to  be  separated  from  the  wood,  t", 
admit  the  graft. 

These  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  united  with  the  stock,  by  tl 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  ^ 

Fimrth,  Grafting  tfy  Approacn,  or  Inarching. 

Another  way  of  grafting,  occasionally  practised,  is  calle. 
Inarching,  or  grafting  by  Approach ;  but  is  not  eligible  for  an; 
general  practice,  only  chiefly  for  particular  trees  as  do  not  pro* 
pagate  freely  by  any  other  method  ;  and  for  some  occasions  o^ 
curiosity. — See  next  page. 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  this :— 
When  it  is  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of  trees  or 
shrubs  by  this  manner  of  grafting,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  stock  yon  would  graft  upon,  and  the  tree  from  which 
you  would  take  the  graft,  must  stand  so  near,  or  can  be 
placed  so  near,  that  the  branch  you  would  inarch,  can,  as  k 
grows  upon  the  parent  tree,  be  brought  to  approach  and  join 
readily  to  a  convenient  part  of  the  stock ;  thereby  forming 
together  a  sort  of  arch,  hence  is  called  Inarching,  &c. ;  for 
the  graft  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  mother  plant  till 
some  monthp  after  performing  the  operation  |  nor  is  the  heai 
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of  the  stock  to  be  cot  off  till  that  time^  except  yoa  camiol 
otherwise  conveniently  hx  the  graft. 

For  instance^  either  having  the  stocks  and  the  trees  designed 
for  inarching,  growing  in  the  fall  ground  near  together^  or  have 
one  or  both  in  pots  to  place  near  each  other  as  required ;  or 
that  you  want  to  inarch  some  branches  of  trees,  &c.  that  are 
three^  four,  or  five  feet^  or  more,  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  suppose  the  stocks  you  would  graft  upoa  to  be  in 
pots  ;  in  that  case  may  erect  a  kind  of  slight  stage^  as  high 
as  the  branches  of  the  tree;  upon  this  stage  the  pots  which 
oontain  the  stocks  must  be  placed.  Thus  far  observed,  then, 
in  either  case,  proceeding  to  the  work,  take  one  of  the  branches 
yoo  desire  to  inarch,  and  bring  the  body  of  the  said  branch  to 
touch  that  of  the  stock,  at  such  a  convenient  height,  where  the 
stock  and  graft  is  nearly  of  a  size,  and  mark  the  parts  where 
the  graft  and  stock  will  most  readily  join  together  -,  then  in 
that  part  of  the  branch,  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of  the 
wood,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  same  manner 
let  the  rind  and  wood  be  pared  off  that  side  of  the  stock  where 
the  branch  is  to  be  joined,  the  same  length  and  breadth,  so 
that  both  the  cut  parts  may  exactly  join  rind  to  rind  >  then  cut 
a  slit  upwards  in  the  branch,  near  an  inch  long,  forming  there* 
by  a  sort  of  tongue,  and  make  a  slit  of  the  same  length  down- 
wards in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  said  tongue  of  the  branch.* 
then  let  them  be  joined,  placing  the  branch  with  the  top  up- 
right, slipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  slit  made  in 
the  stock  ',  and  see  that  the  cot  parts  join  in  an  exact  manner, 
and  let  them  be  immediately  tied  together  with  some  bass,  and 
afterwards  cover  over  the  place  with  a  due  quantity  of  well- 
wrought  clay,  very  well  closed,  that  no  air  or  wet  can  pene- 
trate. 

After  this,  let  a  stout  stake  be  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  that  part  of  the  stock  and  graft  must  be  fastened  to  it  j 
-shrch  prevents  the  gi'aft  from  being  displaced  by  the  wind. 

)lemember  that  the  stock  and  graft  are  to  remain  in  that 
position  for  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  when  they  will  be 
well  united ;  the  graft  is  then  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  being  careful  to  do  this  with  a  perfect  sharp  knife, 
cutting  off  the  engrafted  branch  with  a  slope  downwards  to  the 
stock ;  and,  if  not  done  in  grafting,  the  head  of  the  stock  must 
now  be  cut  close  to  the  graft.  The  old  clay  and  bandage  are 
at  this  time  to  be  taken  off;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  adviseable  to  tie  them  again  gently,  and  also  to  put  them 
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fresh  clay,  which  will  still  be  of  great  service,  and  let  them  re* 
naio  so  for  a  month  or  five  weeks. 

By  this  kiDd  of  grafting  you  may  raise  almost  any  kind  of  tree 
or  shrub  -,  and  it  is  often  practised  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  in- 
graft a  fruit-bearing  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  upon  one  of  the 
common  stocks  of  the  respective  sorts ;  by  which  means  there 
is  raised  a  new  tree,  bearing  fruit,  in  a  few  months ;  this  is  some- 
times practised  upon  orange- trees,  &c.  by  grafting  fruit  branches 
on  stocks  raised  to  a  proper  size  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

Note,  in  this  method  of  grafting,  the  stocks  may  occasionally 
be  both  in  the  full  ground  or  in  pots ;  the  latter  is  necessary 
where  the  branches  of  the  trees  you  would  inarch  are  not  near 
enough  the  ground,  or  for  orange  and  other  green-house  trees 
and  shrubs ;  but  as  for  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  grow  in  the 
common  ground,  and  whose  branches  are  favourably  situated 
for  that  work,  there  may  be  stocks  placed  either  in  pots,  or 
planted  in  the  ground  near  the  said  trees,  &c.  or  it  may  be  per- 
formed on  stocks  or  trees  that  grow  accidentally  near. 

THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

The  green-house  should  have  good  attendance  at  this  season  ; 
both  to  give  the  plants  occasional  waterings  and  admissions  of 
fresh  air,  as  also,  if  severe  frosts  should  prevail,  to  give  neces- 
sary protection,  as  in  January. 

In  open  mild  weather  they  will  need  refreshments  of  water 
now  and  then,  and  daily  admission  of  external  air;  but  will 
not  now  require  water  all  alike"^  nor  all  at  one  time :  though, 
should  all  enjoy  an  equal  benefit  of  fresh  air,  by  opening  the 
windows  every  mild  day. 

Examine  therefore  the  tubs  and  pots  separately,  to  see  which 
want  water,  and  which  do  not;  then  let  water  be  given  accor- 
dingly, only  where  necessary ;  and  always  very  moderately  : 
a  little  will  be  serviceable  ;  but  too  much  will  be  of  bad  conse- 
quence at  this  season. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  and  most  other  of  the  woody 
plants,  will  require  water  frequently  ;  but  never  give  then 
tiuch  at  a  time,  and  to  none  but  where  absolutely  necessary. 

The  herbaceous  kinds  will  also  require  occasional  supplies 
of  water,  but  less  frequent  and  in  less  quantities  than  the  woody 
iiibe. 
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Let  the  sacciKent  kinds,  such  as  aloes^  sedams,  ficoides^  9bc 
have  water  but  very  sparingly  at  this  time^  and  only  when  the 
earth  in  the  pots  it  very  dry. 

Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  plants  in  the  green-honse  a^ 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  for  that  is  a  necessary 
article^  and  the  plants  cannot  thrive  without  it,  nor  continue  in 
a  healthful  lively  appearance.  Every  day,  when  the  weather 
is  tolerably  mild,  let  some  of  the  windows  be  opened  a  little 
way,  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  take  care  that  they  are  shut 
again  in  due  time ;  that  is,  about  three,  four,  or  five  in  the 
evening,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather ;  but  if 
cold  shaip  air,  shut  them  sooner  in  proportion. 

In  frosty  weather  keep  the  green-house  close :  and  if  very 
severe,  defend  the  windows  at  night,  &c.  and  make  occasional 
fires.     See  January. 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  the  plants  of  all 
kinds  free  from  casual  decayed  shoots  and  leaves,  for  those  are 
not  only  hurtful  lo  the  plants  wliile  in  the  bouse,  but  appear 
very  unsightly  \  therefore,  whenever  such  appear,  let  them  be 
constantly  taken  off;  and  if  the  leaves  appear  foul  or  dusty, 
water  over  the  heads  of  the  plants  in  a  mild  sunny  day,  which 
will  clean  and  refresh  them  very  beneficially ;  keep  also  the 
pots,  &c.  and  green-house  iClways  ueatly  clean. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
oranges,  lemons,  and  to  the  plants  in  general,  and  may  be  per- 
formed the  latter  end  of  this,  or  any  time  nei^t  month ;  that 
is,  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  and 
take  a  little  out,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep,  and  add  some 
fresh  in  its  stead  ^  this  will  certainly  prove  very  beneficial  to 
the  plants  \  and  whoever  will  bestow  that  little  dressing  upon 
them,  will  see  the  advantage  of  it  in  a  short  time. 

Orangci  and  Myrtles. 

Where  any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  &c.  have 
naked  or  irregular  heads,  you  may  now  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  if  mild  fine  weather^  begin  to  reduce  them  to  some 
regularity.  The  branches  or  bead  may  either  be  cut  close,  or 
shortened  less  or  more  to  the  place  where  you  desire  shoots  to 
rise,  to  form  the  head  regular,  for  they  will  break  out  in  the 
old  wood. 

Then  when  any  trees  are  thus  headed  down,  it  would  also  be 
an  advantage  to  shift  them,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  weakly 
growth,  in  order  to  add  a  little  fresh  earth  about  their  roots  ; 
and  the  method  is  this  s  let  the  tree  be  taken  out  of  its  tub  or 
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not.  but  preserve  the  ball  of  earth  entire  ;  and  then  trim  o* 
with  your  knife  any  very  matted,  dry  root-fibres  round  the  out- 
tide,  and  also  tome  of  the  loose  old  earth  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  ball  j  then,  having  some  fresh  compost  ready,  put 
some  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub  5  place  the  tree  therein, 
fill  up  round  the  ball  with  fresh  earth,  and  give  it  a  httle  water. 

But  in  heading  down  any  of  the  gKeen-house  plants,  if  time 
wiU  not  permit,  or  that  you  think  it  not  necessary  to  shift  them 
as  above,  do  not,  however,  faU  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the 
tub  or  pots,  and  a  little  way  down  round  the  sides,  and  draw 
this  loose  earth  out  5  then  fiU  up  the  tub  again  with  new  com- 
post, and  give  some  water. 

But  where  any  orange  or  lemon  trees  are  m  a  very  weak  or 
sickly  unprosperous  growth,  it  would  be  adviseable  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  or  any  time  in  March,  to  prune  the 
heads,  and  shift  them  into  entire  new  earth  ;  taking  the  plant 
clean  out  of  the  pot,  all  the  old  earth  shaken  entirely  from 
its  roots,  and  all  mouldy  and  decayed  roots  cut  off  5  then  let 
the  whole  root  be  washed  in  water,  and  plant  it  again  imme- 
diately in  a  tub  or  pot  of  new  earth,  taking  care  not  to  place  it 
too  deep  j   and  give  water  moderately. 

After  this  shifting  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
same  plants,  if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  glass-case,  &c. 
in  which  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  tan  or  dung,  but  tan  is  much 
the  best  j  and  if  in  this  bed  the  trees  are  plunged,  they  wiU 
ihoot  sooner,  and  more  freely,  both  in  the  root  and  top,  to  re- 
cover good  strength,  and  a  renewed  head  of  branches  of  prof- 
perous  growth,  early  in  the  following  summer. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires  must  be  continued  every  night  and  morning  in  the  hot- 
house, and  occasionally  all  day  when  severe  frosts  or  cold  cut- 
ting weather. 

Likewise  a  proper  degree  of  heat  must  now  be  preserved  in 
the  bark-bed,  in  the  hot-house,  wherein  the  pines  are  plunged, 
for  many  of  the  plants  wiU  now  begin  to  show  fruit ;  and  to 
make  the  young  fruit  grow  freely,  there  must  be  a  lively  heat 
in  the  bark-bed. 

Nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  fine  growth  of  these 
young  fruit,  as  a  moderately  brisk  heat  in  the  bark-bed  wherein 
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the  plants  are  plunged  3  for  if  there  be  not  a  proper  bottom- 
heat  aboat  the  roots  of  the  plants^  it  is  impossible  to  make  tbo 
fmit  swell  to  any  tolerable  size. 

Therefore,  where  the  bark-bed  was  not  stirred  up  the  fbrmei 
month,  to  renew  the  fermentation,  and  revive  the  declined  heat, 
it  should  now  be  done,  for  the  heat  will  consequently  begin  now 
to  be  very  faint ;  and  by  stirring  up  the  bark  almost  to  the 
t>ottom,  it  will  bring  on  a  fresh  fermentation  therein ;  by  which 
means  the  bed  will  again  recover  a  lively  growing  heat,  and 
the  good  effect  of  it  will  soon  appear  both  in  the  plants  and 
fruit,  provided  it  be  done  in  due  time ;  but  if  the  heat  is 
greatly  decreased,  and  the  bark  decayed,  you  may  aug« 
ment  it  at  the  same  time  with  about  one  third  or  fourth 
part  of  new  tan,  otherwise  defer  it  till  next  month,  which 

However,  where  the  work  of  forking  up  the  bark-bed  appears 
n  u  essary  at  this  time,  agreeable  to  the  observations  above- 
mentioned,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  the  hrst  week  in 
the  month ;  for  if  it  is  delayed  much  longer,  the  plants  and 
fruit  will  certainly,  for  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  heat,  be 
much  checked  in  their  growth.  Observe,  in  the  first  place,  to 
take  all  the  pots  out  of  the  bark  )  then  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
bed,  and  open  a  kind  of  trench  by  taking  out  some  of  the  bark, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  other  end ;  this  done,  begin  at  the 
trench,  and  with  a  fork  dig  and  work  up  the  bark,  quite  to  the 
bottom,  taking  care  to  break  the  cakes  or  lumps,  and  mix  the 
parts  all  well  together,  and  hll  up  at  last  with  that  taken  out  of 
the  first  opening. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  top  be  made  level,  and  then 
immediately  plunge  the  pots  again  to  their  rims  as  before. 
This  work  is  so  very  necessary,  that  it  should  not  on 
any  consideration  be  omitted  at  the  time  above-mention- 
ed ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bark  has  much  declined  in  its 
heart. 

The  bark- bed  being  thus  treated,  will  toon  renew  its 
heat,  and  retain  the  same  well  for  six  weeks  to  conte,  or 
thereabouts. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  or  some  time  in  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  the  bark  will  require  to  be  stirred  up 
again,  and  refreshed  with  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one 
fourth  part  of  new  tan ;  the  bark-bed  after  this  will  retain 
a  proper  degree  of  heat,  till  the  fruit  are  ripe. — See  March 
and  ApriL 

The  bark-bed  wherein  the  succession  pme-plants  are  plung- 
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ed,  ^uld  also  be  examined  now  with  good  attention ;  and  h 
the  iMat  18  found  to  be  much  decreased,  the  bed  shonld  be 
treated  io  the  manner  above  directed. 


Watering  the  Pines, 

The  froiting  pine- apple  plants  should  now  have  moderate 
refreshments  of  water,  provided  there  be  a  good  heat  in  the 
bark-bed :  and  when  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and 
moderate  moisture  together,  it  will  make  the  yoang  fruit  swell 
very  fast. 

But  in  watering  these  plants,  be  careful  to  give  it  mo- 
derately at  each  time.  The  rule  is  this :  let  the  earth,  in  the 
pots  which  contmn  the  plants,  be  kept  just  a  little  moist  in  a 
middling  degree ;  and  if  this  is  observed,  the  plants  and  fruit 
will  thrive. 

The  succession  pine-plants,  that  is,  those  which  are  to  fruit 
next  year,  must  also  be  refreshed  now  and  then  with  water ;  in 
watering  these,  let  the  same  rule  be  observed  as  just  mentioned 
above. 

Remember  also  to  give  water  at  times  to  the  younger 
succession  pines,  consisting  of  the  last  year*s  crowns  and 
suckers. 

In  watering  the  pine-plants  in  general  in  the  bark-beds,  we 
should  still  be  cautious  that  no  water,  or  but  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, fall  into  the  hearts  of  them,  where,  being  apt  to  lodge,  it 
would  prove  detrimental,  in  some  degree,  to  these  kind  of  ex- 
otics, at  this  season :  but,  to  prevent  this,  it  would  be  advise- 
able  to  have  such  a  tin  pipe  as  mentioned  last  month,  to  use 
occasionally  in  watering  them;  and  would  be  particularly 
assistant  in  watering  the  plants  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
bark*bed. 

Such  a  pipe  as  above  would  not  only  be  convenient  for  water- 
ing the  pines,  but  any  other  exotics  placed  at  a  distance  either 
in  wide  bark-beds,  or  in  any  other  situation  in  the  hot- 
house, &c.  and  may  be  performed  with  greater  exactness. 

Of  the  varioui  kinds  of  Plants  in  the  Hot-house. 

In  some  hot-houses  there  are  kept  many  other  kinds  of  curi- 
ous exotic  plants,  beside  the  pines,  both  of  the  succulent  and 
woody  kinds,  &c ;  and  as  they  are  all  tender  exotics  from 
similar  hot  parts  of  America,  Africa,  &c.  nearly  of  equal  tern- 
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peratnf  e,  one  general  degree  of  internal  heat  in  the  hot-house, 
as  18  requisite  for  the  pines,  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  and 
they  being  all  in  pots>  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house 
where  room ;  except  the  pines,  which  must  be  continued 
constantly  plunged  in  the  bark-bed. 

All  these  kinds  of  plants  should  be  kept  remarkably  clean 
from  dust  or  any  sort  of  filth  that  may  at  any  time  gather  upon 
their  stems,  shoots^  or  leares;  and  such  should  always  be 
washed  off  as  soon  as  it  appears.  There  is  nothing  more 
necessary  than  cleanliness  to  preserve  the  health  of  all  these 
tender  plants  ^  and  where  any  considerable  foulness  is  per- 
mitted upon  any  one  of  them,  it  will  not  only  close  up  tnose 
small  pores  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  all  vege- 
tables, but  will  also  promote  insects,  and  render  the  whole  plant 
unhealthy. 

These  plants  must  also  be  kept  very  free  from  decayed  leaves ; 
tliat  is,  when  any  such  appear,  let  them  be  immediately  taken 
off,  for  they  would  injure  the  plants. 

Water  should  also  be  given  to  all  these  plants  at  times :  some 
will  require  but  very  little  and  seldom,  and  others  will  need  it 
pretty  often.  Therefore  let  good  care  be  taken  that  every 
plant,  according  to  its  nature,  be  properly  supplied  with  that 
article ;  but  be  sure  never  to  give  any  sort  too  much  at  a  time ; 
and  in  giving  it  always  make  a  distinction  between  the  succu- 
lent and  the  herbaceous  and  woody  kinds. 

The  woody  plants,  &c.  will  ne<^d  water  oftener,  and  more  at 
a  time,  than  the  succulent  kindii  j  for  some  of  these  require 
very  little  moisture  about  their  roots,  and  too  much  would  rot 
the  plants. 

Let  the  woody  kinds,  &c,  in  general  be  moderately  watered, 
not  less  than  once  or  twice  a  week  $  and  it  will  be  serviceable 
to  sprinkle  water  sometimes  all  over  the  head  or  branches  of 
these  plants,  especially  the  coffee-trees,  the  pimento,  or  all- 
spice, and  all  the  tender  acacias  and  mimosa,  &c. 

But  the  succulent  kinds,  such  as  the  torch  thistles,  melon- 
thistles,  ceruses,  ficoides,  aloes,  euphorbiums,  and  the  like,  must 
not  be  watered  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

In  watering  these  kinds  let  care  be  taken  to  give  but  little 
at  each  time,  just  sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom  roots. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  all  these  tender  plantSr  both  of 
the  woody  succulent,  and  jther  kinds,  when  the  surCace  earth 
ia  the  pots  casually  crusts  or  binds,  to  stir  and  loosen  i\  lightly 
a  small  depth. 

G 
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Admit  Air, 

Fresb  air  should  now  be  admitted  to  the  pines,  and  all  other 
plants  Li  the  hot-house,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will 
permit. 

But  this,  however,  most  only  be  done  at  this  season,  when 
the  sun  shines  warm,  and  the  air  is  quite  calm  and  clear :  then 
it  will  be  proper  to  slide  tome  of  the  glasses  open  a  little  way, 
in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day,  shutting  all  close  if  the  weather 
changes  very  cold  and  cloudy,  and  always  in  proper  time  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  as 
above,  is  from  about  ten  or  twelve,  to  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock : 
for  the  time  of  opening  or  shutting  the  glasses,  let  trie  weather 
be  the  guide. 

€f  Kidney-beans  in  the  Hot-hause. 

Now  plant  some  more  kidney-beans,  of  the  early  white,  the 
don,  and  speckled  dwarfs,  &c.  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  them 
iu  the  hot-house  to  succeed  those  planted  last  month ;  or  if 
none  was  then  planted,  now  is  a  very  successful  time,  superior 
to  the  former  month,  for  planting  a  good  hot- house  crop;  and 
managed  as  directed  in  January. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  with  water  those  kidney- beans 
which  were  planted  last  month  j  they  will  require  it  two  or 
three  times  a  week  :  give  also  necessary  waterings  to  the 
young  beans  advancing  for  successive  crops. 

Of  blowing  Roses  and  other  Plants  earbf. 

You  may  now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  iet  pots  of 
roses,  hypericum-frotex,  Persian,  lilacs,  syringas.  And  honey- 
suckles, &c.  in  the  hot-house,  or  pots  of  bulbous  I'boti,  carna- 
tions, pinks,  and  double  sweet-  williams,  or  pots  of  any  other 
desirable  flowering  plants,  either  of  the  shrub  or  herbaceous 
kinds,  which  you  desire,  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  bring  to  an 
early  bloom,  supplying  them,  when  in  growth,  with  plenty  of 
water. 

Likewise,  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  may  in- 
troduce more  of  the  same  sort  of  flowering- plants,  to  produce 
i]uwcrs  in  regular  succession. 

Likewise  may  introduce  pots  sown  with  seeds  of  any  desir- 
able annuals,  of  moderate  growth,  to  flower  early,  such  at 
mignonette,   balsams,   ten  weeks*  stock,  scarlet  sweet  peas 
candy-tuft,  virgin  stock,  lupines,  antirrhinums,  &c. 
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Making  the  Fires  in  this  Department. 

The  fires  ra«i«t  be  still  regularly  made  in  the  hot- house 
every  evening,  and  also  in  the  mornings ;  and  in  extremely 
hard  frosts,  mujst  be  continued  night  and  day,  in  a  proper 
regular  degree  in  strength  and  heat,  as  regulated  by  the 
thermometer. 

In  very  severe  frost,  it  will  be  of  much  advaftlage  if  the 
glasses  of  the  hot-house  are  covered  every  night  with  mats, 
ca&vass,  or  shutters,  or  also  in  the  day,  when  cloudy  and  the 
ff  ost  rigorous. 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot-h^use. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  early  cucumbers  in  the  hot-house, 
some  seed  may  now  be  sown  as  directed  last  month,  or  young 
plants  planted  therein,  from  any  common  hot- bed.  See  Hat^ 
house  for  January. 

Early  Strawberries, 

Likewise  yon  may  now  introduce  into  ihe  hot-house  pots 
of  the  scarlet  strawberries,  either  to  succeed  those  of  last 
month,  or  as  a  first  introduction,  as  they  will  fruit  in  greater 
perfection  than  the  former.  Let  them  be  one  or  two  years  M 
bearing  plaats ;  place  them  near  the  glasses,  or  plunge  them 
in  the  bark-bed  to  forward  them  earlier,  giving  proper  so '^plies 
of  water. 

If  some  fresh  plants  are  taken  into  the  hot- house  every  three 
weeks,  you  may  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  early  fruit  till  those 
in  the  open  ground  ripen. 

Or  pots  of  strawberry  plants  kept  in  moderate  dung  hot-beds 
to  forward  them,  some  may  be  removed  in  successive  order 
into  the  hot-bouse,  they  will  produce  a  supply  of  early  fruit  in 
regular  succession. 

MAttCH. 

Care  of  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

BxAMiNE  the  state  of  the  cueuiiaber  and  melon  hot-beds, 
and  see  if  they  are  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  plants  in  a  2tate  o(  free  growth. 
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You  roust  let  the  heat  be  lively,  but  moderate,  by  whicli 
means  the  ridged-out  plants  of  good  growth  will  show  fruit 
i^kntifuUy,  and  these  will  swell  freely,  and  grow  to  an  haodsoniB 

nze. 

Therefore,  when  the  heat  declines,  apply  a  lining  of  well- 
prepared  fresh  hot  horse  dung  to  the  back  or  front  side  of  the 
bed,  as  you  shall  see  occasion  ;  but  if  the  heat  is  not  very 
much  declined,  it  will  be  proper  to  line  only  one  side  at  a  time  ; 
but  line  the  opposite  side  ten  or  twelve  days  after.  Make  the 
linings  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  as 
high  as  hve  or  six  inches  up  the  sides  of  the  frame ;  but  genei* 
rally  narrowing  the  width  towards  the  top  ;  on  which  lay  two 
inches  depth  of  earth  over  to  keep  the  steam  down,  for  the  reason 
mentioned  last  month. 

Let  the  plants  have  fresh  air  every  day,  by  rabing  the  upper 
end  of  the  glasses  from  about  half  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches 
in  height,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  in  the  bed,  and  warmness 
of  the  weather,  always  more  freely  in  sunny,  calm,  mild  days, 
than  when  cloudy  or  a  sharp  external  air  ;  and  when  the  wea« 
ther  changes  colder,  &c.  diminish  the  admission  of  air,  or  shut 
down  the  glasses  if  very  cold  ;  and  always  shut  close  in  proper 
time  towards  evening  about  three,  four,  or  five  o*clock,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

Refresh  them  now  and  then  with  water ;  let  this  be  given 
very  moderately,  and  in  a  mild  sunny  day ;  the  best  time  for 
doing  this  is  from  ten  to  two  o'clock. 

Cover  the  glasses  with  mats  every  evening  for  the  night,  ge- 
nerally toward  sun-set,  or  soon  after  ;  and  uncover  in  the  morn- 
ing about  an  hour,  at  most,  after  ihe  time  of  sun-rise  3  or,  U 
a  sunny  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  fully  on  the  frames. 

As  the  early  plants,  raised  last  month,  will  have  now  advaa- 
ced  considerably  into  fruitful  runners,  and  show  fruit  abundant- 
ly, especially  cucumbers,  let  the  runners  or  vine  be  trained  out 
regularly  along  the  surface  of  the  bed  at  equal  distances,  and 
peg  them  down  neatly  with  small  hooked  sticks  ;  and  according 
as  the  young  fruit  comes  into  blossom,  do  not  fail,  at  this  early 
•eason,  to  set  or  impregnate  the  female  or  fruit  blossoms,  with 
the  male  flowers,  agreeable  to  the  rules  and  method  advised  in 
the  work  of  April, 

Sow  Cucumbers  and  Melon  Seed. 

Sow  in  the  above,  or  any  new-made  hot  beds,  the  seeds  of 
cucumbers  and  melons  at  the  beginniug,  and  also  about  tlie 
middle,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  have  a 
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fupply  of  young  plants  in  readiness,  either  to  plant  into  nevir 
»eds>  or  to  supply  the  place  of  sach  plants  as  may  fail. 

The  sorts  of  cucnmber  are>  the  early  short  prickly,  long 
green  prickly,  white  prickly,  long  green  Turkey,  long  white 
Turkey,  and  Smyrna. 

But  the  first  two  sorts  are  commonly  cultivated  for  the  early 
and  general  crop,  the  short  prickly  being  the  earliest  and  is  there- 
fore often  sown  for  the  first  crop  in  the  frames  ;  but  the  long 
green  prickly  is  the  best  to  sow  for  a  main  crop,  either  for  the 
frames  or  hand-glasses,  or  in  the  natural  ground  ;  it  being  both 
a  plentiful  bearer  in  long  continuance,  and  the  fruit  attain  the 
most  handsome  regular  growth,  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length  :  but  there  is  a  new  variety  of  long  prickly  en- 
camber  now  in  cultivation,  growing  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  long :  though,  in  my  idea,  those  of  such  extreme 
length  appear  less  delicate  at  table,  and  not  always  so  well  fla- 
voured as  those  of  middling  .growth  as  above. 

The  white  prickly,  and  the  long  Turkey  and  Smyrna  kinds, 
are  not  eligible  for  any  general  crop,  because  they  are  very  in* 
different  bearers,  to  should  sow  only  a  few  by  way  of  variety. 

Making  new^HoUbedt  to  transplant  Cuoumbers,  Sfc, 

Make  hot-beds  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  plant  the 
cucumber  or  melon  plants  upon,  which  were  sown  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, or  any  time  in  February. 

Let  the  dung  for  this  purpose  be  well  prepared,  in  the  man- 
ner directed  in  the  two  former  months,  before  you  work  it  up 
into  a  bed  ;  this  should  never  be  omitted,  for  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  it ;  make  the  bed  three  feet  high,  or  three  and  a 
half,  beating  the  dung  well  down  with  the  fork,  as  you  lay  it  ou 
the  bed  :  but  do  not  tread  it ;  for  a  bed  which  is  trodden  hard 
is  rendered  so  compact,  that  it  seldom  comes  to  a  kindly 
warmth,  but  is  apt  to  heat  too  violently,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  plants.  When  the  bed  is  finished,  put  on  the  frame  and 
lights  J  and  let  it  be  managed,  in  every  respect,  as  directed  in 
January  and  February ;  and  let  the  plants,  either>  cucumbers 
or  melons,  be  planted  and  managed  in  the  manner  there  direc- 
ted. 

There  are  many  gardeners,  and  others,  who  cannot  conve* 
niently  procure  dung  to  begin  to  make  hot- beds  for  cucumbers 
or  melons. at  an  early  season.  Where  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  b^in  now  ;  and  a  hot- bed  may  be  made  the  begin- 
ning of  any  time  of  the  month,  and  the  seeds  of  encumbers  and 
melons  may  be  sown  therein  -,  the  cucumbers  from  this  sowing 
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will  be  fit  to  cut  by  the  begiQQing  of  May,  but  will  be  in,  full 
bearing  in  the  inlddie  or  letter  end  of  that  month,  or  June,  a&d 
continue  fruitful  all  summer,  and  the  melons  in,  July  and  Aa- 

CucumbevM  and  Melorufor  the  Bell  or  Hand- Glasses. 

About  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth,  or  any  time  toward  the 
end  of  this  month,  is  the  time  to  begin  to  sow  the  cuqqmbera 
and  melons  which  are  to  be  planted  under  haad  or  beli-gls^ssea 

They  may  be  sown  in  any  of  the  cucumber  hot-beds  now  at 
wo.k ;  or  if  not  convenient,  or  there  are  no  such  beds  yet  made, 
make  a  hot-bed  for  that  purposo,  for  a  one  or  two  or  three  light 
frame,  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  reqqired ;  sow  the 
seed,  and  manage  the  beds  as  directed  in  the  two  former  moaths. 
The  plants  will  be  ready  for  ridging  out  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  next  month,  and  beginning  of  M^y,  and  the  encumbers 
will  bear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  melons  ripen  in  Aqgjast,  ^c, 

JVansplanting  and  sowing  Cauliflowers. 

Transplant  the  cauliflower  plants  which  have  stood  in  frames 
and  hand-glasses,  or  on  warm  borders  all  winter. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  rich  spot  of  gronnd.  The  ground 
should  be  dong^  with  some  good  rotten  dung,  and  afterwards 
neatly  dug  or  trenched  one  spade  deep ;  taking  care  to  buiy 
the  dung  in  a  regular  maccer,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 
Observe  to  plant  the  cauliBowers  in  rows  thirty  inches  asunder^ 
allowing  them  the  same  di^t^Ace  between  the  plant  and  plant 
in  the  rows. 

The  ground  where  this  crop  of  caoliiowers  is  to  be  planted 
may  be  previously  sown  with  spinach  and  radishes,  if  thought 
neces^ry,  agreeably  to  the  intimations  of  last  month. 

Draw  some  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  cauliflower-plants* 
which  are  continued  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  for  the  early 
crop ;  it  will  strengthen  them  and  forward  their  growth. 

The  glasses  may  still  be  continued  over  the  plants,  but  must 
be  kept  constantly  raised,  on  the  south  side,  at  least  two  to 
three  oi  four  inches  high,  on  props ;  or  in  mild  days  the  glasses 
may  be  taken  off  occasionally,  and  let  the  plants  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  warm  showers  of  ratn, 

If  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  plants  under  each  glass, 
let  the  superabundant  be  transplanted  the  beginning  or  some 
time  of  this  month ;  for  two  plants,  at  most,  under  a  glass,  is 
sufficient :  but,  if  the  glasses  are  smaili  one  plant  under  each 
will  be  enoaght 
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Plant  those  which  you  take  from  nnder  the  glasses  into  au 
ooen  compartment,  at  the  distance  above-mentioned. 

Where  cauliflower- plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  the 
last  month,  they  should  now  be  pricked  out  into  a  bed  of  rich 
earth,  in  a  warm  situation ;  but  where  a  moderate  hot-bed  can 
be  obtained,  it  will  forward  them  greatly.  Make  the  bed  eigh- 
teen inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  pnt  a  frame  on,  or  arch  it  over 
with  hoops  I  lay  thereon  six  inches  depth  of  rich  earth,  prick 
the  plants  therein,  two  or  three  inches  apart^  and  give  them  a 
little  water.  Put  on  the  glasses^  or  a  covering  of  mats,  every 
night,  but  take  them  off  every  mild  day. 

By  pricking  out  the  plants  on  a  little  bottom  heat,  as  above, 
it  will  forward  them  considerably,  fit  to  transplant  for  good  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  next  month,  and  they  will  produce  their 
heads  in  July  and  August. 

Cauliflower-seed  may  be  sown  the  banning  of  this  month, 
if  it  was  not  done  in  February;  observing  to  sow  them  in  a 
slight  hot-bed,  as  was  then  directed ;  it  will  bring  the  plants 
up  soon,  and  forward  them  greatly^ 

N,  B.  These  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  .ica  of  rich  earth,  in  a 
warm  situation,  in  the  natural  ground  3  they  will  grow  freely,  but 
the  plants  will  not  be  so  forward  by  a  fortnight,  as  if  the  seed 
was  sown  on  a  small  hot- bed  of  moderate  heat. 

The  plants  from  this  sowing  produce  flowers  or  beads  for 
use  In  August. 

Broccoli* 

Sow  broccoli  for  early  crops^  &c.  to  come  in  for  use  the 
following  autumn,  in  October,  November,  and  December,  &c. 

Choose  seed  of  the  early  purple ;  and  some  of  the  cauliflower 
broccoli,  of  each  of  which  sow  a  little  about  Che  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  and  some  more  towards  the  latter  end ; 
in  an  open  bed  of  rich  earthy  and  rake  them  in  :  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  manage  them  as  directed  in  April,  May, 
June,  and  July, 

Tramplantinjf  and  towing  Cabbages. 

Transplant  cabbage-plants,  of  all  kinds,  into  the  places  where 
Uiey  are  to  remain  to  cabbage.  It  may  be  done  the  beginning, 
or  any  time  this  month ;  but  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  in  good 
order,  the  sooner  it  is  now  done,  the  better.  Let  them  be 
planted  in  good  ground,  enriched  with  dung,  at  two  feet  or  two 
and  a  half  distance  for  the  sugar  loaf  and  other  forward  kinds ; 
but  the  large  late  cabbage  pbDCa  shoold  be  set  a  yard  as.iinder« 
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The  above  distances  are  to  be  understood  of  such  plants  as 
are  to  remain  to  grow  to  their  full  siie  }  but  such  of  the  forward 
kinds  as  are  to  be  cut  while  young  may  be  planted  closer ; 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  will  be  sufficient. 

Plant  out  also  the  general  crop  of  red  cabbage>  if  not  done  io 
autumn,  &c. :  allow  them  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a  yard 
distance. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  cabbages,  of  any  sort,  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this  month,  both  of  early  kinds  for  successional  young 
summer  cabbages,  and  large  late  sorts  for  autumn  and  winter 
crops ;  any  of  the  early  kinds  may  now  be  sown,  either  for 
successions,  or  as  substitutes  in  default  of  early  winter-standing 
plants,  or  for  general  summer  crops ;  but  the  large  sugar-loaf 
is  a  fine  kind  to  sow  now ;  also  the  Yorkshire,  Battersea,  and 
imperial,  for  midsummer  and  general  autumn  cabbages  ;  and 
BOW  a  quantity  of  the  large,  hollow,  long  sided,  and  large  round 
cabbages,  for  late  autumn  and  general  winter  use  in  large  full 
growth  :  let  the  whole  be  sown  in  an  open  compartment,  each 
sort  separate.—  See  May  and  June,  &c. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing,  if  planted  out  in  proper 
time,- will,  many  of  them,  in  the  early  sorts,  be  cabbaged  in  small 
heads  in  June  and  July,  but  will  be  well  cabbaged  in  Augt3«^^ 
and  September,  especial!^  tke  sugar-loaf,  Batersea,  and  York« 
shire  kinds  ;  but  the  large  soits  not  till  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  continue  good  all  the  winter. 

Red  cabbage- seed  should  also  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this  month,  to  raise  some  plants  for  wintet  and  next 
spring  service  :  they  will  be  tolerably  cabbaged  about  Michael- 
mas, and  continue  good  till  the  spring. 

The  red  cabbage  seed  should  be  of  the  true  Dutch  kind. 

In  sowing  the  different  sorts  of  cabbage-seeds  it  will  be  most 
adviseable  to  sow  them  in  open  exposed  ground,  distant  from 
trees,  fences,  or  buildings  :  for  when  sown  in  such  close  situa- 
tions, as  is  very  often  practised,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  weak 
and  long  shanked,  and  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  vermin. 

Sawing  Savoys, 

Savcy-seed  for  a  principal  crop,  to  serve  the  family  from 
about  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  in  an  open 
sitaation 

But  if  !t  is  desired  to  have  savoys  well  caboaged  earlier  in 
-%utumn,  that  is,  in  the  end  of  August,  or  any  time  in  September, 
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they  should  be  sown  in  February,  or  at  least  the  first  week  of 
this  month. 

Sow  this  seed  in  an  open  spot,  and  not  in  narrow  borders, 
under  walls,  &c.  for  the  reason  intimated  above  in  sowing 
cabbages. 

The  sorts  of  savoys  are  the  green,  yellow,  and  white  j  bnt 
the  green  kind  b  to  be  prefered  for  the  main  crop. 


Transplanting  and  sowing  Lettuce. 

Transplant,  if  settled  mild  weather,  some  of  the  lettooe  plants 
^om  the  beds  or  borders,  where  they  hare  stood  all  winter ; 
fhat  is,  if  they  stand  too  close.  In  doing  this,  observe  to  draw 
the  plants  ont  regularly,  and  let  the  strongest  remain  in  the 
bed  or  border,  at  ten  or  twelves  inches  distance ;  than  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  earth  between  them  with  a  hoe,  and  clear 
away  weeds  and  litter. 

The  plants  which  are  drawn  out  should  be  planted  in  an 
open  spot  of  rich  ground,  ten  or  (.welve  inches  distance,  and  let 
them  be  watered. 

And  the  cos-lettuce  plants  as  have  stood  all  winter  in  frames 
should  now  in  geneml  be  transplanted  into  an  open  spot,  at  the 
distance  above  mentioned. 

Lettuce-seed  of  different  sorts  should  be  sown  the  beginning 
of  this  month ;  and  to  have  a  regular  supply,  let  some  more  be 
sown  about  the  middle,  and  a  third  sowing  about  the  end  of  the 
month  3  and  from  these  rowings  you  will  have  a  principal  sup- 
ply of  lettuce  in  young  and  full  growth  in  May,  June,  and  July ; 
which  will  be  succeeded  by  others  sown  in  April,  &c. 

The  proper  sorts  of  kttuce  to  sow  at  this  time  are  the  white 
and  green  cos  for  principal  crops:  the  large  imperial,  the 
Cilicia,  grand  admirable,  and  large  white  Duch  cabbage-lettuces, 
are  also  all  most  excellent  sorts  for  this  sowing,  where  variety 
of  superior  lettuces  are  required  j  but  any  other  sort  will  also 
succeed ;  and  may  also  now  sow  some  common  cabbagge  let- 
tuce, to  cut  young  for  sallads  till  the  others  are  advanced  to 
larger  growth. 

These  different  sorts  of  lettuce  should  generally  be  sown 
separate  in  beds,  borders,  or  any  compartment  of  ground, 
in  an  open  situation ;  and  in  digging  the  ground,  let  the  earth 
be  well  broken.  Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  with  an  eve^ 
hand,  and  rake  them  in  lightly,  taking  care  not  to  draw  th« 
earth  in  heaps. 
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Or  some  cos  lettuce,  Slc.  may  be  sou'a  thinly  among  the  crops 
vf  onions,  leeks,  and  carrots,  some  for  transplanting,  and  others 
to  remain  for  full  growth. 

In  sowing  lettuce,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  seed  of 
ttood  sorts,  such  as  will  not  soon  run  ;  as  we  may  often  observe 
lettuce- plants  that  spindle  ap  for  seed  before  they  attain  half- 
growth,  or  begin  to  head  or  cabbage,  which  is  a  great  disap- 
pointment. 

S(ni>ing  Spinach. 

Sow  spinach  to  succeed  that  sown  last  month :  the  sowings 
should  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight,  or  tltfee  weeks,  to  have  a 
regular  supply ;  for  the  plants  of  one  sowing,  in  spring  and 
summer,  will  not  continue  &t  for  use  longer  than  that  time,  be- 
fore they  will  run.  Let  the  seed  be  of  the  round  leaved,  or 
smooth-seeded  kind ;  that  being  the  most  proper  sort  to  sow  at 
this  season,  its  leaves  being  considerably  thusker  and  larger  than 
the  prickly-seeded  spinach. 

This  seed  may,  at  this  season,  be  sown  either  alone,  or  with 
some  other  crops^  such  as  between  lows  of  beans,  or  on  the 
ground  where  yon  plant  cabbages  or  cauliflowers ;  should  be 
sown  moderately  thin,  and  generally  in  broadcast,  and  in  which 
method  yon  may  sow  therewith  a  little  radish-seed  ;  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  if  light  dry  ground,  tread  it  over  lightly  with  the 
feet  tolerably  close,  to  settle  the  surOoce  and  seed,  then  rake  it 
regularly ;  or  may  occasionally  sow  it  in  broad  flat  drills,  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  asunder ;  either  alone,  or  in  single 
drills,  between  rows  of  beans,  cabbages,  &c. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  spinach  should  not,  at  this  season, 
be  sown  where  the  ground  i£  much  shaded  with  trees  or  bushes ; 
for  in  such  situations  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up  to  seed  be* 
fore  they  arrive  to  half  their  growth. 

Hoe  or  hand-weed  the  early  crops  of  spring  spinach,  thinning 
the  plants  at  the  same  time,  but  particularly  those  sown  broad- 
est, tl)ree  or  four  to  five  oi  six  inches  distance. 

The  crop  of  winter  spinach,  which  was  sown  last  autumn, 
will  now  be  advancing  in  good  perfection  for  use,  and  should 
now  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  between  the  plants 
stirred  with  a  hoe ;  and  in  gathering  the  plants  for  use^  if  they 
stand  close,  should  thin  them  out  clean  by  the  roots ;  but  if 
they  already  stand  at  wide  distances,  only  crop  the  large  outer 
leaves  as  wanted,  till  they  begin  to  run,  then  cut  them  up  dean 
to  the  bottom. 
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Sawing  Oniam  and  Leeks, 

Onions  or  leeks  for  the  main  crop  should  be  sown  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  this  months  provided  it  was  not  done  in  tiie 
latter  end  of  February. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  on  rich  ground,  and  where  it  is  no 
stubborn  and  wet,  but  of  a  free  mellow  texture. 

Having  fixed  on  a  proper  spot,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  spread  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  thereon,  and  dig  it  in 
one  spade  deep  -,  this  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  their  root-bulbs  will  grow  to  a  larger  size. 

The  seed.s  of  the  onions  and  leeks  may  sometimes  be  sown 
together,  or  principally  on  separate  compartments,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  most  adviseable  for  the  general  crops,  observing  the 
rule  mentioned  last  month. 

The  ground  being  dug  and  laid  level,  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  sow  the  seed  at  such  time  when  the  ground  will 
readily  rake.  Most  ground  will  rake  best  immediately  after  it 
is  dug ',  some  requires  to  lie  a  day  or  two }  some  will  rake  bet- 
ter after  a  shower  of  rain  5  but  the  rule  is,  let  the  seed  be  sown 
when  you  find  the  ground. will  readily  break  or  fall  to  pieces 
under  the  rake  without  clogging  thereto  ;  and  let  it  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  sooner  any  seed  is  sown  after  the  ground  is  dug 
while  the  surface  is  fresh,  the  quicker  it  will  grow. 

The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  sown  may  either  be  divided 
into  beds,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  one  continued  plat;  but  if 
sown  in  beds,  with  alleys  between,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  go  in  to  weed,  hoe,  and  thin  the  plants. 

The  beds  should  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  to  four  and  a  half 
broad,  allowing  ten  or  twelve  inch  alleys  between. 

In  sowing  these  seeds,  either  in  beds  or  otherwise,  let  them 
be  sown  on  the  rough  surface  broad-cast ;  and  it  will  be  advise- 
able, in  that  sown  in  one  continued  space  in  light  loose  ground, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown,  first,  before  raking  in  the 
seed,  tread  the  whole  down  lightly  into  the  earth,  in  a  regular 
manner,  with  the  feet  almost  close  together,  slipping  them 
lightly  and  evenly  along  the  surf««e  in  short  steps  $  which 
settles  the  ground,  that,  when  standing  thereon  to  rake  in  the 
seed,  it  will  not  sink  in  holes  under  the  feet  3  and  the  seed 
thereby  be  more  evenly  raked  in  all  an  equal  depth :  and  then, 
as  soon  as  it  is  sown,  &c.  as  above,  let  the  seed  be  directly 
raked  in  as  evenly  as  possible,  giving  only  two  or  three  strokes 
of  the  rake  in  a  place,  drawing  off  any  large  stones  and  hard 
clods,  leaving  the  surface  even  and  smooth. 
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If  the  ground  is  lights  and  is  to  be /in  beds,  wfth  alleys  be- 
tween>  you  may  either  occasionally  tread  in  the  seeds>  or 
not>  and  pare  the  alleys  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  strew  the 
earth  over  the  beds,  which  will  help  to  bury  the  seed  more 
effectually. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  where  the  ground  is  naturally 
wet,  and  apHo  bind,  it  will  not  be  so  proper  to  tread  in  the  seed 
as  aboTe^  but  to  divide  tlie  ground  in  beds,  four,  five,  or  six 
feet  wide,  and  to  stand  in  the  alleys  to  sow  the  seed,  and  also 
rake  it  into  the  ground. 

Observe  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  in  the  sowing  in 
beds,  let  the  seeds  be  sown  regularly  bed  and  bed,  tolerably 
thick,  proceeding  longways  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  and 
rake  it  in  evenly  in  the  same  order,  with  a  steady  regular 
hand. 

But  in  sowing  of  onions,  leeks,  and  many  other  small  seeds, 
that  instead  of  sowing  on  the  rough  surface  and  raking  in,  the 
following  method  is  the  general  practise  in  some  places. 

The  ground  is  digged  or  trenched  in  the  common  way,  and 
at  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  as  you  advance  in  the  digging,  rake 
the  surface  smooth  j  then  divide  the  ground  into  four  feet  and 
a  half  wide  beds,  with  spade-wide  dlTeys  between  them  ;  and 
then  with  the  back  of  the  rake  shove  the  earth  evenly  oif  the 
surface  of  the  beds,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alleys, 
in  a  little  ridge  along  the  edge  of  the  beds,  ready  to  draw  over 
the  seeds  when  sown ;  then  directly  sow  the  seed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  and  with  the  rake  draw  the  earth  out  of  the 
alley  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  making  it  spread  evenly  over  the  seed 
an  e^nal  depth ;  and  lightly  rake  the  surface  of  each  bed  smooth, 
clearing  off  all  stones  and  bard  clods. 

May  occasionally  sow  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the  cos-lettuce 
seed  with  that  of  the  onions  and  leeks. 

Sea-CMage. 

Sea-cabbage,  or  sea-colewort,  if  in  request,  should  now  be 
sown.  Choose  a  light  loose  soil,  and  being  properly  di^ed, 
form  it  into  one  or  more  beds,  four  feet  and  half  or  five  feet 
u'ide,  with  wide  alleys  between ;  sowing  the  seed  either  in  drills* 
long- ways,  the  beds  a  foot  and  half  or  tiro  feet  asunder,  for 
the  plants,  either  to  i«main  or  to  transplant ;  or  sow  broad-cast 
wholly  for  transplanting  that  distance,  iu  June,  July,  or  follow* 
ing  spring,  in  beds,  as  above.—  See  April 

And  when  the  plants  are  of  one  or  two  years*  growth,  the 
beds  being  pre .  iously  earthed  up  a  few  inches  in  winter,  they 
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produce  f  om  the  cpot  thick  fleshy  shoots,  which  passing  throagli 
«  body  o'  soil  on  the  beds  are  thereby  blanched  white  and  ten- 
der, of  d  ^cate  eating,  in  proper  culinary  preparation. 

The  plants  are  perennial ;  the  leaves  decay  in  winter ;  bat 
the  roots  remain  and  produce  a  succession  of  young  shoots,  ia 
the  advancing  flower  stalk  and  young  leaves,  in  the  spring, 
being  the  principal  edible  parts  of  this  kind  of  cabbage,  which 
never  heads,  the  advanced  leaves  spreading  flat  near  the 
ground. 

At  the  commencement  of  winter,  clear  away  the  old  leaves^ 
weeds  and  litter,  loosen  the  tops  of  the  beds  and  then  either 
from  the  alleys  between,  or  elsewhere,  apply  a  stratum  of  light 
loose  earth  on  the  beds,  a  few  inches  thick,  or  occasionally  some 
dry,  rotted, light,  mellow  dung;  and  the  plants  shooting  up  in 
the  spring,  through  this  body  of  soil,  the  sihoots  will  be  long, 
white,  and  tender,  and  should  be  gathered  for  use  when  rising 
through  the  surface,  or  soon  after  cutting  them  off  within  the 
ground.— See  April, 

Sowing  Borecole, 

Any  time  in  this  month  you  may  sow  some  borecole  for  the 
service  of  autumn,  winter,  and  next  spring. 
.  There  are  two  principal  sorts,  the  green  and  the  brown ; 
both  very  hardy  plants  of  the  large  open  colewort  kind, 
with  tall  stems,  and  full  heads  of  thick  fimbriate  curled 
leaves  not  cabbaging,  and  are  desirable  open  greens  for  winter, 
&c. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  distant  ft'om 
trees  and  close  fences,  as  in  such  situations  they  are  apt  to 
draw  up  too  fast,  with  long  weak  stalks;  sow  it  broad-cast, 
and  rake  it  in  evenly :  for  other  particulars  sec  the  succeeding 
months. 

Radishes, 

Sow  more  radish  seed,  to  raise  a  supply  of  radishes  to  sue- 
ceed  those  sown  last  month. 

There  should  be  some  of  this  seed  both  of  the  salmon  and 
short-top  kind,  sown  at  three  different  times  this  month  $  that 
ijt.  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  later  end  ;  by  which  means 
there  will  be  a  due  succession  of  youug  radishes  for  the 
table.  Let  this  seed  be  sown  how,  in  an  open  compart- 
ment, observing  the  same  method  as  in  the  two  preceding 
months. 
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Thra  the  early  and  general  crops  of  radishefi,  where  the  plants 
stand  too  close^  palling  up  the  worst,  and  leaving  the  best  plants 
about  two  Inches  distance,  and  clear  them  from  weeds,  thinning 
them  more  afterwards  by  degrees,  in  their  advanced  growth,  in 
drawing  them  for  the  table. 

In  dry,  open,  warm  weather,  let  the  early  crops  of  radishes 
be  sometimes  moderately  watered,  to  forward  them  in  a  free 
swelling  growth^  mild  and  crisp  for  eating. 

Tumip^rooied  Radi$ke$. 

Now  sow  some  small  round  or  Indian  turnip-rooted  radishes ; 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  red,  but  the  white 
is  preferable  to  sow  for  the  general  supply ;  it  grows  small, 
neatly  orbicularly  round,  like  a  young  Dutch  turnip,  but 
delicately  smaller,  and  eats  very  agreeably  in  April,  May, 
and  June^  or  any  time  in  summer  and  autumn.  See  next 
month. 

Let  the  seed  of  both  sorts  be  sown  separately  in  an  open 
space  of  light  ground,  and  rake  them  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  have  the  first  central  rough  leaves  half  an 
inch  broad,  thin  them  to  about  two  or  three  inches. 

Carrots  and  Pamepi, 

Sow  carrots  and  parsneps  the  [beginning  of  this  month  for 
the  principal  crop  :  that  is,  if  they  were  not  sown  the  latter 
end  of  February. 

A  spot  of  light  ground,  in  an  open  situation,  should  be  chosen 
for  these  seeds,  for  the  roots  thrive  considerably  beat  In  such  a 
soil  and  situation. 

The  ground  should  be  trenched  one  good  spade  deep  at  least, 
or  rather  double  dig  it  Observe  in  digging  to  take  but  thin 
spits,  and  be  careful  to  break  all  clods,  that  the  roots  may  have 
full  liberty  to  run  down  long  and  straight ;  for  if  the  earth  is 
not  well  aivided  or  separated,  the  sorts  are  apt  to  g^'^v  both 
short  and  forked. 

The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  broad-cast  all  over  the  surface, 
or  may  previously  divide  the  ground  into  four  or  five  feet  wide 
beds }  however,  in  either  method,  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  with 
an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in ;  but,  previous  to  raking,  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  ground  be  quite  light  and  dry,  the  seed  may 
be  first  trodden  in  evenly  |  in  doing  which,  take  care  to  tread 
the  ground  over  lightly  and  regular  with  the  feet  pretty  close 
together ;  then  let  the  seed  be  immediately  raked  in  moderately. 
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By  this  melhod  the  seed  will  be  boried  equally  in  e?ery  part, 
and  the  plants  will  also  come  ap  regularly. 

But  in  sowing  those  seeds  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that 
where  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  be  wet,  or  apt  to  bind,  it 
will  in  that  case  be  proper  to  divide  it  into  beds  four  or  6ve 
feet  wide>  with  narrow  alleys,  about  a  spade  wide  between  ^ 
then  sow  the  seed.  Do  not,  however,  tread  the  ground  as 
above :  but  only  stand  in  the  alleys  and  rake  the  seed 
in  regularly,  taking  particular  care  not  to  draw  the  earth  in 
heaps. 

Or  in  sowing  these  seeds  in  gardens,  it  may  be  effected  by 
first  raking  the  ground  as  you  advance  in  the  digging ;  then 
forming  the  ground  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  shove  the  earth  off 
the  surface  ^ith  the  back  of  the  rake  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
deep ;  sow  the  seed,  and  rake  the  earth  over  it,  as  observed  in 
sowing  onions,  &c.  which  see. 

Of  forking  and  dressing  the  Asparagus  Beds, 

This  is  now  the  time  to  begin  to  spring-dress  asparagus  beds, 
which  is  done  by  forking  or  slightly  digging  them  with  a  three^ 
pronged  fork. 

This  work  should  be  begun  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  month. 

For  ti)e  purpose  of  digging  or  forking  these  beds,  you  should 
be  provided  with  a  proper  fork,  having  three  short  tines,  six  to 
(^i^ht  or  nine  inches  long,  perfectly  flat,  and  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  the  ends  of  them  rounded  and  blunt )  however^  in 
want  of  such,  it  may  be  performed  with  a  small,  short-pronged 
common  dung-fork. 

In  forking  the  beds,  be  careful  to  loosen  every  part  to  a  mo- 
derate depth,  but  taking  great  care  not  to  go  too  deep  to  wound 
the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

The  above  work  of  forking  these  beds  is  most  necessary  to 
be  done  every  spring,  to  improve  and  loosen  the  ground,  and 
to  give  free  liberty  for  the  buds  to  shoot  up  -,  also  to  give  free 
access  to  the  sun,  air,  and  showers  of  rain. 

The  beds  being  forked,  they  must  afterwards  be  raked  even  i 
observing,  if  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately  after  they  are 
forked,  to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  end  of  this  month,  or  first 
or  second  week  in  April,  for  by  that  time  the  buds  will  begin  to 
advance  towards  the  surface. 

Planting  Asparagus. 
New  plantations  of  asparagus  may  now  be  made,  this  being 
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the  proper  seasoa  to  remove  these  plants  ;  bat  it  may  be  doira 
any  time  in  the  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  these  plants,  one  great  article  to 
be  considered  is  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  soil ;  choose  the 
best  the  garden  affords  $  it  mast  not  be  wet,  nor  too  strong  or 
stabbom,  but  soch  as  is  moderately  light  and  pliable,  so  as  it 
will  readily  fall  to  pieces  in  digging  or  raking,  &c.  and  in  a 
sitaation  that  enjoys  the  fall  sun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  asparagus  beds 
should  ha?e  a  large  supply  of  rotten  or  other  good  dung  laid 
several  inches  thick,  and  the  ground  then  regularly  trenched 
one  or  two  spades,  and  the  duo^  buried  equally  in  each 
trench,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  dug 
gronnd. 

The  ground  beinff  dug,  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into  beds 
four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
bed  and  bed. 

Four  rows  of  asparagus  are  to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  to  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row  :  and  let  the  outside  rows  of  each  bed  be  nine 
inches  from  the  edge. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  plants  for  this  plantation 
consist  now  entirely  of  roots ;  no  top  j  they  must  not  be  more 
than  two  years  old  ;  but  most  good  gardeners  prefer  those  that 
are  only  one  year,  which  are  what  I  would  choose  to  plant } 
as  from  experience  I  have  found  they  generally  take  root 
much  freer^  and  succeed  every  way  better  than  two  years  old 
plants.  If  you  choose  to  raise  the  plants  yourself,  it  is  dcn« 
by  sowing  the  seed  any  time  this  month  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth 
(see  page  138) ;  and  they  will  be  proper  for  planting  out  next 
spring ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  close  a  year  or  two  in  wait- 
ing for  raising  the  plants,  you  may  purchase  them  ready  raised, 
of  most  kitchen  gardeners  near  large  towns,  and  in  many  of 
the  large  nurseries  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
commonly  sold  at  a  shilling  to  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings 
per  hundred. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  planting  them  :-^ 

Strain  your  line  lengthways  the  beds,  nine  inches  from  the 
edge  :  then  with  a  spade  cut  out  a  small  trench  or  drill  close 
to  the  line,  about  six  inches  deep,  making  that  side  next  the 
line  nearly  upright ;  and  when  one  trench  is  opened,  plant 
that  before  you  open  another,  placing  the  plants  upright  ten  or 
twelve  inches  distance  in  the  row. 

In  planting  these  plants,  observe,  they  must  not  be  placed 
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fat  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  treoch,  bat  nearly  upright  against  the 
oack  of  the  trench  or  drill,  and  so  that  the  crown  of  the  plants 
may  also  stand  upright,  and  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  and  let  them  be  all  placed  an  equal  depth, 
spreading  their  roots  somewhat  regular,  against  the  back  of 
tbe  trench,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  little  earth  up 
against  them  with  the  hand  as  you  place  them,  just  to  fix  the 
plants  in  their  due  position,  till  the  row  is  planted  ;  then  when 
one  row  is  thus  planted,  immediately,  with  a  rake,  draw  the 
earth  into  the  drill  over  the  plants,  and  then  proceed  to  open 
another  drill  or  trench  as  before  directed  :  plant  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  corer  in  the  plants  as  above,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  is  planted.  When  they  are  all  planted,  let  the  surface 
of  the  beds  be  raked  smooth,  and  clear  them  from  stones. 

At  each  corner  of  every  bed,  let  a  hrm-stake  be  driven  into 
the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  alleys. 

In  planting  asparagus,  it  is  customary  with  such  gardeners 
as  are  obliged  to  mak^  the  most  of  every  spot  of  ground,  to 
sow  a  thin  crop  of  onions  the  first  year  on  the  new  asparagus 
beds  :  and  this  should  be  performed  before  the  beds  are  raked, 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  raking  them  in  ^  and  thus  a  crop  of  oni- 
ons may  also  be- obtained  without  hurting  the  asparagus,  pro- 
vided the  onions  cjre  not  suffered  to  grow  just  about  the 
plants. 

The  asparagus  being  planted,  the  next  care  is,  when  the 
plants  come  up,  which  will  be  about  the  latter  end  of  next 
month,  or  beginning  of  May,  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ; 
which  must  be  well  attended  to  during  the  summer  season. 
For  the  farther  management,  see  the  work  of  summer,  and 
October  and  November,  and  the  article  Ofdreuing  the  Beds, 
in  this  month,  page  135. 

Let  it  next  be  observed,  that  it  will  be  three  years  from  the 
time  of  planting  before  the  asparagus  plants  produce  buds  large 
enough  to  cut  for  use  in  any  general  gathering  ;  though  some- 
times, in  rich,  good  ground,  and  a  remarkably  prosperous 
growth  in  the  plants  in  the  production  of  strong  shoots,  a  few 
of  the  largest  may  be  cut  the  second  spring  after  planting ;  but 
I  should  advise  to  let  it  be  the  third  or  fourth  year  before  you 
make  a  general  cutting. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly  dressed 
every  year,  as  directed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  will 
continue  to  produce  good  buds  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more. 

In  making  new  plantations  of  asparagus,  1  have  sometimes, 
instead  of  putting  in  .young  plants,  as  above  directed,  sown  the 
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teed  at  once  in  the  beds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ,  and. 
as  by  that  practise  the  plants  are  not  disturbed  by  a  removal, 
they  consoqoently  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  regular  crop. 

The  beds  to  be  four  feet  and  a  half  wide«  and  prepared  as 
oefore  directed  for  the  plants ;  mark  out  four  lines  lengthways 
t-he  beds  ;  when  along  these  linear  at  the  distance  of  erery 
nine  or  ten  inclies^  dot  in  a  few  seeds»  covering  them  about  an 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  some  tirne^^ 
they  must  be  thinned,  leaving  only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each 
place  ;  and  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  thus  raised,  will  produce  buds  fit 
to  cut  the  fourth  spring  after  sowing,  but  will  be  very  large 
and  fine  the  fiftli  year. 

As  to  the  method  of  gathering  or  cutting  asparagus,  when 
advanced  to  proper  growth  for  the  table,  it  is  generally  most 
eligible  to  be  furnished  with  a  saw-edged  .asparagus  knife, 
having  a  straight,  narrow,  taper  blade,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  about  an  inch  broad  at  the  haft,  narrowing  to  about 
half  an  inch  at  the  point,  which  should  be  rounded  off  from  the 
back,  and  the  edge  made  full  of  small  teeth  like  a  saw  ;  then 
observing,  when  the  shoots  are  from  about  two  to  ^hree  or  four 
inches  high,  they  should  be  then  cut,  slipping  the  knife  down 
perpendicularly  close  to  each  shoot,  and  cut  it  off  slantingly 
about  three  or  four  inches  within  the  ground,  taking  great  care 
not  to  wound  any  young  buds  coming  up  from  the  same  root ; 
for  there  are  always  several  saojts  advancing  the^xfrom  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth. 

Plant  asparagus  for  forcing. — See  Fehruaty, 

Sowing  Asparayus  Seed. 

This  is  now  the  season  to  sow  asparagus  seed,  to  raise  plants, 
to  make  new  plantations  as  above,  or  to  raise  plants  for  forcing 
in  hot- beds. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  w  middle  of  the 
month,  on  four-feet  wide  beds  of  rich  earth.  Sow  it  bmad-cast 
on  the  surface,  then  rake  it  well  into  the  ground,  and  cast  some 
of  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly  over  the  beds,  and  rake 
them  smooth  :  or  it  may  be  sown  in  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  six 
inches  asunder :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  when  give  occasional  watering  in  very  dry  weather  to 
strengthen  and  forward  their  growth  ;  and  they  must  be  kept 
very  clean  from  weeds  by  a  careful  hand- weeding  at  different 
limes  in  the  summer 
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They  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  for  good  »ext  spring.  —See  the 
article  for  Planting  Asparagus  ia   this  month,  page  136^  Sfc» 

When  asparagus  for  forcing  is  intended  to  be  planted  out 
into  beds  of  natural  earthy  to  acquire  ^  proper  growth  for  that 
occasion^  see  that  article  in  the  work  of  February, 

Sowing  Beeti* 

Beets  may  now  be  sown  for  a  full  crop>  if  not  done  last 
month. 

All  tbe  different  sorts  mentioned  in  February  may  still  be 
sown  successfully  ;  the  red  for  its  root,  and  the  other  sorts  for 
their  leaves^  allotting  them  an  open  situation  ;  and>  for  the  red 
beet  particularly,  good  mellow  ground,  that  its  root  may  attain 
a  proper  large  growth.—  Sow  each  aort  separate^  in  the  order 
advised  last  month. 

Sprirngf^dressing  of  Ariichokei. 

Make  a  general  dressing  of  artichokes  abont  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  this  month. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  trenched  up^  and  laid  over  tliese 
plants  last  winter^  to  prote/^t  them  from  frosts^  let  it  now  be 
levelled  down  especially  if  the  plants  have  begun  to  shoot 
tolerably  strongs  otherwise  defer  it  till  next  month;  observing, 
as  you  proceed  i(  ievelling  down^  tp  dig  and  loosen  all  the 
ground  about  the  plants :  at  the  same  time  examine  the  number 
of  shoots  or  suckers  arising  on  each  stock  or  root,  selecting  two 
or  three  of  the  strongest  outward  ones  on  everv  stool  to  remain, 
and  all  above  that  number  to  be  slipped  otf  close  with  your 
hand ;  observing  in  performing  this  work,  to  open  the  earth 
deep  enough  about  each  stock  or  root,  that  you  may  readily  get 
to  slip  the  saperabnndant  shoots  off  clean  from  the  place  from 
whence  they  arise ;  minding,  as  above,  to  leave  at  least  two 
or  three  good  shoots,  but  never  more  than  three,  upon  each 
root  or  stock,  closing  the  earth  in  again  about  the  root,  and 
also  about  the  young  plants,  pressing  it  dose  abont  them  with 
your  hand. 

The  shoots  which  are  slipped  off  will  do  to  make  fresh 
plantations,  where  wanted;  for  artichokes  are  increased  by 
planting  the  young  shoots,  and  by  no  other  method ;  and  this 
and  next  month  is  the  season  to  do  it. — See  as  below. 

Planting  Artichoke, 

Where  a  plantation  of  artichokes  are  intended,  let  them  bo 
planted  as  soon  in  the  month  as  yon  can  procure  good  plants  ; 
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Otherwise  defer  it  till  April ;  observing  that  those  sackers  slip- 
ped off  in  spring  dressing  the  old  plants,  as  above  directed,  are 
the  proper  sets  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  two  sorts,  the  large  globe  artichoke,  and  the  French 
or  green  oval  artichoke ;  out  the  former  is  greatly  preferable 
to  plant  for  the  general  sopply,  the  beads  being  considerably 
larger,  and  the  eatable  parts  more  thick  and  fleshy. 

They  should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation,  and  in  good 
ground  $  also  let  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  be  spread  over 
the  piece,  and  dig  it  in.  And,  having  provided  some  best  well- 
rooted  suckers,  as  above,  trim  Any  straggling  parts  of  the  top 
and  root ;  then  plant  tliem  with  a  dibble,  in  rows  a  yard  and 
naif  asunder,  and  two  feet,  or  not  more  than  a  yard  distaat 
in  the  row.  Give  them  directly  some  water,  to  settle  the  earth 
properly  about  the  roots,  &c. 

The  above  plantation,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  now  and 
then  watered  in  dry  weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
will  yield  good  artichokes  the  following  autumn,  but  will  pro- 
duce more  abundantly  next  year  in  June,  or  July,  and  August, 
&c. 

Note.  You  may  sow  a  small  crop  of  lettuce,  radishes,  or 
spinach,  &c.  the  first  year,  between  the  rows  of  the  arti- 
chokes. 

A  plantation  of  artichokes  will  coiiiioae  to  produce  good 
heads  five  or  six  years,  and  sometimes  longer ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  if  required  to  have  a  succession  of  these  fruits 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  summer,  should  make  a  small 
plantation  every  spring ;  for  the  old  stocks  which  have  been 
planted  a  year  or  two,  produce  heads  in  June,  or  July,  and 
August;  and  those  planted  now,  produce  heads  the  same  year, 
in  August,  and  September,  and  October. 

Planting  Bean$» 

Plant  beans  of  any  kind,  for  all  sorts  succeed  well  from  this 
time  of  planting ;  and  should  now  plant  full  supplies  of  the  bes^ 
sorts  for  general  principal  crops. 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  plant  the  Windsor,  Toker,  and 
Sandwich,  and  also  the  long  podded  bean,  which  is  a  very  great 
bearer.  And  the  smaller  kind  of  beans  may  also  be  planted 
any  time  this  month,  being  plentiful  bearers,  and  very  sweet 
eating  while  young:  amoncf  which  the  white- blossom  kind  is  a 
very  full  bearer,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  eating  bean. 

There  slv^uld  be  some  of  the  most  approved  of  the  above 
sorts  put  \XkXo  the  ground  every  fortnii(ht,  which  will  afford  • 
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regolar  supply  of  young  beans  during  the  piincipal  season  ol 
Ibem. 

Plant  tbe  large  kind  of  beans  in  rows  a  yard  asunder,  and 
the  lesser  kinds  thirty  inches  between  the  rows.  But>  if  it  is 
intended  to  plant  savoys  or  cabbage  plants  between  them,  the 
rows  in  general,  for  all  tbe  sorts^  should  be  a  full  yard 
asunder. 

Sowiny  Peas,  8fc. 

Sow  marrowfat  peas  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  far- 
thest; by  which  means  you  will  have  a  constant  supply  of 
young  peas  for  the  table. 

Or,  in  sowing  peas  it  is  a  good  rule,  when  the  plants  of  a 
former  sowing  are  just  coming  up,  to  sow  another  crop  of  the 
same  sort  for  succession,  and  they  will  succeed  the  others  in 
regular  order  of  full  bearing. 

Any  of  the  larger  or  smaller  kinds  of  peas,  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  former  months,  may  be  sown  now  for  general  full  crops, 
allowing  the  distance  of  a  fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  between 
each  sowing.  Draw  drills  for  the  dififerent  kinds  of  peas  at  the 
distance  mentioned  in  February,  for  the  different  sorts }  and 
sow  them  regularly,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep. 

All  the  sorts  of  peas  should  now  be  sown  in  open  situations, 
not  much  under  low  spreading  trees. 

Earthing  Peas  and  Beans,  and  sticking  Peas, 

Draw  earth  to  tbe  stems  of  such  peas  and  beans  as  are  now 
up  some  height ;  it  will  strengthen  the  plants  greatly,  and  will 
encourage  their  growth. 

Stick  peas,  where  intended,  according  as  the  different  crops 
advance  in  growth,  six  or  eight  inches  high. 

Turnips, 

Sow  turnips  for  a  first  early  full  crop  about  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  an  open  situation,  and 
where  the  ground  is  light. 

Note,  Turnips  may  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
if  required  ;  but  those  which  are  sown  so  early  are  apt  to  run 
up  for  seed,  before  they  apple,  or  bulb  of  any  considerable 
size  in  Ihe  root. 

The  proper  sort  to  sow  now  is  principally  the  Dutch  turnip, 
t  being  the  best  sort  to  5aw  nt  this  season  in  gardens,  but 
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especially  for  the  first  and  second  crops,  or  also  occasionally  for 
general  summer  crops,  in  garden  culture. 

If  celery  was  not  sown  last  month,  let  some  seed  be  sown 
the  beginning  of  this,  to  plant  out  in  May  and  June,  8tc.  for 
an  early  crop ;  sow  some  more  of  the  same  seed  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end,  for  the  principal  crop.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  mellow  rich  earth, 
sowing  it  on  the  sorface  moderately  thick,  and  cover  it  in  lightly 
with  fine  mouldi  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ^  or  yoG 
may  rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  hand.  Water  the  bed 
frequently  in  dry  weather. 

Let  it  be  observed,  there  are  two  sorts  of  celery ;  one  known 
by  the  name  of  Italian  or  u plight  celery  3  the  other  called 
oeteriac,  or  tnmip^rooted  celery.  The  first  is  that  which  is 
commonly  cnltivated  for  the  general  crops,  and  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  viz.  common  upright  celery  with  hollow  stalks, 
and  solid-stalked  celery  ^  both  of  which  being  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  above,  are  afterwards  planted  in  trenches  for  blanch- 
ing their  stalks,  which  are  the  principal  useful  parts ;  bat  the 
celeriac  is  generally  cultivated  for  its  swelling  bottom  part  $  and 
oeiog  planted  either  on  level  ground,  or  in  shallow  drills,  the 
roots  of  it  swell  like  a  turnip.     See  April,  May,  June,  kc. 

Small  Salading. 

Small  salading,  such  as  cresses,  musttrd,  radish,  rape,  and 
turnip,  should,  when  a  constant  supply  is  wanted,  be  sown 
once  a  week  or  fortnight,  in  a  warm  border  5  observing  to 
draw  some  flat  shallow  drills,  three  inches  asunder,  sow  the 
seeds  therein,  each  sort  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
fine  earth. 

For  the  particular  method  of  sowing  these  seeds,  see  the 
work  of  last  month  :  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  if 
the  earth  cake,  so  as  they  cannot  rise  freely,  let  the  surface  be 
lightly  whisked  with  the  hand,  or  break  the  surface  gently  with 
a  light  rake,  as  is  there  mentioned. 

If  these  young  herbs  are  attacked  with  a  hoar  frost  np- 
pearing  on  them  in  the  morning,  and,  if  a  sunny  warm  day 
is  advancing,  let  them  be  watered  to  wash  it  oflf  before  the 
sun  comes  on  them,  which  will  prevent  them  turning  black  and 
spoiling. 
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Purslane. 

Purslane^  if  reqaired  early  for  salads,  &c.  shoald  be  sown 
the  beginning  of  this  moath  in  a  hot-bed.  Make  the  bed  slight  $ 
pat  a  frame  on^  and  earth  the  bed  four  or  five  inches  thick ; 
sow  the  seed  on  the  sarface^  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  of  ap 
inch  with  light  earth. 

Or^  where  only  a  moderate  sapply  is  wanted^  may  sow  some 
in  two  or  three  largish  pots>  and  placed  in  a  cucumber  or  any 
other  hot-bed  now  in  cultivation. 

This  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  bed  of  rich  earthy  under  hand- 
glasses>  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Solving  Chervil  and  Coriandei\ 

Sow  chervil  and  coriander,  for  soups  and  salads,  3ic. ; 
draw  shallow  drills  for  these  seeds  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder  : 
^ow  each  sort  separate,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep 
with  earth. 

These  herbs  are  all  to  remain  where  sown,  and  the  chief 
culture  they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  but  as 
the  plants  soon  run  up  fo**  seed,  should  sow  a  small  portion 
everv  month. 

9 

K.  wing  Parsley. 

Parsley,  if  not  sov...  last  month,  may  be  sown  in  a  single 
drill  along  the  edge  of  the  quarters,  or  borders  of  the  garden  : 
it  will  make  a  useful  and  also  a  neat  edging,  if  not  suSered  to 
grow  rank,  especially  the  curled  parsley;  or  if  large  supplies 
are  wanted  for  market,  it  may  be  sown  in  continued  rows  niue 
inches  asunder,  or  upon  the  general  surface,  and  trod  down, 
and  raked  in. 

Sowing  Basil. 

Basil  is  in  some  families,  used  as  a  soup  and  salad  herb : 

t  is  a  tender  plant,  of  bushy  growth.     It  is  raised  from  seed  : 

and  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  April,  is  the 

Reason  to  sow  it,  and  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting  out 

in  May. 

But  for  the  greatercertainty  of  success,  it  will  be  adviseable 
to  sow  it  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  in  dry  earth  -,  otherwise  the 
i^eed  will  rot  5  and  be  careful  to  defend  it  from  wet  till  the 
plants  are  come  up. 

They  are  to  be  planted  out  In  a  warm  border,  &c.  in  May; 
and  managed  as  directed  for  capsicums:  see  page  147. 
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Sowing  and  planting  various  $ort$  of  Pot  and  Medical 

Herb$. 

The  seeds  of  diU«  fennel^  borage^  foarnet,  bugloss^  sorrei, 
marigold,  orach,  and  clary,  together  with  the  seeds  of  all  other 
herbs  of  the  like  kinds,  may  be  sown  any  time  in  this  month, 
in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  earth  separately,  and  rake  theoi 
in  ;  most  of  which  may  remain  where  sown  if  the  plants  are 
properly  thinned  ;  or  some,  as  burnet,  sorrel,  fennel,  colary, 
marigolas,  borage,  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  a  foot  asunder, 
in  May,  Jane,  and  July. 

Plant  off-set  rooted  slips  of  mint,  balm,  burnet^  tarragon, 
lansey,  pennyroyal,  feverfew,  and  camomile. 

In  taking  off  the  slips  of  these  plants,  be  careful  to  preserve 
some  root  to  each  ;  plant  them  nine  or  ten  inches  distance  from 
each  other,  in  beds  of  rich  earth. 

Sow  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  and  sweet-marjorum,  at  the 
beginning ;  but  they  succeed  very  well  if  sown  any  time  in  this 
month.  These  seeds  should  be  sown  separately  in  beds  of 
rich  light  earth,  and  raked  in ;  or  may  also  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills,  six  inches  asunder,  covering  them  on  with  fine  earth  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep,  or  some  may  be  sown  in  a  single 
drill  along  the  edges  of  borders,  &c.  where  the  plants  will  make 
useful  edgings,  particularly  thyme  and  savory,  or  also  hyssop 
occasionally ;  as  these  sorts  continue  all  the  year  ^  the  sweet 
maijorum  only  one  summer,  and  may  now  be  sown  for  an  edg- 
ing in  that  season. 

These  plants  may  either  remain  where  sown,  or  may  be 
transplanted,  for  which  purpose  they  will  be  At  in  June  :  but 
if  they  remain  where  sown,  they  should  at  the  above  time  be 
thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  distance,  and  those  which  are 
drawn  out  may  be  planted  in  other  beds,  &c.  six  inches  asun- 
der. 

But  those  which  are  sown  for  edgings  need  not  be  thin- 
ned. 

Plant  branch-slips  or  cuttings  of  sage,  hyssop,  thyme,  and 
savory,  any  time  this  month. 

These  slips  or  cuttings  should  be  of  the  young  shoots  of  last 
year,  about  four  or  five,  to  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  slip  or 
cut  them  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arise ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  off- set  shoots  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  old  plants,  that  are  often  furnished  with  roots  i  which 
should  be  particularly  chosen. 

Plant  all  the  sorts  in  a  shady  border,  five  or  six  inches  apart; 
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they  will  take  root  in  a  short  time^  and  will  make  good  plants 
in  three  or  four  months^  if  you  water  them  in  dry  weather  -,  and 
in  September  they  will  be  strong  and  well  rooted^  and  may 
then  be  transplanted  at  proper  distances  In  beds  of  rich  earth. 

Rosemary,  Rue,  Sfc, 

Plant  slips  or  cuttings  of  rosemary^  rne^  worm-wood^  and 
lavender. 

It  must  be  also  observed^  in  planting  the  cuttings  of  these 
plants^  that  principally  the  young  outward  shoots  produced  last 
year  are  to  be  chosen  for  planting,  from  about  five  or  six,  to 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches  long,  according  as  they  occur^  observ- 
ing to  slip  or  cut  them  clean  off  to  the  parts  from  whence  they 
proceed. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  six  inches  apart ; 
inserted  two  thirds  their  lengths  into  the  ground  ;  they  will 
take  root  freely^  by  observing  to  water  them  in  dry  weather  ; 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  a  more  open  situation  about 
Michaelmas^  when  they  will  be  well  rooted. 

Or>  if  any  rooted  off-set  shoots  or  suckers  rise  immediately 
from  or  near  the  roots  of  the  old  plants,  thtse  are  particularlv 
eliipble  for  planting. 

Sowing  Noiturtiums, 

Nasti2rt!ums  are  often  used  in  families  -,  their  flowers  and 
young  leaves  for  salads,  the  flowers  also  to  garnish  dishes,  and 
their  green  berries  to  pickle. 

This  is  now  a  good  time  to  sow  them  :  and  the  sooner  in 
the  month,  the  better. 

Observe,  that,  as  of  the  nasturtium  there  is  the  major  and 
minoi,  the  former  being  of  large  running  growth  *,  and  the  most 
productive,  is  the  proper  sort  for  this  occasion. 

A  drill  must  be  drawn  for  them,  as  it  is  practised  for  peas  ; 
the  seeds  must  be  dropped  into  the  drill  two  or  three  inches 
asunder,  and  be  covered  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  six  inches  high,  they 
should  have  sticks  placed  for  them  to  run  upon  :  for  these 
plants  are  of  the  running  kind  j  or,  to  have  a  more  firm  sup- 
port, may  sow  them  near  hedges,  rails,  or  any  other  fence, 

Cives,  or  Chivei. 

Gives,  a  small  species  of  onion,  growing  in  large  tufts,  are 
usetul  in  a  family  in  the  spring,  &c.  as  a  substitute  for  young 
onions,  both  in  salads  and  culmary  purposes ,  thev  are  propa- 

a 
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gated  by  tlippiiig  the  roots,  and  this  ia  a  proper  time  to  plant 
tbem ;  the  method  is  to  part  or  talce  off  some  slips  from  the 
old  roots  several  small  off-sets  together,  and  plant  them  in  beds 
or  borders  abont  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  distance. 

In  ^pping  or  parting  the  above  roots,  observe  to  preserve 
dgbt  or  ten  of  the  small  bnlbs  together  in  a  duster,  and  in  that 
manner  to  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  making  holes  for  then 
at  the  distance  alx>ve  mentioned,  putting  one  cluster  of  root% 
as  above,  in  each  hole,  and  closing  the  earth  well  about  tbeni. 
They  will  soon  take  root,  and  increase  very  fast  into  large 
bunches,  of  many  years*  duration. 

Mint. 

This  IS  now  a  good  time  to  make  new  plantations  of  mint. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
rooted  slips  of  the  young  spring  plants,  taken  up  with  root 
fibres  at  the  bottom ;  also  by  cuttings  of  the  young  stalks  next 
month,  and  May,  Sec.  but  at  this  season  the  increasing  it  bf 
slips,  or  parting  the  roots,  is  most  generally  practised,  aind  tfai. 
method  is  this  : — 

About  the  middle,  or  any  time  this  months  have  recourse  to 
such  old  beds  of  mint  as  are  well  stocked  with  young  spring 
plants,  and  there  slip  and  draw  up  a  due  quantity  of  the  beal 
shoots  properly  rooted ;  draw  them  up  gently,  and  with  th 
help  of  your  knife  at  times,  to  rsdse  or  separate  them  ;  every 
plant  will  raise  with  tolerably  good  roots. 

Having  procured  the  plants,  let  them  be  planted  in  rows 
about  six  iuches  asunder,  and  five  or  six  inches  distant  in  the 
rows,  and  let  them  have  immediately  a  tolerable  watering,  to 
settle  the^earth  close  about  the  roots. 

The  method  of  propagating  mint  by  roots  is  this :  get  a 
quantity  of  old  roots,  and  let  these  be  parted  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ;  then  draw  drills  with  a  hoe  six  inches  asunder  ^  place 
the  roots  in  die  drills,  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep  with  the 
earth,  and  then  rake  the  grouna. 

But  when  the  above  mentioned  is  to  be  practised,  the  roots 
should  be  procured,  and  planted  either  in  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  or  in  October  or  November. 

These  plants  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  ;  they 
mdU  quicldy  take  root,  and  grow  freely  for  plentiful  use  the  en» 
suing  summer,  &c.  and  the  same  roots  continue  many  years, 
producing  a  crop  annually. 

Observe,  that  all  the  sorts  of  mint,  such  as  spear-mint,  pep- 
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per-mint»  orange-mint^  ^cc  may  all  be  propagated  by  the  above 
methods. 

Capsicunii. 

Sow  capsicums  }  the  seed-pods  of  these  plants^  being  of  a 
hot  spicy  qaality,  are  much  esteemed  for  pickling>  and  some 
cnlinary  uses :  the  large  podded'kinds  are  best  $  bat  any  of  the 
sorts  may  be  used. — See  the  Catalogue  of  Planti. 
.  They  are  tender  plants,  and  the  seeds  require  to  be  sown  in 
a  hot-bed  under  frames,  &c.  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  ;  and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them 
Aave  a  large  portion  of  free  air,  and  water  Ihem  frequently.  In 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May  they  will  be  ht  to  transplant, 
which  must  be  into  beds  of  rich  earth  in  the  common  ground. 
— iSfec  the  work  of  April  and  May. 

But  they  should  be  first  pricked  out  from  the  seed-bed  the 
next  month,  into  another  slight  hot-bed,  three  or  four  inches 
asunder,  to  forward  and  strengthen  their  growth  more  effecta- 
ally,  for  transplanting  finally  in  May  ;  or  in  default  of  a  hot-bed 
for  this  purpose,  may  prick  them  out  on  a  warm  border,  the 
latter  end  of  April  or  early  in  May ;  and  either  defend  the  bed 
with  frames,  &c.  or  arched  over  and  covered  of  nights  and  bad 
weather  with  mats  ;*and  the  whole  may  afterwards  be  readily 
ransplanted  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots,  into  the  (daces 
vhere  they  are  finally  to  remain. — See  May  and  June. 

Sowing  Love-applee, 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month  is  rae  time  to 
sow  tomatoes,  or  love-apple  seeds ;  the  fruit  or  apples  of  these 
plants  are,  in  some  families,  much  used  in  soups,  and  are  also 
often  used  to  pickle,  both  when  young  and  green,  and  when  at 
full  growth  and  ripe  maturity. 

The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour* 

The  plants  are  tender ;  and  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  a  sUght 
hot-bed,  treating  the  plants  as  directed  above  for  capsicums. 

For  the  further  management  of  them,  see  the  Kitihen  Oat' 
den  for  May^ 

Garlio,  Shallots,  and  ScalUom, 

Plant  garlick  and  shallots :  let  these  be  planted  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  in  the  former  month  $  and  the  fooner  they  are 
planted  now  the  better. 

Tne  keeping  old  onions,  which  begin  to  shoot  vi  the  honse« 
may  be  planted  in  the  garden,  four  or  live  inches  asunder. 
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where  they  will  toon  take  root>  and  shoot  up  freely,  and  wil 
strve  to  pall  up  for  scallioDS. 

Scorzonera,  Skirrets,  and  Salsafy. 

Sow  scorzonera  and  salsafy  where  required^  if  not  done  in 
February,  and  also  skirrets ;  let  these  seeds  be  sown  thin  on 
separate  bods,  in  an  open  sitnation,  and  raked  in  ;  or  in  drills 
six  inches  asunder. 

They  are  to  remain  in  the  places  where  sown,  observing  to 
thin  them  to  six  or  eight  inches  distance  each  way. 

Note — The  skirrets  may  also  be  propagated  by  slips  from 
the  sides  of  any  remaining  old  roots,  planting  them  six  or  eight 
inches  distance.  ' 

All  these  plants  are  esteemed  for  their  long  fleshy  roots  for 
boiling,  being  in  perfection  in  autumn,  6cc.  But  the  salsafy  is 
in  most  estimation,  both  for  its  root  and  the  top  spring-shoots 
of  old  plants. — See  last  and  next  monthi 

Large-rooted  Parsley. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  Hamburgh,  or  large  rooted  parsley,  if  they 
were  not  sown  the  former  month. 

This  is  cultivated  for  its  large  parsnep-Iike  root :  let  the  seeds 
be  sown  in  an  open  situation,  either  in  shallow  drills,  or  on 
the  surface,  and  raked  in  e\«nly  ;  when  the  plants  are  two  or 
three  inches  in  growth,  they  must  be  thinned  to  six  inches  dis- 
tance, that  the  roots  may  have  room  to  swell. 

Kidney- Beafu, 

Kidney-beans  of  the  early  dwarfs  may  be  planted  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  settled  in  mild  and 
dry,  and  the  ground  not  wet ;  they  being  tender,  both  in  the 
seed  and  plants,  should  plant  only  a  small  portion  at  this  time, 
in  a  dry  south  border  of  light  mellow  earth,  close  under  some 
warm  wall. — See  Kitchen  Garden,  Apnl. 

Draw  small  neat  drills  for  them  about  an  inch  deep,  and  two 
feet  asunder  3  or  may  draw  a  single  drill  close  along  the  bottom 
of  the  wall. 

Place  the  beans  in  the  drills  only  one  or  two  inches  apart, 
at  this  early  sowing;  and  earth  them  in  not  more  than  an  inch 
deep.— See  ApriL 

Or  may  sow  some  seed  in  a  slender  hot-bed,  or  thick  in  pots 
placed  in  any  hot- bed  now  in  cultivation,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  for  transplanting  into  warm  borders  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  April,  &c 
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Sow  more  kidney  beans  in  a  bot-bed  or  hot-house,  &c  to 
continue  therein  a  regular  supply  of  the  early  crops  to  succeed 
those  of  the  two  former  months^  observing  the  same  methods 
as  there  directed. 

CardooHi, 

Sow  cardoons  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month 
for  transplanting:  dig  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  a  free  situa- 
tion 5  sow  the  seed  thin,  and  rake  it  in  evenly ;  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  two  or  three  weeks  -,  and  in  May  or  June,  &c. 
must  be  tfansplahted  finally  in  an  open  situation,  four  or  five 
feet  asunder. 

But  observe  when  the  plants  have  been  come  up  in  the  seed- 
bed about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  they  should  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  thicks  leaving  them  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  without  drawing 
each  other  up  weak. 

They  will  be  pretty  strong  and  fit  to  plant  out  in  June. — See 
the  work  of  that  month. 

Or  cardoon  seed  may  be  sown  at  once  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  in  rows,  five  feet  asunder,  by  four  feet  in  the 
rows. 

Potatas* 

Potatos  may  now  be  planted  any  time  in  open  weather; 
but  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  is  a  proper  time  to  begin  that  work  for  the  principal 
crops 

These  roots  thrive  best  in  a  moderately  light  or  loose  soil, 
and  where  it  is  not  wet;  and  if  yon  add  some  dung,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage. 

In  planting  potatos,  be  careful  to  procure  some  good  sets ; 
that  is,  to  pick  a  quantity  of  the  best  kinds  of  potatos  per- 
fectly sound,  and  of  a  tolerably  large  size :  these  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  planting  by  cutting  each  root  into  two,  three,  or 
more  pieces,  minding  particularly  that  each  piece  be  furnished 
with  at  least  one  or  two  eyes  or  buds,  which  is  sufficient. 

Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  to  be  planted  in  rows,  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  distance,  but  will  be  more  eligible 
at  two  feet  asunder,  and  to  be  set  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
distant  in  the  row,  and  about  three  or  four  deep. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting,  it  is  very  commonly  performed 
with  a  thick  blunt- ended  dibble,  both  in  gardens  and  fields; 
but  in  the  latter,  where  a  light  mellow  soil,  some  plant  them 
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tt  they  proceed  in  ploaghiog  the  ground^  in  a  row  a.ong  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows,  fonr,  five,  or  ciix  inches  deep,  turning 
the  earth  of  the  next  furrow  over  them.  Others  first  dig  or 
plough  the  ground,  then  draw  drills  with  a  hoe  or  plough,  about 
three  to  four  or  five  inches  deep^  and  so  drop  the  sets  in  the 
drills,  and  cover  them  in }  and  some  hole  them  in  with  a  spade, 
by  taJung  out  a  small  spit  of  earth  for  each  set»  which  a  boy. 
&c.  drops  in  the  hole,  whilst  the  spadesman  covers  it  directly 
wiUi  the  earth  of  the  next  aperture. 

To  plant  them  with  dibbles,  have  the  dibbles  thick  and 
blunt-ended ;  or  those  who  plant  large  quantities  in  fields  have 
dibbles  about  three  feet  loDg,  with  a  cross  handle  at  top,  to 
take  hold  on  with  both  hands,  and  the  lower  end  shod  with 
iron,  having  a  foot  or  shoulder  of  iron  fixed  at  about  four  or 
five  inches  from  the  bottom,  both  to  put  the  foot  upon  occa- 
sionally, to  help  to  thrust  it  into  the  ground  ;  and  by  thrusting 
it  always  as  far  in  the  ground  as  the  above  shoulder,  the  holes 
are  made  all  an  exact  depth. 

For  large  quantities  in  fields,  one  person  may  be  employed 
in  making  the  holes,  and  another  to  follow  after,  to  drop  in  the 

gotato-sets ;  which  work  of  dropping  them  may  be  performed 
y  women,  girls,  or  boys. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes, 

Plant  Jerusalem  artichokes  where  required. 

These  roots  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  multiply  so  ex- 
ceedingly, that  it  is  not  easy  to  clear  the  ground  of  them  again ; 
for  the  least  bit  will  grow.  The  root,  the  eatable  part  of  the 
plant,  being  large  fleshy  tubers,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  potato,  but  of  a  more  irregular  form,  and  taste  somewhat 
like  the  bottom  of  an  artichoke,  (hence  probably  the  name  first 
originated,  as  they  bear  not  the  least  resemblance  in  growth 
to  an  artichoke)  ;  are  in  perfection  in  autumn  and  all  the  winter, 
and  are  very  good  and  wholesome  to  boil  and  eat  with  bntter, 
&c. 

They  are  raised  by  sets  or  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  prepanng 
the  sets  and  planting  them,  as  directed  for  potatos. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  a  yard  asunder,  fonr  or  five 
inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  distance  in  the 
rows. 
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Pruning  Fig-  Trees, 

Prune  fig-trees,  this  being  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  per- 
forming that  work  in  a  general  pruning. 

Some  prune  figs  the  latter  end  of  autumn ;  but  that  is  wrong ; 
the  young  bearing  shoots  being  tender,  many  of  them  are  lia> 
ble  to  be  killed  by  the  frost  in  severe  winters  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  were  to  be  pruned  in  autumn,  and  no  more  shoots  left 
than  what  will  just  furnish  the  wall,  and  severe  frosts  afterwards 
destroy  many  of  the  shoots,  you  have  then  no  resource  left  for 
shoots  to  supply  these  Tacancies. 

The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  let  these  trees  remain  unpru-' 
ned  till  this  season,  leaving  the  whole  supply  of  young  shuotn 
till  this  time :  and  if  severe  frosts  should  happen  in  winter, 
there  will  be  a  chance,  out  of  the  whole,  to  &id  enough  that 
have  escaped  the  frost  to  lay  in  to  furnish  the  wall. 

In  pruning  fig-trees,  observe,  that  as  they  bear  only  on  the 
young  wood,  must  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  last  summer's 
shoots  from  the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  every  way,  in  all  parts 
where  possible ;  and  prune  out  the  iUplaced  and  superfluous 
thereof,  with  part  of  the  old  bearers  and  k>ng-extended  naked 
old  wood,  to  have  due  room  to  train  the  proper  shoots,  so  as 
the  tree  may  be  equally  fornished  with  a  succession  of  young 
bearers,  at  moderate  distances ;  for  these  young  shoots  bear 
the  figs  the  ensuing  season  ;  fig-trees  always  producing  their 
fruit  on  the  one- year  old  wood  only. 

Leave  the  branches  and  shoots  in  general  about  five  to  six 
cr  seven  inches  asunder,  with  all  the  shoots  at  full  length  : 
being  careful  to  preserve  the  best  middling  strong  shoots  to  re- 
tain for  general  bearers,  cutting  out  the  improper  aid  supera- 
bundant and  useless  old  wood  quite  close ;  pruning  out  any 
very  rampant  young  wood,  excessive  long-jointed  shoots,  or 
very  slender  infirm  growths  ;  leaving  the  most  promising  firm 
robust  shoots  to  supply  the  general  expansion,  with  a  leading 
one  to  each  branch. 

Take  care  always,  in  particular,  to  train  in  every  year  some 
young  shoots,  at  or  near  the  bottom,  that  there  may  be  a  suc- 
cession of  young  branches  coming  up  regularly  one  after  ano- 
ther, to  supply  the  places  of  casual,  long,  old,  naked  branches, 
which  will  occur  every  season  in.  some  part  or  other  of  the 
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tree ;  for  such  long-extended  naked  old  branches^  or  others  not 
furnished  properly  with  young  wood,  should  now  be  cut  out, 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  room  to  train  the  bearing  branches 
regularly,  and  at  proper  distances. 

In  cutting  out  useless  large  branches  of  these  trees,  either 
any  too  long  extended,  or  unfurnished  with  bearing  wood,  &a 
should  be  either  cut  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
proceed,  or  to  some  convenient  lower  young  shoot  or  branch, 
cutting  them  quite  close,  leaving  no  stupp. 

The  young  branches  of  fig-trees  must  not  be  shortened  or 
topped  ;  but  leave  each  at  full  length  j  for  if  they  were  to  be 
shortened,  it  would  not  only  cut  away  the  part  where  fruit 
would  have  appeared,  but  also  occasion  them  to  run  much  to 
wood,  and  thereby  never  produce  half  a  crop  of  fruit ',  so  only 
cut  off  casual  dead  ends. 

The  tree  being  pruned,  let  the  general  branches  and  bearers 
oe  directly  trained  ir.  and  nailed  to  the  wall  in  regular  order, 
extending  them  horizontally,  and  nailed  along  straight  and  close 
at  equal  distances^  six  or  seven  inches  from  each  other. 

Planting  and  propagating  Fig- Trees. 

Plant  fig-trees  where  wanted,  this  being  rather  the  best 
month  in  the  year  for  removing  them  j  for  they  will  now  take 
root  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  planting  figs,  may  either  procure  trained  young  trees  of 
several  years*  growth  that  are  arrived  to  a  bearing  state,  and 
plant  them  against  the  best  south  walls,  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  distance ;  or  as  these  trees  are  propagated,  in  general, 
either  by  the  suckers  which  arise  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
trees,  or  by  layers,  or  cuttings,  young  plants  of  these  may  be 
planted  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  above,  that  they 
may  establish  their  roots  more  effectually  without  being  after- 
wards disturbed  by  removal,  as  old  plants  do  not  root  so  freely 
as  young :  therefore,  in  default  of  trained  trees,  some  good 
suckers  of  moderate  growth,  and  such  as  are  firm  and  well  ri- 
pened, may  be  procured  either  the  beginning  of  this  month  or 
in  October,  slipping  them  off  as  low  as  possible,  with  roots  ; 
and  plant  strong  ones  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and 
others  may  be  planted  in  the  nursery,  for  training  a  few  years. 

But  to  raise  them  by  layers,  it  is  performed  on  the  young 
branches  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  laying  them  in  the  earth 
three  to  four  or  five  inches  deep,  with  the  tops  out;  and  they 
wiU  be  well  rooted  by  next  October,  when  they  should  be  sepa- 
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vated  from  the  old  tree,  and  planted  either  in  the  nursery,  or 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  may  also  be  planted  now,  or  ia 
autumn  ;  and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  autumn  following, 
managing  them  as  above. 

These  trees,  in  their  final  planting,  should  be  allotted  the 
best  south  walls,  and  planted,  at  least,  fifteen  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  distance. 

Or,  occasionally,  fig-trees  tralaed  in  half  or  quarter  standards, 
with  full  heads,  may  be  planted  detached,  in  some  sheltered 
sunny  situation,  permitting  their  heads  to  branch  out  regularly 
around,  and  they  will,  in  favourable  seasons,  produce  ripe  figs 
in  tolerable  perfection. 

Pruning  Apricots,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

Where  apricot,  peachy  and  nectarine  trees  still  remain  un* 
pruned,  let  them  now  be  pruned  and  nailed,  as  soon  as  possible  • 
they  should  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month  at  far- 
thest. 

The  buds  of  these  trees  being  now  pretty  much  swelled  for 
bloom  are  thereby  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  with  the  least 
touch ;  therefore  great  care  should  be  taken  when  you  prune 
them  ;  otherwise  many  of  the  buds  will  be  displaced. 

In  pruning  these  trees,  let  the  same  method  be  observed  as 
in  the  former  months. 

Nail  the  branches  even  and  close  to  the  wall,  at  equal  dh- 
tances,  taking  particular  care  of  the  blossom-buds,  for  the  y 
are  more  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  in  nailing  than  pruning. 

Preserving  the  Blossom  and  young  Fruit  of  Wall  Trees. 

When  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees  are  in  blossom, 
some  of  the  choice  kinds  should  be  defended  from  frost,  if  it 
should  happen  at  that  time,  by  covering  the  trees  with  mats, 
&c. 

The  mats  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  large  size  :  one 
end  of  them  should  be  fastened  with  nails  or  hooks  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  let  them  hang  down  over  the  trees.  The 
lower  end  of  the  mat  should  also  he  fastened  down,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  which  would  beat 
the  blossoms  off. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  the  mats  should  be  taken  off : 
for  it  IS  only  in  sharp  frosts  and  cutting  frosty  winds  that  the 
olossom  requires  to  be  thus  sheltered. 

Or,  to  preserve  the  blossom  and  young  fruit,  you  may  occa- 
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sionally  stick  the  trees  with  the  cnttings  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  hardy  eyer-green  trees  and  shrubs,  that  are  famished 
with  leaves,  sticking  them  between  the  branches  in  a  somewhat 
spreading  manner,  so  as  the  leaves  may  afford  some  protection 
to  the  blossom,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  often  very  ser- 
viceable. 

This  should  also  be  done  just  when  the  trees  are  coming  into 
blossom,  having  cuttings  of  the  shoots  and  small  branches  of 
laurel,  yew,  fir,  and  some  other  hardy  ever-greens,  preserving 
the  leaves  to  them )  and  being  placed  between  the  branches  in 
the  manner  before  observed,  so  as  to  shelter  those  which  are 
In  blossom,  they  must  be  permitted  to  remain  constantly  till 
the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  as  big  as  large  peas. 

Or,  in  default  of  ever-greens  stick,  the  trees  in  time  of  their 
bloom,  with  branches  of  dried  fern-leaves,  which  have  often  a 
good  effect  in  sheltering  the  tender  blossom. 

Pruning  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  Sfc. 

Finish  pruning  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  apple  trees,  either 
«gidnst  walls,  espaliers,  or  standards. 

Pruning  of  these,  and  all  other  fruit-trees,  which  yet  remain 
onpruned,  should  now  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible,  that 
the  whole  may  be  finished  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month 
ss  directed  in  January,  February,  &c. 

Planting  Fruit- Trees. 

Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  any  time  of  this 
month,  with  success,  but  the  sooner  in  the  month  the  better, 
before  they  begin  to  shoot ;  they  will  now  take  root  in  a  short 
time ',  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  water  in  dty  weather, 
they  will  shoot  freely. 

In  planting  fruit-trees,  either  for  walls,  espaliers,  or  stand- 
ards, observe  to  plant  each  kind  at  the  distance  mentioned  in 
the  two  former  months,  and  in  October,  &c. 

For  the  proper  soil  and  situation  for  the  several  kinds  of  fruit, 
see  the  work  of  October  and  Jfovember. 

The  method  of  planting  is  to  open  a  wide  hole  for  every 
tree,  about  a  spade  deep,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  root, 
and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  prune  the  roots  of  the 
tree  ;  that  is,  cut  off  bruised  or  broken  roots,  and  trim  the  ends 
a  little  of  all  the  very  long  straggling  roots  in  general,  and 
prune  out  irregular  shoots  of  the  head ;  then  place  the  tree  in 
the  hole;   break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  eqnally  about 
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toe  roots ;  and  when  all  is  in^  tread  the  surface  gently  round 
the  tree. 

New- planted  fruit  trees  should  be  well  secured  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind :  if  they  are  tall  standards,  in  exposed 
fiitaationsj  let  them  be  supported  with  stakes ;  and  if  wall-trees, 
&c.  with  largish  heads^  planted  against  walls  and  espaliers, 
fasten  their  main  branches  thereto. 

Pruning  and  training  young  Apricot  and  Peach  Trees,  Sfc. 

Now  is  the  only  proper  time  to  head  down  young  wall  trees, 
&c.  preparatory  to  their  first  training ',  such  as  apricot,  peach, 
and  nectarine  trees,  planted  against  walls  any  time  since  last 
Michaelmas,  with  their  first  shoots,  from  budding  at  full  length  ; 
which,  when  a  year  old,  should  always  be  headed  down  low, 
to  force  out  lower  branches,  to  furnish  the  wall  properly  quite 
from  the  bottom. 

This  should  be  done  just  as  the  trees  begin  to  push ;  there* 
fore  watch  the  opportunity,  and  let  them  be  headed  accordingly 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  heads  should  be  cut  down  to  about  five,  six,  or  se<* 
veo  eyes,  or  buds,  from  the  bottom ;  and  if  there  are  two 
shoots  from  the  same  stock,  let  them  both  be  cut  down  as 
above. 

By  this  practise  the  trees  will  produce  some  strong  shoott 
aear  the  ground,  whereby  they  will  be  furnished  equally  with 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  But  if  the 
trees  were  not  to  be  headed  down,  as  above,  they  would  run  up 
with  a  stem  like  a  standard  tree,  and  not  furnish  any  branches 
below,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  bottom  3  whereby  the 
use  of  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  wall  would  be  lost. 

Such  young  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  as  were 
headed  down  a  year  ago,  and  having  each  produced  three  or 
four  or  more  shoots  the  last  summer,  should  now  have  these 
shortened  to  such  length  as  may  encourage  each  shoot  to  pro- 
duce two  or  three  new  ones  the  same  season. 

The  method  is  this :  let  each  shoot  be  shortened  generally 
in  some  degree  of  proportion  to  its  strength  j  in  some  pruning 
off  about  one  half,  or  third  of  their  original  length;  and  in 
others  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances  of  growth 
and  situation  on  the  trees  3  as  for  instance,  shoots  of  about  twd 
feet  may  be  cut  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches,  or  a  little 
onger  in  strong  growths,  for  the  strongest  shoots  should  alwayt 
•e  left  the  longest ;  and  those  about  twelve  or  fifteen  or  eigh" 
een  inches,  pruned  to  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
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length  i  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  different  lengths  and  degrees 
of  strength,  and  particular  situations  of  the  respective  shoots. — 
See  January,  &c. 

By  this  practise  each  of  these  shoots  will  probably  produce 
two>  three,  or  four  new  shoots  the  succeeding  summer,  so  that 
by  Michaelmas  each  young  tree  so  treated  will  be  furnished 
with  from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  shoots,  or 
more. 

The  trees  may  then  be  pruned,  according  to  the  method 
directed  for  the  older  trees  of  that  sort,  observing  still  to 
shorten  the  young  shoots,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  may 
both  produce  fruit  and  a  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in  the  full 
bearing  trees  aforesaid  :  that  is,  generally  to  prune  the  weaker 
shoots  about  one  half,  the  stronger  ones  prune  about  a  third  or 
fourth  of  their  length,  according  to  strength,  and  where  situ- 
ated, and  situation  of  the  blossom  and  wood-buds  on  the  re- 
spective shoots  j  and  then  nail  them  straight  and  close  to  the 
wall,  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder. — See  Fruit 
Garden  in  January,  &c. 

Pruning  and  training  young  Apple  Trees,  Sfc. 

Any  young  dwarf  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherry  trees, 
lately  planted  against  walls  or  espaliers,  &c.  or  still  remaining 
in  ^he  nursery,  with  their  first  shoots  of  only  a  year  or  two  old^ 
entire,  should  now  be  pruned  down  to  a  few  eyes,  that  they 
may  put  out  some  good  shoots  hear  the  ground,  to  furnish  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  or  espalier  therewith. 

If  the  heads  of  these  trees  are  but  one  year's  growth  from 
the  bud  or  graft,  let  them  be  shortened  to  fonr  or  five  eyes  -, 
observing  to  do  it  just  as  they  begin  to  form  buds  for  shooting 
as  before  mentioned. 

Suppose  they  are  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  the 
first  shoots  were  cut  down,  as  above,  last  spring ;  let  the  shoots 
which  were  produced  from  them  the  last  summer  be  also 
shortened  now  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  \iith  these,  at  first  training,  as 
mentioned  for  the  apricots  and  peaches  5  for  it  is  on  shortening 
properly  f  he  first  and  second  year's  shoots,  from  the  budding 
and  graft  ng,  that  the  whole  success  depends  for  forming  a 
useful  handsome  tree,  as,  when  a  young  wall  or  espalier  tr^^; 
is  well  furnished  with  branches  near  the  ground,  those  will 
readily  supply  you  with  more  in  their  turn^  to  furnish  the  waU 
or  espalier  upwards. 

But  in  the  common  course  of  pruning  apples^  pears,  plums, 
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and  cherries,  their  shoots  and  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened ; 
for  after  the  yoang  trees  are  famished  with  a  proper  supply  Oa 
branches  below,  their  shoots  mast  then  be  trained  to  the  wall 
at  fall  length,  only  shortening  particular  shoots  where  more  wood 
may  be  required  to  furnish  that  part. 

For  more  particulars  in  that  work^  see  the  work  of  last 
month. 

Gooseberriei  and  CurranU, 

Prune  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  where  they  are  not 
yet  done ;  but  let  this  work  be  finished  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

Keep  the  branches  thin,  and  the  middle  of  the  U^%  ^^m, 
and  clear  the  wood,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely;  by 
which  meaas  the  fruit  will  be  large,  and  well  tasted.  Observe 
the  rules  exhibited  in  January,  February,  and  October. 

Dig  the  ground  between  the  gooseberry  and  currant  trees, 
where  not  done  in  the  two  former  months,  which  as  they  are 
just  advancing  in  bud,  will  now  be  of  service,  in  promoting  a 
plentiful  production  of  large  good  fruit. 

Finish  planting  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  where  any  are 
ntended,  as  early  in  the  month  as  convenient — See  January, 
i^ebruary,  &c. 

Prunim/  and  planting  Raipberries, 

Prune  raspberries,  where  not  done  before,  observing  to  cut 
out  all  ^ *■■■?-  dead  wood,  last  year's  bearers;  and  where  the  live 
ihoots,  which  were  produced  last  summer,  and  which  are  the 
bearing  wood  of  this  year,  stand  too  thick,  let  them  be  thinned 
out  as  in  the  former  months,  and  shorten  the  shoots  which  are 
Jeft. 

For  the  particular  method  of  pruning,  see  last  month,  &c. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  raspberries  should  now  be 
dug,  ii  it  was  not  done  before  j  it  will  strengthen  the  shoots, 
and  add  a  neatness  to  the  place. 

Plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  made  at  the  beginning  or 
any  time  of  this  month :  they  will,  at  this  season,  take  root  soon 
after  they  are  planted,  and  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  fruit 
the  same  year :  give  them  some  water  occasionally  in  dry 
weather,  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root. 

In  planting  raspberries,  remember  it  is  the  young  shoots 
which  were  produced  from  the  old  roots  last  year  that  are  the 
proper  plants ;  choosing  such  whose  roots  are  well  furnished 
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with  fibres,  and  one  or  more  buds  formed  at  bottom  for  new 
shoots,  rejecting  such  as  have  naked,  hard,  woody  roots. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  distance 
mentioned  in  the  two  former  months. 

Digging  the  Fruit-tree  Bordere. 

Dig  the  fruit-tree  borders  which  are  not  yet  done. 

These  will  be  serviceable  to  the  trees,  and  destroy  the  weeds; 
and  the  borders  will  appear  neat  and  decent,  and  will  be  ready 
for  sowing  or  planting  with  some  kitchen  crops  of  small 
growth. 

Hoe  and  loosen  the  snrfiice  of  such  fruit-tree  borders  as  were 
dug  in  the  foregoing  months,  and  are  not  sown  with  any  cliose 
crops ;  as  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  &c.  it  will  be  of  some 
service  to  the  trees,  retard  the  growth  of  advancing  seed- 
weeds,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  will  appear  neat  for  the  spring 
season. 

Prime  Vinei. 

Where  vines  are  not  yet  pruned,  let  them  be  now  done  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  when  vines  are  pruned  too  late,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  good  crop  succeeds. 

For  the  particular  method  of  pruning  then,  see  th&  work  of 
the  two  last  months,  or  November,  8fc, 

Plant  cuttings  of  vines  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month ; 
by  which  means  you  may  propagate  any  sort  you  desire  ;  for 
the  cuttings  will  take  root  freely. 

The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  last  year,  which  if  cut 
from  the  trees  last  month,  or  the  beginning  of  this,  it  will  be 
the  more  eligible  ;  shortening  them  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
or  each  to  about  three  joints  -,  and  in  some,  where  they  admit, 
may  let  each  cutting  have  about  an  inch  of  the  former  year's 
wood  at  its  bottom ;  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  they  will  succeed  without  that  appendage  ;  and  may  divide 
long  shoots  into  two,  three,  or  more  lengths,  as  above,  for 
planting. 

They  may  be  planted  either  in  nursery  rows,  or  some  in  the 
places  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  either  against  walls, 
espaliers,  or  elsewhere  ;  observing  to  plant  them  somewhat 
slanting,  and  so  deep  that  only  one  joint  or  eye  may  appear 
above  ground,  nearly  close  to  the  surface. 

Vines  are  also  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young  shoots  or 
occasionally  with  part  of  the  branch  they  proceed  from  j  lay- 
ing them  about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  deep  in  the  eartl^ 
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leaviDg  three  eyes  of  the  shoot  out  of  the  ground^  shortening 
tfie  top  accordingly,  if  too  long. 

Or  may  occasionally  make  layers  in  large  pots,  placed  near 
the  vine  intended  for  propagation  :  and  either  drtiw  the  layer 
shoot  through  the  hole  at  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  hll  up  the 
pot  with  earth,  or  bend  the  layer  down  into  the  top  of  the  pot 
ft  proper  depth  in  the  earth ;  and,  in  either  method,  when  the 
layers  are  rooted  next  autumn,  cut  them  off  from  the  parent 
tree ;  and  may  remain  in  the  pots  a  year  or  two,  or  till  they 
attain  a  bearing  state  3  and  then,  cracking  the  pot  asunder, 
may  be  transplanted  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots  i  or,  some  may  remain  in  the  pots  for  fruiting,  either  in 
the  fall  air,  or  for  forcing. 

Strawbemes. 

Dress  the  strawberry  beds  if  they  were  not  done  in  the  for- 
mer months  ;  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  push  apace  ;  antf 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  old  runner- 
strings  and  other  litter ;  and  if  the  main  plants  are  crowded 
with  young  ones  from  the  last  year's  runners,  let  them  be 
cleared  to  regular  order ;  for  it  is  most  adviseable  to  keep  these 
plants  in  single  bunches,  cliear  of  each  other,  so  that  there  may 
be  room  both  to  hoe  between  them>  or  occasionally  to  dig 
round  them  with  a  narrow  spade  or  a  trowel ',  and  they  will 
fruit  in  great  perfection. 

The  ^ds  being  cleared  from  litter,  loosen  the  earth  between 
the  plants  ;  and  if  you  add  a  little  fresh  earth  from  the  alleys, 
&c.  to  the  beds,  it  will  strengthen  the  plants,  and  they  will 
flower  strong,  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  now  be  planted  where  required.  Observe 
the  same  method  as  mentioned  in  February,  &c. 

A  farther  supply  of  bearing  strawberry-plants  in  pots  may 
still  be  placed  in  hot-beds  and  hot  houses,  &c.  to  produce  a 
succession  of  early  strawberries  to  succeed  those  of  the  former 
months,  and  to  afford  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  till  those  in  the 
open  ground  ripen  in  June. 

Forcing  Finit  Trees, 

Continue  the  care  of  fruit  trees  now  forwarding  in  hot  walls, 
and  forcing  houses  for  early  fruits,  such  at  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  vines,  &c.  3  let  the  fires  be  made  every 
evening  and  cold  mornings  ;  admit  ^ir  in  sunny  days,  and  give 
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occasional  waterings ;  each  of  which  by  the  rules  explained  in 
the  last  month. 
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Pricking  out  early  Annuals. 

If  any  tender  annuals  were  sown  last  months  &c.  such  as 
cockscomb,  tricolors,  balsamines,  &c.  make  a  new  hot-bed 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this,  in  which  to  prick  them, 
to  forward  their  growth.  Let  the  hot- bed  be  about  two  feet 
or  thirty  inches  high,  and  make  the  top  even ;  then  set  on  the 
frame ;  and  when  the  great  heat  is  over,  let  the  earth  be  put  in  } 
let  the  earth  be  light  and  rich,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  lay  it 
equally  over  the  bed  six  inches  thick  •  and,  when  warm,  prick  the 
plants  therein  at  three  or  four  inches  distance,  each  way,  or  some 
may  also  be  pricked  in  snia'4  pots,  one  good  plant  in  each,  and 
plunged  in  the  earth  of  the  bed  -,  giving  the  whole  a  little  sprink- 
ling of  water ;  then  let  the  glasses  be  put  on,  observing  to  raise 
them  behind  a  little  every  day,  to  admit  air  and  let  out  the  steam  ; 
shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root. 

When  the  plants  are  rooted,  and  begin  to  push,  they  should 
have  fresh  air  every  day ;  therefore  let  the  upper  ends  of  the 
glasses  be  raised  an  inch,  or  two,  or  three  in  height,  to  admit 
it  to  them  3  but  shut  them  down  towards  the  evening,  and  <x)ver 
them  on  cold  nights  with  mats ;  remember  to  sprinkle  them 
with  water  occasionally,  giving  but  a  little  at  each  time. 

Keep  up  the  beat  of  the  bed  by  occasional  lining  with  hot 
Qung. 

Thus  these  tender  annuals  are  to  be  continued  forwarding  )n 
growth  till  May  or  June ;  then  finally  transplanted  into  large 
pots,  flower  borders,  &c. 

Sowing  tender  Annuals, 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time  of  this 
month,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tender  annual  flowers, 
snch  as  cockscomb,  amaranthus,  egg*plant,  marvel  of  Peru, 
double  stramonium,  tricolor,  double  balsamine,  globe  amaran- 
thus, ice  plant,  sensitive  plant,  &c.  (See  List  of  Annuals) 
Make  the  bed,  and  sow  the  seed,  »s  directed  in  last  month. 
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Or  a  few  plants  may  be  raised  in  pots  in  any  cucumber  or 
sselon  hot-bed  now  in  cultivation,  to  a  proper  size  for  trans- 
planting.—See  April, 

The  plants  raised  from  the  above  sowings  will  blow  strong 
and  beautiful  in  June  or  July>  &c.  till  October. 

Remember  they  are  not  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed  where 
raised,  but  are  to  be  transplanted,  some  into  pots,  and  some 
into  the  borders. — See  April,  May,  and  Junt, 

Sowing  less  tender  Annuals, 

A  slight  hot-bed  should  be  made  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  this  month,  wherein  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  less  tender  kinds 
of  annual  flowers :  such  as  the  China  aster,  India  pink,  palma 
Christi,  capsicum,  French  and  African  marigolds,  chrysan- 
themum, broad-leaved  tobacco,  basil,  mignonette,  and  ten- 
weeks  stocks,  tree  and  purple  amaranthns,  persicarias,  love-, 
apple,  scabiouses,  convolvulus  major,  and  Chinese  hollyhocks, 
&c. — (See  list  of  Annuals.) — Or  also  among  these  may  sow 
some  balsams,  marvel  of  Peru,  globe  amaranthus,  stramoniams> 
&c. — See  April. 

Observe,  they  are  all  only  to  be  raised  in  the  hot- bed,  and 
afterwards  transplanted  into  the  borders,  pots,  &c. 

Make  the  hot- bed  about  two  feet  high ;  put  on  the  frame, 
jind  then  earth  the  bed,  five  or  six  inches  thick  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed. 

The  method  of  sowing  these  seeds  is  this :  draw  small  shadlow 
drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  two  or  three 
inches  asunder  -,  sow  the  seeds  therein,  each  sort  separate,  and 
not  two  thick ;  cover  tne  smallest  seed  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  the  largest  near  half  an  inch ;  or  some  may  be  sown 
in  pots  placed  in  the  same  bed.  When  the  plants  are  come 
op,  let  them  have  air  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses, 
or  sometimes  the  front,  in  mild  weather,  one,  two,  or  three 
inches  every  day :  and  when  they  are  advanced  two,  three,  or 
four  inches  in  growth,  next  month  they  must  be  gradually  bard* 
ened,  to  bear  the  open  air  by  taking  the  lights  entirely  off  in 
mild  warm  days.  Refresh  them  occasionally  with  moderate 
sprinklings  of  water ;  some  of  them  will  be  fit  to  prick  ont  nexf 
month,  and  all  of  them  in  May. — See  those  months. 

Note.  In  default  of  frames  and  lights  for  the  hot-bed,  may 
use  hand  glasses,  or  oiled  paper  frames  $  or  may  arch  the  bed 
over,  and  cover  with  garden  mats,  &c.  only  in  nights  ana 
bad  weather. 
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Where  a  hot-bed  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  you  may, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  fine  mild  weather,  sow 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  annual  flower- seeds  on  a  warm 
border,  and  cover  occasionally  in  cold  nights  and  bad  weather 
with  glasses  or  mats,  kc,  as  above. 

The  sorts  that  will  succeed  by  that  method  are  China  asters, 
ten-weeks  stocks,  India  pink,  African  and  French  marigold, 
chrysanthemum,  purple  and  tree  amaranthus,  persicarias,  to- 
bacco, scabiouses,  and  convolvulus  major,  mignonette,  &c. :  sow 
the  seeds  thin,  each  sort  separate,  and  either  place  hand  glasses, 
or  arch  the  bed  over,  and  cover  every  night,  and  in  bad  weather, 
with  matts  across  the  hoops.  With  this  management  ^e  plants 
will  come  up,  and  grow  freely.  Refresh  them  with  water  in 
dry  weather ;  and  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June^  and  will  flower 
the  latter  end  of  June,  and  in  July,  &c.  to  the  end  of 
autumn. 

May  sow  ten-weeks  stocks,  and  mignonette  in  borders,  beds, 
or  pots,  &c.  both  for  transplanting,  or  some  to  remain,  three  or 
four  together,  for  flowering  where  sown. 

Or,  for  want  either  of  a  hot- bed,  or  any  of  the  other 
%bove-mentioned  conveniences,  most  of  the  above  seeds  will 
succeed  in  a  warm  border  next  month,  without  any  pro- 
tection. 

For  their  full  management,  see  the  work  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding months. 

Sowing  hardy  Anmial  Flowers, 

Sow  in  the  borders,  and  other  flower  compartments,  pots, 
Htc  the  seeds  of  the  various  sorts  of  hardy  annual  flowers, 
such  as  large  and  dwarf  annual  sun-flower,  oriental  mallow, 
lavatera,  persicaria,  Venice  mallow,  larkspur,  flos  Adonis, 
sweet  sultan,  large  rose,  and  blue  and  yellow  lupines,  convol- 
vulus major,  sweet*sceAted  peas,  Tangier  peas,  and  nasturtiums, 
the  Spanish  nigella,  puiple  and  white  candy-tuft,  virgin  stock, 
Venus*  looking-glass,  Veaus*  navel- wort,  double  poppy,  Lobel's 
catchfly,  dwarf  lychnis,  snails,  caterpillars,  and  convolvulus 
minor,  ten-weeks  stocks,  and  mignonette,  and  various  others.—^ 
See  the  List  of  Annuals;  also  next  month. 

All  the  above  and  other  hardy  annual  flower-seeds  should 
be  sown,  each  kind  separate,  in  patches,  in  the  different  bor- 
ders, and  flower  beds,  &c.  finally  to  remain  where  sown  ;  aa 
also  some  in  pots,  of  any  desireable  species  or  varieties,  sueh 
as  larkspurs,  lupines,  scarlef:  aM  sweet  ^eas,  ten-weeks  stocks. 
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mignonettej  kc  sowing  the  whole  as  directed  last  month : 
water  the  patches  both  before  and  after  the  plants  are  come  upi 
and  observing  the  plants  of  this  tribe  sown  as  above^  are  prin- 
cipally to  remain  where  sown  to  flower ;  but,  when  a  little  ad- 
Tanced>  let  the  larger-growing  kind  be  thinned  where  too  thick 
in  growth. 

Giving  freih  Earth  to  Plants  in  pot$. 

Give  some  fresh  earth  to  the  pots  of  carnations,  anrica- 
las,  double  wall  flowers,  double  stock  July  flowers,  double 
sweet-williams,  rockets,  rose  campions,  catchfly,  campa- 
nulas, and  scarlet  lychnis,  and  such  like  plants,  which 
were  potted  last  autumn,  or  before,  and  were  not  dressed 
last  month. 

In  doing  this,  clear  the  plants  first  from  decayed  leaves, 
then  take  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  top  of  the  pots,  but  not 
too  deep  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  then  fill  up  the 
pots  again  with  fresh  earth,  and  give  some  water ;  this  will 
strengthen  their  roots,  and  the  plants  will  shoot  freely,  and 
produce  large  flowers. 

Chrysanthewami, 

The  cuttings  of  double  chrysanthemums,  which  were  planted 
in  boxes  or  pots  last  autumn,  and  preserved  all  the  winter  in 
frames,  &c.  should  now  be  planted  out  singly  in  the  pots  where 
they  are  to  flower ;  some  of  them  may  be  planted  out  next 
month  in  the  borders  among  other  flowers,  where  they  will 
flower  early  and  strong,  and  make  a  handsome  appearance. 

Auricula  Plants, 

If  the  auriculas  in  pots,  were  not  dressed  last  month,  let  it 
now  be  done  early  in  this,  as  formerly  directed. 

The  fine  auricula  plants  in  p)ots  should  now  be  guarded  from 
excessive  wet,  cold  winds,  and  frost,  such  weather  being  hurtful 
to  their  flower-buds,  which  are  now  in  forwardness.  There- 
fore continue  the  pots  under  frames  or  hoop  arches,  where  the 
plants  can  enjoy  the  open  air,  and  be  defended,  when  there  is 
occasion,  by  glasses,  or  drawing  mats  over  the  hoops. 

But  let  the  plants  enjoy  the  full  air  in  mild  weather,  and  not 
be  debarred  from  a  warm  moderate  shower  of  rain,  which  will 
now  prove  beneficial  to  their  advancing  flower  buds.  When 
the  weather  is  dry,  let  them  be  refreshed  moderately  with  water, 
}nst  to  keep  the  earth  a  little  moist  about  their  roots,  and  keep 
the  pots  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  decayed  leaves. 
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Camatiatu, 

The  carnations  which  were  raited  from  layers  last  year,  and 
which  are  not  yet  planted  into  the  large  pots,  borders,  &c.  where 
you  intend  them  to  flower^  shoald  be  planted  therein  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month. 

Take  up  the  plants  with  some  of  their  own  earth  about  their 
roots>  and  place  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each  pot ;  but  if  the 
pots  be  large,  you  may  put  two  plants  in  each ;  close  the  earth 
well  about  them,  and  give  a  moderate  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  about  their  ro9tft.  Place  the  pots  where  the  plants  may 
be  defended  from  cold  winds,  and  water  them  moderately 
in  dry  weather ;  the  others  plant  singly  in  borders,  &c. 

Where  any  best  carnations  were  planted  singly  in  small  poti 
last  autumn,  to  place  under  shelter  in  winter,  should  now,  if 
not  done  last  month,  be  transplanted,  with  the  ball  of  eartb 
about  the  roots,  into  large  pots,  or  borders^  &c.  to  remain  fot 
flowering. 

The  carnation  plants  which  were  planted  last  autumn  into 
the  large  pots  where  they  are  to  remain,  should  now  be  fresh 
earthed,  if  not  done  in  February. 

Let  the  plants  first  be  cleared  from  dead  leaves,  then  take 
some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  pots,  as  near  to  their  roots  as 
possible,  without  disturbing  them  ;  then  let  the  pots  be  filled 
up  with  the  fresh  mould,  laying  it  close  round  the  plants ;  after 
which,  water  the  pots  to  settle  the  earth. 

The  fresh  earth  will  be  of  great  serrice  to  the  plants ;  it  will 
strengthen  them,  and  cause  them  to  shoot  strong,  and  produce 
large  and  handsome  flowers. 

This  is  now  a  proper  tiiwe  to  sow  carnation  seed. — See  the 
work  of  Sowing  perennial  Plants,  in  the  next  page. 

Protecting  curiotis  Flowers, 

Now  protect  the  flower- buds  of  the  more  curious  kinds  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  ranvoculuses,  and  anemones,  in  beds,  from 
cold  driving  rains,  snow  and  frost,  which  frequently  happen  in 
this  month.  Their  flower  bcdz  are  now  advancing  apace : 
therefore,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  bestow  the  care  of 
covering  them  in  bad  weather,  and  they  will  blow  large  and 
beautiful  in  great  perfection.  Let  the  hoop-arches  be  continued 
over  the  beds,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  months,  ready  for 
the  support  of  occasional  covering,  when  the  weather  is  frosty, 
and  in  excessive  cold  rains,  &c.  sharp  cutting  winds,  and  very 
cold  nights,  with  large  mats  drriwn  over  the  hoops. 
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In  mild  days  let  them  be  constantly  nncovered,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  free  air  3  and  moderate  warm  showers  of  rain 
will  enliven  *heir  growth,  and  be  very  serviceable. 

If  the  hoops  which  are  fixed  across  the  beds  are  low^  and 
too  near  the  flowers  when  advanced  in  growth,  they  should  be 
removed,  and  others  fixed  higher  in  their  places. 

Hyacinths, 

Hyacinths  will  now  begin  to  advance  apace ;  if  the  flower- 
stems  are  tall,  and  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  large  and  the  petals 
double,  yon  should  prepare  some  sticks  to  snpport  them  ;  for 
the  large  double  flowers  being  heavy,  the  stalk  alone  is  not 
able  to  bear  them  np.  Let  a  small  neat  stick  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  near  every  plant,  and  let  their  flower-stalks  be  brought 
close  and  fastened  thereto  neatly  with  some  small  soft  tying. 

Planting  Ranuncu  luses  and  ^newones. 

Finish  planting  all  ranunculuses  and  anemones  ;  tney  will 
blow  and  make  a  fine  appearance  in  May  and  June,  after  the 
early  planted  ones  are  out  of  bloom.  In  dry  weather,  let  the 
beds  be  frequently  watered  after  the  plants  are  up,  and  they 
will  flower  tolerably  strong. 

Sowing  various  Kinds  of  fibrous-rooted  perennial  and  biennial 

Plants. 

Perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds,  of  most  kinds  may  be 
sown  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  kinds  do  not  flower  the  same 
year  they  are  sown  :  but  all  the  sorts  of  them  will  flower  strong, 
and  in  good  perfection,  the  year  after. 

As  every  one  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  perennial  and 
biennial  plants,  the  perennial  plants  are  those  which  continue 
in  the  same  roots  many  years,  producing  new  flower  stems  an- 
nually, such  as  everlasting  sunflower,  golden-rod,  perennial 
asters,  &c.  The  biennials  are  onlv  of  two  vears'  duration, 
being  sown  one  year,  and  flower  and  perfect  their  seeds  the 
next,  and  soon  after  die,  or  become  of  a  dwindliiig  growth 
such  as  8cabious,Canterbury  bell-flower,  single  sweet-william s^ 
&c. 

Many  kinds  are  proper  to  be  sown  now,  such  as  camationsj 
pinks,  sweet-williams,  wall-flowers,  and  stock  July-flowers  of 
all  sorts  ;  also  rose  campion,  catchfly,  scarlet  sychnis,  colum- 
bines, Greek  valerian,  polyanthus,  auriculas,  scabiouses,  and 
Canterbury  bells. 
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The  seeds  of  hollyhocks^  French  honey-fluckleJ,  rockets, 
Mnesty,  or  satin-floMrer,  tree-primrose^  shrubby  mailr^w,  oroad- 
eaved  campanala,  and  fox-gloves^  snap-dragov  bee-  arkupur, 
irith  seeds  of  most  other  sorts  of  perennial  and  biennial  plants, 
may  now  be  sown. 

For  an  account  of  the  tanoas  sorts  to  be  raised  from  seed, 
see  Catalogue  of  Plant*  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

All  the  above,  and  other  hardy  perennial  and  biennial 
flower-seeds>  are  to  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the  open 
ground. 

Dig  a  compaitment  for  them  in  a  warm  situation,  but  not  in 
any  shady  place :  divide  the  ground  into  beds  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  and  the  beds  into  as  many  parts  as  you  have  kinds 
of  seeds :  sow  each  kind  separate,  and  let  them  either  be 
raked  in  regular,  or  covered  with  earth  spread  over  evenly, 
the  larger  seeds  half  an  inch,  and  the  smaller  seeds  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

But  in  sowing  these  kinds,  or  amy  other  sorts  of  perennial 
and  biennial  flower  seeds,  yon  may  draw  shallow  drills  to  sow 
them  in,  proportioning  the  depth  of  the  drill  to  the  size  of  the 
particular  seeds,  so  that  each  kind  can  be  more  regularly  co^ 
vered  with  the  proper  depth  of  earth  it  requires  ;  which  me* 
thod  is  more  particularly  eligible  for  the  larger  seeds,  such  as 
hollyhocks,  &c«  but  is  also  very  proper,  occasionally  or  gene- 
rally, for  the  smaller  kinds  ;  or  the  whole  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast on  the  rouffh  surface,  and  raked  in  evenly.  Or  you  may 
practise  the  following  method :  first  rake  the  surface  of  the  bed 
smooth  ;  then,  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  turn  the  depth  of 
about  half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  of  earth  equally  offtiie  sur- 
face of  the  beds  into  the  alley,  then  sow  the  seed,  and  with 
the  teeth  of  the  rake,  draw  the  earth  back  again  evenly  over 
the  seed. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  sprinkle  the  beds  frequently 
with  water,  continuing  also  the  same  care  when  the  plants  beg^in 
to  appear  $  and  they  will  be  fit  for  pricking  out  in  May  or 
June. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  all  the  above,  and  other  pe- 
rennial and  biennial  plants  raised  firom  seed,  are  to  be  trans- 
planted ;  first  pricking  them  out  from  the  seed-bed  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  in  June  (see  these  months),  and  then  about 
Michaelmas,  October,  or  November,  to  be  transplanted  to  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  flower ;  or  some  may  remain  for  final 
transplanting  la  the  spring. 
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Dig  the  Border*,  Sfc. 

Dig  tach  borders,  or  other  flower  coropartmen  is,  &c.  as  are 
not  yet  done>  and  rake  them  smooth :  they  will  then  be  reaciy 
to  receive  the  seeds  of  annual  flowers,  and  plants  of  others ; 
besides^  they  will  appear  fresh  and  neat. 

Tramplanting  perennial  Plants, 

Where  there  are  vacancies  in  any  of  the  beds>  borders^  or 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  they  may  now  be  filled  op  with  many 
difierent  kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-pUnts^  any  time 
in  the  month,  and  will  all  blow  the  same  year. 

Many  principal  sorts  may  now  be  planted^  snch  at  lychnises, 
rose  campions^  rockets,  catchfly,  campanulas,  carnations,  pinks, 
and  sweet-williams,  wall-flowers,  stock-gillyflowers,  liadielor's- 
buttons,  and  double  feverfew;  golden-rod,  perennial  sun- 
flowers, perennial  asters,  and  French  honey-suckJet ;  also 
columbines,  Canterbury  bells,  monk's-hood,  fox-gloves,  tree- 
primroses,  scabious,  snap-dragon,  irises,  bee-larkspur,  double 
ragged  robin,  valerian,  and  most  others  of  the  like  sort.— See 
September, 

Plant  also  dwarf  fibrons-rooted  flowers  in  the  borders,  &c 
they  will  take  root  freely  in  a  short  time :  such  as  polyan- 
thuses, auriculas,  double  daisies,  double  chamomile,  London 
pride,  violets,  hepaticas,  thrift,  primroses,  saxifrage,  and 
gentianella,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  cyclamen,  &c. — See  Sep* 
tember. 

In  planting  the  intended  difierent  kinds,  dispose  them 
variedly )  and  the  larger  growing  sorts  more  or  less  back,  the 
smaller  growths  forward  towards  the  front  and  middle« 

Give  water  at  first  planting,  and  afterwards  occasionally  in 
dry  weather,  till  the  plants  are  fresh  rooted  j  by  which  they 
will  grow  fireely,  and  all  flower  the  same  year  in  their  proper 
season. 

Hoe  and  rake  the  Borden. 

Loosen,  with  a  hoe  or  small  spade,  the  sur&ce  of  those  beds 
or  borders  which  were  dug  and  planted  with  flowers  of  ai  y 
kinds  last  autumn,  or  any  time  since. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  hoeing,  or  Ughtly  digging  and 
stirring  the  earth  carefully  between  the  plants,  taking  care  of 
the  shoots  from  bulbous  roots,  &c.  which  are  now  just  peeping 
through  the  surbce }  clearing  away  all  decayed  leaves  of  the 
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plants,  weed»,  and  every  sort  of  rubbish,  and  then  let  the  beds 
or  borders  be  neatly  raked  even  and  smooth. 

By  thus  loosening  the  surface  of  the  borders,  the  first  growth 
of  seed-weeds  will  be  retarded,  and  it  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  will  appear  clean  and 
agreeable. 

Planting  Shrubs,  %nd  digging  the  Clumps  in  the  Shrubbery, 

Finish  pruning  all  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs  and  ever-greens 
which  require  it,  observing  the  directions  of  the  two  former 
months. 

Dig  the  ground  in  the  clumps  or  borders  between  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  ever-greens,  if  not  done  in  the  former  months. 
Let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  which  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  the  ground  being  turned  upfiresh, 
will  appear  neat,  and  the  plants  will  show  themselves  more 
agreeably. 

Planting  deciduous   Flowering    Shrubs,    ornamental   and 

Forest  Trees, 

v^here  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  or  trees,  are  wanted  in 
»ny  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  they  may  now  be  brought  in 
and  planted,  for  the  most  sorts  will  yet  succeed ;  such  as  the 
althaea- frutex,  spirseas,  syringas,  roses,  guelder-rose,  honey- 
suckles, arbor  Judse,  jasmines,  common  lilac,  Persian  lilac, 
mesereons,  tacamahacca,  laburnums,  hypericum-frntex,  blad- 
der-nut, sumach,  candleberry,  myrtle,  dog-wood,  or  euonymus, 
Virginia  dog-wood,  double-flowering  cherry,  dwarf  almond, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  may  still  be 
planted. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  different  sorts,  see  the 
Catalogue  of  Shrubs  and  Trees  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  in 
the  work  of  November. 

Finish  making  plantations  of  all  such  deciduous  ornamental 
and  forest  trees  as  are  intended  :  most  sorts  may  still  be  suc- 
cessfully removed  and  planted ;  such  as  acacias,  larches,  horse- 
chesnut,  plane-trees,  lime  tree,  poplar,  almond  eatalpa,  tulip* 
tree,  liquid  amber,  Spanish  chesnut,  beech,  oaks,  elms,  maples, 
ashes,  birch,  wallnuts,  hiccory,  &c.  but  it  is  adviseable  to  com- 
plete the  planting  as  soon  as  possible. — See  the  Catalogue  oj 
Deciduous  Trees, — See  also  Forest-  Trees. 

Ti*ansplanting  Ever-greens. 

Ever-greens  of  most  ^inds  ^oy  be  planted  any  time  this 
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luooth  in  open  mild  weather ;  they  will  now  generally  take 
root  the  most  freely,  and  advance  in  a  successful  growth* 

Particularly  the  arbutus^  or  strawberry- trte>  magnolias,  and 
bays>  the  ever-green  spindle-tree  or  euonymns,  pyracantha* 
phillyrea,  and  alaternus,  may  be  transplanted  any  time  this 
month,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Plant  also,  when  wanted, 
laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  lanrustinus,  ever-green  oaks,  hollies, 
and  yews  ;  auo  cytisus,  and  cistuses,.  with  any  other  of  the 
like  kinds  of  ever-green  shrubs  or  trees. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  may  M  likewise  transplanted  any 
time  in  this  month,  as  also  pines  and  firs  of  all  sorts,  cypress, 
junipers,  arbor  vit»,  and  savin. 

All  other  sorts  of  hardy,  or  open^gronnd  ever-green  shrubs 
ana  trees  may  likewise  be  safely  transplanted  at  this  season. 
For  a  list  of  the  various  tort8»  see  October,  or  the  Catalogue 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Directions  for  plamtmg  all  Sorts  of  Shrubi, 

All  flowering  and  ever-green  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  &c. 
designed  for  the  shrubbery,  and  other. pleasurable  plantations, 
should  he  planted  at  siicfa  distances,  that  they  may  not  crowd 
each  other  as  they  grow  up  j  for  they  always  show  themselves 
t>est  when  they  stand  separate  at  some  moderate  distance. 
And  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  detached  clumps  par- 
ticularly, should  be  planted  not  Jess  than  three,  to  four  or  five 
feet  asunder;  that  the  (]ifierent  shrubs,  according  to  their 
growth,  may  generally  remain  distinct ;  but  where  a  thicketty 
growth  is  required  in  particular  compartments,  a  closer  planta- 
tion may  be  formed  of  different  common  shrubs. 

Let  all  tree  kinds  be  also  allowed  proper  room,  proportion- 
able to  their  respective  growths,  and  according  whether  they 
are  designed  for  open  or  close  plantations,  or  clumps,  groves, 
avenues,  or  thickets,  &c.  . 

In  planting  shrubs  and  trees  of  every  kind,  let  all  convenient 
expedition  be  made  in  doing  it,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  up,  or  brought  from  the 
nursery,  or  elsewhere,  that  their  roots  may  not  be  dried  by 
sun  and  wind  -,  but  when  the  shrubs  are  brought  from  any  dis- 
tance, and  cannot  be  immediately  planted,  untie  the  bundles, 
and  lay  the  roots  in  a  trench,  and  cover  them  with  earth  to  lie 
till  the  places  allotted  for  them  are  rjeady  to  receive  them.    . 

In  preparing  for  planting,  dig  a  round  aperture  for  each 
shrub  and  tree,  from  half  a  yard  to  two  or  more  feet  wide,  and 
a  spade  deep,  capacious  enough  to  receive  the  roots  freely; 
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and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  having  the  ehnibs,  &c. 
ready,  prune  off  broken  or  bruised  roots,  with  any  irregular 
production  off  the  head ;  and  then  place  them  in  the  hole  up- 
right, break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the 
Foots^  which  let  be  covered  a  proper  depths  shaking  the  plant 
gently  as  the  earth  is  filled  in,  to  cause  it  to  settle  close  between 
aU  the  roots  and  fibres ;  then  tread  it  moderately^  to  fix  the 
plants  firmly  in  an  npright  position  $  making  the  top  of  the  earth 
a  little  hollow,  ronnd  each  shrub,  to  hold  water  when  given  in 
dry  weather;  if  they  are  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  it 
will  settle  the  earth  about  all  the  roots  more  effectually,  and 
promote  their  fresh  rootiug ;  and  it  would  be  of  advantage  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  to  any  more  tender  or  curious 
shrubs,  8cc.  to  lay  some  mulch  on  the  surface  to  preserve  the 
moisture  about  the  roots  in  dry  weather. 

Immediately  after  planting,  fix  stakes  to  such  tall  plants  as 
require  support,  and  let  them  be  fastened  thereto. 

Planting  Roses. 

Rose-trees  •£  isost  sorts  may  still  be  removed. 

Those  that  are  planted  any  time  this  month  will  produce 
flowers  die  same  year  5  but  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the 
better  they  will  take  root,  and  the  stronger  they  will  fiower. 

But  by  transplanting  these  shrubs  kte  in  the  season,  in 
April  and  beginning  of  May,  giving  plenty  of  water  till  fresh 
rooted,  you  obtain  a  late  bloom  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Planting  Edgings  for  Beds  or  Borders* 

Plant  box-edgings ;  they  will  now  take  root  soon;  and  grow 
freely,  provided  yon  water  them  a  few  times  in  dry  weather. 
Where  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  former  planted  edgings,  let  them 
now  be  made  good  |  for  ragged  and  uneven  e<%ings  have  a  dis* 
agreeable  appearance. 

Or  mheie  any  old  edgings  of  several  years  standmg  have 
been  permitted  to  run  up  rcKk  and  spreading,  nothing  in  a  gar* 
den  looks  more  unsightly  $  and  should  be  taken  up,  slipped, 
trimmed,  and  replanted  in  a  neat  regular  order. 

Thrift,  if  neatly  planted,  makes  pretty  edging  to  borders,  or 
flower-beds,  both  in  its  ever-green  property,  and  as  a  pretty 
flowering  plant  in  summer.  Plant  this  where  required,  by  the 
method  directed  in  the  former  planting  months,  and  water  it  at 
times,  in  dry  weather,  till  it  is  well  rooted. 

Pinks  may  likwise  be  occasionally  planted  for  edgings  5  and 
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will  grow  in  tolerably  close  order  for  a  year  or  two,  and  pro- 
dace  abnndance  of  flowers. 

Double  daisies,  London  pride,  strawberries,  &c.  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  edgings,  as  observed  last  month. 

Plant  Hedffts. 

Finish  planting  hedges,  where  intended,  as  early  in  the  month 
as  possible  5  it  may  still  be  performed  both  in  ever-greens  and 
the  late  shooting  deciduous  kinds. — See  October,  November, 
ind  December, 

Clean  the  Pletuure  Garden, 

Every  part  of  this  garden  should  be  now  well  cleaned  and 
put  into  the  best  order.  Give  the  flower  borders,  beds,  &c.  a 
general  spring  dressing,  by  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking ;  let 
the  edgings  of  the  box,  (/.c.  be  regulated,  where  disorderly,  and 
the  gravel  walks  be  well  cleared  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  oc- 
casionally rolled. 

Keep  the  grass  lawhs,  walks,  &c.  now  well  cleared  from 
litter  and  worm- cast  earth,  which  appears  unsightly,  and 
spoils  the  compact  evenness  of  the  sward  ;  give  therefore 
occasional  poling  and  rolling,  as  explained  last  month ; 
whereby  to  preserve  a  clean,  even,  firm  surface,  neat  to  ap- 
pearance, and  can  be  mowed  close  and  regular  with  greater 
facility. 

Likewise  begin  mowing  grass^kawns,  &c.  in  proper  time  this 
or  next  month,  before  grown  too  rank  i  otherwise  you  cannot 
cut  close,  to  have  a  fine  even  bottom  ;  being  careful  in  this  first 
mowing  to  cut  as  close  and  regular  as  possible  without  scoring ; 
for  this  has  a  disagreeable  appearance. 

And  let  irregular  edges  of  grass-lawns  and  walks  be  now 
cot  evenly  close  and  regular  5  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
general  neatness. 

Laying  Twf. 

New  grass  walks  or  lawns  may  still  be  made  any  time  this 
month. 

Tnrf  will  grow  fteely  if  laid  now,  provided  it  is  laid  down 
soon  after  it  is  cut.  It  should  be  well  beat  after  it  is  laid^ 
and  well  rolled  after  heavy  showers  of  rain,  which  will  render 
the  surface  smooth  and  firm. 

Or  in  default  of  turf  for  laying  walks,  lawns,  &c.  may  sow 
it  with  grass- seed,  preparing  the  ground  level,  firm,  and  even, 
vqnally  in  every  part,  smoothing  the  surface :   then  now  the 
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feed  thickly ;  rake  it  in,  with  a  wooden  or  other  rake,  lightly  f 
and  directly,  or  when  the  groand  is  quite  dry,  roll  the  surface 
smooth. 

Gravel-  Walk$, 

Gravel-walks  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds, 
and  suffer  no  sort  of  litter  to  lie  upon  them. 

Roll  the  gravel-walks  once  or  twice  a  week,   when   fine 
dry  weather,  which  will  preserve  the  surface  firm,   smooth 
and  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  and  of  a  desireably  neat  appear- 
ance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  turn  gravel-walks  where  the 
surface  is  dirty,  &c.  first  giving  any  necessary  trimming  to 
adjoining  borders  and  edgings  (see  April) ;  and  then  the 
turning  is  effected  by  digging  with  a  spade  in  a  slanting  order, 
turning  the  surface  clean  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fresh  gravel 
below  turned  to  the  top,  whereby  the  top  foulness,  moss,  and 
weeds  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  walks  will  appear  fresh  as 
when  first  made. 

Such  gravel- walks  as  were  broken  up  and  laid  in  ridges  the 
beginning  of  winter,  should  now,  or  next  month,  be  levelled 
down  and  put  into  proper  form. 

But  this  ridging-up  of  gravel-walks  several  months  in  the 
year,  gives  disorder,  in  a  manner,  to  the  general  garden,  as 
well  as  being  a  very  unsightly  and  ineffective  work ;  and  yet 
is  a  common  practise  among  many  gardeners,  though  erroneous 
in  the  intention,  and  contrary  to  reason ;  as  the  walks  are 
thereby,  in  a  great  degree,  rendered  wholly  useless  in  every 
winter  season ;  when,  in  some  gardens^  it  must  certainly  be 
very  incommodious,  both  to  the  proprietor  and  to  the  garden- 
er ;  and  in  all  gardens  it  has  a  desolate  and  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. The  reason  some  give  for  this  absurd  custom  is, 
that  it  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  ;  but  it  has  not  the  inten- 
ded effect )  so  that  1  should  advise  that  all  gravel  walks  might 
remain  always  in  their  proper  form,  for  constant  use,  except 
just  turning  them  in  spring,  both  to  turn  down  the  foul  surface, 
and  the  numerous  small  weeds  and  moss,  often  appearing  there- 
on in  that  season,  and  to  give  the  walks  a  fresh  and  lively  ap- 
pearance for  the  spring  and  summer. 

However,  where  ridging-up  the  walks  in  winter  has  been 
practised,  let  the  ridges  be  levelled  down  some  time  this  or 
next  month. 

In  turning  or  laying  down  gra\ el- walks,  always  choose 
dry  weather*  and   the   work   should   be  done  in   the  com- 
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pletest  regular  order^  the  walks  being  a  principal  part  of  the 
garden. 

Gravel-walks  should  be  made  highest  in  the  middle  3  bat  the 
rfse  shonld  be  easy,  and  should  come  on  gradually,  from  both 
sides,  finishing  them  off  somewhat  rounding,  being  careful  not 
to  make  them  too  high,  or  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  middle ;  for 
a  walk  made  in  that  form  is  uneasy  to  walk  upon,  and  is  also 
disagreeable  to  the  eye.  A  grarel-walk  of  twelye  feet  wide 
should  have  a  gradual  rise  of  about  three  or  four  inches  higher 
in  the  middle  than  the  sides  5  one  of  twenty- four  feet  shonld 
not  have  more  than  six  inches  rise  in  ihe  middle ;  and  a  walk 
of  six  feet  wide  should  not  have  more  gradual  rise  in  the  mid- 
dle than  two  or  three  inches  3  for  the  method  is,  that  for  every 
foot  the  walk  is  wide,  allow  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  rise  in  the  middle  1  and  by  observing  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion in  laying  walks  of  different  widths,  the  rise  will  be  suf« 
ficient  to  give  it  the  requisite  gradual  swell,  and  to  throw 
off  wet  i  and  if  the  walx  exceeds  twenty-four  or  thirty  feet, 
that  allowance  should  be  diminished  about  one-third. 

When  a  gravel- walk  is  made  according  to  the  above  di- 
mensions, it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  eye»  and  a  person  can 
walk  in  any  part  of  it  with  pleasure  $  and  there  will  be 
slope  enough  to  prevent  water  lodging  on  any  part  of  the 
surface. 

In  turning  old,  or  laying  new  gravel- walks,  observe  to  tread, 
rake,  and  roll  them  every  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  as  you  proceed, 
especially  sandy  loamy  gravel,  as  that  and  most  gravel  always 
rolls  more  binding  and  even,  while  the  surface  it  fresh,  neither 
too  dry,  nor  rendered  wet  by  rain. — This  work  should  always 
be  done  in  dry  weather.     Tlie  method  is  this :  — 

When  you  have  advanced  with  the  turning  or  laying  the 
gravel,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  end,  let  that  be 
firmly  trodden  all  over  equally  3  then  smooth  it  off  with  the 
back  of  the  rake,  and  roll  it  directly }  then  lay,  turn,  or  level 
down  as  much  more>  and  tread,  rake,  and  roll  that,  and  so 
proceed  to  the  end  of  the  walk;  for  gravel  never  rakes  nor 
rolls  so  well  as  when  fresh  stirred^;  and  therefore  should  never 
turn  or  level  down  more  than  can  be  finished  off,  or  at  least 
trodden  down  the  same  day,  for  fear  of  rain  happening,  which, 
in  some,  would  render  it  less  applicable  for  raking  and  rolling 
completely. 

After  turning  or  laying  gravel-walks,  let  them  be  fi'equently 
well  rolled. 

This  is  also  a  proper  season  to  make  new  gravel- walks. 
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diooting  the  best  eoleared  good  bittding  gravel,  of  nuddling 
small  size ,  and  shonld  be  laid  at  least  five  or  six  inches  thick, 
and  for  which  shonld  make  a  proper  exeavation  accordingly ; 
and  preyionsly  to  li^ng  the  grarel,  ft  would  be  adviseable  to 
hif  the  bottom  with  some  rich,  dry,  mbbiahy  materials,  lime* 
mbbish,  chip^nngs  of  stone,  or  any  roogh  hard  rubbish,  or  stone 
rubble,  &c.  laid  three  or  four  inches  thick,  or  more,  which  both 
prevents  worm-cattings  on  the  walks,  and  admits  of  the  wet 
draining  more  eiectually  from  the  surface. 

In  laying  new  gravel,  observe  the  same  directions  in 
forming  and  laying  the  walks  as  in  the  foregoing  intima- 
tions. 

PioMting  Forest' Tree»» 

Forest- trees  of  all  sorts  may  still  be  removed;  but  any 
general  plantation  of  these,  should  be  mostly  performed  in 
autumn  or  winter,  or  early  in  spring;  that  is,  any  time 
in  open  weather,  from  October  or  November,  untu  Fe« 
bruary. 

For  the  various  sorts  of  forest-trees  see  December,  and  the 
LUt  of  Treee  and  Skrubt. 

In  planting  forest-trees  for  timber  plantations,  allow  them 
the  proper  distanoR  lor  the  pmrposaa  istended :  if  for  cioiS^ 
plantations,  or  bv  way  of  coppices  or  underwood  for  gradumi 
thinning  and  falhng  for  poles  and  other  small  purposes,  every 
seven,  eight*  or  ten  years,  flee,  my  plant  them  in  close  rows,  only 
four,  hve,  or  six  feet  distance  i  and  when  they  have  attained 
the  above-mentioned  growth,  from  the  time  of  planting,  proper 
for  the  first  thinning,  select  the  handsomest  plants  at  regular 
distances  to  stand  for  timber,  and  thin  the  rest ;  but  when 
designed  to  have  the  whole  stand  for  a  foU  plantation  of  large 
standards  before  any  are  thinned,  plant  them  at  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  distance. 


THE  NURSERY. 

*  Grafting. 

Graft  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  this  being  the 
principal  season  for  doing  thuc  v/ork. 

HavJog  procured  grafts  of  the  proper  kinds,  as  mentionc« 
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last  month,  also  a  sharp  knife>  some  new  bass^  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  well-wrought  clay>  proceed  to  the  work  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  let  the  same  method  be  practised 
DOW  as  mentioned  in  the  work  of  the  Nursery  last  month. 

Grafting  may  also  be  performed  to  any  desirable  varieties  of 
omamentsd  trees,  &c.     Also,  graft  elms. 

Management  of  fruit-  Trees  grafted  and  budded  last  year. 

The  fruit-trees  which  were  grafted  and  bodded  a  year  ago, 
should  now  hare  their  shoots,  which  were  produced  last  summer, 
shortened^  that  they  may  send  forth  lateral  shoots  or  branches« 
to  form  a  regular  head  near  the  stock.  ^See  the  Fruit  Garden 
of  this  month  and  February. 

Let  this  be  done  just  as  the  shoots  begin  to  push,  shortening 
them  to  four  or  five. — See  the  Fruit  Garden, 

The  stocks  which  were  budded  the  last  summer,  and  ia 
which  the  inoculated  buds  still  remain  dormant,  should  now 
have  their  heads  cut  off,  a  little  above  the  budded  part ;  by 
which  means  the  whole  nourishment  will  go  to  the  inoculated 
bud  which  will  now  soon  begin  to  advance  in  its  first  shoot. — 
See  Budding,  July, 

In  proceeding  to  this,  cut  the  head  of  the  stock  off  sloping, 
behind  the  inoculated  bud,  either  sVoost  close  thereto,  or  about 
a  hand's  breadth  above  it ;  which  part  of  the  stock  remaining 
above,  will  serve  to  which  to  tie  the  first  shoot  from  the  bud 
in  summer,  to  secure  it  from  the  wind,  but  must  be  cut  down 
close  next  spring. — See  last  mouth,  and  the  article  of  Budding 
in  Jnfy, 

Sowing  seed  of  deciduous  Ttees  and  Shrubs, 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  many  sorts  of  hardy 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  sorts  which  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  see  April,  and  the  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  And  as  most  of  the  principal  seed-  shops  are  gene- 
rally furnished  with  many  sorts  both  of  British  production,  and 
great  variety  of  exotic  tree  and  shmb  seeds,  every  year,  from 
America  and  other  parts,  whoever  may  be  inclined  to  raise  any 
of  the  sorts  from  seed,  may  be  supplied  with  the  sorts  they 
desire  from  the  above  shops. 

The  method  of  sowing  the  hardy  kinds  is  either  in  drills,  or 
»n  the  surface,  and  earthed  in  a  proper  depth  $  or  some  in  large 
Dots,  &C.  as  below. 

Dig  a  compartment  for  them  where  ♦he  gronvK^  is  'liv  qnd  '>f 
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a  loose  textare>  and  in  a  sitoation  not  too  much  exposed  $  and 
let  the  earth  be  perfectly  well  broken,  and  make  the  sorface 
level ;  then  divide  the  piece  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  Sow  the  seeds  of  each  sort  separate,  either  in  drills,  or 
some  on  the  level  surface,  and  covered  in  witli  earth,  as  may 
seem  most  convenient,  according  to  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  the 
different  seeds,  kernels,  berries,  nuts,  &c.  taking  care  that  each 
sort  be  covered  a  proper  depth  in  the  earth  3  some  half  an  inch, 
and  others  an  inch  or  two  inches  deep,  according  to  the  sizes  of 
the  seeds,  fruits,  or  nuts.  Of  any  of  the  more  curious  or  tender 
sorts  may  be  sown  in  pots,  to  move  under  occasional  protec- 
tion from  cold,  &c.  or  to  forward  them  in  a  hot-bed. 

In  dry  weather,  let  the  beds  be  frequently  sprinkled  with 
water ;  and  when  the  sun  is  hot,  a  little  shading  with  mats 
will  be  serviceable  to  some  of  the  more  curious  and  delicate 
sorts* 

PrcpnyaHng  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings, 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  i  this  is  a  good  season  to  plant  them. 

Dig  one  or  more  beds,  &c.  for  them,  where  the  ground  is 
somewhat  mellow,  and  not  wet ;  let  the  earth  be  well  broken 
with  the  spade,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth. 

Take  off  the  cuttings,  with  your  knife,  from  the  trees  or 
shrubs  that  you  want  to  increase  >  let  them  be  of  the  last  sum- 
mer's shoots,  cutting  them  off  from  about  six  or  eight  t)  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  according  as  they  may  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  trees,  &c. ;  plant  them  in  rows,  each  cutting 
about  half  way  into  the  ground,  and  close  the  earth  well  about 
them  ',  and  in  dry  weather  let  them  be  occasionally  watered. 

The  cuttings  of  most  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that 
succeed  by  this  method  may  still  be  planted,  where  not  done 
in  autumn  or  last  month. 

For  an  account  of  the  principal  sorts  which  may  be  raised 
by  this  method^  see  the  Nursery  in  October, 

Sawing  hardy  Ever-greens,  Shrubs,  and  Tree  Seeds. 

The  seeds  of  most  kinds  of  ever- green  trees  and  shrubs  may 
now  be  sown  ;  snch  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pines^  hrs,  cypress, 
juniper,  arbor-vite,  Virginia  cedars,  &c.  this  being  the  proper 
season  to  sow  these  and  the  like  kinds. 

The  above  and  most  sorts  of  ever-green  tree  and  shrob  seeds, 
may  be  obtained,  at  this  season,  at  the  general  seed-shops, 
and  at  many  of  the  nurseries. 
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Dig  a  oompartmeDt  of  light  ground  for  these  seeds,  and  di« 
vide  it  into  small  beds ',  sow  the  seed  therein,  each  sort  separate, 
and  coYer  them  with  light  earth,  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  deep.  Watering  and  shading  the  beds  in  dry  hot  weather, 
will  be  very  necessary,  and  to  continue  it  occasionally,  while 
the  plants  are  yonng. 

The  strawberry-tree  or  arbntes,  may  be  raised  from  seed ; 
and  this  is  the  season  to  sow  it. 

Bat  the  niost  certain  method  is  to  sow  this  seed  in  a  hot- 
bed. The  method  is  this ;  fill  some  small  pots  with  fresh  light 
earth,  sow  the  seed  therein,  and  oorer  it  near  half  an  inch  f 
then  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  hot- bed.  Sprinkle  tht 
earth  frequently  with  water,  and  when  the  plants  appear,  they 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  free  air. 

These  seeds  will  also  grow  if  you  sow  them  in  a  bed  of  natu- 
ral earth,  but  not  so  expeditiously,  nor  so  certain. 

The  acorns  of  ever-green  oak  may  be  sown  now ;  also  the 
seeds  of  phillyrea  and  bays,  and  other  ever-greens,  in  beds  of 
light  earth,  and  cover  the  acorns  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
the  others  not  more  than  an  inch  deep. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  different  sort  of  ever-greens, 
which  may  be  raised  by  seed,  see  the  Nursery  next  month,  and 
the  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Transplanting  young  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Most  sorts  of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and 
ever-green  kinds,  may  still  be  removed^  either  from  the  seed- 
bed, or  other  compartments,  where  they  stand  too  dose,  and 
require  planting  out  in  wide  nursery  rows. 

In  transplanting  the  various  sorts  in  nursery  rows,  some  of 
the  smaller  kinds,  may  first  be  bedded  out  in  close  rows,  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  distance,  such  as  the  cedars,  pines,  firs, 
and  such  like  ever-greens,  &c.  but  the  larger  seedling-plants, 
&c.  should  be  planted  in  wide  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
and  placed  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  distance  in 
the  row. 

Watering  after  transplantation  may  be  necessary  in  late 
planting,  particularly  to  some  of  the  tender  ever-greent,  &c. 

Likewise  to  some  of  the  more  curious,  tenderish  sorts,  it  may 
be  proper  to  lay  some  mulch,  or  some  sort  of  long  litter,  on  the 
surface,  to  prevent  the  sun  and  wind  from  drying  the  earth  too 
mnch  about  their  roots. 
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Plantimg  FruU-tree  Stock$. 

Complete  plantuig  fruit-tree  stocks  for  grafting  and  bnddii^, 
of  the  proper  sorts  mentioned  last  month,  for  the  diflferent  kinds 
of  trees  under  the  article  GrtMng;  planting  them  in  nursery 
rows,  two  feet,  or  two  and  half  asunder,  by  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  in  each  row* 

Wceiing  Seedling- Trees  and  Shruhs. 
Look  over  the  seed-beds  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  j  if  weeds 
appear  on  them,  let  them  be  carefully  picked  out  by  hand  in 
time,  before  they  mix  their  roots  with  those  of  the  plants. 

Watering  Seedling-  Trees,  ^c. 
In  di;  warm  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  the  seed- 
bed of  small  young  trees  and  shrubs  with  water  now  and  then  j 
a  little  at  each  time  will  do. 

FtMet. 

Grape  yines  of  all  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttmg :  this 
is  now  a  /roper  season  to  plant  them. 

The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth  -, 
and  if  cut  from  the  vines  in  the  former  months  before  the  sap 
flows  considerably,  and  preserved  in  dry  earth  tiU  now,  it 
may  be  of  advantage :  let  each  be  shortened  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  leaving  only  three  eyes  or  buds  to  each  cutting ;  plant 
them  in  rows  half  a  yard  asunder,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  placing  each  cutting  with  two  of  the  buds  in  the 
ground,  the  other  out,  appearing  only  a  little  above  the 
surface. 

Give  them  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will 
take  root  freely,  and  make  some  shoots  at  top  the  same  year, 
and  become  tolerable  |\ants  by  next  autumn, 

Tlie  vine  may  likewise  be  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young 
shoots  and  branches,  which  will  readily  emit  roots,  and  make 
fine  strong  plants  in  one  or  two  years  of  a  proper  growth  far 
bearing. 

Digging  vacarU  Ground,  Sfc 

All  requisite  digging  and  trenching  of  vacant  quarters  of 
ground  in  die  nursery,  designed  for  plantations  of  young  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.  this  spring,  should  now  be  completed,  as  toon  as 
possible  in  due  time  for  the  reception  of  the  respective  plants 
intended ;  which,  in  the  deciduous  kinds  particularly,  should 
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be  mostly  or  generally  finished  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month:  and  the  erer-green  soon  after  Uiat  time. — See 
ApriL 

Finish  all  digging  between  the  rov¥s  of  young  trees^  &c. 
this  month }  and  alto  in  all  parts  where  planting  is  intended 
this  spring* 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Opkn  the  green-honse  windows  every  mild  day,  that  the 
plants  may  enjoy  the  fresh  air  freely ;  for  now  they  require  that 
necessary  article. 

When  there  is  a  sharp  frost,  cutting  winds;,  or  a  very  cold 
air,  the  windows  should  be  kept  close  >  for  such  weather  would 
ruin  some  of  the  tender  kinds,  and  wonld  be  of  bad  consequence 
to  all. 

Keep  the  windows  close  every  night. 

Lfook  over  the  tub  or  pots  every  other  day,  and  see  where 
water  is  wanting,  and  let  such  as  require  it  be  supplied  there- 
with, taking  care  to  use  moderation  in  that  case.  Water  will 
be  serviceable  to  most  of  the  plants,  but  especially  to  all  the 
woody  kinds,  which  will  now  require  more  frequent  refresh- 
ments, if  fine  mild  weather,  but  always  in  moderate  quantities  ; 
and  be  still  careful  in  the  whole  not  to  give  too  much  water 
at  a  time,  for  that  wonld  prove  the  destruction  of  many  kinds; 
and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  plants  in  'general,  especiatiy 
in  a  cold  season  and  while  they  are  confined  in  the  green- 
house. 

Keep  every  plant  in  the  house  free  from  decayed  leaves  j  that 
is,  where  such  appear,  let  them  be  immediately  picked  off;  for 
these,  if  generally  permitted  to  remain,  would  pr^udice  the 
olants  i  besides,  they  appear  disagreeable. 

If  any  decayed  or  mouldy  shoots  appear  on  any  plants  an 
diem  dean  off  to  the  firm  live  wood. 

Where  dast,  or  mouldiness,  or  any  sort  of  filth,  appears  on 
the  ieayes  of  the  plants,  let  them  be  cleared  therefrom ;  and 
ff  the  leaves  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  large-leaved 
Kinds  are  foul,  have  a  sponge  dipped  in  water,  cleaning  the 
leaves  therewith,  one  by  one,  and  let  the  small-leaved  sorts 
be  cleaned  by  watering,  out  of  a  watering-pot,  all  over  their 
beads. 
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Heading  Orange  or  Lemon  Treei, 

Where  any  orange  or  lemon  trees,  &c.  have  decayed,  or  irrc- 
golar  unsightly  heads,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  prone  or  head 
them  down,  as  directed  last  month ;  at  the  same  time,  either 
give  a  little  fresh  earth  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  or  tub,  or  shift 
them  out  of  the  pot  or  tub,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots,  in  order  to  replace  them  again  with  some  fresh  earthy 
either  in  the  same  pots,  8cc.  or  others  a  size  larger,  whereby 
they  will  shoot  out  with  greater  vigour,  so  as  to  appear  with 
full  and  handsome  heads,  by  the  end  of  July. 

Prepare  for  this  purpose  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  earth  : 
let  this  be  broken  well  with  the  spade,  and  lay  it  ready  near  the 
green-house. 

Then  bring  out  the  trees,  and  prune  their  heads  as  you  see 
convenient,  and  cut  out  all  dead  wood. 

When  this  is  done,  either  loosen  the  earth  at  top  of  the  pott 
or  tubs,  and  a  little  way  down  round  the  sides.,  takii%  out  the 
loosened  mould,  and  fill  up  with  fresh  compost ;  or  it  may  be 
more  beneiiciai,  if  convenient,  to  shift  them  into  pots,  &c.  a 
size  larger,  with  some  fresh  earth ',  in  which  case  let  the  tree 
be  taken  out  of  its  pot  or  tub,  preserving  the  ball.of  earth  about 
the  roots  entire,  as  above  observed  |  then  with  a  knife  pare  away 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  the  dry,  matted,  and  mouldy  roots, 
with  a  small  part  of.  the  old  earth,  equally  round  the  side  oif 
the  ball ;  this  done,  put  some  fresh  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  or  tub,  and  immediately  replace  the  tree,  and  hll  up  round 
the  ball  with  more  earth,  bringing  it  at  ledst  an  inch  over  the 
top  of  the  ball. 

Give  a  moderate  watering,  as  soon  as  they  are  either  fresh 
earthed  or  shifted,  to  cause  the  earth  to  settle  close  about  the 
roots* 

Then  return  the  trees  to  their  places  in  the  green-house,  and 
let  them  be  refreshed  with  water  frequently;  but  let  this  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  just  enough  to  keep  the  earth  about 
the  roots  a  little  moist. 

When  they  are  brought  out  of  the  house  for  the  summer 
season,  let  them  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  supply  them 
Ipell  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

By  the  above  culture  these  trees  will  push  ont,  in  the  parts 
where  headed,  many  strong  shoots,  and  renew  their  head,  in  a 
regular  set  of  young  branches  in  a  good  expansion  by  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

But  «rch  oran  e  trees,  whose  heads  are  in  a  very  weak 
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or  declining  condition^  shoald  be  treated^  if  possible,  as 
directed  for  such  trees  in  the  work  of  the  Cheen-hotue  last 
month. 

Heading  dawn  Myrtlet,  8fc. 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  similar  exotics,  have  uecayed  bran- 
dies^ or  the  heads  thin,  straggling,  and  irregular,  they  may 
now  also  be  headed  down,  more  or  less,  as  it  shall  seem  proper, 
and  either  shift  them  into  some  fresh  earth,  as  directed  above 
for  the  oranges,  or  some  of  the  top  mould  within  the  pots 
taken  out,  and  a  little  round  the  sides  *,  then  fiii  up  with  fresh 
earth,  and  water  them. 

These  trees,  with  this  management,  will  shoot  out  again,  and 
in  four  or  five  months*  time,  will  be  furnished  with  entire  new 
heads.     Supply  them  duly  with  water. 

Shifting  Plants;  that  want  it,  into  larger  Pots. 

Any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  or  myrtles,  or  other  green-house 
plants,  that  want  larger  pots,  may  be  shifted  therein,  with  some 
fresh  earth,  any  time  this  month. 

In  performing  this,  let  each  plant  intended  for  shifting 
be  drawn  out  of  its  present  pot  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  ; 
but  let  any  thickly-matted  or  dry  mouldy  roots  on  the  outside 
of  the  ball,  be  pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  set  them 
in  their  new  pots,  and  fill  up  the  spaces  with  fresh  earth. 

Water  them  immediately  after  this,  and  set  them  in  their 
place  in  the  green-house,  and  they  will  shoot  freely  both  at  root 
and  top. 

Care  of  Geraniums,  Sfe. 

Examine  the  geraniums  and  other  plants  of  a  similar 
growth ;  the  young  slioots  being  somewhat  succulent,  are 
more  liable  to  injury  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  or 
great  damps,  than  the  harder-uooded  exotics,  so  as  sometimes 
many  of  them  decay  or  mould ;  and  which,  where  they  occur, 
should  now  be  pruned  away :  likewise  pick  off  all  decayed 
leaves. 

Giving  fresh  Earth  to  the  Pots  of  Green-house  Plants, 

The  oranges,  and  green-house  plants  in  general^  which 
do  not  require  shifting,  should  at  this  time,  if  not  done  last 
month,  have  some  fresh  earth  added  to  the  tops  of  their  pots 
or  tubs  ;  it  will  encx>urage  the  plants  greatly,  and  it  is  soon 
done. 
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First  loosen  the  old  earth,  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs,  or  pots> 
quite  to  the  sorfnce  of  the  roots,  bat  so  as  not  to  disturb  them, 
and  loosen  it  also  down  round  the  sides  a  little  way ;  then  ralce 
out  the  loose  earth,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with  some  that  is  new, 
and  give  them  a  moderate  watering. 

Saw  Seedt  of  Chreen^hause  Plants,  S^e. 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  tender  plants,  either  of  the  green-house  or  store 
kinds.  The  beds  shoald  be  made  either  of  hot  dung,  or  fresh 
tanner's  baric,  and  covered  with  frames  and  glasses,  or  if  made 
of  hot  dung,  lay  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  of  tan- bark  at  top, 
either  new  or  old,  both  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  &c.  and  to 
continue  a  longer  regular  heat. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  Uie  tan,  and  should  be  mo- 
derately watered  at  times,  as  you  see  occasion. 

•Where  tan  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  make  the  bed  of  hot 
dung,  two  or  three  feet  high ;  set  a  frame  on,  and  when  the  burn- 
ing heat  is  over»  lay  on  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  earth ; 
then  fill  some  middling  small  pots  with  fine  light  mould  :  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  pots,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  sifted  earth ; 
then  plunge  the  pots  in  the  earth  on  the  bed,  and  put  on  the 
glasses. 

Let  the  pots  in  general  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water, 
and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  fresh  air  by 
raising  the  glasses  behind  a  little  way.  Observe  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  the  In^d,  by  applying  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  dung, 
when  the  heat  c/ec(ines  much. 

Winter  Cherry,  or  Amomum  Plinii, 

The  winter  cherry,  or  amomum  Plinii,  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  winter.  This  plant  is 
easily  raised  from  seed ;  this  is  the  season  to  sow  it,  and  the 
method  is  this: — 

Fill  some  pots  with  rich  earth,  sow  the  seed  on  the  sur£M:e, 
and  cover  it  with  light  earth,  about  the  third  part  of  an  inch : 
then  plunge  the  poU  to  their  rims  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
water  them  frequently. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  about  three  inches  high, 
they  may  be  planted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  where  they  will  soon  take  root  and  grow  sur- 
prisingly, for  they  are  naturally  of  a  quick  growth. 
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They  may  afterwards  be  planted  into  larger  pots«  and  placed 
in  the  open  air,  till  the  middle  of  October^  and  be  then  taken 
into  the  green-house. 

Sowing  Kernels  of  Oranges  fw  Stocks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  tM  kernels  of  oranges  and  lemons> 
in  order  to  ciuse  stocks  to  bad  any  of  those  kinds  of  trees 

upon. 

The  best  method  of  sowiug  these  kernels  is  this : — ^1  some 
middle-sized  pots  with  very  good  earth  ;  sow  the  kernels  in  the 
pots,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth ;  then  plonge 
the  pots  into  a  hot-bed,  and  let  them  be  frequently  watered. — 
See  the  Green^house  next  month. 

Propagating  hy  Cuttings,  Layers,  Sfc. 

Propagate,  by  cuttings  and  slips,  Tarious  shrubby  green- 
house plants,  myrtles,  geraniums,  &c.  the  young  shoots  planted 
in  pots,  and  if  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  will  sooner  strike  root  and 
grow  freely;  or  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  bark- beds, 
either  id  a  hot-house,  or  under  any  glass  frames,  &c.  the  myr- 
tle cuttings  and  other  similar  sorts  being  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  therein,  may  be  struck  very  expeditiously ;  or  also,  if 
at  the  same  time  some  are  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  it  would 
still  more  expedite  their  rooting :  giving  proper  waterings. 

Likewise  propagate  shrubby  kinds  by  layers,  and  of  different 
sorts  by  suckers,  &c. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Pines, 

Continue  a  regular  degree  of  heat  in  the  hot-house,  by  (ires 
every  evening  and  cold  mornings  ;  and  a  constant  heat  in  the 
bark-bed.— See  January  and  Fehruary. 

The  pines  will  now  almost,  in  general  show  fruit ;  that  is, 
such  as  are  fruiting  plants;  they  must  therefore  have  good 
attendance. 

Examine  the  bark-bed,  and  see  if  there  is  a  proper  heat ;  for 
upon  that  depends  the  success  of  having  handsome  and  full 
sised  fruit.    The  great  artide  is  to  preserve  a  free  growth  in 
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these  fruits^  from  their  first  appearance  to  the  time  of  their  ma- 
turity ;  this  must  be  done  by  keeping  the  bark-bed  to  a  propel 
degree  of  heat ;  that  is>  the  heat  should  be  quite  lively^  for  a 
(aint  heat  will  not  answer  the  purpose :  therefore^  on  examin- 
ing the  beds>  if  you  find  the  heat  much  decreased,  let  prepara- 
tion be  made  to  revive  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Provide,  for  that  purpose,  a  quantity  of  new  tan-bark»  from 
the  tanners,  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  middle-sized 
bark  is  to  be  chosen,  and  such  as  hath  been  at  least  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  out  of  the  tan-vats. 

The  quantity  of  new  bark  necessary  to  provide  at  this  time 
should  be  equal  to  near  one  third  part  of  what  the  bark-pit 
will  contain.  This,  when  brought  home,  if  very  fresh,  full  of 
moisture,  and  but  little  or  no  heat,  should  be  thrown  up  in  a 
heap,  and  in  which  permitted  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  to 
drain  and  prepare  for  fermentation.  < 

But  if  very  wet,  it  should  be  first  spread  thin,  in  an  open 
sunny  place,  for  two  or  three  days,  to  dry,  and  be  then  thrown 
in  a  heap. 

When  the  bark  is  ready,  let  all  the  pots  be  taken  up  out 
of  the  bed ;  then  pare  off  some  of  the  old  earth  bark  at 
the  top  and  sides  to  an  equal  depth,  or  as  it  may  appear 
necessary,  by  t>eing  more  or  less  decayed  or  wasted  in  different 
parts,  and  carry  it  away.  When  this  is  done,  throw  in  the 
new  tan-bark,  filling  up  the  bark  pit  therewith  to  the  top ; 
and  as  you  proceed,  let  the  whole  be  forked  up,  and  the  new 
and  old  perfectly  well  mixed  together,  working  it  up  quite  to 
the  bottom. 

Level  the  top,  and  immediately  let  the  pots  be  plunged 
in  a  regular  manner  as  they  were  before.  The  whole  of  this 
work  should  be  begun  and  finished  the  same  day,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Ttie  heat  of  the  old  bark  being  not  quite  exhausted,  it  will 
set  the  new  a-going  directly  as  it  were,  and  the  new  will  revive 
the  heat  of  the  old,  and  both  together  will  produce  a  kindly 
growing  heat,  and  will  retain  it  a  long  time. 

Watering  the  Hot-house  Plants,  and  giving  fresh  Air,  ^rc 

Water  will  be  required  to  the  hot-house  plants  in  general, 
and  should  now  be  given  moderately  frequent  to  the  pine-apple 
plants,  but  the  fruiting  plants  more  generally  will  require  it  in 
particular. 

They  should  be  refreshed  moderately,  abo?\t  once  in  hye  or 
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fiix  days,  or  a  week,  &c.  as  yon  shall  see  occasion,  and  be  sure 
not  to  give  them  too  moch  at  a  time. 

Air  must  also  be  admitted  to  the  hot-honse  plants,  at  all 
favourable  opportanities.  This  should  be  done  only,  in 
warm  sunny  days,  and  but  little  wiod  stirring.  In  such 
days,  some  of  the  glasses  may  ^be  drawn  open  a  little  way 
about  nine^  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  shut  close  again 
about  two,  three,  or  four,  admitting  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  air,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases  or 
decreases. 

The  other  necessary  culture  of  hot-honse  plants  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  February ,  ^c. 

Raising  early  Flowers,  Finits,  Sfc.'in  the  Hot-house, 

Pots  of  aoy  desirable  flowering  plants  may  still  be  intro- 
duced in  the  hot-house,  to  forward  an  early  bloom,  such  as 
pinks,  hydrangea,  roses,  hypericum,  and  many  others. — See 
February,  &c. 

Also  pots  of  strawberries  and  vines,  as  in  the  two  former 
months,  to  continue  the.  supply  of  early  frnit. 

Likewise  a  few  more  kidney-beans,  &c. — See  last  month  and 
January 

In  hot-houses  where  vines  are  trained  in  from  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  outside,  and  conducted  up  under  the  glasses,  &c. 
they  will  now  be  well  advanced  in  young  shoots,  having 
frait,  which  shoots  should  be  carefully  trained  along  in 
regular  order,  and  all  the  improper  and  superfluous  growth 
cut  away. 


*^^***^*.*'.**s^.»^*^.»^^»'^*^^^-*^  *^^.^9^»*»^.»-^^^r»^M.^^.^^^.^^^^^**'»'^^**^*^^^*^^-^ 


APRIL, 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN   THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Making  Hot-beds  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

HoT-beds  for  cucumbers  and  melons  may  still  l)e  made  both 
for  successional  crops  to  succeed  the  early  ones  :  and  if  none 
were  made  in  the  two  hst  months,  it  may  still  be  done  with 
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•Qoceu^  to  have  early  cucumbers  in  May  and  Jane^  &c.  and 
melons  in  Aogust* 

Obserre  the  same  methods  of  making  the  bed>  sowing  the 
seed^  planting  and  managing  thft  plants,  as  in  the  three  former 
months. 

Managing  the  Bedt  of  early  Cucumben  and  Melons, 

Let  the  encumber  and  melon  hot-beds>  which  were  made  a 
month  or  two  ago,  be  carefully  examined,  and  see  if  they  are 
of  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

This  should  be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  season,  for 
these  plants  will  not  yield  fine  fruit,  nor  a  plentiful  crop,  if  the 
beds  are  destitute  of  a  proper  heat 

Therefore,  when  yon  perceive  the  heat  of  the  beds  to 
be  much  failed^  let  it  be  renewed  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
must  be  done  by  adding  a  lining  of  hot  dang  to  the  sides 
of  the  beds,  in  the  manner  as  directed  in  the  three  former 
months. 

This  will  greatly  enliven  the  heat  of  the  beds,  by  which  means 
the  plants  will  be  preserved  in  a  growing  state,  and  the  fruit 
will  set  freely,  and  they  will  also  swell  kindly,  and  will  grow 
to  a  handsome  siie. 

Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  plants  every  dav.  This  is  done 
by  raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  glass  lights  of  the  frame  with 
props,  observing  to  raise  them  more  or  less^  in  proportion  to 
the  temperature  of  the  heat  in  the  beds,  and  according  as  the 
weather  will  permit  *,  that  is,  remembering,  if  there  be  a  tole- 
rable warmth  in  the  bed,  and  the  weather  mild,  not  to  fail  to 
ruse  the  glasses  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches  high,  as  the 
heat  of  the  day  increases,  but  especially  in  snnny  days  :  but  in 
cloudy  days,  when  there  is  a  sharp  air,  or  high  winds  stirring, 
raise  the  lights  but  little  at  snch  a  time,  or  sometimes  not  at 
all,  if  very  cold* 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  lights  to  admit  the  air,  &c.  you 
should  be  provided  with  wooden  props,  one  for  each  light, 
which  should  be  made  wedge  fashion,  making  one  end  three 
inches  and  half  thick,  sloped  off  to  nothing  at  the  other ;  and 
with  those  you  can  readily  raise  the  lights  to  what  height  yon 
shall  judge  proper,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  or 
temperature  of  the  weather. 

Let  mats  be  thrown  over  the  glasses  every  evening,  about 
sun-setting,  and  take  them  off  again  in  the  morning,  about  an 
hour  or  so  after  it  rises,  or  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  fully  on 
the  glasses,  when  sun-shining  weather 
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Water  the  plants,  occasionally ;  the  cacumbers  will  require  it 
often,  that  is,  provided  there  be  a  good  heat  in  the  hot-bed» 
and  the  weather  mild  and  sunny,  when  a  moderate  watering, 
once  erepy  four  or  five  days,  or  a  week,  will  be  requisite ;  but 
let  this  article  be  applied  in  moderate  quantities. 

Melons  should  also  be  watered  moderately  at  times,  for 
they  will  require  it  occasionally :  but  when  these  plants  are 
aboqt  setting  their  fruit,  Xhey  should  be  watered  very  sparingly 
at  that  time,  as  much  humidity  would  retard  its  setting,  and 
prevent  its  swelling  freely. 

Let  decayed  and  damaged  leaves  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear  on  the  plants,  either  encumbers  or  melons ;  also  let  all 
decayed  male  flowers  be  taken  away ;  sparing  always  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  fresh  blossoms  for  the  office  of  impregnation  as 
belo^v. 

In  hot  days,  when  the  sun  is  fierce,  so  as  to  occasion  the 
leaves  of  the  melons  or  encumbers  to  flag,  it  will  be  proper  to 
shade  them  for  two  or  three  hours,  during  the  greatest  heat, 
with  a  thin  mat,  or  with  a  little  loose  hay  strewed  thinly  over 
the  glasses. 

Impregnate,  or  set  the  young  fruit  of  cucumbers  with  the 
farina  of  the  male  blossom. — The  flower  of  cucumbers  and 
melons  are  male  «sd  female,  separate,  on  the  same  plant,  and 
females  produce  the  fruit  -,  the  males  are  often  erroneously  called 
false  blossoms;  and  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  that 
notion,  pull  them  off;  but  they  are  so  far  from  being  false  bloom, 
that  they  are  by  nature  designed  to  impregnate  the  famale 
flowers,  to  render  them  fruitful,  for  the  antherse  in  the  centre 
of  the  male  blossom,  being  furnished  with  a  fine  powder,  which 
being  dispersed  on  the  stigma  in  the  centre  of  the  female,  the 
fecundation  is  effected,  and  the  fruit  in  a  day  or  two  after  will 
begin  to  swell,  and  which,  in  cucumbers,^  will  generally,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  or  within  a  few  days  under  or  over,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  growth  of  the  plants,  be  arrived  to  a 
proper  size  for  cutting,  or  gathering  for  the  table,  in  young 
green  fruit,  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  long  or  more ;  so 
that  without  the  assistance  of  the  male  blossom,  the  females 
having  the  embroy  fruit  at  their  base,  wither  and  decay,  and 
the  infant  fruit  turns  yellow  and  drops  off. 

Therefore  it  is  of  impoi'tance  to  preserve  a  sufficiency  of  the 
male  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  the  females,  and 
in  the  early  culture  of  cucumbers,  &c.  it  is  eligible  to  carry 
tome  of  the  males  to  the  female  flowers,  observing  for  this 
fmrpose,  to  detadi  some  new  expanded  male  blossoms  with  the 
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ttalk  to  eacb^  and  holding  the  Ktalk  between  the  finger  and 
thurob>  and  pulling  off  the  petal  or  flower  leaf  turronnding  the 
male  organ ;  then  with  (he  remaining  anthers,  or  central  part, 
touch  the  8tig!na  in  the  centre  of  the  female,  twirling  It  about, 
80  as  some  of  the  farina  or  male  powder  of  the  anthersB  may  ad- 
here thereto  -,  a  little  of  which  being  sufficient  to  effect  the  im- 
pregnation. 

The  operation  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  performed  by 
hand  to  early  plants  at  this  season,  that  are  shut  up  in  frames, 
before  the  lights  or  glasses  can  be  admitted  sufficiently  open  to 
give  free  access  to  a  large  current  of  air ;  or  flying  insects,  such 
as  bees,  &c.  all  of  which  assist  in  conveying  the  farina  of  the 
male  bloom  to  the  females,  as  is  evident  in  plants  exposed  to 
the  open  air. 

The  above  operation  of  fecundating,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term 
it,  setting  the  fruit,  should  be  performed  the  same  day  the  flow- 
ers open,  and  are  fully  expanded  :  which  is  the  most  essential 
period  of  their  generative  effect. 

The  female  or  fruit-bearing  flowers  are  readily  distinguished 
at  sight  from  the  male  ;  the  former  having  always  the  germen 
or  embryo  fruit  placed  immediately  under  the  base  of  the  flow- 
er ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  embryo-fruit  issues  forth  with  the 
flower- bud  on  its  top,  visible  from  its  first  eruption  from  the 
stem  of  the  plant ;  but  the  male  blossom  is  placed  immediately 
on  the  top  of  its  foot-stalk  without  any  appearance  of  germen, 
or  fruit  under  its  base. 

The  same  operation  of  impregnating  or  setting  the  fruit,  as 
above,  may  a  so  be  practised  on  melons  ;  which  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  in  encumbers  ;  but  as  melons  are  only  eatable 
when  ripe,  it  will  be  hve  or  six  weeks  before  they  attain  full 
size,  and  mature  ripeness. 

Making  Hot-beds  to  plant  out  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  under 

Bell  or  Hand- Glasses, 

Make  hot- bed  ridges,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month,  for  the  cucumber  or  melon  plants  raised  last  mouth, 
in  order  to  be  planted  under  hand  or  bell-glasses. 

These  hot- beds,  for  hand  or  bell-glasses,  should  at  this  time 
be  naade  the  greatest  part  above  ground,  not  digging  deep 
trenches,  as  is  often  practised,  wherein  to  make  them  $  for  by 
that  practise,  you  cannot  readily  line  the  beds  quite  down  to 
the  bottom  when  the  heat  declines  The  making  them  in 
trenches  in  May,  when  either  but  very  moderate  linings,  or 
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sometimes  not  any  at  all^  will  be  required,  is  DOt  improper ; 
bat  at  this  season  do  not  make  trenches  deeper  than  about  six 
inches. 

Each  bed  or  ridge  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  and  a 
half  thick  of  dung,  but  if  made  a  yard  high,  will  be  more  eli« 
gible,  by  supporting  a  more  durable  heat,  and  should  be  thre< 
or  four  feet  wide. 

But  where  there  is  plenty  of  dung»  it  u  ill  be  best  to  make 
them  four  feet  wide ;  and  if  there  are  more  than  one  range  to 
be  made,  may  extend  them  parallel  near  04ie  another,  allow- 
ing a  space  of  at  least  three  or  four  feet  between  -,  and  if  these 
spaces  or  alleys  are,  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  filled 
with  any  moderate  warm  dung,  and  covered  with  earth,  it  will 
throw  in  a  fresh  heat  to-t1ie  beds,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  plants.     See  May. 

The  beds  being  made  as  above  directed,  then  may  either 
earth  them  directly,  or  in  two,  three,  or  four  days  after,  when 
the  dung  will  be  settled,  and  the  heat  arises  to  the  top  of  the 
bed,  laying  the  earth  eight  or  tea  inches  thick  on  every  part. 

VVhen  this  is  done,  mark  out  the  holes  or  places  for  the 
plants  at  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder  :  then  set  on  the  bell 
or  hand-glasses,  one  over  each  hole,  and  keep  them  close  down 
till  the  dung  has  thoroughly  warmed  the  earth  ]  then,  forming 
that  under  each  glass  a  little  hollow,  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants. 

Let  two  melon  plants  be  set  for  each  glass,  but  you  may  « 
plant  three  cucumber  plants  under  each  :  observing,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove  and  plant  them  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  so  as  they  may  not  feel  much  check  in  their  growth  by 
removal. 

As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  moderately  water- 
ed, to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  directly  set  on 
the  glasses ;  and  if  sunny  weather,  and  the  sun  powerful,  shade 
them  a  little  with  a  mat  over  each  glass ;  and  the  waterings 
should  be  afterwards  occasionally  repeated  oij^e  or  twice  a 
week,  according  to  the  degree  of  warmth  in  the  bed,  and  tem- 
perature of  the  weather ;  but  let  moderation  be  always  observ- 
ed in  performing  this  work^  especially  when  newly  planted. 

Continue  to  shade  the  plants  occasionally  from  the  sun, 
when  it  is  powerful,  till  they  have  taken  good  root  in  the  new 
earth ;  but  when  the  plants  are  able  to  bear  the  sun,  without 
Sagging  let  them  enjoy  it  freely. 

Let  the  glasses  be  covered  every  night  with  matt :  this 
ihould  be  constantly  practised  till  the  end  of  May  or  begin* 
jng  or  middle  of  June. 
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Give  air  to  the  plants  moderately,  every  warm  sunny  day  by 
raising  one  side  of  the  glasses  with  a  prop  abont  an  inch,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  occasionally,  shutting  close  towards  evening 
and  all  night 

Remember,  if  the  plants  hare  not  been  stopped  or  topped 
before,  it  must  now  be  done :  this  is  to  be  done  when  the 
plants  have  two  or  three  rough  leaves:  observing,  at  that 
time,  to  pinch  off  the  top  or  central  bnd  of  the  plant  in  the 
manner  directed  last  month ;  and  each  plant  thus  treated  will 
produce  two,  three,  or  four  shoots,  or  runners;  and  when 
these  runners  have  three  joints,  and  if  no  fruit  appear,  it  will 
also  be  proper  to  stop  them  again,  by  pinching  off  the  top  bud 
of  each  at  the  third  joint,  which  will  cause  each  of  these  run- 
ners to  put  out  two  or  three  more  shoots ;  and  by  that  prac- 
tise, the  plants  will  be  well  furnished  with  fruitful  runners ; 
for  it  is  from  these  lateral  shoots  that  we  are  to  expect  the 
fruit ;  as  when  the  plants  are  not  stopped  at  the  first  joint, 
&c.  as  above,  they  often  produce  but  only  one  or  two  prin* 
cjpal  runners  from  each  plants  and  these  would  perhaps  run 
a  yard  in  length  without  showing  one  fruity  but  especially  the 
cucumbers. 

Sowing  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds, 

Sow  the  seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  the  beginning  o€  this 
Qonth,  to  raise  some  plants  to  ridge  out,  under  hand  or  bell- 
glasses,  in  May. — See  the  directions  of  last  and  following 
month. 

Lettucee, 

Transplant  ros  and  Cilicia  lettoce,  or  any  other  sorts  that 
require  it,  where  they  stand  close,  both  those  of  the  winter 
standing,  and  such  as  were  sown  in  February,  or  early  in  the 
last  month. 

Choose  a  spot  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  and  if 
moderately  dunged,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  their  growth : 
dig  the  ground  evenly  one  spade  deep,  and  rake  the  sur- 
face smooth,  then  plant  the  lettnce«  about  ten  or  twelve  in- 
ches distant  each  way;  water  them  immediately,  and  repeat 
it  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have  taken  good 
toot. 

Sow  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce ;  also  the  seeds  of  the  large 
ndmirable  cabbage  lettuce,  which  is  singularly  fine;  like- 
wise the  Cilicia  and  imperial,  or  any  other  sorts  of  lettuces, 
may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 
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Dig  a  spot  of  rich  groand  for  them  in  an  open  situation ; 
sow  the  seed  equally^  and  not  too  thick^  and  rake  them  in 
lightly. 

Repeat  the  sowings  once  a  fortnight^  or  three  weeks,  that 
there  may  be  a  regular  succession. 

Small  Salading, 

Sow  small  salading,  generally  about  every  week  or  fort- 
night I    the  sorts  are  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish. 

Dig  a  bed,  &c.  of  light  mellow  earth  for  these  seeds,  and  rake 
the  surface  fine.  Draw  some  flat  shallow  drills ;  sow  the 
seeds  therein,  each  kind  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
earth. 

Water  them  moderately  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

if  those  in  the  open  ground  are  attacked  with  hoary  morn- 
ing frosts,  and,  if  a  sunny  day,  water  it  off  before  the  sun  comes 
strong  on  the  plants,  as  in  the  last  month. 

RadUhet. 

Thin  the  general  crops  of  radishes  where  they  have  arisen 
too  thick,  leaving  the  plants  about  two  or  three  inches  asunder, 
and  clear  them  from  weeds. 

Radish  seed,  both  of  the  short-topped  and  salmon-coloured 
sorts,  should  be  sown  at  three  different  times  this  month  \  by 
which  means  a  constant  supply  of  young  radishes  may  be  ob- 
tained, allowing  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days  between  each 
time  of  sowing ;  choosing  at  this  time  an  open  situation  for 
this  seed  :  sow  it  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  rake  it  well  in, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  in  a  few  days  at  this  season,  and 
be  of  a  proper  size  for  drawing  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  crops  of  early  radishes,  in  general*  should  be  often 
watered  in  dry  weather  ;  this  will  promote  their  swelling  freely, 
and  will  prevent  their  growing  hot  and  sticky. 

Tumip'rooted  Radishes, 

Where  the  turnip-rooted,  or  small  round  radishes  are  required, 
some  seed  may  stilL  be  sown  any  time  this  month,  both  of 
white  and  red  sorts ;    but  most  of  the  white. 

They  should  be  sown  in  an  open  compartment  of  light 
groand  j  and  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  about  an  inch 
broad,  they  should  he  thinned  about  two,  three,  or  four  inches 
distance. 
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But  as  to  the  large  Spanish  tnrnip-rooted  radishes^  both 
black  and  white  sorts^  the  priDcipal  season  for  sowing  them  is 
in  Jane  and  Joly ;  and  those  from  that  sowing  will  be  ht  to 
draw  in  August,  September,  and  October,  when  they  will  eat 
very  mild ;  bot  of  these,  the  black  is  most  generally  known, 
and  best  for  principal  culture. — See  Jufy. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turnip-radishes  sown  last  month  to  three 
or  four  inches  distance. 

Spinach  and  Beets, 

Sow  spinach  for  a  successional  crop  in  Mav  and  June :  it 
will  yet  succeed,  and  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  this  plant  is  required,  yoo  should 
sow  some  seed  once  a  fortnight,  as  the  spring  sowings  soon 
run  up  for  »eed  ;  observing  the  round-leaved  spinach  is  still  the 
proper  sort  to  sow  now,  which  may  be  sown  either  broad-cast 
and  raked  in,  or  in  shallow  drills. 

Hoe  the  spinach  which  was  sown  in  the  former  month,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  broad-cast  sowings,  and  thin  the  plants  out 
to  three,  four,  or  five  inches  distance. 

Beets,  if  omitted  sowing  before,  may  still  be  sown,  of  the 
different  sorts,  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. —See  March, 
&c. 

Garlick,  Shallots,  and  Chives, 

May  still  plant  garlick,  shallots,  and  chives,  as  directed  in 
the  two  last  months. 

Kidney-beans, 

Plant  kidney-beant,  of  the  early  kinds,  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this  month. 

Choose  a  compartment  of  lightish  dry  ground  for  them, 
where  it  is  deleuded  from  cold  winds,  and  open  to  the  sun ; 
draw  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  asunder ; 
drop  the  beans  in  the  drills  two  inches  apart,  and  draw  the 
earth  equally  over  them ;  do  not  cover  them  more  than  an  inch 
deep ;  for,  if  covered  too  deep  at  this  early  time,  they  are  very 
liable,  many  of  them,  to  rot,  especially  if  much  rkin  falls ;  and 
the  plants  would  rise  thin  and  straggling ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  should,  at  this  time,  plant  them  principally  in  settled 
dry  weather. 

About  the  middle  or  twentieth  to  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
may  plant  kidney-beans  for  a  first  main  crop ;  the  proper  so;t« 
are  the  speckled  dwarfs,  dun  coloured,  Battersea,  and  Cantei- 
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6ary  dwarfs ;  allotting  them  a  free  situation  and  lightish  good 
ground ;  and  planted  in  drills  an  inch  deep  and  drills  two  feet 
and  half  asunder. 

Asparagus. 

Fork  asparagus  beds  which  are  not  yet  done.  Let  this,  work 
be  finished  the  first  week  in  this  month,  for  the  buds  or  young 
shoots  will  now  be  forming  below  in  great  forwardness.  —Sec 
March, 

Rake  the  beds  smooth  immediately  after  they  are  forked. 

Asparagus  may  yet  be  planted  where  required,  for  the  plants 
will  now  take  root  very  freely ;  but  let  this  work  be  finished 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  these  plants  will  not  succeed 
well  if  planted  later. 

Let  the  same  method  be  observed  in  planting  them  as  men- 
tioned in  the  former  months. 

Sow  asparagus  seed,  if  omitted  last  month,  to  raise  plants 
for  new  plantations,  where  required,  or  for  forcing. — See  Aspa^ 
ro^iuiast  month. 

Dressing  and  planting  Artichokes, 

Where  artichokes  were  not  dressed  and  slipped  last  months 
h  should  now  be  done,  for  they  will  now  have  made  their 
spring  shoots,  which  will  be  shot  up  a  little  height  through  the 
ground. 

Let  the  same  method  be  observed  in  dressing  them,  as  di- 
rected in  March, 

Plant  artichokes  where  wanted ;  they  will  yet  succeed  and 
nave  fruit  the  following  autumn,  provided  you  plant  them  soon 
jii  the  month.—  See  March, 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  in  an  open 
Mtnation,  and  lay  some  good  rotten  dung  thereon,  and  dig  it  it 
a  proper  depth.  '  Let  young  plants  be  procured  and  prepared 
as  in  last  month,  and  set  in  rows,  four  feet  and  half  asunder, 
and  not  less  than  two  feet,  nor  more  than  a  yard  distance  from 
each  other  in  the  rows,  giving  a  good  watering. 

Cabbages  and  Savoys* 

Now  transplant,  if  not  done  in  March,  all  the  cabbage  plants 
yet  remaining  in  their  winter  beds,  or  all  that  you  intend  plant- 
ing out  finally  this  spring,  for  the  summer  and  autumnal  crops . 
and  let  it  be  done  the  beginning,  or  as  soon  as  possible  this 
month,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before  dry  weather  sets  in  ; 
give  the  plants  a  little  water  as  soon  as  planted. 
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Draw  up  tome  earth  aboat  the  stems  of  lormer-pUnted  for* 
ward  cabbage  plants  -,  it  will  streogthen  them  aad  greatly  en* 
courage  llieir  growth. 

Sow  cabbage  and  savoy  seeds,  to  raise  some  plants  both  for 
a  succession  of  young  summer  cabbages,  and  a  general  supply 
of  full  cabbages  and  savoys  for  autumn  use,  and  a  full  winter 
crop  I  the  same  sorts  mentioned  last  month  are  proper.  Let 
these  seeds  be  sown,  each  sort  separately,  in  an  open  situation, 
and  rake  them  in  equally. 

Sow  also  some  sugar-loaf,  and  Yorkshire,  or  other  quick- 
hearting  cabbages  to  plant  for  summer  coleworts. 

Some  of  the  cabbage  and  savoy  plants  which  were  sown  in 
February  and  March,  for  a  succession  of  young  summer  aad 
autumn  cabbages,  and  a  forward  autumn  crop  of  savoys,  should 
be  thinned  out  and  pricked  into  nursery-beds,  to  get  strength 
before  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 

Let  this  be  done  when  the  plants  have  learves  one  or  two 
Aiches  broad  :  preparing  beds  of  good  earth  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  in  an  open  situation.  Let  the  largest  plants 
be  drawn  out  regularly  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them  in 
the  beds  prepared  for  them,  at  four  or  five  inches  distance  every 
way.  Water  them  immediately,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  in 
dry  weather. 

The  smaller  plants  which  are  left  in  the  seed-bed  should  be 
cleared  from  weeds }  then  give  them  a  good  watering,  to  settle 
the  earth  about  their  roots,  loosened  in  drawing  out  the  others ; 
they  will  then  grow  strong,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  be  m 
fine  order  for  transplantation. 

Bore^Cole, 

Sow  curled  bore-cole,  sometimes  called  brown  cole  and  jpeea 
cole,  for  there  are  two  principal  sorts,  one  green  and  the  othar 
of  a  dark  red  or  brown  colour,  are  a  sort  of  loose  cabbage  or 
open  colewort  kind,  as  they  never  dose,  or  turn  in  their  leaves 
to  form  any  close  head,  and  are  excellent  for  winter  and 
■pring. 

These  greens  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  being  so  very 
hardy  as  almost  to  resist  the  severest  cold ;  and  they  boil  very 
green  and  tender,  and  eat  extremely  sweet,  both  in  their  large 
top-heads,  and  the  sprouts  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
stalks,  which  naturally  run  up  tall,  and  furnish,  besides  the  top- 
head,  numerous  side  sprouts,  their  whole  length,  next  spring. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month ;  tl^e  earlier  it  is 
to^>ni  now,  the  more  time  the  plants  will  have  to.  grow  strong 
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and  tall,  both  to  produce  large  head^,  and  great  abundance  of 
side  sprouts  ;  but  for  a  more  particular  account,  see  the  work 
of  March  and  May, 

CanHfiowen, 

.  The  early  cauliflower  plants  under  hand-glasses  should  hare 
earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems.  This  will  be  of  great  service 
in  promoting  a  strong  forward  growth. 

The  hand  or  bell-glasses  may  still  be  continued  over  these 
plants  on  nights,  and  cold  wet  weather :  but  in  warm  days, 
and  when  there  are  warm  rains,  let  them  be  at  such  times  ex- 
posed to  the  free  air :  but  when  the  plants  are  considerably 
advanced  in  growth^  the  glasses  should  be  raised  proportiona* 
bly  high  on  props  j  hrst  drawing  a  border  of  earth,  two  or  three 
inches  high,  or  more,  round  each  plant ;  then  place  the  props 
upon  that,  and  set  the  glasses  on  the  props  j  but  toward  the 
end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  if  the  plants  are  grown 
considerably  large,  the  glasses  should  be  taken  entirely  away. 

Where  any  of  the  winter  standing  cauliflower  plants  in 
frames,  borders,  &c.  were  not  finished  planting  out  last  month, 
let  it  now  be  done  as  there  directed. 

Young  cauliflower  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  month, 
should  now  be  pricked  out  into  nursery-beds,  or  some  in  a  hot- 
bed, to  forward  them  for  final  transplanting.— See  March.     • 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  were  raised  from  seed  early 
this  spring,  should  be  planted  out  for  good,  some  of  the  strong- 
est about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  the  rest  in  May 
and  June. 

Make  choice  of  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  them  in  a  free 
situation  ;  some  good  rotten  dung  should  be  spread  over  the 
piece,  and  dug  in.  Put  in  the  plants  about  two  feet  or  thirty 
inches  distant  from  each  other  every  way. 

Water  them  immediately  after  they  are  planted  :  and  in  dry. 
weather  repeat  the  waterings  frequently  till  the  plants  have 
taken  good  root :  they  will  produce  some  middling  heads  in 
Jubf,  ^e. 

Broccoli, 

Sow  broccoli  the  beginning  or  middle,  and  towards  the  lat« 
ter  end  of  this  month,  to  come  in  for  autumn,  winter,  and  earl), 
spring  supply ;  choose  some  early  purple,  to  come  in  for  an* 
tumn,  and  late  purple  to  stand  the  winter,  and  a  proportional 
supply  of  the  white  or  cauliflower  broccoli  ^   sow  them  in  4? 
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open  space  of  light  rich  groand^  each  sort  separate,  and  rake 
them  in  evenly ;  the  plants  will  soon  come  up,  and  be  fit  ts 
plant  out  In  June. 

If  any  early  plants  were  raised  in  the  former  months  for  au- 
tumn use  and  beginning  of  winter,  let  some  of  them  be  now 
pricked  ont  into  nursery-beds,  to  get  strength  for  planting  out 
finally  earlv  in  June,  &c.  —  See  that  article  in  the  \vork  of  the 
last  and  following  months. 

Now,  early  in  this  month,  mark  for  seed  some  of  the  best 
spring-heading  broccoli,  if  not  done  in  March,  and  permitted 
to  remain  for  seeding ;   ripening  in  August. 

Oiiiofif  and  Leeks, 

Onions  and  leeks  may  be  yet  sown  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
for  they  will  not  succeed  well  if  town  later,  but  especially 
the  onions,  which  will  not  bulb  effectually:  or  may  no#^ 
sow  onions  on  a  light,  poorish  soil,  to  produce  small  bulbs 
for  pickling. 

For  the  method  of  preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  thes 
seeds,  see  Onion$  and  Leeks  last  month. 

Celery, 

The  young  celery  plants,  which  were  sown  in  February  or 
March  for  an  early  crop^  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  now,  some  in 
the  beginning,  and  others  toward  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month,  into  a  nursery-bed  of  rich  light  earth,  or  in  a  hot- 
bed, to  bring  them  forwarder. 

Prepare  a  spot  of  rich  ground,  form  it  into  three  or  four  feet 
wide  beds,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  3  then  thin  out  a 
quantity  of  the  best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them 
into  the  above,  at  about  three  inches  distance ;  or  may  also 
prick  some  of  the  earliest  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  to  forwad 
them  :  then  give  a  moderate  watering,  and  repeat  it  at  times 
till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root. 

The  plants  should  remain  in  these  beds  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
to  get  strength  before  they  are  planted  out  finally  into  the 
trenches. 

As  these  early  sown  plants,  after  they  become  fit  for  use, 
will  not  continue  long  before  they  will  run  up  for  seed,  there 
should  not  be  any  larger  quantity  of  them  raised  or  planted 
out. 

Sow  some  celery  se^d  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  thi« 
toonth,  to  raise  some  plants  for  a  general  crop,  and  to  succeed 
those  which  were  sown  in  March.  > 
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Dig  for  this  purpose  a  bed  of  rich  light  earthy  and  make  the 
surface  even ;  sow  the  seed  thereon  moderately  thick,  and  rake 
it  in  lightly:  and  in  dry  weather  give  frequent  moderate 
waterings^  both  before  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  which  being 
very  essential,  should  not  be  omitted. 

Smoing  Cmrdocn$, 

Where  cardoons  are  required  and  if  the  sowing  of  them  was 
omitted  last  month,  it  may  be  done  the  bc^nning  of  this ;  ob- 
«erving  the  same  method  as  directed  in  march. 

And  for  their  farther  culture,  see  the  work  of  May,  June, 
and  July. 

Carroti  and  Partnep$. 

Carrots  may  yet  be  sown  for  a  full  crop ',  but  in  order  to  have 
tolerable  sized  roots  in  some  reasonable  time  in  summer,  let  the 
seed  be  sown  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Where,  however,  a  supply  of  young  carrots  are  required,  it 
is  proper  to  perform  two  different  sowings  this  month ;  the 
first  sowing  should  be  in  the  beginning,  and  the  second  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Parsneps  may  also  still  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  this  month ;  but  if  sown  later,  the  crop  will  not 
succeed  well,  at  least  not  to  have  large  swelling  roots  in  full 
growth. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  both  carrots  and  narsneps  see  the 
work  of  March, 

Smoing  Nasturtiumi. 

Sow  liasturtium-seed  :  draw  a  drill  or  drills,  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  a  yard  asunder,  or  a  single  drill  under  any  fence, 
&c.  on  which  to  train  the  plants  in  their  running  growth ;  sow 
the  seed  moderately  thin,  and  cover  it  in  regularly  with  the 
earth.— See  March. 

Sowing  Poi'herh$,  4rc. 

Thyme  and  sweet- marjorum  should  now  be  sown,  if  not  done 
last  month  :  also  savory  and  hyssop. 

Choose  a  spot  of  light  rich  earth  for  these  seeds,  and  having 
dug  the  ground  evenly,  and  divided  it  into  compartments,  sow 
the  seeds  on  the  surface,  each  sort  separate,  and  rake  them  in 
lightly  ;  or  may  be  sown  in  small  drills,  as  observed  in  March. 

Parsley,  chervil,  and  coriander,  may  yet  be  sown  ;  draw 
shallow  drills  for  thes  eseeds;  sow  them  in  the  drills,  each 
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tort  ieparate»  moderately  thicks  and  cover  thera  with  eirlh 
aboat  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep. 

Sow  borage  and  baglosa  where  wanted  ;  alto  clary,  angelica, 
loyage,  scarry -grass,  carraway,  and  ckrduns  ;  bornet,  sorrel, 
and  marigolds,  fennel  and  dill,  may  likewise  be  sown  now^  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  this  month,  each  sort  separately, 
in  any  beds  or  border  of  coiamoii  eainh,  either  sown  on  the 
sarface,  and  raked  in  evenly,  or  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  to 
a  foot  asunder. 

Pianting  P&t  and  Sweet  Herbi. 

Plant  rooted  slips  of  balm,  penny-royal,  and  chamomile,  &c. 
in  the  herbary,  or  places  where  they  are  to  remun,  six  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  distance. 

Mint  succeeds  very  well,  planted  anv  time  this  month ;  the 
method  of  planting  it  now  is  both  by  slipping  the  young  plants, 
and  by  cuttings  of  the  stalks. 

By  young  plants. — Proceed  to  some  old  mint  beds,  and  slip 
^(T  a  proper  quantity  of  the  strongest  young  shoots  that  are 
about  from  three  or  four  to  hve  or  six  inches  high,  drawing  them 
up  carefully  with  a  little  root  to  each  slip,  then  plant  them  iu 
^ows,  allowing  six  inches  between  each  row  $  and  let  them  be 
set  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  lines.  Water  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  planted,  and  repeat  it  frequently  in  dry  weather,  till 
the  plants  are  well  rooted  :  and  they  will  soon  advance  in  quick 
srowth,  for  plentiful  use  all  the  sjmmer,  and  to  gather  for  dry- 
ing, &c. 

By  cuttings. — When  the  spring  shoots  in  the  old  beds,  &c. 
have  advanced  from  about  six  to  ten  or  fifteen  inches  high,  cut 
off  a  quantity,  and  divide  them  into  lengths  of  about  half  a 
foot )  plant  them  in  rows  as  above  directed,  and  give  a  good 
watering  :  they  will  readily  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly. 

Root-sli|(>s  of  tansey  and  tarragon  may  yet  be  planted ;  like- 
wise pot-marjorum,  burnet,  chives,  anc^  sorrel. 

They  should  be  planted  where  they  are  ta  remain  ;  allowing 
eight  or  nine  inches  distance  between  plant  and  plant. 

Plant  top  slips  of  sage  ;  they  will  grow  freely. 

Let  the  slips  be  now  of  the  young  shoots  of  last  summer,  thote 
of  the  samA  year  not  being  fit  till  next  month  or  June ;  slipping 
off  a  quantity  of  about  five,  six,  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  at  four  or  five  inches  distance, 
inserting  them  into  the  earth  almost  to  their  tops  $  water  them 
frequently  in  dry  weather.  They  will  make  good  plants  by 
August  or  September ;  and  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
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in  beds  of  good  earth,  at  teo  or  twelve  incbes  diatan«e  every 
way. 

Thyme,  hyssop,  savory,  and  winter-maijorom,  grow  freely 
from  side-sli|)S  or  cuttings,  planted,  any  time  this  month  ;  or 
by  slipping  the  roots  and  top  together,  or  divided  int»  rooted 
off- sets,  planting  and  managing  the  whole  in  the  same  manner 
as  above  directed  for  the  sage. 

This  is  also  still  a  good  season  to  plant  aad  to  propagate  by 
slips,  lavender,  for  its  flowers  to  distil,  &c  also  rue,  rosemary, 
and  lavender-cotton,  in  smallei'  portions,  for  domestic  occasions  : 
all  propagated  by  small  branch  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  yoang 
wood  ;  and  may  also  plant  wormwood. 

Let  the  slips  or  cuttings  be  shoots  of  last  summer,  f#ur  or 
five  to  six  or  eight  iocl^s  long/  Plant  them  in  a  shady  border, 
about  six  inches  asunder,  and  each  about  half  way  ia  the 
ground.  Let  them  be  frequently  watered.  1  n  September  they 
may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  allow* 
iog  them  a  foot  distance. 

Note, — Rooted  full  plants  of  all  the  aborc  herbs  and  aro- 
matics^  may  also  be  planted  now  for  immediate  occasions. 

Capncumi,  Love  apples,  and  BanL 

Sow  capsicum  and  love-apples  for  their  fruit  to  picfkle,  and 
for  soups,  &c.  also  basil,  if  omitted  last  month,  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  this,  being  still  a  proper  season  for  that  work« 
sowing  them  in  a  hot-bed,  as  directed  in  Marck 

Tumipt, 

Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month  for  a  full  summer 
crop  ',  this  seed  is  of  a  quick  growth,  and  the  plants  will  appear 
a  few  days  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  spot  of  groand,  moderately 
thin  and  as  equally  as  possible  \  tread  it  down  regularly,  and 
rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  hand. 

Hoe  and  thin  tl^e  early  turnips  which  were  sown  the  two 
Ibrmer  months,  leaving  the  plants  seven  or  eight  inches  distant 
iK>m  each  other. 

Scorzonera  and  Salsafy. 

Sow  scorzonera  and  salcafy  about  the  middle  of  this  month, 
lor  the  principal  £rop.  Thcie  which  are  sown  earlier  than 
that  time,  are  apt  to  rhd  up  for  seed  before  the  roots  acquire 
their  due  size,  especially  the  scorzonera,  and  are  thereby  ren- 
dered useless. 
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Sow  tnem  separately,  in  open  sitaations,  and  rake  them  in, 
or  sown  in  drills,  six  or  eight  inches  asunder. 

They  will  require  thinning  in  May  or  Jane  to  five  or  six  inches 
distance,  and  the  roots  will  attain  perfection  in  aatamn,  and 
continae  good  all  winter  till  spring  following ;  are  by  many 
much  esteemed,  both  to  boil  and  eat  like  young  carrots,  and  In 
soups,  &c  and  the  salsafy  likewise  for  its  young  top-shoots  in 
spring. 

PuriUme, 

Purslane  may  be  sown  now,  if  warm  dry  weather,  on  a  bed  of 
light  rich  earth,  in  the  common  g^'ouod.  Sow  it  either  in  drills 
six  inches  asunder,  or  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  rake  it  in 
lightly  and  regular.  Water  the  bed  often  in  dry  weather,  and 
shade  it  from  the  hot  sun  till  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have 
gotten  a  little  strength. 

But  if  cold  or  very  wet  weather,  sow  some  either  in  a  hot> 
bed,  under  shelter  of  glasses,  or  in  a  warm  dry  border,  and 
defended  from  cold.  Sec. 

This  plant  being  of  a  moist  cold  nature,  is  by  many  people 
much  esteemed  to  use  in  summer  salads. 

Beans, 

Plant  more  beans :  this  should  be  done  at  two  or  three  dif- 
erent  times  this  month,  allowing  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be- 
tween each  time  of  planting;  in  order  thereby  to  have  a 
plentiful  regular  supply  of  young  beans  in  good  perfection. 

The  long- podded  beans  are  a  proper  kind  to  plant  at  this 
time.  This  bean  is  a  remarkable  great  bearer ;  it  is  also  a  very 
fine  eating  bean,  if  gathered  while  young ;  and  is  a  very  profit- 
able bearer  for  the  use  of  a  family.  They  may  be  planted  any 
time  this  month,  allowing  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  half,  or 
a  yard  between  the  rows. 

The  Windsor  bean,  Toker,  and  the  Sandwich,  or  any  of  the 
arge  kinds  of  beans,  may  yet  be  planted. 

Let  these  be  also  planted  in  rows,  a  yard  at  least  asunder. 

But  in  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  large  kind  of  beans,  iC 
you  allow  the  distance  of  three  feet  and  a  half  between  the  rows 
you  might  then  hare  a  row  of  savoys  between,  planted  next 
month,  or  June ;  and  if  four  feet  asunder,  may  plant  two  rows 
either  of  those  or  spring-sown  cabbages,  to  come  in  for  autumn 
and  winter  service. 

The  white- blossom  beans  are  great  favourites  with  many 
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people  ',  they  may  also  be  planted  any  time  this  month.  Let 
the  rows  be  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder. 

These  beans  are  bat  small,  bat  none  excel  them  for  eating 
whilst  yoong  -,  and  they  are  plentiful  bearers,  for  their  stalks 
are  generally  loaded  with  pods,  from  the  very  bottom  to  the 
top. 

Any  other  sorts  of  beans  required  to  increase  the  varietyt 
may  now  be  planted. 

Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  all  sorts  of  beans  which  are  come 
up ;  this  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  from  about  three 
to  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  it  will  greatly  strengthen  and 
forward  their  growth. 

Peas. 

Sow  peas  to  succeed  those  sown  in  March.  Where  a  con- 
tent supply  of  peas  are  required,  there  should  be  some  sown  at 
.east  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

The  marrowfat  and  Spanish  moratto,  being  of  the  large 
kinds,  are  both  very  fine  eating  peas  and  great  bearers,  and  are 
very  proper  kinds  to  sow  at  this  season ;  likewise  the  rouncival 
is  a  fine  large  pea  for  a  late  crop ;  but  any  other  of  the  large 
kind  of  peas  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 

The  hot-spurs,  or  any  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  peas  are  also 
proper  to  be  sown  now,  if  required :  also  any  of  the  dwarf 
sorts ;  for  most  sorts  will  succeed  if  sown  any  time  in  this 
month. 

Draw  earth  to  such  rows  of  peas  which  are  come  up  and  ad- 
vanced a  little  height.  This  will  strengthen  the. plants,  and 
forward  them  greatly  in  their  growth. 

The  earthing  should  always  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Set  sticks  to  peas  where  you  intend  it,  for  them  to  climb 
upon.  This  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  about  five  or 
six  inches  high,  observing  to  have  sticks  of  a  proper  height  -, 
that  is,  for  the  marrowfat  and  other  large  peas,  they  should  be 
six  or  seven  feet  high  ',  but  those  of  four  or  five  feet  will  do 
for  the  hot- spurs,  and  other  small  sorts  of  peas,  placing  one 
row  of  sticks  to  each  row  of  peas. 

PoUUa  • 

Potatos  may  yet  be  successfuia^  planted,  if  it  was  omitted 
in  the  last  month ;  but  they  should  be  planted  the  first  or  se- 
cond week  in  this  month,  that  they  may  attain  good  perfection 
for  use  forward  in  autumn,  and  full  growth  by  October. 
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Note, — However,  I  have  planted  potatos  so  late  as  the  lat- 
ter end  of  this  month,  and  hare  had  verv  fine  antnmn  creps ; 
and  have  sometimes  planted  in  May^  and  beginning  of  Jane, 
and  have  also  had  tolerable  good  success.  But  1  could  not  ad- 
vise this  late  planting  for  any  general  practise  i  only  that  in 
case  the  ground  intended  for  planting  cannot  be  sooner  got 
ready,  or  if  any  casual  delay  or  omission,  may  venture  to  plant 
them  with  tolerable  hopes  of  a  good  full  crop,  fit  to  take  up 
about  Michaelmas. 

However,  the  beginniug  and  middle  of  this  month  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  full  crops,  with  expectation  of  a  plentiful  pro« 
duction  in  good  perfection. 

For  the  method  of  planting  these  roota,  see  the  work  of 
March 

Deitrcy  Weeds. 

Weeds  will  now  begin  to  appear  plentifully,  from  seed  in 
every  part  of  the  garden.  The  utmost  diligence  should  be  used 
to  destroy  them  while  they  are  young,  before  they  get  the  start 
of  the  crops ;  especially  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
this  month,  when,  if  a  forward  season,  they  will  be  advancing 
in  rapid  growth. 

Pay  particular  regard,  at  that  time,  to  your  small  crops  ;  as 
onions,  carrots,  parsneps,  and  the  like  |  weeds  grow  much 
quicker  than  they  do  3  and  if  they  are  not  weeded  in  time,  ei- 
ther by  small  hoeing,  or  hand-weeding,  the  weeds  will  soon 
overtop  the  plants,  and  occasion  much  labour  and  trouble  to 
clear  them. 

Take  the  opportunity  of  dry  weather,  and  hoe  the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers, 
and  other  crops  that  stand  wide,  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

A  large  piece  of  ground  may  soon  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe, 
when  the  weeds  are  small  -,  but  when  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  large,  it  requires  double  labour  to  destroy  tfiem. 

SeO'Cabbage, 

May  yet  sow  seed  of  the  sea-cabbage,  as  directed  last  month, 
if  then  omitted. 

Or,  where  required,  may  also  transplant  year-old  plantar 
now  advancing  in  shoots,  'either  from  seed-beds,  or  former 
pricked-out  beds,  or  transplanted  rows,  &c.  and  planted  for  a 
crop  where  wanted,  in  bed^  finally  to  remain. — See  March 
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OaurcU  and  Pumpkuu. 

Now  yoa  may  sow  the  seeds  of  goards  and  pumpkioi.-— See 
the  List  of  PlanU, 

The  fruit  of  these  plants  being  sometimes  osed>  both  when 
quite  youngs  and  in  their  more  advanced  and  mature  growth^ 
for  culinary  purposes^  a  few  may  be  raised  for  these  occasions. 

With  respect  to  lowing  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  above  sorts» 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  forward' 
to  produce  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  ripen  early  in  au- 
tumn, thej^must  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  either  under  a  frame 
and  lighc»,  or  in  a  smaller  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  hand  or 
bell  glasses,  &c.  earthing  the  bed  five  or  six  inches  thick ;  and, 
in  either  of  which,  sow  the  seed  about  half  an  inch  to  near  an 
inch  deep,  and  directly  put  on  the  glasses,  observing  also,  to 
throw  a  mat,  &c.  over  the  bed  on  nights.  When  the  plants 
appear,  give  plenty  of  air  every  day,  by  raising  the  glasses  ; 
for  they  must  be  brought  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air  fully, 
to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  transplantincr  in  May. 

But  these  seeds  slM)uld  not  be  sown  until  about  the  middle 
or  third  week  in  the  month  |  and  they  will  be  ready  to  trans- 
plant by  the  third  or  fourth  week,  in  May,  which  is  as  soon  as 
they  can  generally  thrive  in  the  full  open  air. 

But  if  required  to  have  any  of  the  curious  sorts  of  these 
plants  to  produce  ripe  fruit  as  early  as  possible^  sow  the  seed 
as  above,  about  the  middle  of  the  montn,  either  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  upon  holes  of  hot  dung,  covering 
them  with  hand-glasses  until  the  end  of  May,  or  may  be  raised 
in  a  hot- bed,  as  before  directed,  and  planted  out  under  hand- 
glasses ;  or  for  want  of  snch,  plant  them  close  under  a  warm 
fence  in  May. 

But  for  the  method  of  their  further  culture  and  proper  places 
to  plant  them  in  finally,  see  the  work  of  May, 

However,  as  to  the  common  pumpkin,  it  being  rather  too 
rampant  to  raise  as  above,  and  is  more  adviseable  to  sow  it  in 
May,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  as  may 
likewise  any  of  the  gourd  kinds. — See  May. 
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Planting  Fruit  Treei, 

Fruit  treetf  may  yet  be  planted  where  required.  The  sorts 
which  will  now  succeed  are  apples^  pears^  plams^  and  cherries. 
But  rather  than  lose  a  season^  yon  may  also  venture  so  plant 
apricots^  peaches^  and  nectarines^  or  any  other  sorts  of  fruit 
trees ;  for  most  sorts  will  yet  take  root  tolerably  weli«  thpugh 
probably  they  will  not  shoot  so  freely,  nor  be  able  to' resist  the 
drought  in  the  summer  so  well  as  those  which  were  planted  a 
month  or  two  sooner.  Observing,  however,  that  where  late 
planting  is  from  some  cause  unavoidable,  and  having  a  previous 
knowledge  thereof,  it  would  in  that  case  be  highly  proper  to 
take  up  the  trees  some  time  before,  to  check  their  shooting, 
and  lay  them  by  the  roots  in  a  trench  of  earth,  till  they  can  be 
planted. 

Where,  however,  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  above 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  now,  let  them  be  planted  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  if  possible,  for  they  will  not  take  root  so 
well,  nor  grow  prosperously,  if  planted  later. 

When  they  are  planted,  let  every  three  have  a  large  water- 
ing 3  it  will  cause  the  earth  to  settle  in  close  among  their  roots» 
and  prepare  them  for  striking  forth  fresh  fibres.  Let  the 
waterings  be  repeated  in  dry  weather,  about  once  a  week  or 
fortnight. 

New  planted  trees  in  general,  but  particularly  such  as  are 
planted  late  in  the  spring,  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather ;  but  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  thereabouts,  will 
be  often  enough.  In  doing  this,  give  a  sufficient  watering  to 
reach  the  roots  efiectually  |  and  let  their  heads  be  sometimes 
watered  as  well  as  their  roots. 

To  preserve  the  earth  moist  about  the  roots  of  new-planted 
trees,  let  some  mulch  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  grouiuL 
round  their  stems :  this  will  keep  oat  the  effects  of  sun  and 
wind,  and  the  earth  will  retain  a  due  moisture,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  moderate  watering  now  and  then. 

Destroy  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Insects  often  do  much  damage  to  fruit  trees,  if  not  prevent- 
ed.   This  is  the  time  they  begin  to  breed  on  the  buds,  leaves. 
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and  new  advancing  shoots  of  young  trees,  and  ako  fre- 
quently on  those  of  older  growtli.  rroper  means  should  be 
osed  to  destroy  them  in  time,  before  they  spread  over  the  ge- 
neral branches. 

Wall  trees,  in  particular,  more  especially  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, kc,  being  the  most  liable  to  their  depredations,  should 
be  frequently  looked  over. 

Where  you  perceive  any  of  the  leaves  of  these  trees  to  have 
a  crumply,  deformed  appearance,  clammy,  &c.  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  insects.  Let  the  worst  of  these  leaves  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear :  and  if  the  ends  of  any  of  the  young  shoots 
are  also  attacked,  prune  away  snch  infected  parts :  and  if 
furnished  with  a  garden  watering  engine,  it  would  be  greatly 
serviceable  therewith  to  dash  the  branches  with  water  in  dry 
weather ;  which,  and  the  other  above  precautions,  if  proceeded 
to  in  time,  will  do  a  great  deal  in  preventing  the  mischief  from 
spreading  considerably. 

Or  where  wall  trees  are  much  infested,  first  pull  off  all  the 
curled  or  crumpled  leaves ;  then  get  some  tobacco-dust,  and 
scatter  some  of  it  over  all  the  branches,  but  most  on  those 
places  where  the  insects  are  troublesome.  This  should  be 
strewed  over  the  trees  on  a  morning,  and  let  it  remain.  It 
will  greatly  diminish  the  vermin,  and  not  injure  the  leaves  or 
fruit. 

But  fruit  trees  are  also  sometimes  attacked  by  insects  of  the 
caterpillar  tribe,  contained  numerously  in  a  minute  embryo  state 
in  small  webs,  deposited  on  the  branches,  &c.  animated  by  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  soon  over-run  and  devour  the  young  leaves, 
whereby  neither  the  trees  nor  fruit  prosper  in  growth ;  whicu 
should  therefore  be  attended  to  occasionally,  especially  in  young 
trees,  picking  off  the  webs,  &c.  before  they  animate  consider- 
ably ;  and  if  accommodated  vilth  a  watering  engine,  above  sug- 
gested, might  play  the  water  strongly  upon  the  trees  |  so  as,  in 
the  whole,  to  diminish  the  increase  and  spreading  depredations 
of  the  vermin  as  much  as  possible. 

Finiih  all  Pruning, 

All  winter  pruning  that  still  remains  to  be  done  should  now 
be  wholly  completed  in  all  kinds  of  wall  and  espalier  trees, 
and  others,  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  in  the  forward-blos- 
soming wsdl  trees,  &c^  at  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  which 
will  be  considerably  advanced  in  blossom  buds,  and  probably 
some  in  full  bloom,  and  therefore  tfhould  be  forwarded  in  the 
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prnning  with  particdar  care  finishiog  the  whole  early  in  this 

month. 

Likewise  in  cherries,  plnms,  pears,  and  apples,  that  still 
remain  nn  pruned,  loose  no  time  now  in  forwarding  that  work, 
first  the  cherries  and  plnms,  then  the  pears  and  apples. 

And  any  vines  and  figs  not  pruned,  give  particular  attention 
to,  have  these  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this  month  at  farthest. 

Propagating  Vinet. 

May  still  plant  cuttings  of  vines  to  raise  a  supply  of  new 
plants ;  and  for  the  method,  see  the  work  of  March. 

Vines  are  also  propagated  by  layers ;  and  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  lay  them ;  observing  that  the  one  or  two  years'  shoots 
are  the  proper  parts  to  lay,  laying  them  three  or  four  inches 
deep  in  the  earth,  together  sometimes,  where  convenient,  with 
that  part  of  the  branch  the  shoots  proceed  from,  leaving  about 
three  buds  of  the  young  shoots  out  of  the  ground. 

They  will  be  well- rooted  by  Michaelmas ;  then  they  may  be 
separated  from  the  old  plants,  and  planted  either  in  a  nursery 
bed  for  a  year  or  two,  or  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Begin  the  Summer-dremng  of  Vinei. 

Vines  against  the  walls  should  be  looked  over  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month ;  they  will,  by  that  time,  if  a  forward 
season,  be  advancing  in  numerous  spring  shoots,  and  the  useless 
ones  should  be  displaced. 

In  looking  over  the  vines,  observe,  at  this  time  to  displace 
only  such  shoots  as  appear  to  be  absolutely  useless  $  there 
generally  arises  many  small  shoots  from  the  old  branches ;  but 
as  these,  from  the  old  wood,  seldom  produce  grapes  the  same 
year,  therefore  let  most  of  them  be  nrt>bed  off  close,  except  in 
such  places  where  a  supply  of  new  wood  is,  or  will  apparently 
be  ji^anted,  which  should  be  well  attended  to,  and  leave  for  the 
present  all  the  shoots  which  arise  from  the  last  year's  wood, 
or  same  year*s  bearers :  but  where  two  shoots  arise  from  one 
eye,  take  the  worst  away,  the  remaining  one  will  grow  stronger, 
and  its  frait  be  superior  in  proportion.    ' 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  dressing  or  displacing  of  useless 
shoots  is  at  this  early  time  to  be  performed  chiefly  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  rubbing  the  shoots  off  close 

The  useless  shoots  being  cleared  away,  the  usefnl  ones,  when 
of  due  length,  should  be  trained  close  to  the  wall,  in  a  regular 
manner,  so  that  each  may  equally  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
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tnn  and  alr^  to  promote  its  growth,  together  with  that  of  th« 
froit. 

By  the  above  early  regalatiog  the  grape  vinea,  the  bunchet 
of  grapes  will  advance  freely  in  their  proper  growth,  larger, 
more  regalar,  and  ripen  sooner  in  greater  perfection,  than  when 
the  vines  are  suffered  to  ran  into  confiision  ;  besides,  the  work 
can  be  performed  considerably  sooner,  and  with  much  greater 
requisite  correctness,  regularity,  and  essential  effect,  both  to  the 
vines,  and  prosperity  of  the  fruit. 

The  vines  in  the  vineyard  should  now  have  stakes  placed  to 
them.  If  it  was  not  done  before,  let  this  be  done  the  beginning 
of  the  month. 

Fix  the  stakes  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  then  let  the  vines  be 
tied  to  them  neatly,  and  at  r^^ular  distances. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  vineyard-vines  should  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  $  for  keeping  the  surface  of  tho 
ground  quite  clean  between  the  vines  in  this  order  of  culture, 
proves  of  particular  advantage  in  promoting  a  forward  or  free 
growth  in  the  advancing  young  fruit. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  make  their  appearance,  let  the  hoe 
be  applied  to  them  in  a  dry  day,  and  destroy  them  before  they 
arrive  at  any  considerable  growth. 

Protecting  the  Bhtioms,  Sfc.  of  Wall  Trees  from  Froit, 

Continue  to  defend  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit  on  wall 
trees,  particularly  those  of  the  choice  sorts  of  apricots,  peach- 
es,  and  nectarines,  as  in  February  and  March* 

Where  the  sheltering  of  these  trees  is  practised,  it  should  be 
continued  occasionally  all  this  month ;  for  although  there  may 
happen  to  be  some  hue  warm  days  and  nights  yet  the  weather 
is  sometimes  so  very  inconstant  at  this  season,  that  we  often 
have  such  severe  hard  frosts  as  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
Mossoms  and  young  fruit  on  such  of  the  above  trees  as  are  fully 
exposed. 

Therefore  in  unfavourable  springs,  when  appearance  of  frosty 
nights,  &c.  the  shelter  should  be  continued  occasionally  with 
mats,  &c.  till  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  little  finger  $ 
and  even  then  they  are  not  always  past  danger,  as  is  often  ex- 
perienced. 

They  might  be  protected  either  with  mats  every  cold  night, 
and  taken  down  in  fine  mornings,  or,  in  default  of  these,  with 
Airge  nets,  to  remain  day  and  night :  if  cuttings  of  ever-greens 
are  used,  as  laurel,  yew,  &c,  as  advised  last  month,  let  tbeio 
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also  remain  constantly^  till  the  fniit  is  past  danger«-<See  Fe- 
(nuary  and  March. 

Rubbing  off  the  uselesM  Budt  of  Wall  Ttees. 

Begin  to  look  over  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  aboo 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  mb  off  the  new  advancing 
ill-placed  fore-right  shoot -bnds,  and  other  irregular  growths* 
and  sach  young  shoots  as  are  evidently  useless  or  nnnecessary. 

That  is  to  say,  all  shoots  which  are  produced  directly  fore- 
right,  on  the  front  of  the  branches,  should  be  rubbed  off  close. 
And^  lilcewise,  all  such  shoots  as  arise  in  parts  of  the  tree* 
where  they  are  evidently  not  wanted,  and  such  as  are  situated 
in  places  where  they  cannot  be  regularly  trained  to  the  wail, 
should  also  at  this  time  be  displaced,  or  others  thinned,  where 
greatly  superabundant. 

But  let  it  be  observed  that  all  regular-placed  side-shoots  and 
leaders,  and  such  others  which  are  anywise  properly  situated 
for  laying  in,  must  be  left ;  and  should  when  of  a  due  length, 
in  the  two  succeeding  months,  be  trained  to  the  wall,  close  and 
in  a  regular  manner. 

For  more  particulars  respecting  the  summer-dressing  of  these 
tree8;i  see  May  and  June. 

ninning  WaU-Fmii. 

Thin  apricots,  where  they  are  produced  too  thick  on  the 
trees,  especially  where  they  are  in  clusters,  and  the  young  fruit 
a  little  advanced  in  growth  nearly  as  big  as  the  largest  peas  or 
the  end  of  a  little  finger,  which  they  sometimes  are,  in  forward 
springs,  by  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  which  will  be  time 
enough  to  begin  that  work. 

Observe,  in  thinning  them,  to  leave  the  most  promising  and 
best  shaped  fruit ;  but  do  not  leave  the  fmit  so  close  together, 
as,  in  their  advancing  growth,  to  thrust  one  another  off  the 
bi^anches. 

Begin  at  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  look  over  the  branches 
regularly  one  by  one ;  and  single  out  in  each  branch  the  fruit 
which  you  would  leave  at  proper  distances,  and  let  all  the  rest 
on  that  branch  be  cleared  away  ;  then  go  to  the  next  and  so 
proceed  from  branch  to  branch,  in  a  regular  manner — See  next 
month. 

The  yonng  green  fruit  thinned  off  as  above  may  generally 
be  saved  for  tarts,  for  which  they  are  excellent  j  and  will  now 
be  highly  acceptable  for  that  occasion. 
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Qrafting. 

Grafting  may  yet  be  performed,  if  required. 

The  sorts  which  will  yet  snoceed  are  some  of  the  late  Icindi 
of  apples,  pears,  and  plums ;  bot  they  must  be  grafted  the 
beginning  of  the  month ;  for  they  will  not  sncceed  well  if  done 
later  than  that  time. 

Of  the  newgrafted  fVeei. 

New-grafted  trees  should  now  be  oftei^  looked  over  to  tee  if 
the  clay  keeps  close  aboot  the  grafts ;  it  being  apt  to  crack,  and 
sometimes  fall  off.  Where  you  find  it  any  way  defective,  so  as 
to  admit  the  air  and  wet  to  the  graft,  let  the  old  clay  be  taken 
off,  and  add  some  new  in  its  stead. 

All  those  shoots,  which  rise  from  the  stock  below  the  graft, 
must  be  taken  off  constantly  as  they  are  produced :  these  if 
permitted  to  remain,  would  rob  the  graft  of  nourishment,  and 
prevent  it  shooting  freely. 

New-budded  IVeef. 

Look  also  over  new-bodded  trees,  that  is  to  say,  those  that 
were  budded  last  summer ;  they  will  now  begin  to  adyance  in 
their  first  shoots,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  inoculated 
bud,  which,  having  remained  dormant  from  its  insertion  in  the 
stock  last  summer  till  this  season,  will  now  push  forth  each  one 
strong  shoot,  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  future  new  tree  of  the 
desired  sort.  Examine,  therefore,  the  young  shoots,  and  look 
with  a  careful  eye  for  insects,  which  sometimes  attack  them,  if 
very  dry  weather.  If  the  leaves  curl  up,  insects  are  the  cause 
of  it ;  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  spoil  the  shoots  in  their  first 
growth.  Let  the  curling  leaves  be  carefully  picked  off;  it  will 
prevent  the  mischief  spreading  farther. 

Suffer  no  shoots  to  remain  that  come  from  the  stock. 
Let  them  be  taken  off  as  often  as  they  shoot  ont,  leaving 
nothing  that  may  draw  nourishment  from  the  bud-shoots  of 
moculation. 

Strawberry  Bedi. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds.  The  runners  produced  from  the  plants  should  be  con- 
stantly cleared  away  as  they  advance.  But  where  new  planta- 
tions are  wanted,  let  some  of  the  first  produced  runners  remain 
till  June  to  form  young  plants,  then  to  be  transplanted,  as  di« 
rected  in  that  month. 
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Water  the  beds  of  fraiting  plants  freqaently,  in  dry  weather* 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nooth,  when  they  begin  to  ad- 
vance for  bloom ;  for,  if  tbey  are  not  supplied  with  that  ar- 
ticle«  in  a  dry  time,  the  fruit  will  be  smaller,  and  of  less  abun- 
dant production. 

Early  Fruits  in  forcing. 

Let  the  same  care  be  taken  of  the  early  fruits  of  ail  kinds 
DOW  in  forcing,  as  directed  last  month  and  February. 
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THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Tender  Annual  Flower  Plants, 

Makk  a  new  hot- bed,  wherein  either  to  sow  seed,  or  trans« 
plant  yonng  plants  of  the  best  kiuds  of  the  early  raised  tender 
annuals,  which  were  sown  in  February,  or  beginning  or  any 
time  in  March. 

Such  as  cockscombs,  tricolors,  double  balsams,  and  globe- 
amaranthus,  egg- plant,  double  stramonium  sensitive- plant, 
and  diamond  hcoides,  or  ice- plant,  and  marvel  of  Peru, 
&c. 

Where  these  curious  plants  are  required  in  any  tolerable 
degree  of  perfection,  tbey  must,  at  this  time,  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  assistance  of  a  ret^ular  and  due  degree  of  hot- bed 
heat  under  frames  and  glasses  -,  aod  where  that  is  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  plants  will  be  large  and  beautiful  by  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 

Therefore,  such  of  those  tender  annuals  as  were  rabed  by 
sowing  at  the  end  of  February,  or  any  time  last  month,  should 
now  have  another  hot-bed,  in  which  to  prick  or  plant  them  to 
forward  their  growth  as  above ;  and  as  directions  are  given  in 
March,  that  such  of  these  tender  plants  as  were  raised  early  be 
pricked  out  from  the  seed-bed,  in  a  new  hot -bed,  three  or  four 
inches  asunder,  and  which  distance  being  sufficient  room  for 
them  to  grow  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  they  will 
be  so  far  advanced  in  their  growth  as  to  interfere  with  each 
other;  they  must  then  be  allowed  a  greater  distance,  either  by 
transplanting  the  whole,  or  by  thinning  and  removing  tome  of 
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them  into  another  fresh  hot-bed,  which  may  be  made  any  time 
in  this  month,  as  yoo  shall  see  occasion,  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

Make  the  hot- bed  for  the  above  purpose  of  Ihe  best  hot  dang, 
soch  as  has  been  first  very  well  prepared  )  and  let  the  bed  be 
made  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  set  a  frame  and  ghssef 
thereon,  raising  the  lights  behind  to  pass  off  the  rank  steam. 

When  the  burning  heat  of  the  bed  is  over,  lay  in  the  earth ; 
this  must  be  light  and  rich,  not  sifted,  but  very  well  broken 
with  the  spade  and  hands,  an  '  must  be  laid  siy  or  seven  inches 
thick  on  every  part  within  the  frame ;  and  when  the  earih  has 
been  on  the  bed  twenty- four  hours  it  will  then  be  in  a  right 
condition  to  receive  the  plants. 

The  hot-bed  being  ready,  then  take  up  the  plants,  either 
wholly,  or  part  of  them  in  a  regular  thinning  order,  very  care* 
fully  out  of  their  present  bed,  with  a  ball  of  earthy  or  as  much 
as  will  conveniently  adhere  about  their  roots,  and  plant  them 
in  the  new  bed  about  six  inches  distant  each  way ;  or  soma 
also  in  pots  singly,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  ;  then  give  the 
whole  a  light  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  properly  about  their 
roots ;  directly  put  on  the  glasses,  and  let  the  plants  be  sha- 
ded from  the  sun  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root,  by  throwing  a 
single  mat  over  the  glasses  at  those  hours  when  the  sun  is  so 
powerful  as  to  occasion  the  plants  to  flag.  Observe  to  raise 
the  glasses  behind  a  little  way  every  day,  to  let  the  steam  of 
the  bed  pass  freely  off;  and  if  there  should  be  much  steam  in 
the  bed,  let  the  glasses  be  also  raised  a  little  at  one  corner 
a-nights,  and  hang  a  mat  before  the  place;  and  when  the  plants 
have  struck  fresh  root,  and  begin  to  push,  let  them  have  air  ad- 
mitted freely  every  mild  and  calm  day,  to  strengthen  them,  by 
raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  one  to  two  or  three  inches ; 
but  must  be  shut  down  every  night,  provided  there  be  no  great 
steam ;  and  let  the  glasses  be  always  covered  every  night  with 
mats. 

Remember  to  refresh  the  plants  often  with  moderate  wa* 
terings,  for  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  in  height  near  to  the  glasses, 
then  let  the  frames  be  raised  at  bottom,  about  six  inches,  in 
order  to  give  them  fall  liberty  to  shoot ;  and  according  as  the 
plants  rise  higher,  continue  to  raise  the  frame  in  proportion, 
in  the  manner  as  directed  in  the  work  of  next  month.  At  each 
time  of  raising  the  fran\e,  observe  to  close  up  the  vacancy  below, 
by  nuling  mats  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 
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For  the  particular  method  of  managing  the  above  frame«  see 
the  work  of  May. 

The  above  practise  of  occasionallv  raiting  the  frame,  accord- 
ing as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  is  only  principally  necessary 
where  it  may  be  required  to  have  any  particular  larger  growing 
sorts  of  these  tender-annuals  drawn  up  in  a  strong  growth  and 
tall  stature,  as  was  formerly  in  much  request,  such  as  the  giant 
cockscombs,  tricolors,  &c  which,  sometimes,  by  that  means, 
are  run  up  four  to  five  or  six  feet  high  ;  and  in  the  cockscombs, 
the  stem-crowned  by  a  very  large  crested  flower-head  $  but  ai 
the  culture  in  drawing  these  kinds  in  tall  growth  being  attend- 
(M  with  a  great  deal  of  particular  care  and  trouble,  it  is  not 
now  so  generally  practised  as  formerly,  especially  as  the  same 
kinds  of  plants  in  moderate  growth  are  more  conveniently 
raised,  and  better  adapted  for  general  occasions. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  either  of  a  drawing- 
frame,  or  glass-case,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  tall  grow- 
ing cockscombs,  tricolors,  and  other  curious  annual  plants,  it 
may  be  effected  to  greater  advantage. 

The  drawing- frame  is  either  one  entire  deep  frame,  or  compos- 
ed of  two,  three,  or  more  different  frames,  all  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth  ;  and  each  about  nine  or  ten  inches  deep, 
except  the  frame  of  the  glasses,  and  that  must  be  twelve  inches 
deep  in  front  and  eighteen  at  the  back  :  and  being  all  of  equal 
dimensions  in  width  and  length,  made  in  a  very  exact  manner, 
to  fix  one  to  the  top  of  another,  appearing  as  but  one  frame, 
when  all  thus  joined  3  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — 

Begin  first  with  the  deepest  frame  ;  then  when  the  plants 
have  reached  the  glasses,  let  the  said  frame  be  taken  up,  and 
in  its  place  set  one  of  the  others,  and  immediately  fix  the  deep- 
est frame  upon  that,  as  above ;  and  then,  when  they  have 
filled  that  space,  let  another  frame  be  added  ^  observing,  as 
above,  to  let  the  deepest  or  sloping  frame  be  always  placed 
uppermost,  in  order  to  receive  the  glasses.  —For  a  description 
of  the  glass-case  for  this  occasion,  see  Flower  Garden  of  May, 

As  to  those  cockscombs,  tricolors,  balsams,  and  the  like  kinds, 
which  were  sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  they 
will  now  be  ready  to  prick  out. 

They  must,  in  order  to  bring  tnem  forward,  be  pricked  out 
upon  a  new  hot- bed  3  therefore,  let  one  be  prepared  for  them 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  making  it  about  two 
feet,  or  two  and  a  half  high  in  dung.     Set  on  a  frame,  and  lay 
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in  five  or  six  inches  depth  of  rich  earth ;  tnen  removing  the 
plants  from  the  seed-bed,  priclc  them  in  this  at  three  or  four 
inches  distance  from  each  other  5  give  them  a  very  moderate 
fvatering>  pat  on  the  glasses,  and  shade  the  plants  carefully 
from  the  sun,  till  they  have  taken  good  root.  Let  Ihe  glasses 
be  raised  every  day,  as  occasion  requires,  to  let  the  steam  out, 
and  also  to  admit  fresh  air  to  the  plants. 

These  plants  are  to  be  managed,  in  every  respect,  as  direc* 
ted  above  for  the  early  raised  plants  of  the  same  kinds. 

Sowing  any  of  the  above  kinds  of  tender  annuals,  if  omitted 
in  the  two  former  months,  may  still  be  done :  and  the  plants 
raised  from  this  sowing,  may  be  brought  to  flower  in  July, 
August,  &c. 

The  sorts  which  you  may  yet  sow  are  cockscombs,  tricolors, 
balsams,  globe  amaranthus,  egg-plants,  and  also  the  ice-plant, 
or  any  other  sorts,  observing  the  same  method  in  sowing  as 
directed  in  February  and  March, 

Pricking  out  and  sovnng  leu  tender  Annuah. 

A  slight  bot-bed  should  also  be  made  now  to  prick  some  of 
the  second  class,  or  less  tender  annual  plants  upon,  which  were 
raised  last  month. 

The  principal  sorts  are,  marvel  of  Peru,  China-asters,  India- 
pinks,  ten- weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  French  and  African  mari- 
golds, and  chrysanthemums,  likewise  common  balsams,  basil, 
capsicums,  and  love-apples,  yellow  sweet- sultan,  persicaria, 
tree-amaranthus,  purple  amaranthus,  prince's  feather  amaran» 
thus,  love-lies-bleeding  amaranthus,  convolvulus  major,  scarlet 
convolvulus,  palma-Ghristi,  scabious,  alkekengi  or  winter  cher- 
ry, tobacco-plant,  zinnia,  Indian  corn,  gourds,  &c.  all  of  which, 
if  pricked  out  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed,  may  be  forwarded 
considerably  to  a  flowering  state. 

Therefore,  where  convenient,  in  having  a  prober  supply  of 
hot-dung  and  frames,  &c.  it  is  adviseable  to  prepare  a  moderate 
hot-bed  about  the  middle  or  any  time  of  this  month,  to  prick 
ont  a  quantity  of  the  principal  sorts  of  the  above ;  make  the 
bed  only  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung ;  and  having  set  on  a 
frame,  earth  the  bed  six  inches  thick ;  then  draw  out  of  the 
seed-bed  some  of  the  strongest  plants,  and  prick  them  in  the 
new  bed,  three  or  four  inches  distant,  and  give  a  little  water ; 
and  likewise  prick  some  in  pots,  placed  also  in  the  hot-bed 
then  put  on  the  lights,  and  allow  shads  from  the  sun,  till  the 
plants  have  struck  root  3  being  careful  to  admit  fresh  air  daily, 
and  repeat  the  waterings  occasionally.  Or,  in  default  of  frames 
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Blc,  to  place  over  the  above  hot- bed,  may  cover  with  an  awniog 
of  mats  ',  or  also  in  want  of  hot-beds,  may  prick  them  in  a  bed 
of  oataral  earth,  aboot  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  fix  some 
boopt  across,  and  let  the  mats  be  drawn  over  Ihem  every  night, 
and  also  occasionally  in  the  day-time,  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  by  drawing  them  over  the  north  side  particularly,  to  break 
off  the  cutting  air,  and  leave  the  front  next  the  sun  open.  The 
plants  are  to  remain  in  these  beds  about  a  month,  or  five  or  six 
weeks :  then  let  (hem  be  taken  up  with  a  bdl  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  borders,  or  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  flower  $  and  some  of  the  more  curious  sorts  plant 
also  into  pots. 

The  seeds  of  French  and  African  marigolds,  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, may  yet  be  sown  ;  likewise  balsams,  marvel  of  Peru, 
China-aster,  and  India-pink,  love-apples,  capsicums,  ten-week 
stocks,  mignonette,  and  of  all  the  other  kinds  before  mentioned. 
See  Second  CUus  of  Annuals, 

Let  the  above  seeds  be  sown  in  a  moderate  hot- bed,  in  the 
first  or  second  week  of  the  month  ;  let  the  bed  be  often  re- 
freshed with  light  sprinklings  of  water,  both  before  and  after 
the  plants  appear.  Where  there  is  no  frame  to  spare,  the  beds 
mav  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  every 
night,  and  in  bad  weather.  When  the  plants  appear,  let  them 
have  a  great  deal  of  free  air,  by  taking  the  covers  entirely  off 
every  mild  day ;  but  let  them  be  sheltered  a-nights,  and  in  bad 
weather,  as  aforesaid. 

Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  plants  will  be 
fit  to  prick  out,  which  must  be  into  beds  of  light  earth  in  the 
natural  groud  5  and  when  they  have  stood  there  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  they  must  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  plan« 
ted  in  the  borders,  pots,  &c. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convcniency  of  hot-beds  in  which  to 
sow  and  raise  this  class  of  annual  flowers,  may  sow  most  of 
them  in  a  warm  border ;  especially  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month,  or  when  the  weather  is  become  settled  and 
warm,  or  sown  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month, 
and  defended  on  cold  nights,  &c.  with  mats. 

Sowing  hardy  Anmuah. 

Hardy  annual  flower-seeds  may  yet  be  sown  in  the  borders 
and  other  parts  of  this  garden,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  flower,  and  in  pots,  &c. 

The  sorts  which  will  yet  suoceeidare,  convolvulus  major  and 
minor,  the  Tangier  and  sweet-sr  r  tH.  peas,  Moldavian  balmt 
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wliite  alysson^  cyanns,  and  Dastartiams ;  likewise  lapines,  lark« 
spor,  flos  Adonis,  and  sweet  sultans,  poppy,  hawk-weed,  also 
randy-tuft,  dwarf  lychnis,  uigella,  alkekengi,  LobePs  catch-fly. 
Vena's  navel-wort  and  looking-glass,  virgin  stock,  snails, 
hedge-hogs,  caterpillars,  scarlet  pea,  crown  pea,  winged  pea, 
dwarf  and  large  annaal  sanflower,  persicaria,  belvidere,  and 
lavateras,  oriental  mallow,  strawberry  spinach,  xeranthemum, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  annuals. — See  the  LUt  of  PlanU. 

Let  the  above  hardy  annaal  seeds  be  sown  in  small  patches 
in  the  borders,  beds,  pots^  &c.  to  remain  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  two  former  months ;  or  some  virgin  stocks  may 
be  sown  in  a  drill  for  an  edging. 

Let  them  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather,  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  come  up. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  let  all  the  larger  growing  kinds  be  thinned  where  they 
have  risen  too  thick ;  observing  to  clear  away  the  weakest,  and 
leave  the  strongest  plants  standing  t  allowing  each  kind,  accord- 
isg  to  its  size,  full  room  to  grow. 

For  example,  most  of  the  sorts,  except  the  sun-flower  and 
persicaria,  &c.  should  be  left  several  in  each  patch,  some  more, 
some  less,  according  to  their  nature  of  growth  :  but  leave  only 
one  plant  of  the  sun  flower,  persicaria,  and  belvidere,  in  each 
|>atch  I  and  of  the  lavaterat,  oriental  mallow,  and  strawberry 
spinach,  leave  only  two  or  three  plants  in  each  place. 

Any  of  the  smaller  or  moderate  growing  kinds  of  the  above 
annuals  may  also  be  sown  in  pots,  as  scarlet  and  sweet  peas, 
candy-tuft,  lupines,  larkspurs,  ten-week  stocks,  mignonette, 
▼irgin-stock,  convolvulus  minor,  &c. 

Tem-weekB  Stocli  and  Mignonette. 

May  now  sow  ten- weeks  stocks  and  mignonette  in  any  warm 
border,  or  bed  of  light  earth,  or  in  pots,  &c.  for  transplanting , 
sowing  either  on  the  surface  separately  and  raked  in  evenly, 
or  covered  in  lightly  with  fine  earth ;  or  may  sow  them  thin  in 
drills ;  they  will  soon  come  np,  and  he  fit  for  transplantation  in 
May  and  June  5  or  some  of  each  of  these  may  be  sown  in  small 
^tches  in  the  borders,  and  in  pots,  &a.  to  remain  ^  and  the 
plants  thinned,  especially  the  stocks,  to  three  or  four  in  each 
patch. 

Care  of  Hyacinthi  and  other  dhaice  Flowers, 

Hyacinths  and  tulips,  rananculnses  and  anemones,  will  now 
06  coming  fast  into  bloom. 
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llie  more  carious  and  valuable  varieties  of  these  flowers, 
which  are  planted  together  in  beds,  deserve  particular  care. 
Heavy  rains,  cutting  or  strong  winds,  and  sharp  frosts,  would 
do  them  much  harm ;  and  the  sun  if  permitted  to  shine  upon 
them  fully,  would  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  flowers  in  a  short 
time.  If  they  are  therefore  screened  from  all  these  occasion  - 
ally,  by  a  covering  of  hoops  and  mats^  it  will  not  only  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  will  continue  them  longer  in 
bloom.  The  hoop  must  be  kept  constantly  over  the  beds ;  and 
the  mats,  or  canvas,-  always  in  readiness,  in  order  for  drawing 
on  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  flowers.  Ob- 
serving, the  hoops  or  arches  should  now  be  erected  higher,  to 
admit  of  viewing  the  flowers  more  readily,  which  may  be  effect- 
ed by  nailing  them  to  stakes  ^ranged  at  a  due  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  beds 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  let  the  mats  be  drawn  over 
the  hoops  every  sunny  day,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  let. 
them  remain  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon^  and  then  take 
them  off  again. 

The  mats  should  also  be  drawn  on  at  ail  times  when  it  rains 
iiard,  and  when  the  winds  are  strong,  for  such  weather  would 
beat  down  the  flowers  and  break  their  stalks. 

The  flowers  should  also  be  sheltered  every  night  when  there 
•  an  appearance  of  bad  weather. 

Observe,  however,  the  above  care  of  covering,  &c.  is  only 
advised  for  some  of  the  finest  or  more  valuable  sorts  in  beds, 
to  continue  their  bloom  beautiful  as  long  as  possible  -,  and  as  to 
the  common  soits,  whether  growing  in  beds  together  or  disper* 
sed  about  the  borders,  &c.  leave  them  to  nature ;  they  will  also 
blow  freel|r^  only  of  shorter  duration,  in  full  beauty,  than  those 
that  are  occasionally  defended  as  above. 

Where  the  stalks  of  hyacinths  run  up  in  large  heavy  flower- 
spikes,  and  are  not  able  to  bear  up  their  flowers,  let  them  be 
supported,  by  placing  a  short  stick  to  each  plant;  and  the  stalk 
flien  neatly  fastened  to  the  stick. 

Camatiant  vi  Pots. 

The  best  carnations  in  pots  must  now  have  ajj^ood  share  of 
attention,  and  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
growth. 

Keep  the  pots  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from 
decayed  leaves,  and  let  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  be 
stirred,  if  it  binds  hard  -,  for  this  will  encourage  the  plants  to 
shoot,  and  will  also  give  an  air  of  neatness.     W^ater  the  oots 
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«flen  in  dry  warm  weather,  for  they  will  require  it  moderately 
every  second  or  third  day,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  other- 
wise'the  plants  will  shoot  weakly,  and  produce  but  slender 
flower- stalks. 

When  the  flower-stalks  have  advanced  near  a  foot  long,  let 
them  be  supported  with  neat  straight  sticks. 

Sowing  Carnations, 

Now  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  carnations  and 
pinks. 

But  these  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  first  or  second  week  of 
the  month ;  either  in  an  east  border,  or  let  some  small  spot  of 
rich  light  ground  be  neatly  dug,  and  divided  into  beds  about 
^hree  feet  broad,  making  the  surface  even.  Sow  the  teed  on 
the  surface  tolerably  thick,  each  sort  separate ;  and  either  rake 
them  in  lightly,  or  if  the  surface  is  first  raked,  and  the  seeds 
then  sown,  cover  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  there- 
abouts, with  fine  light  earth. 

These  beds,  if  the  weather  should  prove  very  dry,  should  be 
often  sprinkled  with  light  waterings,  and  in  about  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks,  the  plants  will  appear. 

For  the  further  management  of  the  plants,  tee  the  work  of  the 
preceding  and  following  month. 

Planting  Carnations. 

Carnations,  not  yet  finally  planted  into  the  borders,  beds,  or 
pots  where  intended  they  should  remain  to  flower,  may  still  be 
done,  but  should  be  performed  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
this  month  at  latest  5  removing  them  with  balls,  and  watered 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Planting  and  sowing  Polyanthus 

Polyanthuses  may  still  be  planted,  and  also  propagated  by 
rooted  slips :    and  the  seed  may  be  sowed. 

But  these  works  should  be  done  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  otherwise  the  seedling  plants  particu- 
larly will  not  get  strength  enough  to  flower  strong  next 
year. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  on  a  border  of  light  earth,  not  much 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  sow  it  pretty  thick,  and  rake  it  in  lightly 
with  an  even  hand. 

When  the  plants  come  ap,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  give  occasional  light  waterings  in  dry  vreather;  in  July  or 
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August  prick  them  out  on  a  shady  border^  three  inches  asunder, 
giving  them  some  water. 

Such  polyanthuses  as  were  raised  last  year  from  seed,  will, 
many  of  them,  be  now  in  bloom,  and  should  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  the  best  flowers  marked,  in  order  to  their  being  trans- 
planted to  a  place  by  themselves,  or  for  propagation  by  rooted 
off- sets. 

Management  of  Pott  of  Perennial  Plantt  in  general. 

Give  fresh  earth  to  such  pots  of  perennial  plants  as  were  not 
dressed  and  new  earthed  in  March.  The  method  is  this  $  first 
loosen  the  earth  on  the  top,  and  down  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  a  little  way ;  then  take  out  the  loose  earth,  and  clear  away 
all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants ;  this  done,  fill  up  the  pots 
again  with  some  rich  new  compost,  and  then  give  the  whole 
a  gentle  watering. 

The  plants  will  receive  great  benefit  from  this  dressing ;  and 
where  it  was  not  done  in  March,  it  should  not  be  put  off 
longer  than  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Or  where  the  plants  of  these  kinds  are  in  small  pots,  and 
stand  in  need  of  shifting  into  larger  pots  and  fresh  earth,  it  may 
still  be  performed  early  in  the  month  :  in  doing  which,  turn 
each  plant  out  of  its  present  pot,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
trim  the  outside  roots,  and  pare  away  some  of  the  old  earth  ; 
and  having  fresh  mould  in  the  new  pot,  place  the  plant  therein, 
fill  up  with  more  new  earth,  and  give  water. 

Remember,  in  dry  weather,  to  supply  all  plants  in  pots  with 
water  :  this  is  a  material  article,  and  should  not  be  omitted. 

Planting  and  propagating  Perennials,  S^c, 

Most  sorts  of  perennials  and  biennials  of  the  fibrous-rooted 
tribe  may  yet  be  planted  5  and  many  sorts  propagated  by  off- 
sets, &c. 

The  sorts  which  may  yet  be  planted  are,  golden-rods,  Mi- 
chaelmas daisies,  perennial  asters  and  perennial  sun-flowers ;  also 
Canterbury  bells,  columbmes,  Greek  valerian,  tcabiouses,  cam- 
panulus,  catch- fly,  rose-campion,  rockets,  lychnises,  bachelor's- 
buttons,  sweet-williams,  pinks,  carnations,  wall-flowers,  holly- 
hocks, and  French  honey- suckles,  peached-leaved  bell-flower, 
fox  gloves,  tree- primrose,  double  feverfew,  everlasting  peas, 
fraxioella,  saxifrages,  gentian,  crimson  cardinal  flower,  double 
lady's-smock,  double  ragged  robbin,  and  lychnidea.  Likewise 
polyanthuses,  primroses,  auriculas,  double-dusies,  double- 
chamomiie,  thrift,  London  pride,  gentianella,  with  most  other 
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sorts  of  the  fibrous«rooted  plants,  may  still  be  safely  removed. 
— See  the  Catalogue. 

Let  all  the  above  kinds  of  plants  be  taken  np  now  carefully, 
with  small  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  if  possible,  and  plant 
them  in  the  places  where  wanted,  and  water  them  5  repeat  the 
waterings  in  dry  weather ;  and  the  plants  will  all  flower  this 
year,  each  at  its  respective  time  of  flowering ;  and,  in  the  pe- 
rennial sorts,  the  same  roots  continue  many  years,  and  flower 
annually;  but  the  biennials  in  most  sorts  only  flower  one  year 
in  good  perfection. 

Many  of  the  above  perennials,  not  much  advanced  for  flow- 
ering, may  abo  still  be  propagated  by  off-sets,  &c. 

Sowing  Perennials  and  Biennials, 

Now  sow  such  perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds  as  are 
intended  to  be  sown  this  season. 

The  sorts  proper  to  sow  now  are  wall-flowers,  stock  July- 
flowers,  sweet-williams,  columbines,  campanula,  tree- primrose, 
and  Greek- valerian  3  likewise  hollyhocks  and  French  honey- 
suckles, with  the  single  catch- fly,  rose  campion,  scarlet-lychnis, 
and  the  seeds  of  most  other  sorts  of  hardy  flbrous-rooted  peren- 
nials and  biennials,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

These  seeds  may  either  be  sown  on  borders,  or  in  three  or 
four  feet  wide  beds  of  rich  earth,  and  raked  in,  or  covered 
evenly  with  earth ;  the  largest  seed  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  deep  3  nor  the  smaller  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  j 
iX  the  larger  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills. —  See  March, 

The  beds  wherein  the  above  or  any  other  sorts  of  perennial 
and  biennial  flower-seeds  are  sown  must  be  frequently  watered 
moderately  in  d>7  weather ;  this  should  be  practised  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  by  which  means  the  plants 
will  rise  stronger,  and  grow  away  freely 

Tuberoses. 

Plant  some  tuberoses,  in  a  hot-bed,  or  m  a  hot-house,  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  they  will  succeed  those  in  bloom  which 
were  planted  in  March. 

But  it  none  were  planted  in  that  month,  this  now  is  a  very 
good  time  to  begin  to  put  in  some  of  these  roots. 

Procure  some  good  sound  roots  from  the  seed-shops,  when 
they  come  from  abroad  ;  for  those  roots  are  seldom  propagated 
in  this  country,  as  they  are  too  tender  to  prosper  in  the  com- 
mon ground^  so  that  tber«  are  great  quantities  imported  every 
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year  from  Italy.  Flaving  procured  the  roots>  let  the  looser 
outer  skins  be  taken  off;  and  if  there  be  any  off-sets,  let  these 
be  also  taken  away :  then  plant  tlie  roots  in  pots  of  rich  light 
earth,  one  root  in  a  pot,  inserted  an  ineh  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  3  then  set  the  pots  either  in  a  moderate  hot« 
0ed,  plunging  them  to  their  rims  in  the  earth  of  the  bed^  or  in 

bark- bed  of  a  hot-house,  &c. 

To  those  in  a  hot-bed  admit  only  a  small  pottion  of  air  into 
fhe  b^d,  till  the  roots  begin  to  shoot ;  and  they  must  have  bat 
very  little  water  till  they  come  up  ;  then  water  them  moderate- 
ly twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  and  admit  fresh  air  every  day,  by 
raising  the  glasses;  and  as  the  stems  of  the  plants  rise  in 
height,  the  frame  should  be  raised  accordingly,  that  they  may 
have  full  liberty  to  shoot ;  for  the  stems  generally  rise  a  yard 
or  more  high.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the 
glasses  may,  in  fine  days,  be  taken  entirely  off;  which,  by  ad- 
mitting the  free  air,  will  strengthen  the  plants  ;  but  put  them 
on  every  night  and  also  in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather 
happens  to  be  very  wet  or  cold. 

But  those  that  are  placed  in  a  hot-bouse,  require  no  farther 
care  than  occasional  waterings,  and  fresh  air,  in  common  with 
the  other  plants  of  that  department ;  and  in  which  they  will 
flower  in  good  perfection^  with  much  less  trouble  than  in  a  hot- 
bed. 

Those  roots  which  are  planted  now  will  begin  to  blow  in 
June  or  July  3  at  which  time  the  plants  may  be  moved  to  where 
you  think  proper,  either  in  the  open  air  or  into  any  apartment 
of  a  house ;  they  will  continue  to  flower  for  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

Those  who  would  propagate  these  roots,  may  perform  it  by 
off-sets  from  the  main  root,  like  other  bulbs,  separated  there- 
from when  out  of  the  ground ;  either  when  taken  up  at  the 
decay  of  the  stalk  and  leaves  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  previous 
to  their  being  planted  again  ;  and  which  off-sets  are  to  be  plan- 
ted in  March,  or  the  beginning  of  this  month,  in  a  bed  of  per- 
fectly dry  and  light  earth  ;  and  the  bed  to  be  sheltered  with  a 
garden  frame  and  glass  till  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  or,  in 
order  to  forward  them  more  in  their  growth,  you  may  make  a 
slight  hot-bed  to  plant  them  in  at  hrst ;  they  are  to  remain  til 
after  Michaelmas,  observing  in  dry  weather  to  water  them  fre- 
quently, which  will  cause  the  roots  to  swell ;  and  are  to  be 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  decay,  in  October,  &c.  observing^ 
that  if  the  weather  should  prove  very  wet  or  frosty  before  that 
time,  you  must  again  shelter  them  as  above. 
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They  mast  be  planted  again  in  the  following  spring,  as  above 
directed,  and  taken  up  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  and  the  year 
after  they  Mrill  produce  flowers.  Observe  to  manage Jhem  as 
directed  for  the  flowering  roots. 

Care  of  Auriculat  in  bloom. 

Auriculas  will  now  begin  to  blow  ^  care  must  therefore  be 
taken  to  protect  the  curious  sorts  in  pots  from  rain  and  wind, 
and  also  from  too  much  sun. 

The  farina  or  mealy  dust  which  overspreads  the  surface  of 
those  flowers,  contributes,  exceedingly  to  their  lustre  and  beau- 
ty $  this  must  therefore  be  preserved  upon  them  \  the  least 
shower  of  rain  would  easily  wash  it  off;  it  is  also  liable  to 
be  blown  off  by  the  winds ;  and  the  sun,  if  permitted  to  shine 
freely  on  the  flowers,  would  occasion  them  soon  to  fade. 

Therefore,  where  it  is  required  to  have  the  more  curious  or 
choice  varieties  blow  in  the  best  perfection,  the  pots  contaiuing 
the  plants  should,  according  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  be 
immediately  removed  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  auricula 
stage,  or  where  the  flowers  may  be  protected  occasionally  from 
8a(£  weather  as  would  deface  the  bloom.  The  stand  or  stage 
should  have  from  three  to  Ave  or  six  ranges  of  shelves,  ab&ut 
•six  inches  wide,  rising  theatrically  one  above  another,  from 
the  front :  having  the  back  generally  placed  against  a  shady 
waU,  pale,  or  other  building ;  it  must  be  constantly  covered 
at  top,  water-tight,  slopping  to  the  back  part ;  but  the  front 
or  two  ends  must  only  be  covered  occasionally,  by  having  some 
canvas  or  mats  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  front  and  ends,  by 
way  of  curtain,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  readily  let  down 
and  drawn  up  at  pleasure,  which,  when  the  air  is  very  sharp, 
or  in  high  winds,  or  driving  rains,  must  be  let  down  to  shelter 
the  flowers  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  let  the 
front  be  constantly  open.  Or  this  may  also  be  used  occasion- 
ally to  shade  the  flowers  from  the  sun,  where  it  has  access  in 
the  heat  of  the  day :  observing,  however,  generally,  not  to  let 
the  screen  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  flowers. 

Watering  must  likewise  be  observed  during  the  time  the 
olants  are  on  the  stage  ;  let  them  therefore  be  examined,  at 
least  once  every  day,  to  see  where  water  is  wanted  ;  and  let 
such  pots  as  stand  in  need  of  that  article  be  immediately  supplied 
with  it.  In  doing  this,  let  no  water  fall  on  the  flowers,  for 
Ihat  would  also  wash  off  the  afore-mentioned  farinaceous  bloom, 
and  greatly  deface  their  beauty. 
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Let  the  water  be  always  given  in  moderate  qoantities. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  pots  perfectly  neat^  free  from  weeds 
and  every  sort  of  litter  :  snffer  no  decayed  leaves  to  remain 
on  the  plants,  bat  let  such^  as  soon  as  they  appear^  be  taken  oS, 
By  thns  placing  your  auricula  pots  on  a  covered  stage,  it 
not  only  preserves  the  flowers  much  longer  in  beauty,  but  you 
also  more  readily  view  them,  and  they  shew  themselves  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  when  placed  on  the  ground. 

Saving  Auricula  Seed  for  Propagation. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  save  seed  from  auriculas,  \n  order 
for  sowing,  whereby  to  obtain  new  varieties,  let  the  flowers  of 
which  you  would  save  it  be  marked  when  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  removed  off  the  stage  as  soon  as  the  flower  begins  to  fade, 
and  plunge  them  in  a  border  where  the  [^ants  can  enjoy  the 
morning  sun  freely  till  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  but  not 
longer. 

Water  them  often  in  dry  weather,  and  suffer  no  weeds  to 
grow  in  the  pots  or  near  them  ;  likewise  take  care  that  they 
are  at  no  time  too  much  shaded  with  any  large  growing  plants, 
but  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  the  benefit  of  showers  ot 
rain. 

The  seed  will  be  ripe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  July,  when 
you  must  gather  the  seed  pods  as  they  ripen,  otherwise  the 
seed  will  soon  scatter  upon  the  ground. 

Propagating  Auriculas  by  Slipi, 

Auriculas  are  also  increased  by  the  off-sets  or  suckers  which 
rise  from  the  roots  and  sides  of  the  old  plants  $  and  this  is  a 
proper  time  to  slip  them  off  and  plant  them. 

They  will  now  readily  take -root,  and  as  the  plants  are  now 
in  bloom,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  flowers,  and 
taking  the  slips  from  the  plants  of  those  you  like  best,  observ* 
mg  to  slip  Ihem  off  close,  with  as  much  root- part  as  possible. 

Plant  the  slips  either  in  a  shady  border,  for  two  or  three 
months,  then  potted,  or  let  each  slip  be  planted  singly,  in  a 
small  pot  of  fresh  earth,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  p4ace,  and 
then  give  the  whole  a  moderate  watering ;  repeating  it  often 
In  dry  weather.  But  in  the  common  auriculas,  for  the  flower- 
borders,  &c.  the  slips  may  be  planted,  the  smaller  either  in  a 
shady  border  till  autumn,  especially  the  smaller ;  or  the  strong 
slips,  planted  at  once  in  the  borders  or  beds  to  remain. 

The  propagating  these  plants  by  slips  is  the  only  method  in 
increase  the  sorts  you  like  ;  for  the  slips  or  svckers  will  pro* 
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dace  exactly  the  same  kind  of  flowers  as  those  of  the  plants 
from  whence  they  were  taken :  which  is  not  so  with  the  seed- 
ling  plants ;  for  the  principal  intention  of  florists  by  raising 
them  from  seed  is  to  procure  new  sorts  $  for  there  are  always 
new  varieties  •obtained  from  seed  ;  and,  perhaps,  oat  of  some 
hundreds  so  raised,  not  one  proves  exactfy  like  the  original  or 
parent  plant  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved,  or  probably 
bat  very  few  that  have  the  properties  reqaisite  for  a  real  good 
fiower;  bat  the  curioas  in  flowers  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
acquisition  of  one  or  two  new  varieties  that  have  all  the  due 
properties ;  and,  as  above  hinted,  when  any  new  variety  is 
thus  obtained,  the  next  care  is  to  propagate  it  by  the  slips  or 
suckers  which  arise  from  the  side  of  the  main  plant 

Care  of  Seedling  Auriculas,  and  sawing  Auricula  Seeds, 

Seedling  aaricalas,  which  were  sown  last  autumn,  or  this 
spring,  now  demand  attention  }  these  plants,  when  newly  come 
op,  or  while  quite  young,  will  succeed  best  if  they  have  some 
protection  from  the  full  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  they  must 
therefore  be  shaded  from  it  occasionally. 

If  they  were  sown  and  raised  in  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  these 
should  be  removed  to  a  shady  border  towards  the  latter  end  of 
diis  month  :  the  place  should  be  open  to  the  morning  sun  till 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  but  shaded  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
watered  often  in  dry  weather. 

Such  auricula  plants  as  were  raised  last  year  from  seed,  will 
now  many  of  them  begin  to  flower,  when  you  should  examine 
them  ;  and  snch  as  produce  the  largest  flowers,  and  have  good 
colours,  should  be  marked  and  planted  in  pots  for  stage  flow- 
ers :  bnt  the  common  flowers,  that  is,  those  that  have  but  ^ 
ordinary  colours,  &c.  should  be  mostly  planted  in  the  borders, 
among  other  low  flowering  plants  $  and  those  which  are  planted 
in  pots  should,  in  the  following  year's  bloom,  be  again  examin- 
ed, when  yon  will  be  more  able  to  judge  of  their  properties  ; 
and  those  of  them  that  do  not  merit  a  place  among  stage- 
flowers  should  be  transplanted  into  the  common  borders. 

Note. — Auricula  seed  may  still  be  sown  :  but  it  must  be  done 
in  the  first  or  second  week  in  this  month ;  may  either  be  sown 
jn  an  east  border,  to  have  only  the  morning  sun,  or  in  large 
pots,  &c.  placed  in  such  a  situation. 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

This  is  the  time  to  sow  seeds  of  balm  of  Gilead,  and 
may  als'^  oUa*^  cuttings  of  the  stalks ;   these  plants  are  of 
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the  perennial  kind^  and  the  stems  and  leaves  remain  all  the  year. 
If  protected  in  winter ;  are  much  esteemed  for  the  agreeable 
scent  of  their  leaves,  and  make  very  proper  furnitare  for  the 
beds  and  borders  of  this  garden  in  summer,  as  they  rise  in 
a  branchy-bushy  growth,  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  but  the 
flowers  being  very  small,  make  no  ornamental  appearance 
which,  however,  is  compensated  by  the  odoriferous  fsagrance 
of  the  plants. 

The  plants  being  rather  of  a  tender  quality,  requiring  pro- 
tection in  winter  of  a  green-house  or  garden-frame,  some  are 
commonly  kept  in  pots  for  that  occasion,  and  of  which  a  part 
may  in  this,  or  next  month,  be  transplanted  with  balls  into 
some  principal  borders. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  either  on  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  natural  earth,  in  a  warm  situation ;  but  it  will  be 
most  adviseable  to  sow  them  on  a  moderate  hot-hed,  as  the 
plants  raised  by  this  method  will  be  brought  greatly  forward  in 
the  spring ;  observing  the  same  method  of  sowing  the  seed  and 
managing  the  plants,  as  directed  for  the  less  tender  or  hardier 
sorts  of  annual  plants,  such  as  China-aster,  India-pink,  African 
and  French  marigold,  &c. 

The  balm  of  Oilead  may  likewise  be  propagated  by  cattings 
of  the  stalks,  and  where  the  plants  have  been  preserved  in  fran|ies» 
or  in  green-houses,  all  winter,  some  of  them  will  have  stalks 
proper  for  that  method  of  propagation  ;  or,  if  they  are  not  now 
furnished  with  stalks,  they  will  have  produced  strong  ones  by 
the  middle  of  June :  cut  off  some  of  the  strongest,  and  divide 
them  into  lengths  of  six  inches,  and  plant  them  either  in  large 
pots,  several  in  each,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  hot- bed  to  expedite 
their  rooting :  or,  plant  them  in  pots  in  the  open  air,  and 
shaded ;  or  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  four  or  five  in- 
ches asunder,  observing,  in  the  whole,  to  give  proper  waterings, 
and  they  will  readily  take  root,  and  be  ht  to  transplant  in  two 
months. 

When  intended  to  preserve  the  plauts  all  winter,  they  must 
be  potted,  in  order  to  be  placed  either  in  a  green-house  or  in 
a  garden-frame,  defended  occasionally  with  the  glasses  and 
other  coverings  in  severe  weather,  and  they  will  continue  green 
all  winter. 

Plandng  Evergreem, 

Evergreens  shrubs  and  trees,  of  many  sorts,  may  yet  be  plan* 
ted.  But  this  should  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
or  as  soon  after  as  possible 
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Most  sorts  will  yet  otar  removal  successfoUy,  such  as  hollies, 
bays,  evergreen-oaks,  and  yews  ;  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  and 
laurnstionsi  phillyreas,  alaternuses,  and  pyracantba;  ever- 
green-cytisus  and  cistuses  of  all  sorts  j  also  the  arbutus,  or 
strawberry  tree ;  evergreen-cassine  and  magnolias  ^  arbor- 
vitse,  and  rhododendron  j  likewise  pines,  firs,  cypress,  junipers, 
savins,  cedars,  &c. 

Open  for  each  shrub,  &c.  a  circular  hole  of  proper  width  and 
moderate  depth,  and  let  the  bottom  be  loosened  3  then  bring 
in  the  plants,  set  them  upright  in  the  holes,  and  let  the  earth 
be  very  well  brokeo  and  filled  in  about  the  roots  in  a  reffular 
manner ;  and  when  all  is  in,  tread  it  down  gently  round  the 
extreme  parts  and  stem  of  the  plant;  then  make  the  earth 
at  top  somewhat  hollow,  in  order  to  contain  water. 

In  transplanting  large  evergreens,  if  the  plants  can  be  con- 
Teniently  taken  up,  and  brought  with  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  it  should  be  done,  placing  them  in  the  holes,  with  the 
balls  entire  ;  or  previously,  in  planting  large  evergreens  pour 
some  water  into  each  hole,  and  with  your  spade  let  the 
water  and  earth  be  worked  up  together,  then  plant  them  as 
above. 

When  all  is  planted,  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  eartL 
about  their  roots ;  then  lay  some  mulch  on  the  surface  round 
each  plant ;  this  will  prevent  the  sun  and  wind  from  drying 
the  earth  too  fast  about  their  roots. 

Stakes  should  be  placed  to  such  tall  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
above  as  require  support ;  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted ;  let  the  stakes  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  fasten  the  stem  of  the  plant  securely  to  them  in  an  upright 
direction. 

Planting  Fl  Bering' Shrubs. 

Where  fiowering  shrubs  are  much  wanted,  they  may  yet  be 
removed ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  the  first  or  second  week 
of  the  month,  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  althea-frutex,  lilac,  Persian  lilac,  hypericum,  and  privet, 
will  yet  bear  transplanting;  also  the  bladder  and  scorpion 
senas,  honevsuckles  and  jasmines;  syringas  and  laburnums,  and 
Host  other  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees. 

When  they  are  planted,  water  them  well ;  and  repeat  it  once 
or  twice,  if  the  season  should  be  very  dry. 

Propagating  Flowering"  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 
For  the  methods  of  propagating  flowering  shrubs  and  ever- 
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greens,  see  the  work  of  The  Flower  Garden  and  Nursery  in 
March  ;  at  alto  T%e  Nursery  of  this  months  June»  July,  O^ 
tober,  and  November, 

Management  of  Chrass-  WaUu  and  Lawns, 

Grass  walks  and  lawns,  and  other  compartments  of  grass  ia 
the  garden,  shoald  be  kept  in  perfect  good  order. 

Roll  them  frequently,  and  let  the  grass  be  regularly  mown : 
observe  to  cut  it  always  close,  and  as  even  as  possible :  this 
should  be  particularly  regarded ;  for  when  the  lawns  and  walks 
are  so  badly  mown,  that  every'stroke  of  the  scythe  appears,  they 
make  a  very  disagreeable  appearance. 

To  keep  short  grass  lawns,  &c.  in  tolerable  good  order,  they 
should  be  mown  sometimes  once  a  week,  but  generally  not  less 
than  once  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at  farthest  However, 
never  suffer  grass  m  this  garden  to  grow  rank,  but  apply  the 
scythe  to  it  in  proper  time ;  then  the  mowing  may  be  perform- 
ed with  expedition  and  exactness,  and  with  greater  ease  to  the 
mower  J  generally  taking  opportunity  of  dewy  mornings,  as 
early  as  possible,  while  the  moisture  or  dew  remains,  which 
should  be  particularly  regarded  in  mowing  of  short  grass  in 
gardens,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  mow  it  close  and 
even. 

Rolling  of  principal  short-grass  lawns,  &c.  is  also  very  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  frequently  performed,  as  it  not  only  pre* 
serves  the  sward  firm,  smooth,  and  dean,  of  more  agreeable 
appearance  j  but  it  also  renders  the  grass  much  easier  to  mow 
with  proper  regularity :  and  it  would  therefore  be  eligible  to 
have  the  grass  sometimes  well  rolled  a  day  or  two  previous  t« 
mowing. 

Where  worm-casts  abound  considerably  on  your  grass,  let 
these  first  be  broken,  and  spread  about  with  a  pliable  pole  in 
a  dry  day,  before  you  use  the  roller :  when  that  is  done,  let  the 
grass  be  regularly  rolled ;  and  the  worm-casts  being  broken 
small,  and  scattered  about,  they  will  readily  stick  to  the  roller, 
provided  it  is  done  while  they  are  somewhat  moist,  not  too  wet. 
By  this  method  the  grass  will  be  made  perfectly  clean,  and 
yon  will  be  able  to  mow  it  to  greater  exactness. 

The  edge  of  the  lawns,  grass-walks,  &c.  should  now  be 
neatly  edged,  or  cut  even  with  an  edging-iron,  if  omitted  lait 
month ',  or  at  least  have  the  rough  edges  trimmed  close  and 
even  with  a  knife  or  shears  :  but  this  should  now  be  particularly 
practised  to  those  edges  next  gravel-walks,  and  should  alwa^** 
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be  done  just  before  the  grarel  ii  to  be  taraed  or  nevr  kud  down  $ 
and  afterwards  occasioiudly. 

Chravel  Walkt, 

Grayel-walki  shoald  now  be  broken  np  and  turned,  where 
it  was  not  done  in  March ;  for  it  is  time  now  to  put  them  into 
the  best  order  for  the  spring  and  summer  season. 

By  breaking  np  and  turning  gravel  at  this  season,  it  will 
not  only  destroy  weeds  and  moss,  but  the  walks  will  appear 
with  a  Jresh  and  lively  surface,  that  will  render  them  very 
agreeable  both  to  the  sight  Mid  to  walk  upon  during  Uie  sum- 
mer, &C. 

But  before  yon  begin  to  lay  or  turn  the  gravel,  the  edges  of 
the  walks,  if  they  are  grass,  should  be  first  neatly  trimmed  in 
dose,  or  edged  even  with  an  edging-iron,  &c.  as  above  directed : 
or  if  the  sides  are  planted  with  box,  it  should  be  gone  over 
with  the  garden  shears }  and  if  there  be  borders  next  to  the 
walks,  they  should  also  be  neatly  dug,  or  hoed,  and  cleaned,  and 
the  surface  raked  smooth,  and  you  will  then  proceed  in  a  work- 
man-like manner  5  for  when  the  edges  are  trimmed,  and  the 
borders  put  into  proper  order,  it  is  a  very  great  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  the  walks. 

In  turning  and  laying  gravel-walks,  let  the  same  method  be 
observed  now  as  mentioned  in  the  last  month :  do  it  in  dry 
weather ;  and  as  you  advance  with  the  turning  or  laying  the 
gravel,  observe  to  tread,  rake,  and  roll  the  surface  regularly 
every  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet  j  for  gravel  always  binds  a 
great  deal  the  best  when  it  is  fresh  stirred ;  the  roller  will  then 
have  the  greater  effect  in  rendering  the  body  of  the  walk  firm, 
and  the  surfiEu:e  close  and  smooth. 

Roll  the  gravel  frequently  after  it  has  been  turned  or  new 
laid ;  twice  or  thrice  a  week  will  not  be  .  too  ofken ;  but  never 
omit  rolling  the  walks  in  general  once  in  that  time.  Frequent 
rollings  will  render  the  walks  firm  and  beautiful,  and  will  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  moss. 

Gravel-walks  ridged  up  in  winter  should  now  be  levelled 
down  as  above. 

Make  new  gravel-walks  where  intended,  laying  the  gravel 
generally  about  five  or  six,  to  eight  or  ten  inches  Uiick ; 
though  as  the  two  last- mentioned  depths  would  probably  take 
op  more  gravel  than  could  be  conveniently  obtained  in  many 
places,  in  which  case  may  allot  the  more  moderate  depth  dP 
*hr#e  or  four,  to  five  or  six  inches,  and  in  making  of  which,  let 
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th«  same  method  be  observed  as  directed  in  March,  in  laying 
or  making  new  gravel-walks. 

Edgings  of  Box  and  Thrift, 

Box  may  yet  be  planted,  where  it  is  wanted^  for  edgings  to 
beds  or  borders  :  and  it  will  take  root  and  grow  freely,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  little  water  in  dry  weather. 

Thrift  may  also  be  planted.  This  will  make  an  agreeable 
edging,  if  planted  close  and  neat. 

Where  box-edgings  want  trimming,  it  shonld  now  be  done, 
although  this  is  not  the  general  season  for  clipping  these  edg- 
^gs  J  but  notwithstanding,  when  they  appear  uneven,  let  them 
40W  be  sheared,  and  they  will  then  appear  neat  till  Midsum- 
mer. 

Likewise,  where  edgings  of  thrift  have  grown  very  broad 
and  uneven,  let  them  be  cut  id  evenly  on  each  side,  and  they 
will  soon  shoot  and  appear  green  again,  in  proper  regularity. 

Where  any  of  the  above  edgings  have,  for  want  of  care, 
grown  into  rude  disorder,  they  should  be  taken  up,  slipped,  and 
replanted  in  a  done  regular  i«.anner. 

Sticking  and  trimmvig  Flowering' Plantg. 

Go  round  and  place  «tiks  tc  all  such  plants  as  require  sop- 
port,  and  let  them  be  well  securad  before  they  take  an  awkward 
growth  ',  which  work  should  be  'continued  occasionally,  accor- 
ding as  the  plants  advance  in  height 

Fix  the  sticks  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground  j  let  the 
stems  or  stalks  of  ts<e  plants  be  brought  near  the  sticks,  and 
tied  neatly  to  them  5  let  the.  ends  of  the  tyings  be  also  cut  off 
dose. 

The  sticks  should  be  well  proportioned  to  the  naturid  height 
of  each  plant :  for  it  looks  ill  to  see  a  tall  stick  set  for  the 
support  of  a  plant  of  low  growth. 

Take  off  all  straggling,  broken,  and  decayed  shoots  from  the 
plants  of  every  kind,  and  let  decayed  leaves  be  deared  away 
whenever  they  appear. 

Clean  and  dress  the  Borders,  ^c. 

First  destroy  weeds  in  every  part  before  they  grow  large  s 
they  will  now  rise  numerously  in  the  borders,  &c. 

Let  these  be  destroyed  by  the  hoe  or  hand,  as  it  is  most  con- 
venient ;  but  where  the  plants  stand  wide,  let  the  hoe  be  nsed, 
it  being  the  most  expeditious  method. 

Let  your  hoe  be  sharp :  take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  day 
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to  use  \t,  catting  the  weeds  up  clean  within  the  surface ;  aad 
id  eveiy  pAtt  between  the  plants  be  stirred  ;  and>  as  yon  go 
ab,  let  all  dead  leaves  and  straggling  shoots  be  taken  off. 

Then  rake  the  borders,  &c.  over  neatly  with  a  small  rake ; 
dearing  away,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  weeds  and  litter,  and 
let  the  surface  be  made  perfectly  clean  and  smooth ;  and  they 
will  thus  have  a  requisite,  fresh,  orderly  appearance,  agreeably 
for  the  spring  season. 


THE  NXJRSERY. 

Sowing  Evergreens,  Fhwering'Shrube,  mnd  Tree'Seedi. 

Finish  sowing  the  seeds  of  evergreens  and  all  other  tree 
and  shrub- seeds,  which  are  intended  to  be  sown  this  spring. 
In  the  evergreen  tribe  most  sorts  may  still  be  successfully  sown, 
such  as  pines  and  firs  of  all  kinds,  cedars,  cypress,  junipers,  and 
bays ;  also  the  acorns  of  evergreen  oaks,  and  the  seeds  of  most 
other  hardy  evergreens. 

All  the  above,  and  other  seeds  of  the  like  kinds,  may  be  sown, 
in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the  common  ground  j  or  may  sow  ce- 
dars, pines,  &c.  in  small  quantities,  in  boxes  or  pots,  for  the 
conveniency  of  moving  them  to  different  sitaa^ons,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Likewise  most  kinds  of  hardy  ueciduous  tree  and  shrub-seeds, 
both  of  our  own  growth,  or  from  America  and  other  foreign 
parts,  may  also  still  be  sown  in  this  month ;  but  the  sooner  in 
the  month  this  is  done  the  better. 

All  these  seeds  of  most  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  both 
of  the  evergreen  and  other  kinds,  may  be  sown  in  beds  of  light 
earth,  in  the  common  ground,  choosing  for  their  reception  a 
moderately  light  pliable  soil. 

Prepare. beds  to  sow  them  in,  three  or  four  feet  broad;  the 
earth  must  be  broken  fine,  and  the  surface  laid  perfectly  even. 
Note,  if  some  of  the  more  tender  or  choicer  kinds  of  these  shrub 
or  tree- seeds,  nuts,  &c.  are  sown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  would  forward  their  growth,  and  would 
be  particularly  adviseable  for  some  of  the  very  hard-seeded  or 
nut  kind  of  the  more  tender  sorts ;  but  where  there  is  not 
that  conveniency,  let  them  be  sown  in  beds  as  above,  in  the 
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When  this  is  the  case,  let  the  old  day  be  taken  entirely  off, 
and  immediately  apply  tome  more  that  is  fresh  and  well 
wrooght  Let  Uiis  foe  perfectly  well  closed  in  every  part,  to 
that  neither  wind  nor  wet  can  enter. 

Where  there  are  any  shoots  produced  from  the  stocks  below 
the  grafts,  let  them  be  rubbed  off  close  ;  for  these,  if  permitted 
to  grow,  would  starve  the  grafts ;  and  be  careful  also  to  eraiK- 
cate  all  root-suckert. 


New-Budded  Treei. 

Budded  trees  should  also  be  looked  over  about  this  time ; 
for  those  that  were  budded  last  summer  will  now  be  fking 
their  first  shoots,  and  therefore  demand  some  attention. 

These  first  shoots  from  the  inoculated  buds  are,  in  some 
seasons,  apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects  or  blights  :  and  these, 
if  not  prevented,  will  hinder  the  young  shoots  greatly,  and 
sometimes  entirely  spoil  them  :  but,  by  a  timely  attention,  the 
iigur)'  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented :  that  where  the 
ends  of  the  young  shoot  appear  crumpled,  and  the  leaves  cnrled 
np,  let  them  be  carefully  taken  off,  for  they  are  full  of  small 
insects.  By  this  practise  the  vermin  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading  mrther. 

lakewise  observe,  that  all  shoots  which  put  out  from  the 
stocks,  besides  the  proper  inserted  bud,  must  be  also  rubbed  off 
constantly  as  they  are  produced,  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
stock  may  go  to  Uie  support  of  the  bud-shoots  only. 

Hoeing  and  Weeding. 

Hoe  and  destroy  weeds  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  ', 
they  will  now  rise  abundantly  from  seed ;  but  by  applying  the 
hoe  to  them  while  young,  they  may  be  very  expeditiously  de- 
stroyed. 

Choose  dry  weather  always  to  destroy  weeds  by  hoe  >  let 
the  hoe  be  sharp,  and  take  the  advantage  of  the  weeds  while 
they  are  small,  and  cut  them  up  clean  within  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

There  is  nothing  like  destroying  weeds  in  due  time ;  for 
when  they  are  su&red  to  grow  large,  they  are  constantly  hurt- 
ful to  all  young  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  particular  to  those 
plants  which  are  not  far  advanced  in  their  growth.  Besides, 
they  appear  very  disagreeable,  and  require  double  labour  to 
extirpate  them. 
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Likewise  all  seed-beds«  and  others  of  young  trees  and  shrubs 
in  close  growth^  where  not  room  for  the  hoe>  should  be  care- 
fully hand- weeded^  according  as  they  may  require,  in  proper 
time,  before  the  weeds  spread  considerably. 

Chraftmg. 

Grafting  may  still  be  performed  upon  fruit-trees ;  but  it  most 
be  upon  the  latest- shooting  kinds  of  the  different  sorts ;  and  it 
must  be  done  the  first  and  second  week  in  the  month,  otherwifc 
it  will  mostly  be  iDeffective. 

Graft  hollies  with  cuttings  of  the  variegated  kinds.  The  first 
fortnight  in  this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  that  work 
00  these  plants. 

The  common  green  holly  is  the  proper  stock  to  graft  the 
variegated  kinds  upon  :  and  the  stocks  for  this  purpose  most 
not  be  less  than  three  or  four  year's  growth  from  the  seed ;  bat 
those  of  five  and  six  are  very  proper  for  this  use. 

Get  some  good  cuttings  or  grafts^  of  the  best  variegated 
kinds ;  they  must  be  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth.  Lei 
them  be  grafted  with  exactness,  according  to  the  general  me« 
Ihod  of  whip-graftiog. — See  Orafting  in  the  rfunery  oj 
March, 

Likewise  graft  any  other  curious  varieties  of  trees  on  stocks  of 
their  own  kind. 

But  in  most  fruit-trees  and  other  deciduQus  kinds,  where 
any  grafting  remains  to  be  done,  no  time  should  be  omitted  in 
forwarding  it  early  in  the  month,  before  the  graft  shoots  begin 
to  advance  much  in  the  spring  bods  otherwise  the  work  will 
prove  unsuccessful. 

Inarching, 

Inarching  may  also  be  performed  now  on  ever-greens,  and 
on  any  kinds  of  trees  or  sl.ioDs  that  you  desire  to  propagate 
that  way. 

This  method  of  graftlLg  is  only  priucipally  intended  for  those 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  not  easily  raised  by  common 
grafting  or  budding,  or  from  seed,  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  by 
any  of  the  other  general  methods,  for  most  sorts  may  be  pro* 
pagated  by  inarching. 

But  this  may  be  practised  on  almost  any  kind  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  may  be  thought  convenient,  either  by  way  ol  curiosity, 
•r  otherwise. 
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The  ever-green  kinds  may  be  inarched  any  time  in  this  mootb  j 
bat  the  other  sorts  generally  succeed  best  when  inarched  at  tho 
beginning,*— See  March,  &c. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Gimimg  Air  to  the  Greeri'house  Plants. 

Thb  green-honse  plants  now  require  a  large  portion  of  free 
air  i  and  this  article  should  be  admitted  to  them  every  day, 
when  the  air  is  any  thing  mild. 

Most  of  the  plants  wUl  now  be  shooting  freely ;  they  must 
not>  therefore,  be  kept  too  close,  for  that  would  weaken  the 
shoots,  and  render  the  plants  in  general  so  extremely  tender 
that  they  wonld  not  be  able  to  bear  the  open  air  weH  when  they 
are  first  brought  forth  for  the  summer  season. 

Therefore  open  the  green- house  windows  every  morning, 
more  or  less,  when  the  air  is  mild  and  calm,  about  an  hour  or 
two  after  sun-rising,  and  let  them  continue  open,  till  within  an 
hour  or  less,  of  the  sun's  setting ;  that  is,  if  the  air  continues 
vild  till  that  time  of  the  evening. 

Watering. 

Water  must  now  be  dnly  given  to  the  plants,  in  general, 
according  as  they  stand  in  need  thereof. 

The  orange  and  lemon-trees  will  require  that  article  often. 
Also  the  myrtles,  geraniums,  oleander,  amonum,  Plinii,  and 
dstuses>  African-heaths,  protea,  diosmas,  and  all  other  plantt 
of  the  woody  kinds,  will  require  to  be  frequently  refreshed  with 
moderate  waterings. 

Also  any  herbaceous  exotics,  of  the  green-house  tribe,  must 
Aave  moderate  waterings  occasionally. 

Bot  the  green-house  plants  in  general  must  be  often  looked 
erer  to  see  where  water  is  wanted ;  and  let  all  such  pots  and 
tnbs  as  stand  ia  need  of  it  be  properly  supplied  therewith,  for 
this  is  now  a  very  necessary  article. 

B«t  in  watering  the  green-house  plants,  let  it  be  given  to  all 
lands  with  moderation,  but  especially  while  they  are  in  tiM 
nouse,  and  particukrly  the  more  succulent  kinds. 
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Ab  to  the  sacculent  plants  af  this  department,  such  as  aloes, 
sedums,  opantias,  eaphorbias,  crassulas,  cereuses,  inesembry- 
anthemums,  &c.  they  being  naturally  replete  with  humidity,  do 
not  require  much  water ;  giiring  it  only  moderately  at  times, 
when  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  very  dry :  as  too  much 
moisture  would  rot  some  of  the  very  succulent  kinds  of  these 
plants. 

Shifting  Plants  into  larger  Pots. 

Orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  myrtle-trees,  and  any  other  of 
the  green-house  plants  may  still  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  whero 
they  require  it. 

Let  those  plants  which  are  to  be  shifted,  be  brought  out  of 
the  house  in  a  mild  day :  then  take  them  out  of  the  pots  or 
tabs,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  about  their  roots,  and  let 
any  dry,  matted,  and  decayed  roots  on  the  outside  and  bottom 
of  the  balls,  be  neatly  cut  o£f,  and  let  some  of  the  old  earth  on 
the  outside  be  taken  away. 

Then,  having  some  fresh  earth  ready,  let  some  be  put  int» 
the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  or  tub  -,  set  the  tree,  with  its  ball, 
as  above  prepared,  in  the  middle,  and  fill  up  the  pot  or  tub 
with  the  fresh  compost,  raising  it  quite  over  the  top  of  the  ball 
an  inch  or  two  thick. 

According  as  the  plants  intended  are  thus  fresh  potted,  &c 
let  them  be  immediately  well-watered,  to  settle  the  new  earth 
close  about  the  ball  and  roots ;  then  return  them  to  their  places 
in  the  green-hoose,  and  water  them  moderately,  as  occasion 
requires. 

Fresh  earthing  the  plants. 

Those  plants  which  are  not  to  be  shifted  thii  year  into  larger 
pots  should  have  a  small  augment  of  fresh  earth,  if  not  done 
last  month,  by  taking  some  of  the  old  earth,  out  of  the  top  of 
the  pots  or  tubs,  to  a  little  depth,  and  some  fresh  and  rich 
compost  applied  in  its  stead,  which  will  refresh  them  greatly. 

This  will  be  remarkably  serviceable  to  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron-trees,  and  the  like  kinds,  and  to  all  other  plants  in  the 
green-house ;  and  it  should  not  be  omitted  now,  if  it  was  not 
done  before.  ^(^^ 

Let  Ihe  earth  first  be  loosened  on%,^  top  of  the  pots  or  tubs, 
qaite  to  the  surface  of  the  uppermost  roots,  and  take  it  out  • 
then  loosen  the  earth  a  little  way  down  round  the  sides,  and 
take  that  out  likewise  j  then  fill  up  the  pots  or  tubs  with  the 
new  earth,  and  give  a  little  water  to  settle  it  properly. 
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Trimming  and  cleaning  the  Plants 

Let  no  decayed  leaves  remaio  ia  any  of  the  green-house 
plants ;  but  let  such,  as  soon  as  they  appear^  be  taken  off,  for 
these  make  the  plants  appear  unsightly,  and  are  also  hurtful  to 
them  in  some  degree. 

Likewise,  when  decayed  shoots  appear,  cut  them  off  close. 
as  also  auy  shoots  of  a  weakly  straggling  nature  may  be  prun- 
ed less  or  more,  or  cut  quite  away,  as  it  may  appear  neces- 
sary. 

Let  no  weeds  grow  in  the  pots  or  tubs ;  keep  them  free  from 
moss,  and  let  no  sort  of  litter  be  seen  about  them. 

Where  the  leaves  of  orange  aud  lemon  trees,  &c.  have  con- 
tracted any  foulness,  they  must  bow  be  made  perfectly  clean. 

For  the  large-leaved  sorts^  have  some  soft  water  in  a  water- 
ing pot,  and  a  piece  of  sponge ;  dip  this  in  the  water,  and 
clean  the  leaves  therewith,  one  by  one.  It  will  clean  the  sur- 
face, open  their  necessary  pores,  and  be  greatly  serviceable 
to  the  plants;  and  let  the  myrtles,  and  other  small-leaved 
kinds,  be  cleaned  from  dust,  &c.  by  watering  all  over  their 
heads. 

Heading  down  or  Pruning  Myrtles,  Sfc» 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  woody  green-house  shrubs  of  similar 
growth,  have  straggling  or  irregular  heads,  they  may  be  headed 
down,  or  have  the  straggling  branches  pruned  to  some  regular 
order;  by  which  means  they  will  put  out  plenty  of  strong 
shoots  nearer  the  stem,  and  form  full  and  regular  heads  in  two 
or  three  months'  time. 

In  performing  this,  let  their  heads  be  cut  as  close  as  may 
seem  necessary ;  and  then  take  a  little  of  the  old  earth  at  the 
top  of  the  pot  out,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
earth,  and  give  a  little  water ;  also  let  the  head  and  stem  be 
well  watered,  to  cleanse  them,  &c.  But  if  the  plants  require 
shifting  into  laiiger  pots,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  their  present 
pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  whole,  cut  off  the  outward  matted 
roots,  and  trim  away  some  of  the  old  earth  from  the  outside  of 
the  ball ;  then  place  the  plants  in  the  larger  pots,  and  fiU  up 
the  vacancy  with  new  eart^.,  and  watered. 

After  the  above  oper^tJbn  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  break 
forth  with  fresh  vigour. 

Likewise  geraniums,  &c.  where  any  have  very  irregular  heads, 
or  of  thin  straggling  growth,  they  may  have  the  shoots  pruned 
to  some  orderly  extent ;  or  long  stra^'^'lers  shortened  to  Conn 
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the  head  more  r^fniltr,  and  tht^t  they  may  shoot  oot  laterally 
in  a  more  compact^  eqoal>  branchy  manner. 

Inarching. 

Inarch  shrobby  exotics  $  whereby  to  propagate  any  particulat 
sort  I  this  being  the  proper  time  to  perform  that  method  ol 
grafting  on  any  of  the  green-hoase  trees  or  shrobs. 

Orange,  lemon,  and  citron- trees  may  be  propagated  by  that 
method ;  also  pomegranates,  and  many  other  sorts* 

But  this  method  is  not  adapted  for  any  general  practice,  only 
on  particular  occasions  :  or  principally  on  such  plants  as  can- 
not be  easily  raised  any  other  way,  and  occasionally  by  way  of 
curiosity. 

By  way  of  curiosity,  or  as  required,  yon  may  inarch  a  branch 
of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree  that  has  young  fruit  on  it,  on  one 
of  the  common  orange  stocks,  and  it  will  be  well  nnited  by  the 
end  of  August,  and  may  then  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant ;  and  there  will  be  a  new  tree,  with  froit  on  it,  raised  in 
the  space  of  four  or  fi?e  months'  time. — See  Inarchingi  under 
the  article  Chrafting,  in  the  Nursery,  February. 

Propagating  by  Seedip  CmitingM,  ^e. 

May  still  sow  seeds  of  any  of  the  exotics  of  this  department, 
which  succeed  by  this  method  of  propagation ;  generally  giving 
them  the  aid  of  a  hot- bed,  either  that  of  tanner*s  bark  or  hot 
dung,  as  may  be  convenient*  and  defended  under  frames  and 
lights. 

Sow  also,  where  roqnired,  the  kernels  of  oranses,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  to  raise  stocks,  on  which  to  inoculate  uie  cultivated 
varieties  of  these  trees,  for  propagating  the  respective  sorts.— 
See  the  method  advised  last  month 

Propagate  various  sorts  of  green-house  plants,  by  cuttings, 
layers,  and  suckers ;  and  if  the  cuttings,  particularly,  are  potted 
and  placed  in  a  bark-bed,  in  the  stove  or  elsewhere,  it  wiU 
greatly  facilitate  their  rooting. 

Young  orange  stocks  for  budding  raised  last  year,  if  in  pots 
too  small,  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger ;  and  if  then  placed 
in  a  hot-bed  or  bark-bed,  under  a  deep  frame  and  glasses,  it 
wonld  forward  them  greatly  in  growth,  and  draw  them  up  ii 
tall  straight  stems,  two  or  three  feet  high,  raising  the  frame  al 
they  advance  in  growth  5  and  give  air  every  day,  and  prupef 
waterings ;  and  in  June,  should  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  full 
air,  exposing  them  fully  thereto  in  the  latter  end  of  that  montlv 
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or  in  Joly :  some  of  the  strongest  will  probably  be  of  proper 
growth  for  badding  in  Aiigast,  or  most  of  them  at  that  time  the 
year  following. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Pine  Apple  Plants. 

Support  still  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  in  the  hot-hons^ 
by  aid  of  moderate  evening  fires,  and  a  constant  good  heat  in 
the  bark- bed. 

The  pine  apple  plants  now  demand  daily  attendance ;  they 
mast  be  often  refreshed  with  water,  and  they  must  also  have 
fresh  air  in  warm  sunny  days. 

As  the  fruiting  pines  will  now  be  generally  advancing  in 
young  fruit;  and  in  some  the  fruit  will  be 'advanced  in  some 
tolerable  growth ;  they  should  be  properly  assisted  with  requi- 
site heat,  both  in  the  bark-bed  and  by  fire ;  and  with  necessary 
refreshments  of  water,  &c. ;  that,  in  the  whole,  they  may  be 
continued  in  a  free  regular  growth. 

But  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  there  was 
no  fresh  tafi  added  to  the  bark-bed  in  March,  it  most  now  be 
done  in  the  first  week  in  this  month. 

Let  the  same  quantity  of  fi'esh  tan  be  provided  now  for  this 
purpose  as  mentioned  for  that  occasion  in  March ;  which  is 
about  one-third  of  what  the  pit  will  contain. 

This  being  ready,  let  all  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed  be  taken 
ip ;  then  pare  off  as  much  of  the  old  earthy  bark,  at  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  bed,  as  the  new  parcel  will  make  good,  allow- 
ing it  to  rise  an  inch  or  two  above  the  top  of  the  pit,  taking 
this  decayed  bark  quite  away ;  then  throw  in  the  new  tan,  and, 
with  a  fork,  let  the  old  bark  which  remains  in  the  bed,  and  the 
new,  be  well  worked  up  and  mixed  together. 

The  new  tan  being  all  in,  and  propeiiy  worked  up  with  the 
old,  let  the  surface  be  levelled,  and  then  immediately  plnnge 
the  pots  as  before.  Observe  to  place  the  largest  and  tallest 
plants  in  the  back  row,  and  so  gradually  down  to  the  lowest 
in  fi'ont. 

Bnt  where  new  tan  was  added  the  last  month,  the  beds 
need  not  have  any  thing  done  to  them  now  :    for  if  the  new 
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and  old  bark  was  thee  properly  worked  op  and  mixed  together, 

it  will  now  be  in  excellent  oi'^der^  and  continoe  in  a  proper 
state  of  heat  for  two  or  three  months  to  come.^-See  JiUtf  and 

Watering  the  Pine. 

Water  most  now  be  given  to  the  pine-apple  plants  frequently 
in  moderate  supplies,  provided  there  is  a  good  neat  in  the  bark- 
bed,  for  the  pots  in  general  should  be  kept  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  moistness. 

Frequent  and  light  waterings  must  now  be  the  practice,  which 
will  be  greatly  serviceable  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  fruit- 
ing plants  :  where  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed  is  lively,  and  the 
weather  tolerably  warm,  the  pots  require  moderate  refi'eshment 
every  four  or  five  days,  or  probably  twice  a  week,  as  you  shall 
see  necessary. 

Admitting  Air  into  the  Hot^Home. 

Fresh  air  is  another  very  necessary  article ;  this  should  be 
admitted  to  the  pine-apple,  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-hoase, 
every  fine  day. 

Every  warm  sunny  day,  when  little  wind  is  stirring,  let  somf 
of  the  glasses  or  lights  be  opened  a  little  way,  to  let  in  fresh 
ur  5  but  this  must  not  be  done  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or,  at  least,  till  the  sun  has  sufficiently  shone  in  tha 
enclosed  air  of  the  house. 

Remember  to  shut  tbe  glasses  close  again,  in  good  time,  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  air  within  the  house  is  in  a  proper  de- 
gree of  warmUi. 

Succession  Pine^Plants, 

The  pine-plants  in  the  succession-house,  or  pit,  which 
are  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  must  now  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots. 

The  pots  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  of  the  largest  siae  $ 
those  sizes  called  twenty-fours  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
present. 

Having  the  pots  and  some  fresh  compost  ready,  let  the  plants 
be  taken  out  of  the  bark- bed,  and  immediately  proceed  to  shift- 
ing them.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  their  present  pots,  preserv- 
ing, if  you  can,  the  ball  of  earth  entire ;  then,  having  put  tont 
fresh  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  new  pot,  place  the  plants 
therein,  with  its  ball  entire,  as  above,  and  ^  op  the  pots  with 
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the  new  compost,  and  moderately  watered  to  settle  the  earth  to 
the  roots. 

Bat  in  shifting  these  plants,  observe  that  where  any  appear 
in  a  sickly  condition,  or  are  infested  with  insects,  or  seem  to 
have  bad  roots,  it  will  in  such  cases  be  proper  to  clear  away 
all  the  old  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  ^  and  trim  the 
roots  or  fibres  pretty  close ;  and  also  if  the  bottom  of  the  main 
root  appears  in  a  decayed  or  bad  state,  let  the  affected  part  be 
pared  away  a  little  with  a  sharp  knife,  in  a  transverse  manner, 
or  as  yon  may  see  occasion,  and  strip  off  some  of  the  lower 
leaves,  then  immediately  re*piant  them  in  pots  of  entire  fresh 
earth. 

When  the  plants  are  all  shifted,  let  them  be  immediately  set 
into  the  bark- bed  again.  But  the  bark  must  first  be  well  stirred 
up,  and  near  one- third  part  of  the  new  tan  added,  in  the  man- 
ner as  above-mentioned,  for  the  fruiting  plants,  working  the 
old  and  new  very  well  together ;  then  set  in  the  pots,  plunging 
them  to  their  rims,  at  proper  distances,  in  the  order  before  ob- 
served. 

This  work  should  be  done  in  fine  weather,  and  the  whole 
belonging  to  one  pit  should,  if  possible,  be  completed  in  the 
same  day. 

Refresh  the  plants  afier  this  often  with  moderate  waterings, 
jnst  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  a  little  moist. 

Give  air  also  in  fine  sunny  days,  for  this  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  make  them  healthy  and  beadtifuL 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  the  above  pois  till  the  end  of 
July,  or  some  time  in  August,  and  then  to  be  removed  for  the 
last  time,  into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  fruit.— See  the  work 
of  those  months. 

Managememt  of  the  ffcmng  Pine-apple  Plantt, 

Where  the  crowns  and  suckers  of  young  pines,  the  progenv 
of  the  last  year's  fruiting  plants,  have  filied  the  small  pots  with 
their  roots,  let  them  some  time  this  month  be  shifted  into  pots 
of  a  size  larger. 

Take  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  virith  the  balls  entire, 
and  place  them  directly  into  the  new  pots ;  and  fill  up  with 
fresh  earth,  and  give  a  little  water ;  or  where  any  or  the  whole 
discover  a  disordered  or  sickly  habit,  clear  away  all  the  old 
earth,  and  plant  them  in  entire  fresh  mould,  as  directed  in  the 
succession ;  then  stir  up  the  bark,  and  add  a  quantity  of  new, 
as  above  ;  and  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims. 
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Management  of  the  Stove  Plants  in  general. 

In  some  pine-houses,  or  stoyes,  there  being,  besides  the 
pines,  many  other  curious  and  tender  exotic  plants,  these  most 
also  have  their  share  of  attention. 

Where  any  of  these  plants  stand  in  need  of  larger  pots,  let 
them  now  be  shifted  into  such,  filling  up  the  pots  with  new 
earth.  Then,  if  there  be  room  in  the  bark-bed,  let  the  pots  be 
immediately  plunged  to  their  rims  therein ;  and  bv  the  assis- 
tance of  the  kindly  heat  of  the  bark,  the  plants  will  send  out 
roots  very  freely  into  the  fresh  earth,  which  will  give  them 
strength,  and  make  them  healthy,  and  of  a  lively  colour. 

Water  must  also  be  given  to  these  plants  at  times ;  some 
torts  will  require  it  pretty  often.  The  coffee-tree,  and  all  the 
woody  kinds,  should  be  refreshed  with  moderate  quantities  of 
water,  every  three  or  four  days  3  also  the  herbaceous  kinds 
occasionally ;  but  the  succulent  kinds  do  not  require  so  much 
water,  giving  only  a  little  now  and  then. 

Where  amy  of  the  pines,  coffee-tree,  or  other  stove-exotics, 
have  contracted  much  dust,  or  other  foulness  considerably,  let 
it  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  would  prove  preju- 
dicial to  the  tender  plants  confined  in  this  department,  by  clos- 
ing those  minute  pores  so  essential  to  vegetation  in  preserving 
n  healthful  lively  growth  ;  also  where  any  pines,  &c.  are  infes- 
^d  wich  small  incidental  insects,  should  use  timely  precaution 
^  extirpate  these  destructive  vermin 

Propagating  Stove- Exotia, 

Now  propagate  various  sorts  of  exotics  of  this  conservatory, 
by  cnttings,  layers,  and  suckers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  kinds ;  planting  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  in 
the  bark-bed :  which  will  promote  their  rooting  freely  in  a 
abort  time. 

Likewise  sow  seeds  of  any  kinds  of  hot-house  plants  raised 
by  that  method ;  sowing  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  these  in  the 
Wirk-bed. 

Also  in  the  hot-house,  may  expeditiously  strike  cuttings 
00th  of  many  corts  of  green-house  plants,  as  myrtles,  &c.  like 
wise  of  any  curious  shrubs  of  the  open  ground,  plunging  th& 
pots  in  the  bark-bed. 

Care  of  Plants  forcing  in  the  Stove. 

To  plants  now  forcing  in  the  stove,  &c.  such  at  kianev 
beans^  strawberries,  flowers,  &c.  be  ^arefai  to  give  proper 
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wateriDgs  }  and  early  In  tbit  month  introdace  more  for  sncces- 
tion. 

Vines  in  hot-honses,  now  in  full  fruit,  continue  to  keep  weA 
deared  from  all  improper  shoots,  and  the  others  trained  in 
close  and  r^ular. 


MAY. 
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MeUmt 

Melon  plants  still  require  particular  care  ;  those  which  are 
in  frames,  as  well  as  those  under  hand  or  bell-glasses. 

The  early  plants  in  frames  will  now  show  fruit  plentifully, 
and  some  will  be  set  and  swelling  \  therefore,  in  order  to  pro* 
cure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  fruit  for  a  full  crop,  the  planth 
must,  at  this  time,  have  all  possible  assistance  of  the  best 
adapted  culture. 

One  principal  thing  to  be  observed  is  to  preserve  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  in  the  beds,  by  occasional  linings  of  hot  dung, 
while  the  fruit  is  about  setling,  and  for  some  time  after  ^  for 
a  kindly  warmth  is  also  necessary  to  promote  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit  after  they  are  set  \  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
although  there  be  often  very  warm  days  in  this  month,  yet  there 
sometimes  happen  very  cold  nights,  and  unfavourable  weather, 
in  cutting  north-easterly  winds,  &c.  which  make  it  so  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  due  heat  in  these  beds ;  for  if  the  weather 
should  prove  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  but  little 
warmth  in  the  beds,  the  melons  will  not  set  nor  swell  kindly, 
but  most  of  them  will  turn  yellow  and  go  off.  Therefore,  when 
it  is  perceived  that  the  beds  have  much  declined  in  their  heat, 
immediately  apply  a  lining  of  well-prepared  hot  dung  to  one  or 
to  both  sides  of  the  bed,  according  as  there  may  be  occasion. 

The  advantage  in  adding  the  above  fresh  lining  to  such  beds 
as  are  much  decayed  in  their  heat,  will  soon  evidently  appear 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  fmit 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants  every  day  when  ll\f. 
weather  is  calm  and  mild  \  for  this  will  strengthen  ih(*m  and 
promote  the  setting  and  free  sweUing  of  the  fruit     This  ariicle 
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of  air  mast  be  admitted  to  the  plants  by  raising  the  upper  ends 
of  the  lights  with  props,  gradually  one,  two,  or  three  inches, 
according  as  the  power  of  the  sun  and  warmness  of  the  day 
increases,  and  shut  them,  by  degrees  in  the  afternoon,  and  quite 
close  about  four  or  five  in  the  evening ;  or  sooner,  if  the  wea- 
ther should  change  cold. 

The  glasses  must  be  covered  every  night  with  mats  all  this 
month.  Let  the  mats  be  thrown  over  them  a  little  before  sun* 
set,  or  soon  after  in  the  evening  |  but  when  the  air  is  cold,  they 
may  be  spread  over  sooner. 

About  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  let  the  mats  be  taken  off; 
or,  when  it  is  a  warm  sunny  morning,  they  may  be  uncovered 
as  90on  as  the  sun  reaches  the  glasses ;  for  the  plants  should 
not  be  kept  too  long  close  covered,  nor  in  darkness,  the  power 
of  light  being  very  essential  to  their  growth. 

Water  should  also  be  given  at  times  to  the  melon  plants  in 
frames,  for  they  will  require  it  in  proper  moderation,  provided 
there  be  a  good  heat  in  the  bed,  and  the  weather  be  tolerably 
warm  and  sunny.  Let  this  article  be  given  very  moderately, 
and  not  too  often,  for  too  much  moisture  would  chili  the  young 
fruit,  and  prevent  their  setting.  Once  a  week  or  ten  days  wiU 
be  often  enough  to  water  them ;  and  the  value  of  one  or  two 
pots  of  water  to  a  three-light  frame  will  be  sufficient. 

Choose  always  a  moderately  warm  day  to  water  them  ;  and 
about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  or  three  or  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, are  now  the  best  times  in  the  day  to  do  that  work. 
Shut  down  the  lights  immediately  after  watering  :  and,  if  the 
son  shines,  throw  a  mat  over  for  half  ^n  hour,  then  take  it  off 
agmn,  and  give  air  directly,  if  sunny.  Observe,  in  watering 
these  plants,  it  is  not  adviseable  to  water  them  generally  til 
over  the  leaves,  especially  when  the  fruit  is  setting ;  so  should 
water  between  the  runners  in  different  parts  of  the  bed  with  a 
watering-pot,  without  the  rose  or  head^  and  placing  aflat  piece 
of  tile  or  oyster-thell,  &c.  water  upon  this  both  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  being  washed  from  any  of  the  roots  by  the  force  of 
the  water  immediately  from  the  spout  of  the  pot,  and  to  make 
it  spread  more  effectually  3  being  careful  in  this,  to  let  as  little 
as  possible  touch  the  fruit  that  are  about  setting,  or  newly  set, 
and  do  not  give  too  much  water  near  the  head  or  main  stem  of 
the  plant. 

In  very  hot  sunny  days,  it  will  be  adriseable  to  shade  the 
plants  from  the  sun,  for  two  or  three  hours  during  its  fiercest 
heat ;  but  this  should  be  particularly  practised  when  there  it 
bat  a  slirliow  depth  of  earth  on  the  beds,  or  when  the  leaves  of 
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the  plants  flag  much.  Let  some  thin  mats,  or  a  little  loose  hay, 
&c.  be  spread  over  the  glasses  in  these  days  aboat  eleven 
o'clock^  and  taken  off  again  about  two. 

Where  the  plants  advance  very  near  the  glasses,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  frame  from  about  three  to  six  inches  ; 
this  is  done  by  placing  bricks  or  square  pieces  of  wood  under 
each  corner  of  the  frame. 

According  as  the  melons  set,  observe  to  place  a  piece  of  tile 
under  each  young  fruit :  for  this^wili  preserve  them  from  the 
damp  of  the  earth  of  the  bed. 

Of  Melons  to  be  raised  under  Bell  and  Hand-Glasses  and 

oiled  Paper'Frames, 

Finish  making  the  hot-bed  ridges  to  plant  the  melons  upon, 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glasses  or  with  frames 
covered  with  oil  paper ;  for  which  see  the  work  of  June,  The 
plants  for  this  purpose  being  raised  from  a  sowing  in  March, 
or  beginning  of  last  month,  will  be  now  of  a  proper  size  for 
Anal  transplantation  into  the  above  hot-beds,  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  completed  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  montb. 

These  ridges  must  be  made  of  the  best  hot  stable  dung  :  pre- 
paring, first,  as  directed  in  the  two  former  months,  for  other  hot* 
beds.  And  ^hey  may  now  be  made,  either  in  trenches  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  or  on  level 
ground  ;  but  by  making  them  mostly  above  ground,  it  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  of  adding  a  lining  to  recruit  the  heat  when 
it  declines  ',  however,  fn  either  method,  let  the  hot- bed  ridges 
be  made  a  yard  wide  at  leasts  though  four  or  five  feet  would 
be  more  eligible,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  where  two 
or  more  ridges  ai'e  to  be  made  near  together  in  a  parallel  order, 
allow  the  space  of  four  feet  between,  and  which  space,  if  filled 
with  any  waste,  moderately  warm  dung,  and  earth  at  top, .  in 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  will  give  a  larger  scope  for 
the  roots  and  runners  to  extend,  and  the  additional  moderate 
heat  thereof,  enlivening  that  of  the  beds,  will  greatly  assist  the 
setting  of  the  fruit. 

The  ridges  being  made,  get  some  good  earth  ;  and  if  this  be 
light  loam,  and  has  been  mixed  with  one  fourth  part  of  very 
rotten  dung  some  months  before,  it  will  be  better  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  in  default  of  loam,  any  rich  garden  earth  will  do. 
The  earth  is  not  to  be  sifted,  bnt  very  well  broken,  and  mixed 
together  with  the  spade,  and  then  laid  not  less  than  six  to  eight 
or  ten  inches  thick,  all  over  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
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Then  mark  out  along  the  middle^  the  holes  for  the  plants, 
allowing  the  distance  of  foar  feet  between  $  and  set  a  bell  or 
hand-glass  over  each,  and  keep  them  close  down  till  the  earth 
under  them  is  warm^  and  then  bring  in  the  plants^  which,  if 
now  in  pots,  having  only  two  at  most  in  each,  turn  them 
carefully  out,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  earth  where  each  glass  stands  $  place  one  pot  of  plants, 
with  the  ball  into  each  hole }  close  the  earth  very  well  about 
the  ball,  and  also  about  the  «tems  of  the  plants ;  give  every 
hole  a  little  water,  and  immediately  put  on  the  glahses. 

Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
from  about  eight  to  four  o'clock  j  but,  after  that,  let  them  have 
more  and  more  sun  every  day,  till  they  are  able  to  bear  it  fully 
without  flagging. 

Let  them  have  air  every  warm  day,  by  tilting  the  warmest 
side  of  the  glasses,  but  keep  them  close  shut  down  every  night. 
The  glasses  must  also  be  covered  every  night  all  this  month 
with  mats. 

Those  plants  now  planted  '^ut  will  produce  ripe  fruit,  some 
about  the  end  of  July ;  but  the  principal  crop  will  be  in  August 
and  September. 

When  any  of  the  melon  plants  have  hlied  the  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, the  runners  must  then  have  liberty  to  run  from  under 
them  ;  but  they  must  not  be  trusted  out  before  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  or  beginning  or  middle  of  next ;  being  guided  in 
this  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  which,  until  settled  in 
warm  and  dry,  must  be  very  cautious  in  training  out  the 
plants. 

If,  therefore,  about  the  last  week  in  this  month,  or  beginning 
of  next,  the  plants  have  advanced  considerably  in  runners  to 
the  extent  of  the  glasses,  they  should  be  trained  out,  provided, 
however,  the  season  is  become  warm,  dry,  and  settled,  not  else, 
before  the  middle  of  June  ;  raising  each  glass  upon  three  props, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  vines 
or  runners  be  trained  out  at  regular  distances  ;  being  careful 
to  cover  the  ridges  every  night,  and  in  all  bad  weather,  with 
large  mats. 

out  when  the  vines  of  these  plants  are  trained  from  under 
the  hand-glasses,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  place  oiled 
paper  frames  over  some  of  the  beds,  previously  removing  the 
band-glasses  ;  these  frames  remaining  constantly  night  and  day, 
ind  they  admitting  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  sufficiently, 
will  prove  effective  beneficial  shelters.—  Sec  June, 
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Mammgememi  of  Cuatmber  Plants  in  Frames, 

Cucamber  plants  in  frames  will  now  be  in  full  perfection  ot 
bearing ;   they  must  therefore  be  carefully  attended. 

Still  support  a  moderate  heat  in  the  beds,  by  the  application 
of  linings  of  hot  dung^  &&  where  necessary. — See  the  two  last 
months. 

These  plants  will  require  to  be  otten  refreshed  with  moderate 
waterings,  generally  not  less  than  twice  a  week  3  and  a  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  are  the  most  proper  times  far  watering  them 
at  this  season. 

The  plants  mast  also  be  allowed  proper  admission  of  free 
air  every  mild  day,  for  the  sun  has  now  great  power  5  and  if 
the  glasses  were  to  be  kept  too  close,  it  would  destroy  the 
plants.  Therefore,  raise  the  upper  end  of  the  lights  every 
warm,  sunny  morning,  about  seven,  eight,  or  nine  o'clock,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  weather  \  and  according  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  increases,  continue  raising  the  glasses  a  proportion- 
able heiffht,  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches. 

The  Ughts  must  be  shut  close  down  every  evening,  aoout 
6ve  or  six  o'clock ;  but  in  cold  evenings  shut  them  down  aa 
hour  or  two  sooner. 

Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  in  very  hot  sunny  days.  The 
Ume  to  do  this  is  from  eleven  to  two  o'clock. 

Where  the  glasses  are  pretty  close  to  the  plants,  it  will  now 
t>e  adviseable  to  allow  them  a  larger  space  of  room,  by  raising 
the  frame  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  at  bottom  ;  the 
plants  will  then  enjoy  the  air  more  effectively,  grow  stronger, 
and  stand  the  sun  with  less  danger  of  scorching  their  leaves. 
Continue  covering  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats  all  this 
month,  generally  covering  up  towards  sun-setting,  and  uncover 
soon  after  its  rising  in  the  rooming. 

The  early  cucumbers  will  now  be  in  full  production  of  fine 
fruit,  which,  when  about  four  or  five,  to  six  er  eight  inches 
long,  are  fit  to  cut  for  the  table. 

In  the  cucumbers  now  in  bearing,  should  still  continue  to 
impregnate,  or  set  the  young  fruit,  according  as  it  comes  into 
blossom ;  generally  the  same  day  that  the  flower  expands,  or 
second  at  farthest,  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  generative  organs 
retain  their  fertilising  property  in  the  fullest  degree  ;  for  thi« 
is  particularly  essential  in  this  business. — See  Cucumbers  in 
March  and  April, 
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Cucumbers  to  be  planted  under  Hand  or  BeU^Glauei, 

Cacuuibers  may  now  be  planted  out  on  hot-bed  ridges^  under 
hand  or  bell-glasses. 

The  plants  being  raised  for  this  purpose,  in  March,  or  last 
iQonth,  should  be  planted  out  the  beginning  and  middle  of  this : 
and  they  will  begin  to  bear  about  the  beginning,  or  towards 
the  middle  of  June,  and  will  continue  bearing  till  the  cold  wea- 
ther in  autumn  destroys  the  plants. 

The  bot-beds  for  this  purpose  must  be  made  of  good  hot 
dung,  as  formerly  observed ;  and  may  h%  made  either  on  level 
ground,  or  principally  now  in  wide  trenches,  as  they  will  not 
require  to  be  lined. 

If  the  latter  is  intended,  choose  any  compartment  of  good 
ground  in  the  full  sun ;  there  dig  a  trench,  a  yard  wide,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  laying  the  earth  that  comes  out 
neatly  all  along  the  side  of  the  trench.  Fill  this  trench  with 
fresh  hot  dung,  and  raise  it  from  six  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  for  the  beds  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  thick  of  dung.  Then  cover  the  bed  with  ihm 
excavated  earth  of  the  trenches,  six  or  eight  inches  thick  over 
the  top  of  the  dung ;  levelling  the  rest  of  the  earth  close  along 
each  side  of  the  bed,  corresponding  with  that  at  top;  the 
whole  forming  the  bed  like  a  sort  of  ridge« 

But  when  intended  to  make  these  hot*  bed  ridges,  on  level 
ground,  let  them  be  full  four  feet  wide,  and  earthed  with  rich 
earth,  as  above. 

Then,  in  either  method,  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  earthed,  mark 
out  the  holes  for  the  plants,  exactly  along  the  middle,  three 
feet  six  inches  distance,  and  directly  cover  each  place  with  a 
hand-glass ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  dung  will  have  warmed 
the  earth  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 

Proceeding  then  to  the  planting,  form  the  earth  under  each 
glass  a  little  hollow,  circularly,  and  in  each  place,  under  the 
said  glasses,  hole-in  three  good  plants,  observing  if  the  plants 
were  pricked  in  pots  last  month  for  this  occasion,  plant  them 
as  above,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots  entire ;  or,  if 
not  in  pots,  remove  and  plant  them  with  as  much  earth  as  will 
readily  adhere  about  the  roots:  give  them  directly  a  little 
water ;  then  let  the  glasses  be  immediately  put  on,  and  shade 
the  plants  from  the  sun  till  they  have  got  root. 

Let  the  plants  have  air  every  day,  when  it  is  calm  and 
mild,  by  tilting  the  warmest  side  of  the  glasses,  and  let 
them  be  refreshed  with  occasional  moderate  watenngs :  and 
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irhen  they  have,  in  advanced  growth,  filled  up  ^e  glasses  next 
months  train  them  out  in  a  regular  order. — See  June, 

They  most  be  covered  every  night  with  mats^  nntil  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

But  where  good  plants  cannot  be  readily  procured  to  plant  in 
the  above  beds^  let  some  seed  be  pnt  in  early  in  the  month  ;  the 
plants  will  soon  come  np,  and  wUl  come  into  bearing  at  a  very 
acceptable  time  in  June  and  July. 

The  hot-bed  being  made  and  earthed  as  above  directed,  mark 
out  the  holes  for  the  seed,  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder  \  and 
in  form  of  a  shallow  basin,  only  about  an  inch  and  half  deep, 
and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  thesa 
holes,  sow  eight  or  nine  seeds^  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  pnt 
on  the  bell  or  hand-glasses.  After  the  plants  have  been  up  ten 
or  twelve  days,  they  must  be  thinned,  leaving  only  three  of  the  , 
strongest  in  each  hole,  drawing  a  little  earth  about  their  stems  \ 
and  give  a  light  watering,  to  settle  the  loosened  earth  below  close 
to  the  roots  \  managing  them  afterwards  according  to  the  fore- 
going directions,  and  they  will  begin  to  bear  some  fruit  in  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  June. 

OKcifm6ers  to  pickle. 

Sow  cucumbers  for  pickling,  &c.  either  generally  now  in  the 
natural  ground  to  remain  for  the  principal  crop  of  picklers,  &c. 
or  occasionally  in  a  hot- bed,  if  coldish  bad  weather,  to  forward 
them  for  transplanting  into  the  open  ground  next  month,  whicb 
is  generally  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  stand  the  full  air  in  this 
country. 

However,  in  regard  to  sowing  this  crop  in  the  open  ground, 
it  must  not  be  done  generally  till  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month ;  or  if  the  season  is  coldly  unsettled,  or  very 
wet,  as  has  often  been  the  case  of  late  years,  defer  sowing  till 
the  last  week  in  this  month,  or  the  first  in  June,  allotting  for 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  rich  free  ground,  digging  it  regularly,  in 
a  level  order,  and  divide  it  into  beds  of  Ave  or  six  feet  wide, 
allowing  twelve  inches  between  bed  and  bed  for  an  alley }  then 
mark  out  the  holes  for  the  seed,  along  the  middle  of  each 
bed,  allowing  three  feet  and  a  half  between  hole  and  hole } 
loosen  the  places  for  the  holes,  breaking  the  earth  well,  and 
form  each  in  a  small  concave  hollow,  with  the  hand,  like 
a  shallow  basin,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  over  j  and.  sow  in  the  middle  of  each  hole 
eight  or  ten  seeds,  covering  them  near  half  an  inch  deep  with 
earth. 
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After  the  seed  is  sown^  if  the  weather  should  prove  hot 
and  dry^  it  will  be  proper  to  sprinkle  th  Aoles  with  water : 
bot  this  must  be  given  very  moderate^^  just  enough  to 
moisten  the  earth  a  little^  for  too  much  moisture  in  the 
earth  would  rot  the  seed :  but  when  the  seed  is  germinated 
and  the  young  plants  coming  up^  give  water  freely  in  dry  warm 
weather. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  about  a  fortnight^  they 
must  be  thinned,  and  leave  no  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
best  plants  in  every  hole. 

But  in  sowing  picklers^  if  a  cold  wet  season^  in  which 
these  seeds^  sown  in  the  natural  ground^  either  rot  or  make  but 
fittle  progress  ;  or  that,  in  order  to  forward  both  the  seed  and 
young  plants  a  week  or  fortnight  in  growth^  it  would,  in  either 
case,  be  proper  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  slight  hot-bed  just  to  raise 
the  plants  more  effectively  and  forwarder  in  their  young  state, 
till  about  a  week  or  ten  or  twelve  days  old  to  a  fortnight  at  most ; 
then  to  be  transplanted  finally  into  the  natural  ground :  the 
metl^d  as  follows  : — 

Having  a  supply  of  proper  horse  stable-dung  of  good  mode- 
rate heat,  make  a  hot-bed  the  width  of  a  garden  frame,  or  not 
kss  than  a  yard  wide  for  hand-glasses,  and  half  a  yard  high, 
and  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  plants  you  would 
raise ;  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  thus  made,  either  bet  on  the  frame 
and  lay  in  the  earth,  or,  being  previously  earthed,^  may  use 
hand-glasses  ;  or,  in  default  of  these,  an  awning  of  large  mats 
occasionally :  observing,  in  either  method,  to  earth  the  bed  di- 
rectly only  about  three  or  four  inches  thick ;  and  then,  as  it  is 
adviseable  generally  to  transplant  these  plants  when  quite 
young,  in  little  clusters  together,  sow  the  seed  accordingly, 
that  is,  either  sow  some  in  small  pots,  several  seeds  in  the 
middle  of  each,  and  plunge  them  in  the  hot- bed,  or,  for  larger 
or  considerable  supplies,  sow  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  in  little 
dusters,  with  a  thick  blunt-ended  dibble,  or  with  your  fingers 
contracted,  make  holes  about  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch, 
or  near  an  inch  deep,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  asunder, 
dropping  six  or  eight  seeds  in  each  hole,  and  cover  them  in 
with  earth  $  this  is  called  dotting  them  in  :  or  instead  of  this 
you  may  draw  drills  across  the  bed  :  the  seed  to  be  sown  in 
the  drills,  observing  to  sow  them  quite  thick,  not  generally  all 
along  the  drills,  but  rather  in  little  patches,  six  or  eight  good 
seeds  in  each,  so  close  as  to  almost  touch,  and  cover  them 
half  an  inch  deep  with  earth ;  allow  a  clear  space  in  each  drill 
of  two  inches  between  .each  patch  or  cluster  of  seed,  and  let 
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the  drills  be  two  or  three  inches  asander  :  by  thos  sovnng  the 
seed  in  clnstert^  as  it  were,  the  plants  will  rise  in  banches  for 
transplantatioB  in  that  order  as  below;  continuing,  in  the 
interim,  to  defend  the  bed^  either  with  the  frame-light,  or  with 
hand'glasses ;  or,  in  want  of  these,  with  mats,  as  before  inti- 
mated, every  night  and  all  bad  weather ;  and  give  occasional 
gentle  waterings. 

Then,  when  the  plants  have  been  come  up  about  six,  eight, 
or  ten  days,  and  show  the  rongh  leaves  in  the  centre,  it  is 
proper  to  plant  them  oat,  if  the  weather  is  settled  :  for  in  this 
order  of  culture,  as  after  removal  from  the  hot-bed,  they  no\ 
having  the  aid  of  further  artificial  heat,  it  is  most  successful  to 
plant  them  out  while  in  that  young  state  of  growth,  as  afore- 
said, taking  them  up  in  clusters  as  they  grow,  with  the  earth 
about  their  roots  3  and  in  that  manner  let  them  be  planted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  allotting  one  bonch  of 
plants  to  a  hole,  and  giving  them  immediately  some  water ; 
they  will  quickly  strike  root  without  hardly  feeling  their  re- 
moval ;  observing,  however,  that  if  the  weather  should  it  that 
time  prove  unfavourably  cold,  may  continue  them  under  occa« 
sional  shelter  in  the  bed  a  week  01  more  longer,  till  the  season 
settles  in  warm. 

Plant  and  saw  Gaurdt  and  Pumpkini, 

Plant  out  from  the  hot-bed  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  which 
were  sown  in  April ;  it  may  be  done  any  time  towards  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

But  as  the  fruit  of  these  plants,  is  not  of  much  estimation  or 
value  for  any  material  culinary  uses,  or  other  economical  pur- 
pose, should  only  raise  a  few,  where  any  are  required,  either 
for  any  domestic  occasions,  both  in  the  quite  young  green  growth 
of  the  fruit,  and  when  of  full  maturity  ;  or  some  chiefly  by  way 
of  curiosity,  for  the  great  variety  of  the  fruit  in  its  numerous 
different  and  singular  shapes,  size,  colours,  stripes,  and  varie- 
gations, &c.  from  two  or  three  inches  growth,  as  in  the  orange 
and  pear  gourds,  to  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  or  more,  in  differ- 
ent sorts,  in  round,  oval,  hemispherical,  bottle- shaped,  barrel- 
shaped,  star- shaped,  and  of  various  other  forms. 

Some  of  them  may  be  planted  out  in  the  common  ground, 
in  a  warm  situation,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  when  the 
weather  is  settled  in  warm  j  they  will  grow  freely,  and  pro- 
duce ripe  fruit  in  August ;  and  the  common  pumpkin  is  often 
sown  or  planted  upon  old  dunghills }  they  will  spread  wonder- 
fully and  produce  many  large  fruit 
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But  in  order  to  have  any  particular  sort  produce  fruit  earlier 
in  summer^  it  is  effected  by  planting  some  out,  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  months  upon  holes  of  hot-dung,  under  hand 
or  bell-glasses,  or  other  occasional  shelter :  dig  some  holes, 
two  feet  wide,  and  about  a  spade  deep,  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  produce  their  fruit,  filling  the  holes  with  new 
horse-dung,  covering  that  six  inches  deep  with  earth,  and  so 
plant  your  gourds,  &c.  or  may  sow  the  teedt,  and  cover  them 
with  the  above  glasses,  or  with  oiled  paper-frames,  &c.  till 
they  begin  to  run  3  then  may  discontinue  the  shelters. 

However,  in  default  of  dung  or  glasses,  for  holing  them  out 
as  above,  may  plant  any  of  the  gourd  kinds,  or  others,  in  the 
full  ground,  in  a  warm  situation,  as  aforesaid,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  settled  warm  weather,  and  the  pump- 
kins, &c  may  be  planted  any  where.  ^< 

'  Observe  to  plant  some  of  the  orange,  and  other  small  gourds, 
near  to  a  wall^  or  other  fence,  or  against  an  arbour,  &c.  aud 
when  the  plants  begin  to  run,  let  the  vines,  or  runners  be 
neatly  trained,  and  fastened  up  close  to  the  wall,  pales,  &c. 
Where  this  is  practised,  the  plants,  together  with  the  fruit,  will 
make  an  agreeable  appearance  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Or  some  of  the  gourds,  and  others  of  the  moderate  running 
kinds,  may  also  be  occasionally  supported  with  stakes ;  that  is, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  run,  let  a  tall  firm  stake  be  fixed  in 
the  ground  near  each  plants  and  according  as  their  vines 
advance  in  length,  let  them  be  trained  up  carefully  round  the 
stakes. 

But  the  pumpkins,  and  large  kinds  of  gourds,  should  now  be 
planted  out,  or  seed  sown  in  any  open  compartment,  or  upon 
dunghills,  &c.  setting  them  eight  or  ten  feet  distance ;  and  the 
plants,  in  their  advancing  growth,  permitted  to  extend  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  seed  of  gourds  and  pumpkins  may  still  be  sown  in  the 
first  or  second  week,  or  any  time  in  the  month,  either  at  once 
in  the  full  ground,  or  upon  holes  of  hot-dung,  as  above,  to  re- 
main ;  or  in  a  hot- bed  for  transplantation,  as  in  last  month  ; 
and  when  the  plants  have  got  rough  leaves,  one  or  two  inches 
broad,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 

But  in  default  of  hot-dung,  &c.  sow  them  now  in  the  com- 
mon ground  at  once  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Kidney- beans, 

Now  plant  a  full  crop  of  kidney-beans,  to  succeed  thos« 
f  lanted  in  April. 
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Any  of  th«  dwarf  kinds  may  now  be  planted  :  bat  the  best 
and  most  profitable  for  this  plantation  are  the  black  speckled 
dwarfSj  Battersea  and  Canterbury  white  dwarfs  ;  or  also  a  (bw 
dan  coloared^  and  large  white. 

Draw  drills  for  them  an  inch  deep  and  two  feet  and  half 
distance ;  place  the  beans  in  the  drills  two  or  three  inches 
dsnnder^  draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them»  and  let  the  sarface 
be  lightly  raked  smooth. 

Plant  also  the  scarlet  ranner,  or  any  other  of  the  rdnning 
kinds  of  kidney-beans. 

Most  of  the  running  sorts  are  exceeding  profitable  for  the 
service  of  a  family^  for  they  are  sarprising  great  bearers  ;  bat 
in  particnlar^  the  scarlet  flowering  bean ;  and  there  is  a  variety 
of  this,  that  differs  from  it  only  in  colour,  which  both  m  the 
seed  and  flowers,  is  white :  but  their  manner  of  growth,  mode 
of  bearing,  and  pods,  are  similar :  and  both  the  varieties 
being  very  plentiful  bearers  in  long  continuance,  are  very  pro- 
per for  this  plantation  :  the  large  white  Dutch  runners  are  also 
very  proper  to  plant  now,  are  excellent  beans,  the  pods  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  the  plants  do  not  continue  long  in  product 
tion  like  the  scarlet,  &c. 

All  the  running  or  climbing  sorts  of  kidney-beans  extending 
considerably  by  their  runners,  and  requiring  support  of  tall  sticks 
or  poles,  &c.  must  be  allowed  more  room  to  grow  than  the  dwarf 
kinds  ;  so  that  the  drills  for  these  large  sorts  must  be  three  feet 
six  inches  distance  at  least,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
or  a  single  drill  along  any  vacant  wall,  pailing,  building,  &c. 

Place  the  beans  in  the  drills  three  or  four  inches  asunder, 
and  cover  them  equally  with  earth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  begin  to  push  their  run- 
ners, then  let  some  tall  sticks  or  poles,  be  placed  to  each  row 
for  the  plants  to  dimb  upon.  The  runners  will  soon  catch 
hold,  and  will  twine  themselves  naturally  round  the  sticks  or 
poles,  to  the  hei^t  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more ;  or  if  any  are 
planted  in  a  row  close  against  a  wall,  or  any  high  fence  or 
building,  may  suspend  strong  packthread  from  above,  six  inches 
distance,  fastened  tight  at  both  ends,  the  lower  end  of  whicb 
may  be  tied  to  the  main  stem  of  the  beans ;  and  the  runners  wil 
readily  ascend  round  the  strings. 

There  is  much  advantage  in  planting  these  running  kinds^ 
especially  the  scarlets,  &c.  for  a  lasting  crop ;  for  those  that 
are  now  planted  will  begin  bearing  in  July  or  August,  and  con- 
tinue producing  plentifully  till  October. 

Though,  as  in  many  families  these  are  not  so  much  esteemed 
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for  general  ase  as  the  dwarf  sorts^  the^  should  be  planted  in 
smaller  or  larger  portions  accordingly,  and  generally  most  of 
Ae  dwarfs  for  the  main  crop  :  nor  are  the  mnning  kinds  so 
mnch  caltivated  by  the  market  gardeners,  as  large  qn  an  titles 
wonld  require  great  trouble  to  stick  them,  and  are  not  generally 
so  saleable  as  Uie  dwarf  beans. 

However,  in  private  gardens,  should  generally  cultivate 
tolerable  crops  of  the  runners,  more  or  less,  for  the  supply  of 
a  family,  as  during  the  season  they  will  be  always  in  ready  pro- 
duction :  two  sowings,  one  this  month  and  another  in  Jnne, 
will  furnish  plentiful  supplies  of  young  pods,  in  constant  suc- 
cession, from  July  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October. 

Capiicunufor  Pickling, 

The  capsicums  for  pickling  which  were  sown  and  raised  in 
a  hot-bed,  in  March,  or  April,  should  now  be  transplanted  into 
the  full  ground. 

But  as  these  plants  are  tender,  and  being  raised  in  a  hot-bed, 
must  not  be  planted  out  till  settled  warm  weather,  or  towards 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Dig  a  spot  of  rich  ground  for  their  reception,  and  rake  the 
'surface  smooth,  then  put  in  the  plants  by  line,  a  foot  asunder 
every  way,  and  water  them. 

Love- Apples,  for  Soups,  Sfc. 

Plant  out  touatoes,  or  love-apples,  from  the  hot-bea  wnero 
raised,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  produce 
fruit  in  autumn,  for  pickling,  soups,  &c. 

These  plants  being  trailers  and  very  luxuriant  and  rambling 
in  ^eir  growth,  must  therefore  be  planted  dose  to  a  wall,  pales, 
or  espaliers ;  and  when  they  begin  to  branch  out,  must  be 
trained,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  or  pales  in  the  manner  of  a  wall- 
tree,  or  may  be  trained  to  strong  stakes. 

Observe,  they  must  be  planted  against  a  south  wall  or  other 
south  fence,  or  in  some  sunny  exposure  ;  for  if  planted  in  the 
ihade  the  fruit  would  not  ripen.  Any  wide  vacant  spaces  be- 
tween wall-trees  would  suit  them  well,  and  wUl  produce  ripe 
fruit  in  August  or  September,  &c. 

One  stout  plant  in  a  place  is  sufficient.  Water  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  shade  them  from  the  sun  till 
they  have  taken  root  5  and  a  little  shelter  of  hand-glasses, 
&c.  in  cold  nights,  for  the  first  fortnight,  would  be  very  service* 
eble. 
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Asparagut. 

Asparagus  will  now  be  fit  to  cot  for  use. 

In  cutting  the  shoots  of  these  plants,  it  should  be  observed^ 
that,  when  they  are  advanced  aboat  two  or  three  to  four  or 
five  inches  above  ground,  they  should  be  gathered ;  but  those 
about  two  to  three  or  four  inches  are  generally  in  prime  or- 
der^ while  the  top  bud  or  head  remains  compact ;  which  when 
permitted  to  run>  soon  becomes  open  and  loose  and  of  less  es- 
timation. 

When  proceeding  to  cut  or  gather  them,  be  careful  to  thruil 
your  knife  down  close  by  the  side  of  the  shoots  you  intend  to 
cut,  lest  you  wound  or  destroy  any  young  buds  that  are  coming 
up  in  succession,  and  do  not  yet  appear ;  cutting  the  shoots  off 
slanting,  about  three  or  four  inches  within  the  ground. — See 
April, 

Let  the  beds  of  these  plants  be  now  carefully  cleaned  from 
weeds,  which,  at  this  season,  will  be  advancing  very  numerously, 
and  should  therefore  either  give  a  careful  hand- weeding ;  or, 
with  a  small  hoe,  taking  opportunity  of  a  dry  day,  cut  up  all 
weeds  clean  within  the  surface,  and  they  will  soon  all  die  ef- 
fectually. 

Transplanting  Lettuce. 

In  moist  weather,  transplant  cos  lettuce  and  other  kinds 
which  were  sown  the  two  former  months. 

Choose  a  rich  spot  for  those  plants,  in  a  free  open  situation, 
not  encumbered  with  spreading  trees,  &c.  which  would  draw 
the  plants  up  slender,  without  forming  good  hearts ;  dig  the 
ground  neatly,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  $  then  put  in  the 
plants  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  give  some 
water  to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots ;  giving  also  occa- 
sional after-wateringsj  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Such  lettuces,  in  young  plants,  of  two  or  three  inches 
advance,  as  are  intended  to  remain  where  sown  to  attain 
full  growth,  should  now  be  thinned  regularly,  in  proper  time, 
about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  distance  >  or  any  among  other 
crops,  as  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  &c.  must  be'  thinned  more 
considerably,  or  generally,  not  less  than  two  or  three  feet  asun- 
der. 

Sow  Lettuce-Seed. 

Sow  lettuce- seed ;  this  should  be  done  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent times  this  month,  that  there  may  be  a  constaut  supply  of 
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these  plants  in  good  perfection^  in  snccessional  order  in  the 
proper  season^  which,  from  these  soirings  come  into  full 
growth  in  July  and  Aagost.  to  succeed  those  of  the  spring-sown 
crops. 

The  white  and  the  green  cos  lettuces,  ^Egyptian  spotted  cos, 
Gilician,  and  imperial,  are  all  proper  kinds  to  sow  now :  or  oc- 
casionally the  grand-admirable,  large  white  Dutch,  and  the 
brown  Dutch,  &c.  so  in  the  whole  may  choose  the  most  desir- 
able. 

An  open  situation  must  be  chosen  in  which  to  sow  these 
seeds  where  the  ground  is  light  and  rich ;  sow  each  sort  sepa- 
rate, and  rake  them  in  light  and  evenly. 

The  beds  wherein  these  seeds  are  sown  must  be  often  re^ 
freshed  with  water  in  dry  weather,  to  promote  a  free  growth, 
both  in  the  seed  and  young  plants. 

Tying  up  early  Lettuce, 

Early  cos  lettuce,. of  some  advanced  growth,  beginning  to 
heart  a  little,  may,  in  some  of  the  largest  plants  have  the  leaves 
tied  up  together  moderately,  with  a  string  of  bass,  which  will 
forward  their  cabbaging  and  whitening  in  the  heart  sooner  for 
Bse,  and  render  them  more  crisp  and  tender  for  eating. 

Small  Salading. 

Sow  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  rape,  and  other  small  salad 
seeds  often. 

When  a  constant  supply  of  these  small  herbs  are  required 
young,  there  should  be  some  seed  of  each  sort  put  into  the 
ground  once  every  week  or  fortnight. 

Observe,  if  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  is  proper  to 
sow  these  seeds  now  on  a  somewhat  shady  border.  Draw 
shallow  drills,  and  sow  the  seeds  therein  very  thick,  and  cover 
them  lightly  with  earth.  In  dry  weather,  give  them  a  mode- 
rate watering  every  other  day. 

Spinach, 

Spinadi  may  stiL  be  sown,  where  required  in  continued  suc- 
cession, sowing  generally  the  round-leaved  sort,  and  mostly  in 
an  open  situation. 

In  some  families  spinach  is  required  in  succession  all  sum- 
mer, or  in  continuance  somepart  of  that  season ;  in  which  case, 
some  seed  should  be  sown  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  as  the 
plants  of  the  summer  sowings  soon  run  up  to  stalks,  in  an  use- 
less growth  :  sow  the  seed  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  well 
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into  the  groand ;  or  may  occasionally  sow  it  in  shallow  flat 
drills  six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  asander,  corering  in  the  seed 
regularly. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  young  spinach  of  last  month's  sowing ; 
eradicate  all  weeds  :  and  where  the  pUata  stand  thick,  thin 
them  moderately,  m  some  regular  order,  especially  those  pro- 
duced from  the  broad-cast  sowinff'  not  so  material  in  those 
growing  in  drills.' 

Should  now,  the  beginning  or  iiiHldle  of  this  month,  if  not 
done,  leave  some  best  sorts  of  spinach  to  run  for  seed,  both  of 
the  winter  crop,  of  the  triangular-leaved  kind,  and  early  spring- 
sown  plants  of  the  ronnd-leaved«  to  have  a  proper  supply  of 
seed  of  both  varietiea 

TumipM, 

Sow  more  turnips  :  they  will  eome  in  at  a  fine  season  ;  fit 
to  draw  for  the  table  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July  :  but 
will  be  in  excellent  order  by  the  beginning  of  August,  and  will 
continue  good  a  long  time. 

This  seed  must  not  be  sown  in  connnued  dry  hot  weather  : 
for,  in  which,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  all  the  labour  being  lost ; 
but  when  the  weather  is  showery,  or  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  its  being  so,  or  immediately  after  rain,  is  the  most  proper  suc- 
cessful time  to  sow  this  small  seed  at  this  season. 

Allot  an  open  compartment  of  mellow  ground ;  and,  while 
fresh  turned  up«  sow  the  seed,  moderately  thin  and  equally  in 
every  part ;  tread  it  evenly  down,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turnips  which  were  sown  the  last  month  : 
cut  up  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  regularly,  to  seven  or 
eight  inches  distance. 

This  work  of  thinning  should  always  do  performed  when  the 
rough  leaves  are  about  the  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb,  or  before 
they  grow  much  larger,  as  the  work  can  then  be  effected  with 
greater  expedition  and  regularity. 

Cleaning  and  thinning  Carrots  and  Parsneps, 

Carrots  and  parsneps  will  now  be  advancing  fast  in  their 
growth,  and  should  be  properly  encouraged :  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  out  to  due  distances. 

This  work  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  hoe  -,  but,  for 
large  crops  particularly,  small-hoeing  them  is  the  pi-eferable 
method,  both  as  the  most  expeditious,  and  by  loosening  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  with  the  hoe,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  free 
growth  of  the  plants* 
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However^  at  any  rate,  let  these  plants  be  deared  from 
weedsj  and  thinned  out  to  proper  distances,  that  they  may  hare 
full  liberty  to  grow  at  top  and  swell  at  bottom.  Thin  oat, 
therefore,  the  general  crops,  to  about  six  or  seven  inches  dis- 
tance at«least,  and  cut  down  all  weeds.  There  is  great  advan- 
tage in  allowing  these  plants  room  enough,  for  then  their  roots 
will  be  large,  long,  and  straight ;  the  parsneps  in  particular,  if 
thinned  from  above  seven  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  dis- 
tance, the  roots  will  swell  considerably  larger,  and  attain  their 
utmost  perfection. 

Such  crops  of  carrots,  however,  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn 
gradually  for  the  table  while  young,  need  not  be  thinned  at* 
arst  to  more  than  four  or  hve  inches  distance ;  as  by  a  gradual 
thinning  out  the  larger  for  use,  the  rest  will  gain  more  and  more 
room  daily. 

But  the  main  crops  of  carrots  that  you  intend  shall  remain 
to  grow  to  full  size,  should  be  thinned  to  the  proper  distance 
at  once,  from  above  six  to  seven  or  eight  inches  distance. 

Sowing  Carrots, 

Carrot-seed  may  still  be  sown  where  required :  it  will  grow 
freely,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  soon,  and  they  will  be  ready 
in  young  growth  to  draw  for  the  table  by  the  latter  end  of  July, 
or  soon  in  August,  and  continue  in  fine  order  all  the  autumn 
season. 

Oniaiu. 

The  crops  of  onions  should,  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month,  be  perfectly  well  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  the 
plants  intended  for  the  main  crop  of  bulbers  should  be  thinned 
in  proper  time  from  about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  distance  ; 
being  careful  to  leave  the  strongest  plants. 

This  work  may  either  be  performed  by  hand  or  with  the 
small  hoe ',  the  latter  is  the  quickest  method,  and  by  stirring  the 
ground  with  the  hoe,  &c.  it  is  of  great  service  to  the  growth 
oS  the  plants,  having  for  this  purpose  a  small  one-hand  hoe^ 
about  two  inches  broad ;  or,  in  want  of  this,  an  old  table  knife, 
bent  a  little  at  the  end,  about  an  inch,  by  heating  in  a  fire, 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well  for  small  or  moderate 
crops ;  observing,  in  the  main  crops  designed  wholly  for  full 
bulbing,  to  thin  them  regularly  to  at  least,  about  three  or  four 
inches  distance. 

But  where  a  supply  of  young  onions  are  wanted  for  thinning 
out  by  degrees  for  various  domestic  occasions,  both  as  young 

2   L 
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cibouls  and  in  small  bulbous  growths,  there  should  be  a  crop 
reserved  unthinned  for  that  purpose ;  but  observing  to  thin  them 
regularly  as  you  draw  them  for  use,  leaving  a  sufficiency  for 
a  tolerable  crop^  of  the  most  promising  plants  to  stand  for  full 
bulbing. 

Hamburgh  Parsley,  Scorsanera,  and  SaUafy, 

The  young  crops  of  Hamburgh,  or  large-rooted  parsley,  scor- 
<onera,  and  salsafy,  must  now  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds, 
and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  or  hoed  oat  to  proper  distances, 
that  their  roots  may  have  room  to  swell ;  thinning  them  about 
six  or  seven  inches  asunder. 

The  seeds  of  scorzonera  and  salsafy  should  now  be  sown  for 
the  winter  crop.  Sow  them  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  this 
month,  in  an  open  spot  of  ground,  each  sort  separate,  and  rake 
them  in. 

These  plants  when  sown  early,  are  apt  to  run  up  for  seed, 
before  they  are  hardly  fit  for  use.  But  those  that  are  sown 
now  will  not  run^  and  their  roots  will  be  in  excellent  order  for 
the  table  by  Michaelmas,  and  continue  goo^  till  spring  follow- 
ing. 

Cabbages  and  Savoyt. 

Transplant  spring-sown  cabbage  and  savoy  plants  for  autumn 
md  winter  use,  also  red  cabbages. 

These  should  be  allotted  an  open  situation :  or  some  may 
be  planted  between  rows  of  early  cauliflowers,  or  wide  rows  of 
garden  beans^  or  French  beans. 

But  where  there  is  ground  to  spare,  and  clear  of  other  crops, 
it  will  be  more  adviseable  to  allot  all  these  kinds  of  plants  an 
open  compartment  by  themselves.  Plant  them  out,  if  possible, 
in  moist  weather,  in  rows  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  asunder, 
and  about  two  feet  distance  in  the  lines ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  (Planted  give  each  a  little  water. 

Draw  e^rth  about  the  stems  of  early  cabbages,  and  others  $ 
this  will  strengthen  the  plants  greatly,  and  will  also  bring  them 
forward  in  their  g)*o'vth. 

The  earliest  cabbages  will  now  be  well  advanced  in  growth, 
have  formed  tolerable  full  hearts,  and  begin  to  turn  their  innei 
leaves  for  cabbaging ;  they  may  be  greatly  assisted  and  brought 
forward  by  tying  their  leaves  together.  Get  some  strong  bas^ 
9r  small  osier  twigs,  and  go  over  the  plants  row  by  row,  and 
kl  such  of  the  forwardest  with  fullest  hearts,  as  begin  now  to 
turn  their  leaves  the  most  concavely  inward,  in  order  for  bead« 
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ing,  be  tied.  In  doing  this,  observe  to  gather  all  the  leares  nj^ 
regularly ;  and  then,  with  some  strong  bass  strings  or  an  osier 
twig,  tie  them  together ;  bnt  do  not  tie  them  too  straight*  for 
that  wonld  occasion  the  plants  to  rot. 

This  will  bring  the  plants  forwarder  for  ose  sooner  by  a  week 
or  fortnight  than  they  would  naturally  be  of  themselves ; 
and  they  will  be  much  whiter  in  the  hearty  and  mere  tender  to 
eat. 

Sow  sugar-loaf  cabbage- seed^  and  any  other  close,  quick- 
hearting  kinds^  for  summer  and  autumn*  cole  worts*  and  young 
autumn  cabbages. 

Likewise  sow  some  savoys  to  plant  out  in  Julv  and  August 
for  a  successional  winter  crop. 

Early  Cauliflower$, 

The  cauliflowers  that  were  defended  with  hand-giasses  ai« 
winter  and  spring,  being  now  of  considerably  advanced  growth, 
ahould  have  the  glasses  wholly  discontinued,  if  not  done  the  end 
of  last  month. 

Look  over  early  cauliflowers' often,  about  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month ;  some  of  the  plants  will  then  begin  to  show 
their  flower-heads  in  the  centre ;  and  as  soon  as  these  appear, 
they  should  be  screened  from  the  sun  and  wet,  which  would 
both  occasion  them  to  open,  and  change  their  peculiar  white- 
ness to  that  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  a  flower  appears  in  some  advanced 
growth,  let  some  of  the  largest  leaves  be  broke  down  over  it. 
This  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  shading  the  head  from 
the  sun,  and  defending  it  from  wet,  whereby  the  cauliflowers 
will  be  preserved  in  their  natural  whiteness,  and  will  be  close, 
firm,  and  beautiful. 

These  plants  should  in  very  dry  weather  be  occasionally 
watered  \  for  this  will  cause  the  heads  to  grow  to  a  larger 
size. 

But*  previoufl  to  doing  this*  you  must  form  the  earth  hollow 
like  a  basin*  round  each  plant*  to  contain  the  water  when  given 
to  them, 

Tramplanting  Cauliflowers, 

Transplant*  if  not  done  last  month*  the  young  cauliflower 
fdants  raised  this  spring  from  seed. 

For  the  reception  of  these  young  plants,  let  a  piece  of  the 
richest  ground  be  chosen*  and  spread  thereon  some  good  rotten 
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dxmp  and  then  dig  the  ground  one  spade  deep>  and  as  you  go 
on^  Jtt  the  dung  be  regniariy  buried. 

The  plants  are  to  be  set  in  this  compartment  at  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  each  way  asunder ;  and  they  must  be  wa- 
tered as  soon  as  they  are  planted. 

There  may  be  sown,  if  you  choose  it,  on  the  same  ground, 
between  the  cauliflower  plants,  a  thin  crop  of  spinach,  or  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  salmon  radishes,  &c. 

Sowing  CaulifiwDer*$eed  for  a  Michaelmas  Crop. 

Sow  cauliflower-seed  ;  the  plants  that  are  raised  from  this 
sowing  will  come  into  use  in  October,  and  will  be  in  high 
perfection  the  greatest  part  of  November,  and  sometimes  lon- 
ger. 

This  is  what  tlie  London  gardeners  call  the  Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. 

Observe,  the  seed  for  this  crop  must  not  be  sown  till  about 
the  24th  of  this  month ;  at  which  time  prepare  a  three  or  four 
feet  wide  bed  of  rich  earth,  in  a  free  situation. 

Get  some  good  seed  of  the  last  year's  saving ;  sow  this 
equally,  moderately  thick,  and  rake  it  in  carefully,  and  sprinkle 
the  bed  often  in  dry  weather  with  water. 

When  the  plants  have  got  two  or  three  leaves  an  inch 
broad,   they   should  be   pricked  out   into  a  nursery- bed  to 

attain  strength  for  final  transplantation. See  June  and 

July. 

Brocoli. 

Brocoli- seeds,  both  of  the  purple  and  white  kinds,  must  be 
sown  in  this  month,  for  the  second  principal  crop  for  use  the 
following  winter  and  spring. 

It  will  be  adviseable  to  sow  a  little  of  this  seed  at  two  differ- 
ent times  this  month,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  supply :  there- 
fore sow  some  seed  of  both  kinds  in  the  first  week  in  the  month, 
and  more  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty- fou rth ;  the  plants 
ndsed  from  these  sowings  will  produce  their  heads  probably 
some  in  December  and  January ;  and  the  others  more  gene- 
rally in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  in  greatest  perfection 
the  two  last-named  months ;  and  after  the  main  heads  are  ga- 
thered, the  stalks  of  the  purple  sort  particularly  will  yield  abun- 
dance of  excellent  sprouts,  but  rarely  any  from  the  white,  or 
cauliflower  brocoli. 

These  seeds  nrast  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth. 
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a  an  open  exposure,  each  kind  separate,  and  rake  them  in  re- 
gularly. 

But  in  order  to  have  brocoli  produce  heads  before  Christmat, 
that  is,  in  October,  November,  and  December,  you  must  sow 
some  seeds  of  each  kind  in  March,  or  beginning  or  middle  of 
April,  which  see. 

Bare^eoie, 

Sow  bore-cole,  otherwise  brown-cole,  for  next  autumn,  win- 
'  ter,  and  spring  use,  if  not  done  in  March  and  April. 

This  is  a  useful  plant,  is  of  the  open  cabbage  tribe,  and  very 
well  worth  raising  in  every  kitchen  garden,  for  the  service  of  a 
family.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  brown  and  the  green,  neither 
of  which  form  close  heads  like  the  common  cabbage  or  savoy, 
but  always  remain  open  and  loose  in  the  heart ;  but  they  have, 
nevertheless,  great  merit  for  their  extreme  hardiness  to  endure 
cold,  and  excellence  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

These  plants  run  up  with  long  stems,  from  two  to  three  or 
four  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  large,  spreading,  bushy  head,  of 
thick,  fimbriated,  curly  leaves  ;  and  are  very  hardy,  to  stand 
almost  the  severest  winters  j  and  in  the  months  of  February 
nd  March,  their  long  stems  will  be  very  productive  from  bot- 
tom to  top  in  numerous  hue  young  sprouts  ',  all  of  which,  as 
A^ell  as  the  principal  head,  boil  remarkably  green  and  tender. 

The  seed  must  be  sown  the  first  week  in  the  month ;  but  in 
jrder  to  obtain  tall  strong  full-grown  plants,  with  large  stocky 
heads,  and  the  tall  strong  stems  to  produce  a  large  supply  of 
sprouts  accordingly,  should  sow  a  first  crop  in  March  or  April, 
as  directed  in  those  months.  Sow  it  in  an  open  spot  of  good 
ground,  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 

In  dry  weather,  give  the  bed  now  and  then  a  moderate  wa- 
tering. 

The  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  about  six 
weeks  after  the  seed  is  sown  j  but  when  they  have  two  or 
three  leaves,  it  is  eligible  to  thin,  and  prick  out  a  quantity  from 
the  seed-bed,  four  inches  distance,  that  the  whole  may  obtain 
proper  strength  for  final  transplanting. 

Those  planted  out  finally  in  June,  July,  and  August,  will 
produce  large  heads  of  full  growth  to  cut  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, or  any  time  all  winter,  till  the  following  spring. 

Sow  and  plant  Savoy$. 
Sow  savoy-seed  for  a  latter  crop  :  the  tirue  green  savoy  is 
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the  best  sort  to  sow  now,  for  it  is  the  hardiest  to  stand  the 
winter. 

This  seed  may  l>e  sown  any  time  in  the  months  and  will  come 
in  very  well  for  a  late  crop ;  but  to  have  a  good  crop  of  fuU- 
headed  plantS)  4et  the  seed^  if  possible*  be  sown  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  the  month  ^  the  plants  will  soon  come  up,  and 
will  he  fit  to  transplant  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  July,  and 
beginning  of  August.  Generally  sow  the  seed  in  a  free,  open 
exposure,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  be  tolerably  well* 
cabbaged  by  November,  and  will  continue  good  till  March. 

Plant  out  some  early-sown  savqys,  two  feet  and  a  half  dis- 
tance, to  cabbage  in  September  and  October,  &c. 

Planting  and  Hoeing  Beans, 

Plant  more  garden  beans  for  latter  crops  in  July,  August, 
and  September. 

The  Windsor,  Toker,  and  Sandwich  kinds  will  yet  succeed 
tolerably  well ;  and  the  long-pods  and  white-blossom  beans  are 
also  very  proper  to  plant  any  time  this  month. 

But  where  a  constant  succession  of  young  beans  are  desired 
all  the  summer  season,  there  should  be  some  seeds  put  into 
the  ground  at  three  different  times  this  month,  allowing  ten  or 
twelve  days,  or  not  exceeding  a  fortnight,  between  each  plant- 
ing ;  and  at  this  season  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  allow  them 
a  situation  where  the  ground  is  moistest,  if  there  is  choice  of 
soil,  planting  them  in  rows  a  yard  asunder. 

Hoe  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  advancing  young  beans, 
cutting  up  all  weeds,  and  draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
plants. 

Management  of  Beans  in  Blossom, 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  top  such  beans  as  are  in  bloom,  to 
promote  the  free  setting  of  the  pods. 

This  should,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  be 
particularly  practised  to  the  early  crops,  provided  it  was  not 
done  last  month. 

By  this  practise  the  pods  will  set  Sooner,  and  swell  faster, 
and  be  better  nourished,  and  come  in  almost  a  week  sooner 
than  if  the  plants  were  permitted  to  run  }  for  having  no  advanc- 
ing top  to  nourish,  their  whole  effort  goes  to  that  of  the  fruit. 

But  let  this  be  performed  to  beans  in  general  now  in  full 
blossom  ;  observe  to  let  the  stems  be  first  advanced  to  such  a 
due  height,  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pods  ;  the  early 
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Mazagan  bean  may  be  topped  when  about  two  feet  high^  and 
the  larger  sorts  should  be  topped  when  from  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  yard^  to  three  and  a  half  high,  according  to  the  growth 
of  the  different  Tarieties. 

But  with  respect,  however,  to  the  small  early  beans,  if  you 
would  hare  them  come  in  as  early  at  possible,  you  should  top 
them  as  soon  as  the  blossom  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalkt  begin 
to  open. 

Sowing  Pea$. 

Sow  likewise  more  peas.  To  have  a  regular  supply,  let 
some  be  sown  at  least  twice  in  this  month  ;  but  where  constant 
supplies  of  young  peas  are  much  wanted,  three  or  four  sowings 
wUl  not  be  too  often,  and  there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of 
success  in  the  late  sowing. 

The  best  sorts  to  sow  now  are  the  marrowfats  ;  also  may 
sow  the  Spanish  moratto,  green  and  white  rouncivals,  being 
fine  large  sorts  ;  likewise  any  of  the  hotspur  kinds^  and 
Prussian  peas,  &c. ;  and  those  that  are  sown  any  time  in  this 
month  will  sometimes  yield  tolerable  good  crops  toward  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  in  August,  &c. 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  sow  any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  of 
peas.  These  sorts  seldom  grow  above  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
some  not  above  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  but  are  mostly  great 
bearers ;  the  pods  small  but  numerous ;  and  the  peas^  while 
young,  eat  sweet  and  good  ;  and  generally  those  sown  at  this 
season  will  be  more  productive  than  the  larger  kinds,  though 
not  so  adviseable  to  sow  in  large  quantities  for  any  principal 
crops.     Sow  them  in  drills  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  asunder. 

Now  hoe,  and  let  some  earth  be  drawn  up  about  the  stems 
of  the  crops  of  peas  whicli  were  sown  in  April,  for  this  will 
strengthen  the  plants  greatl/. 

The  early  hotspur  peas  now  in  blossom,  in  warm  borders, 
may  be  topped,  as  directed  for  the  beans  ;  it  will  cause  the 
pods  to  set  and  swell  more  freely,  and  will  be  fit  (o  gather 
sooner. 

St  king  Peas. 

Continue  al&o  to  place  Eticks  to  rows  of  peas,  according  to 
ihe  advancing  growth  of  the  different  young  crops,  for  the 
i^lants  to  climb  upon  in  their  natural  order,  in  an  upright  growth  j 
ivhich,  where  intended,  should  generally  be  done  when  they 
fre  about  six  or  seven  inches  high. 

There  is  great  advantage  in  allowing  sticks  of  a  proper  height. 
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for  the  different  sorts  of  peas  to  climb  npon  ;  for  the  prodaoe 
is  generally  not  only  much  superior,  but  more  abundant,  often 
double  the  quantity,  or  more,  than  those  that  are  permitted 
to  run  upon  the  ground. 

The  sticks  for  this  purpose  should  be  from  four  or  five  to 
seven  feet  high,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  different  sorts 
of  peas  ;  the  sticks  should  also  be  very  branchy,  or  well  fur- 
nished with  small  lateral  branches,  that  the  plants  may  readily 
take  hold  without  falling  on  the  ground  }  and  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a  fanned  manner,  so  as  the  side  branches  extend  only 
the  way  of  the  rows. 

They  should  be  placed  on  the  most  sunny  side  of  the  rows  ; 
at  least  towards  the  east  or  mid-day  sun,  where  the  position 
or  range  of  the  rows  admit ;  for  the  sun  will  naturally  incline 
the  plants  that  way,  and  they  will  more  readily  catch  the 
sticks ;  and  the  sticks  should  be  placed  at  such  distances  in 
the  rows  as  the  branches  of  each  other  may  meet. 

This  work  is  very  practicable  in  private  gardens,  but  would 
be  endless  labour  for  large  crops  in  fields,  &c.  for  supply  of 
the  markets. 

JEndive. 

Sow  endive  for  an  early  crop :  principally  some  of  the  whiter 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  green,  and  if  required  early  in  con- 
stant succession,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  sow  some  seed  at  two 
diffierent  times  this  month,  and  when  the  plants  of  each  sow- 
ing are  about  three  or  four  inches  in  growth,  plant  out  some 
of  the  strongest  a  foot  distance. 

But  never  depend  on  the  sowings  of  this  month  for  a  main 
standing  crop,  the  plants  being  apt  to  run  up  soon  to  seed  the 
same  year  -,  however,  where  a  few  early  plants  are  required, 
may  sow  a  little  seed  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the 
month,  and  more  towards  the  latter  end ;  the  plants  of  the  first 
sowing  will  not  continue  fit  for  use  long }  but  the  second  sow- 
ing will  not  run  so  soon. 

But  the  season  for  sowing  the  principal  autumn  and  winter 
crops,  is  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end  of  June^  and  in 
July ;  and  the  plants  from  those  sowings  attain  full  growth  in 
August,  September,  and  October,  and  generally  continue,  with- 
out running  for  seed,  till  next  spring. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  in  an  open  spot  of  rich  earth :  it 
must  not  be  sown  thick^  and  take  great  care  to  rake  it  evenly 
into  the  ground. 
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Sowing  Pot-herbs,  and  other  Aromatics,  Sfc, 

Pftrsley-seed  may  still  be  sown,  where  it  has  been  omitted 
in  the  spring ;  as  may  also  the  seeds  of  most  other  pot-herbs, 
if  uot  done  in  March  or  April ;  bot  shonld  also  be  sown  early 
in  the  present  month. 

Sow  more  porslane-seed,  where  the  plants  are  in  request 
either  for  culinary  uses>  or  salads^  &c. ;  this  should  be  done 
In  the  beginning  of  this  month>  to  succeed  that  which  was  sown 
in  April.  This  seed  will  now  grow  freely^  in  a  bed  of  light 
rich  earthy  in  the  open  ground ;  rake  the  surface  even^  then 
draw  shallow  drills  six  inches  asunder.  Sow  the  seed  mode- 
rately thick,  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  with 
earth. 

Where  coriander  is  constantly  wanted^  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  sow  a  little  more  of  the  seed,  for  that  which  is  sown  early  is 
apt  to  run  :  sow  it  in  driHs  six  inches  asunder. 

Sow  chervil^  where  wanted,  it  will  still  succeed  :  let  this 
seed  be  also  sown  in  shallow  drills,  and  cover  it  lightly  with 
earth,  or  sown  broad- cast  and  raked  in. 

Ma^  also  still  sow  borage,  sorrel,  burnet,  fennel,  dill,  mari- 
golds, nasturtiums,  &c. — See  March  and  April, 

The  seeds  of  thyme,  savory,  Kyssop,  and  marjorum,  or  any 
other  aromatic  or  sweet  herbs,  may  also  still  be  sown ;  but 
let  this  be  done  the  beginning  of  the  month,  observing  the 
same  method  of  sowing  as  directed  in  March  and  ApriL 

Propagating  Aromatic  Plants  hy  Cuttings  and  Slips, 

Propagate  aromatic  plants  by  slips  or  cuttings  -,  most  sorts 
of  them  will  still  succeed. 

The  sorts  proper  to  plant  now  are  sage,  savory,  and  hyssop : 
marjorum,  mastich,  and  lavender;  and  the  slips  or  cuttmgs  of 
these  sorts  will  now  grow  very  freely. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  the  best  young  side-shoots,  of  some 
tolerable  strength,  and  slip  or  cut  off  a  quantity,  about  five,  six, 
or  seven  inches  long  \  strip  off  the  under  leaves,  then  plant 
them  in  a  shady  border,  &c.  five  or  six  inches  apart,  inserted 
two  thirds  of  their  length  into  the  ground,  and  in  dry  weather 
moderately  watered. 

Plant  also,  where  required,  slips  or  cuttings  of  rosemary,  rue, 
and  wormwood.  Let  the  cuttings  or  slips  of  these  plants  be  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length  j  and  plant  them  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  in  the  shady  border  inserting  each  cutting  more  than 
half  way  into  the  earth. 

N 
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Saa^o,  of  the  diflferent  sorts,  may  now  be  very  successfblly 
propagated  by  slips  of  the  young  side-sboots,  detached  about 
six  inches  long,  pulling  away  the  under  leaves  :  plant  them  in 
a  shady  border,  almost  to  their  tops,  six  inches  asunder,  and 
watered  ',  they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  shoot  at  top,  and  form 
bushy  plants  in  the  same  summer :  observing,  that  if  in  their  first 
growth,  any  spindle  up  to  flower,  cut  that  part  off  close,  to 
make  the  plants  grow  more  stocky  below^  and  to  branch  out 
full  and  bushy. 

Mint, 

Mint  may  also  be  planted  now,  where  new  beds  are 
wanted. 

Procure  sets  for  this  purpose,  either  rooted  young  plants  or 
cuttings  of  the  stalks,  a^  directed  in  the  two  last  months :  they 
must  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  in  rows  six  inches  asunder, 
by  four  inches  in  the  row,  and  give  them  some  water  to  settle 
the  earth  well  about  their  roots. 

Supporting  Plants  Jor  Seed, 

Now  support  the  stems  or  stalks  of  such  plants  as  were 
planted  for  seed. 

The  onions  and  leeks,  in  particular,  will  now  require  this 
care ;  for  the  stalks  of  these  plants  will  be  run  up  to  a  good 
height :  and  if  they  are  not  secured  in  due  time,  the  winds  aqd 
heavy  rains  will  break  them  down. 

The  best  method  of  supporting  the  stems  of  these  plants  is 
to  drive  some  firm  stakes  into  the  ground,  along  the  rows  of 
plants,  placing  the  stakes  about  two  or  three  yards  asunder 
in  the  row  :  then  let  some  thin  long  poles,  or  strong  lines  be 
fastened  from  stake  to  stake  close  along  each  side  of  the  seed- 
stalks. 

Support  likewise  the  stems  of  cabbages,  savoys,  and  broccoli, 
which  are  for  seed  ',  having  some  stout  stakes,  let  one  or  two 
be  driven  into  the  ground,  close  to  every  plant,  and  the  prin- 
cipal stems  be  tied  thereto  securely. 

Sotoing  Radishes. 

Sow  more  radishes ;  the  salmon  kind  is  very  proper  for  this 
sowing  ',  but  sow  also  some  short  tops,  and  small  white  turnip- 
radish  ',  choose  an  open  situation,  sow  the  seed  thin  and  rake 
it  in  properly. 

It  is  proper  to  sow  three  different  times  this  month,  to  con^ 
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tiuoe  a  proper  succession ;  but  must  be  often  watered  in  dry 
not  weather^  both  before  and  after  the  plants  are  come  up. 

Hoe^  or  weed  and  thin  the  advancing  young  crops  of  turnip- 
radishes^  &c.  as  in  last  month. 

Planting  Radishes  for  Seed. 

Transplant  radishes  for  seed  when  the  roots  are  just  in  their 
prime,  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  the  month ;  and  if 
showery  weather,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  of  the  common  radishes,  the  long, 
perfectly  straight  rooted,  and  with  short  tops. 

Having  also  some  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  root,  that  is. 
If  the  common  red,  or  short-topped  radish ;  those  that  are  of 
a  clear  pale  red  are  preferable,  as  they  generally  eat  more  crisp 
and  mild  than  those  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  and  when  intended 
to  save  seed  of  the  salmon  radish^  although  these  will  be  natu- 
rally of  a  pale  red,  yet,  to  preserve  the  sorts,  it  will  be  proper 
to  plant  the  palest  coloured  roots. 

The  principal  reason  why  radishes  for  seed  are  directed  to 
be  transplanted  is,  that,  having  drawn  up  a  quantity  for  that 
purpose  can  readily  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  root,  taking 
only  what  are  of  the  right  sort. 

Plant  them  by  dibble  in  rows  in  an  open  situation :  the  rows 
must  be  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  must  be  set 
about  two  feet  from  one  another  iu  the  row  j  let  them  be  well 
watered  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  to  settle  the  earth  properly 
about  the  roots.  They  will  shoot  up  strong  stalks  and  ripen 
seed  in  September. 

Likewise  turnip-radishes  for  seed,  either  transplant  or  leave 
where  growing ;  some  bef^t  well-shaped  roots,  orbicularly  round, 
good- colon  red,  of  neat  moderate  growth,  and  small  tops. 

Prick  out  and  plant  Celery. 

Prick  out  from  the  seed-bed  tome  of  the  celery  plants  which 
vere  sown  in  March. 

Dig  for  this  purpose  one  or  more  beds  of  light  rich  earth, 
and  rake  them  even  ;  then  draw  out  of  the  seed-bed  some  best 
plants  in  a  thinning  manner,  and  prick  theiQ  in  the  other  beds> 
three  to  four  or  five  inches  distance :  give  directly  a  moderate 
watering,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  the  plants  get  fresh 
root :  and,  being  thus  planted  they  are  to  remain  in  growth  a 
month,  or  five  or  six  weeks,  to  acquire  proper  strength ;  then 
transplanted  finally  into  trenches  to  remain  for  blanching,  by 
landing  up  in  their  adva^Hing  growth.— See  June,  July,  &c. 
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Let  those  remaiDing  in  the  seed-bed  be  watered,  if  dry  wea- 
ther^ to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots^  loosened^  in  thinning 
out  the  above. 

Plant  oat  celery  in  trenches  of  the  earliest  sowing  of  Febru- 
ary and  March. — See  June, 

Sewing  Celery, 

Sow  celery- seed  for  a  principal  latter  crop :  this  should  be 
done  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month. 

Dig  a  bed  of  light  rich  earthy  and  lay  the  surface  perfectly 
even  ;  then  sow  the  seeds  pretty  thick,  and  rake  them  in  light- 
ly with  a  very  even  hand. 

In  hot  sunny  weather  it  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  shade 
the  bed  every  day,  from  ten  to  three  o*clock,  till  the  plants  ap- 
pear. 

Likewise,  let  the  bed,  in  dry  weather,  be  refreshed  every 
other  evening  with  a  light  moderate  watering. 

The  plants  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
trenches  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  to  take  up 
lor  the  table  from  October  till  Christmas,  and  for  a  spring 
supply. 

Cardoons, 

The  cardoons  which  were  sown  in  March  or  April  should 
now  be  thinned  where  they  have  risen  too  thick,  that  the  plants 
may  have  room  to  grow  and  get  strength  by  next  month,  when 
they  should  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  for  landing 
up  to  blanch. 

These  plants  should  now  be  thinned  to  about  four  or  five  in-* 
ches  distance ;  or  some  maybe  pricked  six  inches  distance  on  a 
nursery-bed,  to  remain  till  next  month,  when  the  whole  should 
be  transplanted  finally 

Desti^mg  Weed$, 

Now  let  more  than  common  care  be  taken  to  destroy  weeds 
among  crops  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  part  throughout  the 
ground. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  that  requires  more 
attention  now  than  this ;  for  weeds  are  at  no  time  more  de- 
trimental to  crops  than  the  present,  especially  among  all  close- 
growing  crops  of  small  young  plants.  It  should,  therefore,  now 
be  one  of  the  principal  works  in  this  ground,  to  destroy  them 
before  they  grow  large,  to  over-run  and  be  detrimental  to  the 
advancing  young  cropSj  and  require  double  labour  and  perplex* 
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\ng  trouble  to  eradicate  them,  especially  among  close  crops  of 
small  plants. 

But,  in  particular,  let  the  crops  of  onions,  leeks,  carrots, 
parsneps,  lettuce,  and  all  other  small  crops  that  grow  pretty 
close,  be  timely  cleared  from  weeds.  That  is,  let  the  weeds  be 
cleared  away,  either  by  hand-weeding  or  small  hoeing,  before 
they  begin  to  spread,  or  over-top  the  plants,  which  they  would 
soon  do,  when  once  they  begin  to  run  5  and  in  that  case  would 
do  much  damage  to  the  crops. 

Besides,  when  weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  large  among 
any  small  crops,  so  as  to  mix  and  entangle  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  plants,  it  renders  the  work  of  hoeing  or 
weeding  them  extremely  tedious,  and  very  troublesome  to  per^* 
iorm. 

But  weeds  between  rows  of  peas,  beans,  and  kidney- 
l>eans,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and  such  other  crops  as  stand 
distant  in  rows,  there  can  be  nothing  more  easy  than  to  8t<^ 
their  progress,  because  there  is  room  between  the  plants  to  ad- 
mit a  large  hoe ;  and  with  such  an  instrument  a  person  may  go 
over  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  a  little  time. 

Watering  new-planted  Crops. 

Watering  in  dry  weather,  is  now  a  very  needful  work  to  ail 
newly  transplanted  crops,  both  in  young  seedling  pricked-out 
plants,  and  others  of  larger  growth,  finally  transplanted  :  sucli 
as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  celery,  &c.  always  giving  a 
watering  at  planting^  where  water  is  conveniently  situated,  and 
the  quantity  of  plants  not  too  considerable  to  render  the  work 
very  laborious  and  tedious ;  repeating  the  waterings  till  the 
piants  take  root  and  grow. 

This  work  proving  so  very  beneficial  in  accelerating  the  fresh 
rooting,  and  setting  the  plants  off  in  a  free  growth  from  the  be« 
ginning,  it  should  never  be  omitted,  where  convenience  of  water 
and  time  permits. 

But  watering  would  also  be  of  much  advantage  occasionally 
to  young  plants  of  various  sorts  remaining  in  seed-beds,  and 
others  of  continuance  therein,  in  very  dry  hot  weather  at  this 
season 
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WaU  Trees. 

Wall-trees  will  now,  in  general,  begin  to  make  strong  and 
numerous  shoots ;  and  they  should  be  regulated,  and  trained 
the  right  way,  before  they  grow  into  confusion. 

Apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  in  particular,  demand  this 
care  now,  and  also  plum  and  cherry  trees. 

Let  all  these  trees  be  looked  over  some  time  this  month,  as 
early  as  possible,  before  they  advance  considerably  into  disor- 
der in  their  first  shoots,  and  cleared  from  all  such  of  the  new 
shoots  as  are  useless  and  ill-placed  $  at  the  same  time,  be  parti- 
cularly careful  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  the  best,  well- 
placed,  useful  shoots  be  retained,  and,  when  of  due  length, 
trained  in  close  and  regular  to  the  wall 

All  irregular- placed,  fore-right,  and  other  disorderly  placed 
and  superfluous  shoots,  must  be  displaced  ;  these  being  such 
as  are  produced  either  from  the  front  of  the  branches,  in  a 
fore-right  direction,  or  otherwise  so  irregularly  situated  or 
superabundant,  as  they  cannot  be  properly  trained  in  with  the 
requisite  regularity,  therefore  become  useless,  and  the  most 
irregular  and  improper  should  now  be  cleared  away. 

Likewise  all  very  luxuriant  shoots  are,  for  the  general  part, 
to  be  considered  as  of  the  useless  kind ;  that  is,  such  as  are 
remarkably  more  vigorous  and  rambling  in  growth  than  the 
generality  of  the  other  shoots  of  the  same  tree,  and  should  be 
mostly  displaced,  unless  any  shall  seem  necessary  in  particular 
parts  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or  furnish  a  future  supply  of  wood  ;  in 
which  cases  some  occasional  shoots  of  these  kinds  should  be 
left,  and  all  the  others  of  them  cleared  off  quite  close. 

And  being  careful  in  selecting  and  retaining  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  most  proper,  well- placed  shoots,  in  all  parts  of 
the  tree  for  training,  and,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that 
where  they  appear  superfluous,  or  in  too  great  abundance  in 
any  part,  and  that  it  is  obvious  they  are  absolutely  not  all 
wanted,  or  cannot  be  converted  to  useful  training,  if  left  till 
winter  pruning,  the  superabundant,  though  of  proper  growth 
and  well-placed,  as  they  cannot  be  all  trained  with  proper  re- 
gularity, should  be  displaced  in  a  somewhat  regular  thinning 
order,  taking  out  what  are,  apparently,  the  most  improper  and 
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unnecessary,  leaving  a  plentiful  abundance  of  the  best  and  most 
promising  shoots  for  training ;  and  by  thus  clearing  the  tree 
early  of  unnecessary  young  shoots,  the  regular  figure  of  the  tree 
is  all  along  preserved^  and  the  remaining  supply  of  shoots,  as 
well  as  the  fruit,  will  receive  all  proper  nourishment. 

But  generally  leave  a  double  or  treble  sufficiency  of  the  best 
side-shoots,  that  are  of  a  kind  and  moderate  growth,  and  which 
are  well  situated  for  laying  in  ;  as  likewise  the  terminal  shoot 
of  each  branch,  and  all  trained  in  close  to  the  wall,  in  regular 
order. 

For  it  is  particularly  necessary  xu  leave  as  many  of  the  well- 
placed  shoots  of  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  morrello 
cherry-trees,  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  -,  for  these  trees 
principally  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  one-year-old  shoots ; 
^hat  is,  the  shoots  that  are  produced  this  summer  bear  fniit 
vcAt  year.  Therefore  it  is  most  necessary  at  this  seascfi.  a» 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  well-situated  and  kindly  grow^ 
ing  shoots,  that  there  may  be  enough  to  choose  from  in  the 
general  winter  pruning. 

Likewise  observe,  that  all  these  shoots  nxrvf  retained,  when 
about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  long,  must  be  nailed  up  close, 
and  as  regularly  as  possible  to  the  wall,  and  each  at  full  length  $ 
they  should  not  be  shortened  at  any  time  of  the  summer,  for 
that  Will  prove  of  worse  consequence  than  may  be  generally 
conceived. 

For  were  those  shoots  to  be  shortened  while  in  their  princi- 
pal summer's  growth,  it,  by  stopping  their  shooting  in  length, 
would  cause  them  to  produce  from  their  sides  a  number  of 
useless  shoots,  one  almost  from  each  eye,  which  would  not  only 
prove  hurtful  to  the  principal  shoots  in  their  future  production, 
but  would  also  occasion  so  full  a  shade  as  to  prevent  the  sun, 
and  free  air,  rains,  &c.  from  having  due  access  to  the  present 
fruit,  to  promote  its  growth  in  a  regular  manner ;  for,  although 
a  slight  shade  proves  necessary  in  promoting  the  free  growth 
of  all  kinds  of  wall- fruit,  yet  a  too  full  shade  of  wood  and  leaves 
together  is  greatly  retarding  and  unfavourable  to  its  general 
prosperity,  and  contrary  to  the  original  intent  of  having  wall- 
trees. 

With  regard,  however,  to  shortening  the  young  shoots  of 
these  trees  at  this  time,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  practised  to 
particular  shoots,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June  :  for 
instancejf  there  is  any  considerable  vacant  space  either  in  young 
or  old  trees,  may  shorten  one  or  more  of  the  strongest  of  the 
neighbouring  shoots,  situated  in,  or  contiguous  to,  the  place 
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u  here  wood  is  wanted :  riuyrtening  tbem  to  three  or  foer  eyes^ 
and  they  will  soon  after  shoot  out  agaia,  the  samefteasoo,  pro- 
bably, a  shoot  from  each  remaiaing  eye  or  bud,  to  furnish  the 
vacancy  more  effectually. 

In  the  earlier  summer  dressing  of  wall* trees  this  month,  whei 
the  first  shoots  do  not  exceed  one,  two,  or  three  inches  long 
most  of  the  requisite  pruning  may  be  performed  by  rubbing  off 
the  useless  shoots  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  withoat  the  use  of 
a  knife ;  but  when  more  advanced  in  a  woody  growth,  the  knife 
only  must  be  used. 

Apples,  Pean,  Plumg,  4rc. 

Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  either  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  should  also  be  looked  over  some  time  towards  the  end 
of  this  month ;  for  these  trees  should  also  be  divested  of  all 
useless  and  ill-growing  shoots  of  the  year,  and  the  necessary 
proper  ones  trained  in  regularly. 

In  this  pruning  of  these  trees,  in  the  wall  and  espalier  or- 
der, let  all  shoots  produced  fore-right  from  the  front  of  the 
branches  be  taken  off  close  ;  likewise  the  superfluous  shoots, 
or  such  as  rise  in  parts  of  the  trees,  where  not  wanted,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  regularly  trained  in,  should  also  be  taken 
away. 

Bat  observe,  that  although  these  trees  mostly  continue 
bearing  many  years  on  the  same  branches,  and  do  not  require  a 
general  annual  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in  peaches,  nectarines, 
&c.  it  is  proper  to  leave,  in  different  parts,  some  of  the  best- 
placed,  moderate  growing  side- shoots,  but  particularly  in  the 
most  vacant  places,  to  train  in  between  the  main  branches, 
and  a  leading  one  to  each  branch  ;  for  it  is  essentially  eligi- 
ble to  retain  a  moderate  supply  of  the  best  regular-placed 
shoots  at  this  time,  to  choose  from  in  the  general  winter  prun- 
ing. 

The  shoots  which  are  now  left,  must  also,  when  of  proper 
length,  be  trained  in  close  to  the  wall,  or  espalier ;  and  each  shoot 
must  be  laid  in  at  its  full  length,  for  the  reason  before  observed 
for  the  apricot  and  peach-trees,  &c.  Besides,  the  apple,  pear 
plum,  and  cherry-trees,  should  never  be  shortened,  only  in  par- 
ticular cases,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  winter  pruning  o 
these  trees. 

Where,  however,  there  is  any  great  vacancy,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  shorten  some  of  the  adjoining  young  shoots  of  the  year 
to  three  or  four  eyes,  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June, 
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to  promote  their  prodacing  a  sapply  of  lateral  shoots  the  sane 
season,  to  supply  the  vacant  parts. 

YoaDg  wall  and  espalier  trees  that  are  advancing  in  a  train- 
ing state  should  also  be  attended  to  now  in  their  early  shooting, 
to  displace  the  improper  and  ill-placed  growths,  and  retain  ul 
"the  well-placed  proper  shoots  for  regular  training,  both  for 
an  additional  supply  of  branches  in  the  general  formatioii 
of  the  trees,  and  to  form  future  bearers  for  prodaction  of 
fruit. 

Thin  Apd-ioots,  Sfc, 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  where  the  young  ^it 
are  set  too  thick  upon  the  trees. 

These  trees,  in  favourable  seasons,  sometimes  set  sapera- 
bundant  crops  of  fruit,  often  in  thick  clusters,  and  considerably 
more  in  general  than  they  can  supply  with  full  nourishment ; 
that  if  Che  whole,  or  too  many,  w«re  retained,  they  would  not 
have  room  to  grow,  and  the  greater  part  would  be  small,  and 
not  attain  good  perfection  of  matiirity.  Besides,  the  great  super- 
abuudancy  of  fruit  would  draw  most  of  the  nonrisbment,  that 
the  trees  would  not  be  able  to  produce  a  general  sufficiency  of 
proper  shoots,  capable  of  bearing  any  tolerable  production 
of  good  fruit  the  year  or  two  following;  and  likewise  if  left  too 
close,  they  having  short  impliant  fooi-stalks,  would  thrust 
one  another  off  the  branches  in  their  advancing  growth. 

Therefore,  where  these  fruits  are  produced  too  thick  upon 
the  trees,  let  them  now  be  reduced  in  a  thinning  regularity  to 
a  good  moderate  full  crop  on  each  tree  ;  and  the  soon^/T  this  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  trees,  and  also  for  the  remain- 
ing fruit. 

This  thinning  should  be  performed  in  a  careful  manner,  look- 
ing over  the  branches  regularly  3  and  single  out,  on  each  branch, 
the  fruit  that  is  proper  to  le^ve ;  selecting  the  most  promising 
and  beat  shaped,  having  some  regard  also  to  those  that  are 
best  situated  on  the  branches.  Each  kind>  according  to  its  size 
of  full  growth,  must  be  left  at  such  distances,  that  every  one 
may  have  sufficient  room  to  swell,  and  grow  freely  to  its  fall 
vatnrity  accordingly :  as  for  instance,  suppose  a  tree  is  in 
general  good  conditioB  of  growth,  and  allowing  the  bearing 
■hoots  or  branches  to  be  of  three  different  sizes,  that  is,  the 
strong,  middling,  and  weakly,  may  retain  upon  the  strongest 
three  or  four  of  the  fairest  and  best-placed  fruit,  upon  the 
middling  shoots  no  more  than  two  or  three,  and  only  one  or 
two  upon  the  weaker  shoots;  not  generally  leaving  two  ot 

2  >' 
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more  nearer  together  than  within  three,  foar,  or  five  inches^ 
according  to  their  respective  sizes,  when  of  full  growth. 

Where  the  above  distances,  and  quantity  of  fruit  left  upon 
the  different  branches,  are  nearly  observed  in  thinning,  they 
will  bring  each  kind  to  due  perfection ;  and  the  trees  will  shoot 
freely,  and  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  wood  tf  pro- 
duce fruit  next  year. 

This  should  be  the  method  of  thinning  the  common  sizes  o( 
these  kmds  of  fruit ;  but  the  smaller  kinds  may  be  left  closer^ 
and  a  great  number  of  each  kind  may  be  left  upon  the  different 
branches  -,  such  as  the  early  masculine  apricots,  the  nutmeg 
peaches,  and  early  nectarines. 

The  young  fruit  that  are  thinned  off  are  excellent  for  tarts, 
&c.  particularly  the  apricots,  but  the  others  are  also  eligible. 

Deitrwfing  Snath, 

Snails  often  make  great  havoc  among  the  choice  kinds  of 
yonng  wall-fruit,  where  they  are  not  interrupted ;  they  particular- 
ly frequent  the  apricots,  nectarines,  and  peach-trees,  and  will  do 
mischief  to  those  kinds  of  fruit,  if  not  prevented. 

These  trees  should  be  often  looked  over  early  in  a  morning, 
and  in  an  evening,  and  after  showers  of  rain ;  at  which  times 
-  these  creeping  vermin  come  forth  from  their  holes  to  feed  upon 
the  fruit,  and  may  then  be  readily  taken  and  destroyed 

Cleaning  the  FruiMree  Borden 

Tht*  iLiorders  where  wall  and  espalier-trees  grow,  should  be 
1  «5pt  remarkably  clear  from  weeds :  for  these  not  only  appear 
disagreeable  and  exhaust  the  nourishment,  but  afford  harbour 
for  snails^  slugs,  and  other  crawling  insects  to  the  detriment  of 
the  fruit. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  appear  in  these  parts,  and  where 
tliere  is  room  to  admit  of  hoeing  between  any  crops  that  may 
oe  growing  on  tbe  borders,  let  a  sharp  hoe  be  applied  to  them 
in  a  dry  sunny  day,  by  which  you  may  soon  stop  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  as  soon  as  hoed,  rake  off  all  the  weeds  and  rubbish, 
leaving  a  clean  smooth  surface. 

Imectg  hurtful  to  Fruit  Trees. 

Where  small  insects  annoy  any  of  the  wall-trees,  let  some 
means  be  used  to  destroy  them  before  they  increase  and  spresQ 
themselves  considerably,  in  which  they  would  do  great  mischief 
to  the  trees  and  fruit. 
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When  once  these  destructive  small  vermici  attack  but  one 
■ingle  branch  of  a  tree,  they  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  over- 
ran the  whole,  if  not  stopped,  and  spoil  the  young  shoots,  and 
destroy  the  leaves ;  and  when  once  the  leaves  of  a  tree  ar?  gone, 
there  is  but  little  good  to  be  expected,  either  in  the  growth 
of  the  shoots  or  the  fruit  that  year.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
insects  or  blights  appear  upoii  the  wall- trees,  it  is  adviseable 
both  to  prune  away  such  part  of  the  young  shoots  fhat  ai^e 
moch  infested  therewith,  and  to  detach  the  worst  of  the  infested 
leaves,  such  as  are  crumpled,  shrivelled,  or  much  curled  up, 
clammy,  &c.  then  strew  some  tobacco-dust  over  all  the  branches 
and  leaves,  repeating  it  occasionally,  which  will  contribute  to« 
wards  destroying  and  preventing  the  vermin  from  multiplying* 
And  sometimes  salt  and  live  lime  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
parts  watered  therewith,  proves  effective  in  some  degree. 

Watering,  however,  with  common  water,  wall- trees,  &c. 
thus  infested  with  insects,  often  proves  beneficial,  provided  it 
is  repeated  in  dry  hot  weather,  and  the  water  thrown  against 
the  trees  with  some  force,  especially  from  a  watering  engine, 
described  below. 

Engine  for  watering  the  Branches  of  Trees. 

For  the  purpose  of  watering  the  branches  of  infested  wall- 
trees,  in  dry  hot  weather,  there  is  nothing  so  convenient  as  a 
hand-watering  engine,  generally  made  of  tin,  or  sometimes  of 
copper,  of  small  or  larger  dimensions,  worked  by  means  of  a 
small  single-handed  pump,  fixed  therein,  to  discharge  the  water 
in  a  stream  from  a  pipe  to  turn  in  any  direction. 

By  the  help  of  this  small  engine,  a  person  may  stand  on  the 
walks,  and  with  great  ease  and  expedition  throw  the  water  in 
a  strong  stream  against  any  part  of  the  wall  trees,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  is  the  readiest,  most  expe- 
ditious, and  effectual  method  of  watering  the  branches  of  these 
trees,  for  the  engine  will  throw  the  water  with  such  consider- 
able force  against  the  trees  as  to  displace  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects,  and  will  effectually  clear  the  leaves  and  branches  from 
dnst,  cobwebs,  and  from  any  sort  of  filth  they  may  have  con- 
tracted ',  and  if  the  waterings  are  often  repeated,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, where  insects  at  any  time  appear,  it  will  greatly  diminish 
their  increase,  and  prevent  their  spreading  considerably. 

This  engine  may  also  be  used  occasionally  in  watering  the 
branches  of  espalier-trees,  and  young  or  old  standard  trees* 
where  attacked  by  insects  ;  also  occasionally  in  watering  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  garden  in  a  dry  season. 
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These  watering  engines  are  made  of  tin  and  copper,  tnd  some 
of  wood  ',  and  may  be  had,  the  two  former,  at  most  of  the  tin 
and  copper  manu factories,  i>ut  those  of  copper  are,  confidently, 
rhe  most  dorabie ;  as  also  those  of  wood,  which  are  generally 
made  at  the  hydraulic  engine-makers,  &c.  $  but  the  tin  ones 
are  considerably  the  cheapest  in  purchase  ;  small  ones  of  the 
more  simple  construction  are  sold  at  about  eight  or  ten,  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  ;  others  on  a  complete  plan,  more 
conrenient  and  effectual,  are  from  one  to  two  or  three  guineas  $ 
but  those  of  copper,  for  greater  durability,  are  much  dearer. 

The  most  eligible  sorts  are  such  as  have  the  pump  and  dis- 
charging pipe  fixed  in  the  vessel  for  coataining  the  water,  of 
which  some  are  of  moderate  size  for  carrying  about  by  the  hand  i 
but  the  larger  ones  are  fitted  upon  a  low,  light,  two  or  three- 
wheeled  carriage,  for  the  more  conveniently  moving  to  different 
parts,  and  contains  above  four  times  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
capable  of  discharging  it  in  a  stronger  stream,  to  a  much  grea- 
ter extent :  but  the  smallest  sorts,  of  the  most  simple  ceitatrnc- 
tion,  consisting  only  of  a  small  pump,  and  a  fixed  discfaarging 
pipe,  are,  when  used,  placed  either  in  a  large  garden  watering 
pot,  filled  with  water,  or  in  a  pail  or  tub,  &c.  convenient  for 
small  gardens. 

Watering  new-planted  Trees. 

New« planted  young  fruit  trees  should  now,  in  dry  hot  wea- 
ther, be  well  watered  at  the  roots  about  once  a  week  ;  or  also 
occasionally  all  over  the  branches. 

Vinei. 

Vines  now  shoot  vigorously,  and  will  produce,  besides  beaa- 
vag  and  other  useful  shoots,  numbers  that  are  altogether  useless, 
which  must  now  be  cleared  away. 

It  is  not  every  summer  that  is  favourable  to  the  ripening  of 
grapes ;  but  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  give  them  great 
assistance,  by  a  right  ordering  of  the  vines,  both  at  this  early 
time  and  hereafter  >  and  where  this  is  properly  executed,  the 
bunches  of  fruit  will  be  forwarded  accordingly  in  the  largest 
growth,  and  most  early  and  perfect  maturity. 

To  do  this,  the  vines  must^  now  be  perfectly  well  cleared 
from  all  sorts  of  useless  shoots  of  the  year  $  and  at  tlie  same 
lime,  all  the  fruit- bearing,  and  other  well-placed  useful  shoots> 
should  be  nailed  up  regularly,  and  close  to  the  wall. 

This  work  should  be  done  before  the  shoots  begin  to  entan- 
gle, or  any  way  interfere  with  eacb  other  5  for  thec/e  is  &  greal 
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deal  of  advantage  attends  this  early  dressing,  both  in  affording 
an  opportunity  of  performing  the  work  with  more  expedition 
and  regularity,  and  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  trees  and  fruit : 
observing,  that  all  the  immediate  bearing  shoots  which  now 
discover  the  advancing  young  bunches  of  fruit  upon  them  must 
be  left ;  and  such  other  shoots  as  have  strength,  and  are  very 
well  situated  for  training  in,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  fruit  next 
year,  must  also  be  left  in  places  where  they  are  apparently 
wanted,  and  can  possibly  be  trained  in.  But  all  weak,  strag- 
gling shoots,  such  particularly  as  often  rise  immediately  from 
the  old  wood,  should  most  generally  be  all  cleared  away,  except 
in  casual  vacancies  where  no  better  occur  ;  and  even  strong 
shoots  that  are  destitute  of  fruit,  and  either  appear  too  nume- 
rous, or  rise  in  places  where  they  are  evidently  not  wanted,  or 
are  not  well  placed  for  training,  sl^uld  be  mostly  displaced,  or 
tinned  m  some  regulating  order ;  being,  however^  carefel  to 
leave  in  every  part  as  many  of  the  best-growing  well-placed 
shoots,  as  can  be  eommodionsly  trained  in  with  some  degree 
of  regularity. 

Then  let  all  tne  fimitful  and  other  proper  shoots  now  re- 
tained  be  nailed  np  dose  to  the  walls  in  regular  order  $  gen* 
erally  all  at  their  fuH  length  for  the  present,  where  room  to 
extend  them ;  and  let  every  shoot  be  laid  in  straight  and  dear 
of  another,  in  a  regular  manner,  so  that  all  the  branches  and 
fruit  may  equally  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and  free  air. 
After  this,  oteerve  that  all  im|»roper  or  unnecessary  shoots 
that  rtee  in  any  fmrt  of  the  vines  must  be  constantly  rubbed  off 
according  as  l^ey  are  produced,  or  only  retain  occasional  ones 
of  proper  growth,  in  places  where  particularly  wanted  to  sup- 
ply vacancies,  &c.  and  generally  detach  all  those  small  twiggy 
shoots  that  often  arise  from  the  eyes  of  principal  shoots  of  the 
same  year,  taking  them  off  ck>se. 

The  above  early  summer  dressing  of  vines  in  respect  to 
pruning,  may  be  effected  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  while  the 
shoots  are  quite  young  and  herbaceous  ;  as  the  aiseless  Gfhoots 
may  then,  without  a  knife,  be  very  expeditiously  rubbed  off 
close  to  the  mother  wood. 

Vineyardi* 

The  vines  in  the  vineyards  ahoald  alto  be  gone  over  now  : 
and  this  should  be  done  some  time  between  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  month. 

Ail  the  shoots  that  have  frutt  upon  them,  and  others  that 
are  strong  and  well -j^kced,  for  the  service  of  aiwther  :j^a^, 
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mast  DOW  be  trained  op  close  and  regalar  to  the  stakes^  bat 
observing  previously  to  clear  away  all  useless  and  unnecessary 
young  growths,  such  as  all  very  small  or  weak  dangling  shoots, 
taking  them  off  close  ;  likewise  stronger  shoots,  barren  of  fruit, 
and  where  superfluous  or  too  abundant,  or  rise  in  places  not 
wanted,  or  cannot  all  be  trained  with  regular,  ^.\  must  also  be 
detached,  either  on  some  parts  wholly,  or  others  *n  a  thinning 
regulation )  retaining,  of  the  useful  kinds,  all  the  good  shoots 
in  present  fruit,  and  of  the  others  that  are  strong  and  well' 
placed,  select  a  moderate  sufficiency  of  the  best,  that  in  the 
whole  there  may  be  a  proper  choice  in  the  general  winter  prun- 
ing for  next  year*s  bearers :  then  having,  as  above,  cleared 
out  all  the  improper,  let  the  proper  shoots  be  trained  up  in  a  re- 
gular manner  to  the  stakes,  or  trellis  in  each  respective  row  of 
Tines,  so  that  each  may  receive  an  equal  benefit  of  sun  and  air, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  strengthen  the  general 
shoots. 

The  vines  after  this  must  be  constantly  cleared  from  all  im- 
proper shoots  that  are  afterwards  produced,  that  the  fruit  may 
not  be  too  much  shaded,  but  enjoy  the  requisite  influence  of 
the  sun  to  forward  its  growth  and  good  maturity. 

Keep  the  grouud  between  the  rows  of  vines  perfectly  clear 
from  weeds,  during  the  summer  season,  by  occasional  hoeing, 
which  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  fruit ; 
for  by  keeping  the  surface  properly  clean  and  smoothly-eyen, 
whereby  to  admit  or  receive  the  influence  of  the  sun  more  effec- 
tually, to  continue  in  dry  and  warm,  contributes  greatly  in  for- 
warding the  grapes  in  proper  growth,  to  ripen  sooner  in  greater 
perfection  of  maturity* 

Strawberry  PlanU  in  Bhstorn, 

The  strawberry  plants  will  be  in  full  blossom  this  month  ; 
therefore,  if  the  weather  should  prove  yery  dry,  the  beds 
should  be  often  watered  to  encourage  the  fruit  to  set  freely 
and  abundant. 

During  the  time  these  plants  are  in  blossom,  the  bed  should 
be  well  watered  in  dry  weather  about  three  times  a  week ; 
which,  being  a  very  needful  work,  should  not  be  omitted, 
otherwise  there  will  be  but  a  scanty  crop  of  strawberries,  and 
these  will  be  small  and  not  generally  of  a  regular  growth. 

Strawberry  beds,  in  which  the  plants  have  been  generally 
kept  to  distinct  bunches  on  each  main  stock  or  head,  should, 
in  some  principal  sorts,  have  the  grossest  advancing  runners  of 
the  year  trimmed  in  close,  to  encourage  the  flowers  and  fruti 
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mort  effectaally ;  bat  observing  in  this^  thC't  when  a  sdpply  of 
yoong-ronher  plants  of  the  above  are  require^}  for  new  planta- 
tions, leave  a  proper  sufficiency  of  the  best  for  that  occasion. 
— See  June, 

Or  any  strawberries  in  edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  &c.  or 
growing  near  walks,  the  advancing  runners  should  be  occasi- 
onally trimmed  within  proper  bounds. 

Examine  new^rafied  Treei, 

Examme  the  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts  that  were  grafted  this 
spring  :  when  the  graft  and  the  stock  are  well  united,  there  is 
no  further  occasion  for  the  clay. 

This  is  generally  well  effected  by  the  middle,  or  latter  end  o( 
this  month,  at  which  time  the  clay  may  be  taken  away  -,  but 
let  the  bandages  remain  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Displace  all  shpot-buds  arising  from  the  stock  below  the 
grafts. 

Newbndded  Tree$, 

Look  also  to  new- budded  fruit-trees ;  that  is,  the  tree* 
which  were  budded  last  summer  j  they  will  now  be  advancing 
strongly  in  the  first  shoots,  and  should  be  occasionally  looked 
over,  in  order  to  take  off  all  shoots  that  rise  from  the  stock, 
below  or  above  the  bud-shoot  of  inoculation. 

This  should  be  constantly  practised  as  often  as  any  shoots 
appear  :  and  let  them  be  rubbed  off  quite  close  ;  then  the  stocks 
having  nothing  to  supply  but  the  aforesaid  inoculated  bud^' 
shoot,  it  wili  advance  in  stronger  growth  accordingly. 
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THE  PI4EASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

HyacintM,  IkHpi,  (jfo. 

Coif  TIN  VB  to  defend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious  and  capital 
kinds  of  hyacinths  and  tulips,  now  in  flower,  from  the  full  sun^ 
heavy  rains,  cold  nights,  and  all  inclement  weather ;  and  also 
the  choice  kinds  of  ranunculuses  and  anemonies,  which  are  now 
in  bloom. 

It,  for  the  defence  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  flowers. 
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hoop  arches^  &c.  were  placed  across  tho  beds  the  former 
months^  let  the  Diats  or  canvass  be  always  ready  for  drawing 
over  the  said  arches,  when  there  is  occasion  to  shelter  the 
plants. 

The  mats,  &c.  should  be  drawn  over  every  day,  when  the 
sun  shines,  abont  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  be  taken  off 
about  four  or  live  in  the  afternoon.  The  mats  must  also  ba 
drawn  over  the  hoops  to  defend  the  flowers  from  heavy  show- 
ers of  rain,  when  such  at  any  time  happen. 

Wher«  this  shading  and  sheltering  these  kinds  of  flowers  is 
regularly  practised,  it  will  preserve  them  a  long  time  in  their 
fullest  beauty,  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer  than 
if  they  were  to  be  fully  exposed  ;  and  they  will  also  be  much 
finer. 

Mind  that  the  hoops  which  are  fixed  across  the  beds  for  the 
support  of  the  mats  be  not  too  low,  for  that  would  hide  and 
darken  the  flowers  too  much,  and  render  the  bloom  less  brilli- 
ant. 

The  more  preferable  method  of  preserving  the  bloom  of 
these  plants  in  the  best  perfection  is,  by  having,  in  April,  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  bed,  some  stout  stakes,  fixed  uprigbi 
in  the  ground,  two  feet  distance  from  one  another ;  and  each 
stake  stand  three  or  four  feet  high  $  to  these  let  hoop  arches 
be  fixed  across  the  bed ;  the  coverings  of  mats  or  canvass  are 
to  be  drawn  over  them  occasionally,  and  there  will  be  air 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  flowers  strong,  and  their  colours 
lively. 

Some  persons  who  are  curious  in  cultivating  the  choicest 
sorts  of  tnese  kinds  of  flowers,  erect  an  awning,  or  shade,  of 
hoops  and  mats,  over  the  beds,  high  enough  to  walk  under ; 
taking  care  that  the  mats  come  low  enough  on  the  sides,  to 
keep  off  driving  rain,  and  the  mid- day  sun  from  darting  npoii 
the  bloom. 

But  this  kind  of  high  shady  frame  is  only  occasionally  eneo^ 
ted,  principally  over  the  beds  of  some  finest  capital  tulips  and 
hyacinths  :  'it  is  soon  constructed,  and  the  expense  of  the  ma« 
terials  is  biit  trifling,  and  a  little  pains  should  not  be  spared  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  desirable 
flowers. 

Hyacintki  past  flowering. 

When  hyacinths  are  past  flowering,  and  the  leaves  beginning 
to  decay,  let  the  roots  then  be  taken  up ;  but  in  particular  the 
fine  double  kinds. 
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As  soon  as  these  roots  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  spread 
to  dry  and  harden,  in  a  somewhat  shady  dry  place,  upon  a 
mat,  or  on  some  ciean  dry  ground,  or  the  floor  of  an  airy  room, 
&c.  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  then  trimmed,  cleaned, 
and  deposited'upon  shelves,  or  in  boxes  till  autumn,  for  re-plant- 
ing. 

Or  to  effect  the  drying  of  the  choicer  sorts  in  a  more  gra« 
dual  manner,  and  to  improve  the  roots  more  effectually  for 
keeping,  it  is  recommended  by  some  that  the  roots  be  immedi- 
ately committed  to  the  gKound  again,  not  in  the  manner  of 
planting  as  before,  but  laid  sideways  into  a  ridge  of  dry  light 
earth,  covering  the  roots,  but  leaving  the  stalks  and  leaves  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thus  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks ;  in  or* 
der  that  as  the  bulbs  at  this  period  being  very  replete  with  hu- 
midity, the  redundant  moisture  may  be  gradually  exhaled  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  which  will  be  well  effected  by  that  time 
the  stalks  and  leaves  are  perfectly  decayed,  and  the  bnlbs  will 
be  dried  and  hardened  properly  for  keeping  without  danger  of 
rotting. 

For  this  purpose,  let  a  bed  wherein  the  hyacinths  grew,  or 
any  other  bed  of  light  earth,  be  broken  up,  one  spade  deep, 
breaking  all  clods  perfectly  well ;  then  rake  the^arth  up,  from 
each  side  of  the  bed,  towards  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  an  eas| 
rounding  kind  of  ridge,  lengthways  of  the  bed. 

In  this  ridge  of  earth  the  roots  are  to  be  laid ;  observin£ 
that  they  are  not  now  to  be  placed  with  their  bottom  downwards, 
but  each  laid  fairly  on  its  side,  with  the  stalks  and  leaves 
hanging  down  the  side  of  the  ridge. 

In  that  position,  let  them  be  laid  in  two  or  three  rows,  on 
each  side  the  ridge,  placing  the  roots  about  three  inches  asun- 
der in  the  row,  and  see  that  all  the  roots  be  equally  covered 
with  the  earth. 

When  the  roots  have  lain  in  this  bed  about  a  fortnight,  if 
dry  weather,  they  will  be  thoroughly  hardened  and  ripened, 
and  must  then  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  a  dry  day,  the 
stalk  leaves  trimmed  off,  and  well  cleaned  ;  then  spread  upon 
a  mat,  in  a  dry  shady  place,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
put  into  boxes  till  September  or  Od;ober,  then  planted  again. 

TtUipB  done  blatoinff. 

When  tulips  are  past  flowering,  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
seed-pod  be  separated  from  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  especi- 
»)ly  the  principal  capital  varieties  ;  for  the  f\ne  kinds  of  tulips 
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should  Dot  generally  be  permitted  to  ripen  seeds^  for  these  would 
draw  noarishment,  and  in  some  degree  weaken  the  root. 

When  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  tulips  have  done  flowering, 
begin  to  wither  and  decay,  the  roots  should  then  be  taken  up, 
especially  those  intended,  and  which  should  generally  be  prac- 
tised every  year  in  all  the  more  estimable  curious  so'-ts  in 
particular. 

Some  of  the  early  blowing  kinds  will  probably  be  ready  for 
this  by  the  last  week  in  the  month ;  if  they  be,  let  them  be  taken 
up  in  a  dry  day,  and  clean  them  well,  and  take  off  all  the  loose 
outer  skins.     See  also  June,  Sfc, 

Then  spread  the  roots  on  a  mat,  in  a  dry  shady  place,  to 
harden  a  little ;  and  after  this,  let  them  be  put  in  bags  or 
•oxeSj  til  the  season  for  planting  them. 

Bulbous  Fi&weri  in  general  done  blowing. 

Spring  crocus  roots  of  all  sorts,  and  snow-drops,  crown  Ira- 

Seriak,  and  all  other  forward  blowing  bulbous  flower-roots  as 
ave  done  flowering,  should  also,  where  intended,  be  taken  up 
when  their  leaves  decay. 

This  should  be  constantly  practised  to  such  as  have  stood 
unremoved  two  or  three  years,  and  increased  by  off- sets,  iuto 
large  bunches,  and  that  you  desire  to  have  the  several  kinds  of 
bulbs  produce  large  and  handsome  flowers  ;  for  when  the  roots 
are  taken  up,  all  the  small  roots  or  off-sets  are  to  be  immedi- 
ately detached  from  the  principal  ones,  and  reserve  only  the 
largest  roots  by  themselves,  to  plant  again  in  the  proper  places, 
to  blow  next  year ;  and  by  the  off- sets  you  obtain  a  consider- 
able increase. 

Or,  however,  the  crocuses  and  snow-drops,  and  other  similar 
kinds  of  common  bulbs,  may  occasionally  remain  unremoved  two 
or  three  years ;  though  the  more  estimable  kinds  of  common 
bulbs  in  general,  should  mostly  be  taken  up,  at  the  decay  of 
the  flower-stalks  and  leaves  (this  or  next  month,  &c.),once  in 
two  or  three  years,  at  farthest ;  especially,  if,  by  the  increased 
off-sets,  they  are  grown  into  large  clusters  -,  as  if  permitted 
to  remain  longer  in  that  state,  their  flowers,  though  probably 
more  numerous,  would  be  considerably  smaller,  and  less  beau* 
tiful  in  colour  and  general  appearance  ;  besides,  by  taking  up 
the  bulbs  once  in  that  period  of  time,  and  detaching  the  off- 
sets, an  increase  is  gained,  and  the  main  bulbs  are  preserved 
separately  in  their  respective  proper  sizes  and  degree  of 
strength  for  full  flowering  accordingly. 

Though  in  most  of  the  capital  varieties  of  fine  tulips,  hya« 
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cintlis,  bulbous  iris,  jonquils,  polyantbus-narcissns,  and  of  other 
similar  bulbs,  they  should  generally  be  taken  up  every  year 
after  the  flowers  are  decayed. — See  below,  next  page,  and 
June, 

The  roots  in  general,  when  taken  up,  must  be  properly  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  afterwards  put  up  till  planting  time,  which  Is 
September,  October,  November,  or  any  time,  in  open  weatbdr 
from  September,  till  February. 

Autumn  flowering  Bulbs. 

The  autumnal  bulbs,  or  such  as  flower  only  in  autumn,  con- 
tinuing in  growth  in  the  root  and  leaves  till  this  season,  when 
generally  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June,  the 
leaves  decay,  at  which  period,  the  roots  having  done  grow- 
ing, not  drawing  any  nourishment  from  the  ground,  is  the 
most  proper  time  to  take  up,  remove,  or  transplant  them  as 
may  be  required  :  and  it  is  generally  necessary  that  these  bulbs 
be  taken  up  every  two  or  three  years  at  most,  to  separate  the 
increased  off-sets  from  the  main  bulbs  ;  and  by  these  off-sets 
you  gain  an  increase  of  roots,  some  of  which  will  flower  the 
following  autumn,  and  most  of  them  the  next  year ;  and  by 
divesting  the  main  roots  of  the  off-sets,  they  will  constantly 
flower  much  stronger. 

The  colchicums  and  autumnal  crocus  will  be  in  condition  for 
the  above  practice  of  removing  or  transplanting  by  the  end  of 
the  month  or  beginning  of  next ;  and  also  the  yellow  autumnal 
narcissus,  and  such  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  whose 
leaves  now  decay. 

They  must  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  and  the  small  off-sets 
carefully  separated  from  the  main  root  $  and  they  may  then 
either  be  planted  again  immediately,  or  may  be  spread  upon  a 
mat,  out  of  the  sun,  to  dry,  they  may  then  be  put  up  till  the 
last  week  in  July,  or  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted  again,  for  flowering  the  same  year,  in  August  and 
September,  &c. 

Reasons  for  taking  up  Bulbous  Roots  after  flowering. 

By  this  method  of  taking  bulbous  roots  of  any  kind  out  of 
the  ground,  soon  after  flowering,  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  decay, 
either  annually  in  the  choicest  kinds,  or  in  the  others  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  it  both  affords  the  opportunity  of  separating  the 
off-sets  for  increase,  and  of  preserving,  thereby,  the  main  bulbs 
distinct,  in  their  proper  degree  of  full  growth  and  strength,  for 
flowering  in  the  best  perfection :  and  by  being  thus  taken  up 
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and  retained  two>  three,  or  foar  months  out  of  the  groand,  the 
more  estimable  kinds  being  housed,  are  preserved  from  all 
accidents  by  the  weather,  &c.  and  being  a  kind  of  respite,  as 
U  were,  from  action,  they  generally  blow  stronger  in  proportion 
ihe  year  following. 

Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  the  more  curi- 
ous bulbous  roots  once  a  year,  in  order  to  separate  the  small 
off- sets  from  each  of  the  principal  roots,  particularly  tulips  and 
hyacinths  ;  but  narcissuses,  jonquils,  irises,  common  tulips, 
&c.  and  all  other  common  kinds  of  bulbs,  may  occasionally  re- 
main two,  or  even  three  years  without  removal.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  take  up  every  sort  once  in  the  above  time  ^ 
and  there  is  no  time  so  proper  as  when  the  leaves  and  flower- 
stalks  of  the  different  kinds  begin  to  decay,  for  then  the  roots 
are  in  a  state  of  rest ;  but  if  permitted  to  remain  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after  that  period,  they  would  put  out  fresh  fibres, 
and  begin  to  form  the  bud  for  the  following  year*s  bloom  ;  and 
if  they  were  then  to  be  taken  up,  it  would,  in  some  measure, 
check  the  next  year*s  flower ;  and  some  sorts  would  scarcely 
flower  at  all^  or  but  very  weakly,  the  following  season. 

Carnations. 

Carnation-plants  in  pots  should,  at  this  time,  have  all  the 
assistance  of  culture,  to  encourage  them  to  shoot  with  vigour. 

The  stalks  now  advance  apace  for  flowering  ; — sticks  should 
be  placed  for  their  support,  provided  it  was  not  done  before. 
Let  the  sticks  be  straight,  and  long  enough,  and  thrust  them 
carefully  down  close  to  the  plant ;  then  let  the  flower-stalks, 
according  as  it  advances  in  growth,  be  tied  neatly  to  them  in 
two  or  three  different  parts. 

Clear  the  plants  also  from  decayed  leaves,  if  there  be  any, 
and  stir  the  surface  of  the  mould  a  little  :  this  done,  add  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  fresh  earth  over  it,  bringing  it  close  about  the 
plants,  and  immediately  give  the  whole  a  moderate  watering. 

Observe,  that,  in  order  to  have  large  and  handsome  flowers, 
all  buds  which  rise  from  the  side^  of  the  stalks  below,  should 
now  be  taken  off,  leaving  none  but  the  top  buds  :  this  is  the 
method  practised  by  florists. 

The  pots  should  now  be  placed  where  the  mid-day  sun  does 
not  come  ;  and  in  dry  weather  they  must  be  watered  once  in 
two  days. 

Management  of  tender  Annuals. 

The  cockscombs,  tricolors^  balsams^  globe-amaranthns^  egg* 
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plants,  stramoniams^  and  other  tender  curious  annuals,  must 
now  be  removed,  once  more,  into  another  new  hot-bed^  the 
beginning  of  this  month. 

This  is  principally  to  be  understood  of  such  of  these  kinds 
of  plants  as  may  be  required  to  attain  full  perfection  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  for  such  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn  to  a  large 
size  ;  and  in  that  case>  they  would  now  need  the  assistance  of 
one  more  hot- bed. 

This  hot- bed  should  be  made  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
fran^e  that  is  intended  to  be  placed  thereon  :  and  may  either 
be  made  on  level  ground^  or  fork  plants  intended  to  run  up  in  a 
taller  growth,  made  in  a  pit  or  trench,  of  proper  width  and 
length,  and  fifteea  or  eighteen  inches  deep  :  and  having  for  this 
purpose  a  supply  of  proper  hot  dung,  for  it  is  regularly  in  the 
formation  of  the  bed,  beating  it  closely  down,  raising  the  whole 
about  two  feet  thick ;  and  finish  the  top  level  and  even. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  made,  set  on  the  frame  and  glasses, 
which  will  bring  up  the  heat  soon,  and  the  bed  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  plants  in  five  or  six  days  ',  observing,  previously, 
to  lay  in  about  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  earth. 

The  plants,  if  not  potted  last  month,  should  now,  in  the 
principal  kinds,  have  that  performed,  before  placing  them  in 
this  bed.  The  pots  must  be  about  the  middle  size,  and  the 
plants  placed  in  them^  when  the  bed  is  just  in  right  order  to 
receive  them. 

Having  the  pots  and  some  fresh  earth  ready,  put  into  eacL 
pot  about  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  earth  -,  then  take  up 
the  plant,  each  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  its  root,  and  place 
one  plant,  with  its  ball  entire,  in  the  middle  of  each  pot,  and 
fill  up  the  vacancy  with  fresh  earth,  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  and  let  them  be  moderately  watered. 

Place  the  pots  immediately  upon  the  hot-bed,  close  together, 
and  let  the  cavities  between  be  perfectly  filled  up  with  eai1h, 
according  as  the  pots  are  placed  upon  the  bed. 

When  the  pots  are  all  in,  put  on  the  glasses,  observing  to 
tile  them  up  a  little  at  the  back  of  the  frame  every  day,  to  let 
in  fresh  air  to  the  plants,  and  that  the  strong  steam  from  (he 
heat  of  the  bed  may  transpire. 

The  plants  must  be  shaded  occasionally  from  the  sun  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days ;  let  mats  be  spread  over  the  glasses  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  taken  off  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  af- 
ter this,  let  the  plants  have  more  and  more  sun  every  day,  till 
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tbey  are  able  to  bear  it  fully,  without  shriokiog  or  flagging  theii 
leaves,  &c. 

Be  sure  to  admit  air  everyday  to  the  plants,  and  particalarly 
when  there  is  a  good  heat,  and  when  there  is  much  steam  :  fur 
if  this  is  not  observed,  the  steam  will  destroy  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  and  would^  in  that  case^  make  an  awkward  and  uusight* 
ly  appearance. 

They  must  be  duly  supplied  with  water,  during  the  time  they 
are  in  this  bed  ;  and  they  should  have  a  moderate  quantity 
given  them,  at  least  once  in  two  days. 

Observe,  as  the  plants  advance  in  height  near  the  glasses,  to 
raise  the  frame,  to  give  them  full  room  to  grow ;  this  should 
be  done  in  the  manner  as  mentioned  in  the  last  month,  especi- 
ally where  required  to  have  some  principal  sorts  drawn  to  a 
tolerably  large  growth  and  stature. 

But  where  intended  to  draw  the  larger  sorts  of  these  plants 
to  a  large,  tall  growth,  such  as  the  giant-cockscombs,  and  tri- 
colors, double  balsamines,  egg-plants,  stramoniums,  globe- 
amaranthus,  &c.  if  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  drawing  frame 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  mentioned  last  month,  it  should  now 
be  placed  over  this  bed,  and  managed  in  the  manner  there 
directed. 

But  where  there  is  no  such  convenience,  and  if  required  to 
draw  some  principal  kinds  to  a  tall  growth,  let  one  of  the  com  • 
mon  frames  be  used,  according  to  the  following  method : — 

Fix  at  each  corner  of  the  bed  an  upright  post,  about  four 
feet  high  ;  and  on  the  inside  of  each  post  let  some  augur  holes 
be  bored,  allowing  six  inches  between  hole  and  hole. 

Then  provide  four  iron  or  wooden  pins  ;  one  for  each  post, 
and  fit  for  the  said  holes. 

Then,  when  the  frame  wants  to  be  raised,  let  the  pins  be 
placed  in  the  holes  of  the  posts  at  a  convenient  height,  and 
set  the  frame  upon  the  pins.  When  the  frame  wants  raising 
again,  fix  the  pins  a  hole  higher  and  so  proceed  as  the  plants 
rise  in  hight. 

Mind  to  close  up  the  vacancy  at  bottom,  at  each  time  of  ad- 
vancing the  frame,  by  nailing  some  good  thick  mats  round  the 
outside  below. 

These  are  the  methods  commonly  practised  for  drawing 
these  kinds  of  plants  to  a  tall  stature,  where  there  is  not  the 
conveniency  of  a  glass  case,  as  described  below  ;  and  if  they 
are  well  managed  this  way,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
handiiome  size. 
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In  either  of  the  above  methods,  the  plants  will  have  attained 
a  good  size  by  the  middle  of  June,  to  remove  in  their  pots  into 
the  open  hit,  finally  to  remain. 

Ghsi  Cases  for  drawing  Annua 's. 

But  where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  glass  case,  the 
plants  may  still  be  brought  to  a  greater  perfection. 

The  glass  cases  for  this  purpose  are  generally  made  about 
six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  convenient ; 
the  height  must  be  five  or  six  feet  in  front,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  the  back. 

The  front  must  be  of  glass  sashes,  perfectly  upright,  and 
face  the  south  -,  the  back  may  be  either  of  wood  or  brick,  and 
both  ends  may  be  of  the  same  materials  ;  but  would  be  better 
if  the  ends  are  the  same  as  the  front,  in  upright  glass-work  ; 
and  the  top  must  also  be  of  glass  sashes,  sloping  from  the  back 
to  the  front. 

Within  this  the  hot-bed  is  to  be  made,  but  for  which  a  pit 
must  be  formed  almost  the  whole  length,  raised  full  half  «r 
more,  by  brick- work  or  planking,  above  the  floor  $  having  the 
whole  about  two  feet  deep,  and  three  or  four  to  five  or  six 
feet  wide  ^  this  is  to  be  filled  with  hot  dung,  or  tanner's  bark, 
carrying  it  up  six  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  al- 
low for  settling  $  and  if  a  dung-bed,  lay  earth  or  tan-bark  at  top, 
four  or  five  inches  thick. 

The  pots  are  to  be  placed  upon  this,  plunging  them  to  their 
rims  in  earth,  as  before  mentioned  ;  but  if  the  bed  be  made  of 
tan,  plunge  them  therein,  having  no  occasion  for  earth  upon 
such  beds  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 

In  this  frame,  or  glass  case,  let  the  plants  have  fresh  air 
daily ;  and  give  plentiful  supplies  of  water  :  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June  they  will  be  advanced  to  a  large  size,  and  may  be 
removed,  in  their  posts,  into  the  full  air,  in  fore-courts,  or  any 
principal  compartment  in  the  pleasure-ground,  ^c. 

Prick  out  tender  Annuals  which  were  sown  last  3fonth. 

Where  any  of  the  above  tender  annual  plants,  such  as  cocks* 
combs,  tricolors,  &c.  were  sown  in  April,  they  should  now  be 
pricked  out  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

They  must  be  pricked  out  on  a  hot-bed,  observing  the 
method  directed  in  the  former  months. 

Less  tender  or  hardier  Flower  Plants, 
Plant  out  the  less  tender,  or  hardier  annuals,  into  the  natural 
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groancC  and  some  iu  pots  ;  this  may  be  done  a^y  time  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is  settled  in  tolerably 
warm,  taking  advantage  of  a  moist  season  if  rain  happens. 

Those  which  were  pricked  ont  last  month  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, as  there  dire^ed,  will  be  arrived  to  a  good  size  for  plant- 
ing ont  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

The  African  and  French  marigold,  and  clirysanthemnms, 
are  of  these  kinds;  also  the  marvel  of  Pern,  China-aster,  In- 
dia-piak,  ten  weeks  stock,  and  the  common  kinds  of  balsams ; 
the  capsicums,  and  migrnonette :  likewise  persicaria,  and  the 
tiee  and  purple  amaranthuses  ;  scabiouses,  egg-plant,  love-ap« 
ff\e»,  and  Chinese  holiy-hocks,  &c.— See  the  List  of  Plants. 

All  these,  and  others  of  that  tribe,  may  now,  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  planted  out  in  the  beds, 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pleasure  Garden,  or  some  into 
pots,  and  they  will  make  an  agreeable  appearance  in  the  fol- 
lowing months,  till  October. 

Generally,  if  possible,  take  opportunity  of  a  showery  or 
moist  time  for  planting  them  ont ;  otherwise,  if  dry  weather, 
an  afternoon,  or  towards  the  evering,  is  the  preferable  time 
of  the  day  for  transplanting  them ;  though,  if  very  dry  hot 
sunny  weather,  it  would  be  most  adviseable  to  defer  the  trans- 
planting till  the  weather  changes  ;  then  observing,  in  the  work 
of  planting,  to  dispose  the  different  sorts  in  a  varied  order,  in  the 
borders,  &c.  that  the  flowers  may  display  a  proper  diversity. 

Then  let  the  whole  be  directly  watereci }  and  if  dry  weather, 
repeat  it  moderately  every  evening  or  two,  till  the  plants  have 
struck  root. 

Some  principal  sorts  should  also  be  planted  in  pots,  to 
place  occasionally  for  decorating  any  particular  compartment, 
generally  planting  but  one  good  plant  in  each  pot ;  or  some  of 
the  ten- weeks  stocks  and  mignonette  may  be  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  pot  together,  each  sort  in  separate  pots  :  all  well 
watered  and  shaded,  if  dry  weather. 

But  where  those  annuals  of  the  above  kinds  were  not  prick- 
ed out  last  month  on  a  hot-bed,  or  beds  of  natural  earth,  it 
may  now  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  ;  or  some  of  (he  strong- 
est or  more  hardy  may  be  planted  but  finally  in  the  borders, 
&c.  or  otherwise  prick  the  whole  first  out  from  the  seed-bed 
ihto  nurser3'-beds  of  rich  earth,  there  to  remain  for  a  month,  to 
get  strength,  and  then  to  be  planted  oat  for  good  in  the  bor- 
ders. 

The  nursery-beds,  in  which  to  prick  these  plants  now  from 
the  seed-bed,  should  he  about  three  feet  wide  :  rake  the  snr- 
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face  smooth,  and  put  id  the  plants  abeot  foar  or  five  inches  dis* 
tant  each  way,  and  water  them. 

Then,  if  dry  weather,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  shade 
them  occasionally,  which  might  be  more  conveniently  practised 
for  small  quantities  by  placing  some  hoop^across  the  beds,  and 
let  mats  be  drawn  over  them  occasionally,  to  shade  the  plants 
from  the  mid- day  sun,  till  they  are  rooted  ;  and  the  mats  may 
also  be  used  in  cold  nights  to  shelter  the  plants. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  advantage  in  pricking  out  these 
plants  timeously  in  this  manner  from  the  seed-bed,  because  they 
can  be  very  conveniently  watered  and  shaded  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun  till  they  have  taken  good  root  and  acquire  strength  ; 
and  can  be  also  occasionally  sheltered  in  cold  nights  till  they 
are  strong  and  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air  fully, 
night  and  day ;  and  when  of  advanced  growth,  can  be  readily 
transplanted  with  balls  of  earth  into  the  borders,  &c. 

They  will  have  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  growth  and 
strength  for  final  transplanting,  in  about  four  or  five  weeks 
after  they  are  pricked  out  5  the  plants  must  then  be  taken  up 
with  small  balls  of  earth,  which  will  readily  hang  about  their 
roots,  and  be  planted  carefully,  with  the  balls  entire,  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Sowing  less  tender,  or  hardier  Annuals, 

The  teed  of  ten- weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  China-asters,  and 
India-pink,  may  still  be  sown.  You  may  also,  where  omitted 
in  the  last  two  months,  still  sow  the  seeds  of  African  and 
French  marigolds,  balsams,  chrysanthemums,  and  any  otherannu- 
als  of  this  class  5  but  this  should  be  done  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month. 

These  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich 
light  earth  into  the  natural  ground ;  and  if  often  refreshed 
with  Water  in  dry  weather,  and  sheltered  with  mats  in  cold 
nights,  the  plants  will  come  up  soon  and  will  grow  freely, 
though  they  will  now  succeed  without  any  shelter.  But  if  sown 
m  a  slight  hot- bed,  it  will  bring  the  plants  on  forwarder  for 
llanting  out  finally,  a  week  or  fortnight  sooner,  and  will  flower 
fooner  in  proportion. 

The  plants  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  next 
month,  and  will  come  into  flower  in  July  and  August,  and  con- 
tiiinc  till  the  cold  weather  destroys  them. 
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Sow  Seedi  of  hardy  Annuals. 

Sow  the  teed  of  hardy  annoal  flowers  in  the  borders }  there 
are  several  sorts  that  wiii  still  succeed. 

These  are  lupines^  sweet-saltan,  and  flos-Adonis,  the  white 
and  purple  candy-tuft;  Lobers-catehfly,  and  dwarf  lychnis; 
dwarf-poppy  and  virgin-s^.ock  -,  Venos  navel-wort>  and  Venus 
looking-glass  ;  snails  and  cateipillars  :  the  seeds  of  dwarf  and 
large  annual  sun-flower^  lavaterai  and  oriental  mallow,  may 
also  be  sown  now ;  likewbe  nasturtiums^  and  convolvulus-migor 
and  rainoo  the  Tangier  and  sweet-scented  peas,  scarlet-p^ui^ 
scarlet- beans,  and  any  other  of  the  tribe  of  hardy  aniiusds.— - 
See  the  Catalogue, 

All  these  must  be  sown  in  small  patches,  &c.  in  the  borders 
and  other  places  where  vou  would  have  them  flower,  directed 
in  the  two  former  months  ;  for  these  sorts  do  not  succeed  so 
weU  by  transplanting. 

Let  the  patches  e  often  sprinkled  with  water  in  dry  wea* 
tber,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  strongs  and  produce  their 
flowers  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  climbing  kinds  o  tiiese  plants  must  have  sticks  placed 
for  them  to  climb  upon,  when  they  begin  to  run  or  extend 
in  length;  such  as  nasturtiums,  convolvulus-major,  scar- 
let-peas, scarlet-beans  the  sweet-scented  and  Tangier  peas, 
&c. 

May  likewise  sow  ten-weeks  stocks,  and  mignonette,  in 
beds,  borders,  pots>  &c.  ^both  to  remain^  and  for  transplant- 
ing. 

Auricuku  and  Polyanthuses. 

Take  good  care  of  the  auricula  plants  in  pots,  when  they  are 
past  flowering,  especially  those  which  flowered  upon  a  covered 
stage,  &c. 

Let  the  pots  according  as  the  flowers  fade,  be  immediately 
removed  off  the  stand  or  stage,  and  place  them  in  the  full  air 
upon  a  clean  level  spot,  where  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  morn- 
ing sun  only,  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ;  and  there  let  them  re^ 
wain  till  September. 

Keep  the  pots  and  the  ground  where  they  stand  perfectly  dear 
fom  weeds  ;  and  where  decayed  leaves  appear  on  the  plants, 
^et  them  be  immediately  taken  off;  and  in  dry  weather  refresh 
ibe  pots  often  with  water. 

Off  sets  of  auriculas  may  now  be  detached  and  planted  in 
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•hady  border  till  aoUntub  dien  trftosplieinted  in  pots^  kc, — See 
ApriL 

Remore  the  boxes  or  tubs  of  seedling  auritialas  and  poly- 
anthuses to  a  shady  piaoe>  provided  it  was  not  done  before  j  the 
place  must  be  open  to  the  morning  sun  only. 

They  must  be  often  sprinkled  with  water  in  dry  weather, 
and  kept  very  free  from  weeds. 

Care  of  Seedling  Bulbs. 

The  seedling  tulips  and  narcissusj  and  other  seedliug  bulbs, 
coming  up  this  year,  should  be  screened  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
when  scorching  hot. 

Propagate  dovhle  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Sfo* 

Now  propagate  perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants,  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  flower-stalks. 

The  double  scarlet  lychnis^  and  several  other  such-like  cari- 
ous plants,  which  rise  with  strong  firm  flower-stems,  will  grow 
freely  this  way  ^  they  will  sometimes,  in  a  forward  season,  be 
of  a  proper  growth  for  this  purpose,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month,  aiid  moist  weather  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them  ; 
and  the  method  is  this  :-^ 

Let  some  of  the  yonng  flower-stalks  be  cut  off  close,  and 
divide  them  into  proper  lengths ;  each  length  must  have 
three  or  four  joints  $  and  they  are  to  be  planted  in  a  shady 
border  of  rich  light  earth,  about  four  inches  asunder;  and 
two  joints  of  the  cuttings  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground, 
and  the  rest  left  out*  Close  the  earth  well  about  them,  and 
then  let  the  whole  have  a  moderate  watering :  and,  if  cover- 
ed down  with  hand-glasses,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  root- 
ing. 

There  are  several  other  sorts  of  the  fibrous  rooted  perennial 
plants  that  may  be  increased  by  this  method ;  such  as  lychni* 
desLt  double  rockets,  and  many  others. 

By  this  method  of  propagation,  and  by  bottom  off-^sets,  the 
young  plants  retain  the  propriety  of  the  respective  parent  plant, 
in  regard  to  double  flowers^  colour^  &c.  which  is  not  attainable 
with  any  certainty  by  seed. 

Double  Wall'Flnoers. 

Propagate  double  wall- flowers,  by  slips  of  the  young  shoots 
of  the  head  ;  the  plants  raised  by  this  method  will  retain  the 
double  property  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  all-respectn  ihi 
same  as  the  parent  plant  from  which  they  were  slipp^t^ 
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Cboote  for  mis  method  of  propagation,  such  slips  of  the 
jrouDg  shoots  of  the  year  as  are  of  a  somewhat  robast  growth, 
from  three  or  foar  to  five  or  six  inches  loog  ;  and  let  them  be 
carefully  slipped  off,  or  occasionally  cut  with  a  knife  from  the 
mother  plant,  in  a  moist  or  cloudy  day  $  or  otherwise  in  the 
eveuing  or  morning,  especially  if  hot  sunny  weather. 

Take  off  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  slips  rather  more 
*han  half  way  np,  so  that  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  four 
nches  of  a  clear  stalk,  according  to  the  length  of  the  slip.  Twist 
he  stalks  a  little  at  bottom,  and  then  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots,  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  asunder,  and  put  into  the  earth  no  to  the 
leaves,  and  then  give  them  some  water. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  them  often,  in  dry  weather,  with 
moderate  waterings,  and  they  will  soon  strike  root,  produce 
shoots  at  top  during  the  summer,  and  form  little  bushy-headed 
plants  by  the  end  of  September,  when  they  may  be  taken  up, 
with  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots,  and  planted  in  pots,  in  or- 
Jer  to  be  moved  into  shelter  in  time  of  severe  frost  in  winter, 
ind  they  will  all  flower  next  spring. 

The  wall-flowers  which  were  raised  last  year  from  seed  will 
now  be  in  flower,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  be  double  : 
for  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
the  finest  single  flowers,  that  one  plant  in  ten  ok  perhaps  twen- 
ty or  thirty,  &c.  will  come  double  j  and  at  other  times  not  one 
in  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  in  five  hundred,  will  prove  multiple. 

Therefore  where  double  flowers  of  a  deep  blood  colour  offer 
among  the  seedling  plants,  now  is  the  time  to  propagate  that 
sort  by  slips,  as  above  directed. 

For  the  greater  chance  of  having  double  ,  wall-flowers  from 
seed,  the  florists  are  careful  to  save  the  seed,  if  possible,  from 
such  single  flowers,  as  are  situated  near  denble  ones  ;  though 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  this  has  any  particular  effect  j  espe- 
cially, as  in  the  full  doubles  the  multiplicity  of  petals  excludes 
all  the  generative  parts  of  influence  ',  however  if  any  of  those 
single  ones  happen  to  have  five  or  six  petals  or  flower -lea  iC3 
they  are  more  particularly  preferred  as  the  best  from  which 
to  save  seed. 

The  beginning  of  this  moutk  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow 
wall- flower  seed  for  flowering  next  year. 

Tuberoses. 

Plant  some  tuberose-roots  to  blow  in  autumn. 

Get  some  middling  pots ;    and  All  them  with  light  earth ; 
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plant  one  root  in  each  pot }  then  place  the  pots  upon  a  hol- 
bed^  plunging  them  in  the  earth,  or  tan- bark,  &c. 

Keep  the  glasses  over  them,  but  raise  them  behind  every 
day,  to  let  out  the  steam. 

Give  very  little  water  till  the  roots  begin  to  push,  then  let 
them  be  moderately  watered  about  three  times  a  week  :  and 
at  the  same  time  let  the  glasses  be  tilted  a  good  height  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  to  admit  a  considerable  deal  of  free  air  also 
to  them  i  for  this  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  flower  stalks, 
as  they  rise  in  height,  as  the  stems  grow  three  or  four  feet 
high. 

Observe  when  the  plants  have  risen  near  the  glass,  to  raise 
the  frame,  as  directed  for  the  tender  annuals,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  shoot  in  a  firm  upright  growth. 

But  where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  hot-house,  or  stove, 
these  plants  may  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  with  much 
less  trouble. 

The  roots  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  as  above ;  and  the  pots 
are  to  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  bark-bed,  watering  them 
aa  above-mentioned. 

As  these  plants  rise  with  a  single  stem  three  or  four  feet, 
they  will  sometimes  require  support,  the  stalk  being  termi- 
Bated  by  a  long  spike  of  many  tilaceons  white  flowers  of  great 
fragrance. 

Transplant  Seedlin^^Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower  Plantt, 

Transplant  or  prick  mto  nursery-beds  some  of  the  seedling 
perennial  and  biennial  flower- plants  which  were  sown  in 
March ;  some  sorts  will  6e  grown  to  the  proper  size  to  re- 
move by  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  month. 

Sometimes  the  wall-flowers,  in  particular,  and  stock  July- 
flowers,  will  be  ready  to  transplant  by  that  time ;  and  also 
columbines,  and  sweet-williams,  single  scarlet  lychnis,  rose- 
campion,  and  catch- fly,  and  pyramidal-campanulas,  or  Can- 
terbury-bells, and  Greek-valerian,  with  the  tree-primrose,  fox- 
gloves, French-honeysuckles,  and  holly-bocks,  and  such  other 
sorts  as  were  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  are  advanced  two, 
three,  or  four  incher  in  growth. 

They  must  all  be  planted  now  into  narsery-beds,  where  they 
must  remain  to  get  strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good. 

Dig  for  this  purpose  a  spot  of  good  clean  ground,  and  di- 
vide it  into  beds,  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  rake  the  snr« 
face  even* 
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Then  pat  in  the  planto  by  line,  «ix  mehes  distant  each  iray« 
and  each  sort  separate.  As  aoon  as  they  are  planted,  let 
them  be  moderately  watered  to  settle  the  earth  well  aboat  tLe*r 
roots. 

All  these  are  to  remain  in  the  nursery-beds  till  September 
or  October,  or  some  till  the  spring,  then  to  be  planted  out  for 
good )  they  will  all  £k>wer  next  year^  and  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance. 

Sow  Biennial  and  Perennial  Fhwer  Seedi, 

Many  sorts  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds  may  yet 
De  sown  I  but  this  should  be  done  in  the  first  or  second  week 
in  the  months  and  the  plants  will  soon  come  np  strongs  and 
attain  a  proper  growth  for  pricking  out  in  July,  into  nursery- 
beds,  to  obtain  strength  lor  final  transplanting  in  aatomn«  &c 
and  will  all  produce  flowers  abandanil^  the  next  summer. 

The  sorts  which  still  succeed  are  the  different  sorts  of  stock 
July- flowers,  wall- flowers,  sweet-williams,  and  columbines^ 
carnations,  and  piaka,  likewise  soabtouaes,  Canterbury  bell- 
flowers,  hollyhocks,  and  French  honeysuckles  and  most  other 
sorts  :  choose  for  tliese  aeeds  a  compartment  of  mellow  ground, 
wi^re  least  exposed  to  the  fall  sun  }  dig  it  neatly,  and  form  an 
avevi  surface  >  and  then  maek  it  out  into  as  many  beds  or  paria 
as  there  are  kinds  of  seeds  intended  to  be  sown. 

Then  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  thereon  as  equally  as  possi- 
ble, and  raked  in  with  an  even  hand,  that  the  plants  may  rise 
regular,  and  of  an  eqi^l  thickness  in  every  part. 

Or  the  sowing  of  all  these  kind  of  seeds  may  be  ocoasionidly 
performed  according  to  the  following  methods,  by  which  the 
seeds  will  be  covered  in  equally,  and  the  plants  will  rise  regu- 
larly. 

The  ground  being  dug,  and  n^tly  raked,  divide  it  into  small 
oeds  three  feet  wide ;  and,  with  tiie  baek  of  the  rake,  turn  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
bed  into  the  alley ;  sow  the  seads  earefiilly  on  the  Aurfsce, 
each  sort  separate :  aad  then,  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  draw 
the  earth  that  was  tunned  off  the  bed  evenly  over  them  in  ^ 
spreading  manner.  Then  let  the  beds  be  very  lightly  gone 
over  with  a  rake,  juat  to  amooth  the  surface,  ai^  draw  off 
any  stones. 

Or  they  may  be  sown  either  in  small  narrow  common  drills 
or  in  flat  shallow  drills,  drawn  with  a  small  hoe,  held  with  the 
edge  horizontally,  Corming  the  drills  the  width  of  the  hoci  and 
from  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  co  an  inch  deep,  atcordhig 
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to  the  size  of  the  dtfifereni  seeds  ',  which  sow  regakrly  along 
the  bottom  of  the  drills^  and  cover  them  in  ev'enly  with  the 
earth. 

Ckaring  the  general  Pleaswre  Ormmdfram  Weeds. 

In  the  general  pleasure-groand^  the  borders^  beds,  shrub- 
&eries«  &c.  should  now  be  diligently  cleareu  from  weeds  in 
every  part  where  they  appear ;  they  are  now  of  qaick  growth, 
and  will  soon  get  a-head,  if  not  disturbed  in  due  ^ne. 

They  are  not  only  hurtful  to  the  plants^  but  appear  disagr^^- 
dble,  especially  where  thev  are  suffered  to  advance  in  any  con- 
siderable growth. 

Therefore  make  it  a  rule  to  cut  them  off  as  soon  as  they  ap* 
pear,  either  by  hand  or  hoe  ;  where  there  is  room  for  the  hoe, 
Vst  that  instrument  be  used  in  dry  days,  and  then  let  the  bor- 
iers,  or  other  parts,  be  neatly  raked,  to  dra«i  the  weeds  and 
all  other  litter  off,  to  have  a  clean  even  surface. 

Grau  and  €fravel  Walkg, 

Cont>une  to  mow  grass- plats,  lawns,  walks,  bow^lng-g>^ens, 
kc.  frequently,  before  they  grow  very  rough :  they  will  now 
require  mowing,  generally  ^bont  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  in 
the  principal  garden-lawns,  plats,  and  other  grass  compart* 
ments,  whereby  to  keep  them  in  tolerably  decent  order,  cat* 
ting  close  and  even  without  scoring;  and  they  should  also 
be  occasionally  heavy  rolled. 

Gravel'walks  should  also  now  be  kept  in  complete  good 
order }  eontinning  them  always  thoroughly  cleared  from 
weeds ;  and  occasionally  swept  to  clear  away  aM  loose  litter ; 
and  likewise  frequently  well  rolled  ;  or  generally  not  less  than 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

After  showers  of  rain,  the  gravel- walks  should,  at  this  sea- 
son, have  occasional  good  rollings,  witn  thelieaviest  roller ;  for 
this  will  make  the  body  of  walks  firm,  and  render  the  surface 
very  dose  and  smooth. 

New  grass^lawns,  walks,  and  other  compartments  may  still 
oe  made  by  laying  grass  turf)  well  watered,  if  dry  weather.-^ 
See  the  Spring  m<mtk$» 

Likewise  new  gravel-walks  may  be  made ;  and  old  w&^ks 
famed  and  new  laid,  as  directed  in  March,  &c. 

Care  of  Flower-Barden,  Box  Edgings,  Sfc, 
The  general  flower-borders  and  other  similar  compartments 
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o(  the  pkmsore-groaad,  &c.  should  now  be  carefally  contiDoed 
in  the  most  perfect  good  order. 

For  as  the  plants  and  flowers  wiV  ^h>w  be  fast  advacciog  i 
their  rarions  different  growths,  the  borders,  &c.  should  be  kept 
neaUy  clean  from  weeds  and  all  robbish  litter,  and  the  plants 
from  decayed  leayes ;  and  let  any  irregularity,  or  disorderly 
growths  in  the  plants,  be  properly  adjusted ;  also  any  of  ad- 
vanced growth,  appearing  in  want  of  support,  should  be  slicked 
and  neatly  trained  in  upright  regularity  -,  and,  occasionally, 
light  hoe  and  rake  the  borders,  to  give  the  surface  a  clean, 
fresh  appearance ;  and,  in  the  whole,  the  plants  and  flowers 
will  thus  show  themselves  to  the  best  desirable  advantage. 

And  where  box  edgings,  &c.  of  the  above  borders,  and  othec 
compartments,  are  grown  disorderly,  let  them  now  be  trimmed, 
or  clipped  neatly  at  top  and  sides,  in  proper  regularity. 

Supporting  Flower  PlanU, 

Now  begin  to  place  sticks  to  all  such  flowenng  plchts,  &c. 
as  appear  in  want  of  support  $  many  sorts  will  need  this  assis- 
tance in  their  advancing  grov*th  in  the  present  and  next 
month. 

In  proceeding  to  this  business,  should  generally  have  the 
sticks  proportioned,  in  some  degree  of  length,  to  the  size  and 
natural  height  of  the  different  plants  they  are  to  support )  anct 
in  placing  the  sticks,  to  fix  them  down  on  that  side  of  the  plants 
in  which  they  can  be  least  seen  ;  for  although  the  intent  is  to 
keep  the  plants  upright  and  firm  in  their  places,  yet  to  conceal 
the  means,  as  much  as  possible,  by  which  it  is  effected  $  and 
similar  care  should  also  be  observed  in  tying  up  the  plants  to 
the  sticks  ;  and  to  perform  it  in  the  neatest  manner ;  and  thus 
the  plants  will  advance  in  proper  regularity  of  growth  and  best 
perfection  of  flowering. 

Likewise  climbing  and  trailing  plants  should  have  timely 
support  of  sticks  or  stakes  proportioned  to  their  nature  of 
growth  ;  and  their  stems  or  shoots  conducted  thereto  in  a  pro- 
per manner. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

Thb  great  care  of  the  nursery  now  is^  to  destroy  weeds  in 
every  part  wherever  they  appear,  to  give  water  duly  to  all  such 
plants  as  require  it^  and  occasional  shading  to  some  tender 
seedlings. 

The  seed-beds  of  alt  young  trees  and  shrubs  should  now,  in 
particular,  be  kept  remarkably  clear  from  weeds ;  and  this 
must  always  be  done  by  a  very  careful  hand-weeding,  and 
occasionally  small  hoeing  between  such  as  are  in  rows. 

Watering  Seedling- Plants, 

Observe  at  this  time,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  the 
,  seed-beds  of  evergreens  and  curious  flowering  shrubs  and  trees, 
in  which  the  young  plants  are  coming  up  this  year,  or  that  have 
just  risen,  or  expected  to  rise  soon^  &c.  should  be  often  refresh- 
ed with  water. 

in  watering  these  beds,  apply  it  moderately,  and  not  too 
hastily,  lest  it  wash  away  the  earth,  and  expose  the  tender  roots 
to  the  sun,  which  would  be  apt  to  scorch  them  in  some  degree, 
and  stint  the  seedlings  in  their  first  growth. 

Therefore  let  the  water  be  given  frequent  and  moderate  j  or, 
generally,  about  three  gentle  waterings  a  week,  or  every  other 
evening,  will  be  sufficient. 

Shade  Seedlings. 

The  tenderer  seedling  evergreens,  such  as  pines,  cedars, 
cypress,  and  many  other  sorts,  newly  come  up,  or  just  rising, 
and  which  are  somewhat  delicate  while  in  their  infant  state,  if 
now  occasionally  shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  hot  days, 
it  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  their  growth. 

Water  new  Plantations. 

The  plantations  of  small  young  tender  evergreens,  and  the 
more  curious  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs,  &c.  which  were  trans* 
planted  in  March,  and  last  month,  should^  if  the  weather 
now  proves  dry,  be  often  watered. 

This  is  a  very  needful  work  in  dry  weather,  and  to  the  more 
curious  and  valuable  sorts  particularly,  the  waterings  should 
be  performed  moderately,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week,  during 
any  very  dry  time  in  this  month,  till  they  take  good  root,  and 
•how  signs  of  a  free  growth. 
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Likewise,  observe  to  continue  some  mulch  on  the  surface  ol 
the  ground,  over  the  roots  of  some  of  the  more  curious  or  ten* 
(ler  kinds  of  these  shrubs  wi^ich  were  planted  this  spring  }  for 
this  will  be  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  sun  from  drying 
the  earth  too  fast  about  their  yonng  radical  fibres ;  and  they 
will  not  need  watering  in  dry  weather  oftener  than  once  in  six 
or  eight  days,  only  till  they  have  taken  good  root  and  begin 
to  grow  freely. 

But  those  in  pots  will  require  to  be  nort  ffequeatly  watered 
in  dry  weather. 

Propagate  Evergreem,  jrc.  by  Layer». 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  begin  to  propagate  such 
evergreens  and  other  shrobt  by  layers  ^  the  young  shoots  of 
the  same  year,  which  do  not  succeed  weU  by  Jayers  of  the  older 
wood. 

This  method  of  laying  is  now  principally  to  be  understood 
of  such  kinds  as  do  not  put  out  roots  freely  from  any  bat  the 
young  shoots  of  the  same  summer's  growth  ;  it,  however,  may 
also  be  practised  occasionally  on  any  other  evergreen  kinds  \ 
and  in  some  forward- shooting  sorts  the  shoots  will  probably  be 
advanced  to  a  proper  growth  for  that  purpose  by  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  though  generally  they  wiU  be  ol  a  more  eligi« 
ble  growth  in  June,  &c. 

However,  at  the  proper  time»  when  the  young  shoots  are 
from  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  let  some  of  Um 
pliable  branches,  that  afford  the  strongest  and  best  young 
shoots,  be  brought  down  gently  to  the  ground,  and  there  fas- 
tened securely  with  strong  hooked  pegs  j  then  let  the  young 
shoots  thereon  be  laid  into  the  earth,  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
leaving  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  lop  of  each  shoot  out 
of  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  they  are  laid,  give  a  moderate  watering  to  set- 
tle the  earth  properly  about  them  ;  then  lay  a  little  mulch,  or 
some  long  litter  thtnty  on  the  surface. 

After  this,  let  the  earth  be  very  moderately  waitered  in  dry 
weather,  every  five  or  six  days  5  for  a  moderate  degree  of  mois^ 
ture  will  promote  the  emission  of  rools»  and  encourage  timr 
growth,  according  as  they  issue  from  the  layers. 

Though  as  this  method  of  laying  in  the  young  wood  is  mors 
generally  adopted,  principally  for  such  enrergreen  and  oiher 
shrubs  as  do  not  readily  put  forth  roots  Irom  the  elder  sfaeoli^ 
yet  it  need  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  sorts ;  lor  there 
are  many  kinds  that  may  be  propa|^ted  by  the  san^  ]^ractaxi| 
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4nd  the  trial  may  be  made  on  any  such  sorts  as  you  desire  to 
ncrease. 

The  proper  time  to  perform  this  work  is  from  about  the 
jatter  end  of  May>  or  beginning  or  middle  of  June^  to  the  end 
of  July  according  as  the  shoots  of  the  different  sorts  of  shrubs 
arrive  to  a  proper  growth  for  laying  ;  and  many  of  them  wil. 
be  well  rooted^  proper  to  be  separated  from  the  mother  plant, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  following  October. 

New-grafted  and  budded  Trees, 

Look  over  the  new-grafted  trees  about  the  last  week  in  this 
month  3  and  at  that  time,  if  the  grafts  have  begun  to  shoot 
freely,  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  for  there  will  be  no  more 
occasion  for  it ;  and  at  the  same  Ume  let  the  bandages  be 
loosened. 

Let  no  shoots  remain  that  rise  the  stocks  below  the  grafts ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  appear,  let  them  be  immediately  nibbed 
off,  that  the  grafts  may  have  the  full  nourishment,  and  more 
effectually  shoot  in  a  strong  free*growth. 

Examine  the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer :  all  the 
shoots  from  the  stock  must  be  constantly  taken  off  as  they  are 
produced,  for  these  would  draw  the  nourisl^ment  from  the 
young  shoots  now  advancing  from  the  buds  of  inoculation. 

All  suckers  from  the  roots  both  of  young  grafted  and  budded 
trees,  should  also  be  rooted  out. 

Destroy  Weeds  between  the  Rows  of  Trees,  and  in  Seed- 
beds, Sfc, 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  all  kinds  of  young  trees  and 
shrubs  should  now,  in  general,  be  kept  extremely  clear  from 
weeds. 

These  now  rise  abundantly,  and  very  fast  in  every  part ;  but 
whenever  they  appear  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  and 
shrubs,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  destroying  them  at  a  great 
rate,  by  applying  a  sharp  hoe  to  them  in  dry  days. 

Likewise,  ail  seed-beds  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
very  carefully  kept  clean  from  advancing  weeds,  both  by  occa- 
sional small  hoeing  where  the  plants  grow  in  rows,  and  by 
land-weeding  where  in  close  growth,  &c.  and  in  all  of  which, 
should  give  particular  attention  to  eradicate  the  weeds  before 
fiiey  overrun  the  young  plants. 
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Bnnging  out  the  Green-Home  Plants, 

Towards  the  middle  atid  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  mode* 
ralely  settled  warm  weather^  may  begin  to  remove  many  of  the 
more  hardy  kinds  of  green-house  plants  into  the  opep  air. 

The  myrtles,  oleanders,  geraniums,  and  amomum  Piinii, 
may  be  safely  ventured  ibroad  at  that  time ;  and  also  the  tree- 
wormwood,  Indian  bay,  olives,  and  the  large  magnolia ;  candy- 
tuft-tree, shmbby- aster,  jasmines,  cistuses,  and  double  Indian 
nasturtiums ;  and  many  other  of  the  like  hardier  plants. 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and  all  the  other  ten- 
derer kind  of  green- house  plants,  should  also  be  brought  out 
now,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  fine  settled  wea- 
ther i  but  if  cold  unsettled  weather  prevail,  let  them  remain 
till  the  beginning  of  June. 

GeneraUy,  when  the  plants  are  first  brought  out  of  the  green- 
house, it  would  bO'  adviseable  to  place  them  in  a  warm  situation, 
where  the  wind  can  have  but  little  power  ;  and  after  about  ten 
or  twelve  days,  they  will  be  somewhat  hardened  to  the  open  air, 
and  may  then  be  removod  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main for  the  summer. 

Let  every  plant,  as  soon  as  brought  out  for  the  summer  sea- 
son, be  cleared  from  decayed  weeds  and  dead  wood  :  and  let 
the  whole  be  perfectly  well  cleaned  from  any  kind  of  filth  that 
may  appear  on  the  leaves,  branches,  or  stems,  and  water  their 
heads  ail  over,  as  observed  below. 

Likewise,  if  not  done  a  month  or  two  ago,  let  the  earth  in 
the  tops  of  all  the  pots  be  stirred  to  some  little  depth ;  take 
oat  the  loosened  earth,  and  fill  up  the  pots,  &c.  with  fresh 
mould  :  this  done,  let  the  whole  be  moderately  watered  3  and 
at  the  same  time,  let  some  water  be  given  all  over  the  heads  d 
the  plants :  for  this  will  cleanse  the  leaves  and  branches  tho- 
roughly from  dust,  and  will  greatly  refresh  the  whole  plant,  be 
of  great  advantage,  and  make  them  assume  a  lively  appear- 
ance. 

Abes,  Succulent  Plants,  See. 

The  American  aloes,  sedums  Indian  figs,'  and  other  hardyis^ 
kinds  of  succolent  plants  of  the  green- house,  may  also  be 
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brought  forth  the  eod  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  settled 
in  warm  and  dry. 

Where  the  leaves  of  any  of  these  plants  are  decayed,  or  de» 
caying,  let  them,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  be  cot  off  close  with 
a  sharp  knife. 

Shifting  into  larger  Pots. 

Any  of  the  green-hoose  plants  that  want  larger  pots  may  still 
be  shifted  into  them  the  beginning  or  any  time  this  month  $  bat 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Having  the  pots  or  tabs,  and  some  fresh  compost  ready,  let 
the  plants  be  bronght  oat  and  shifted,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing method :  — 

Let  each  plant,  intended  for  shifting,  be  taken  out  of  its  pre* 
sent  pot,  or  tub,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  :  then  pare  off 
all  the  dry  matted  roots  roand  the  outside  and  bottom  of  the 
ball ;  and  also  let  some  of  the  old  earth  be  pulled  away,  with- 
out loosening  the  ball,  and  immediately  set  the  plant  in  the 
new  pot,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  frcbh  compost,  and  give  it  some 
water. 

''.Vhen  the  plants  are  set  out  for  the  summer  season,  let  those 
which  are  shifted  be  placed  in  a  shady  sitaation,  there  to  re- 
main for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  may  be  removed  to 
the  places  allotted  for  them  durinj^  the  summer. 

The  oranges,  lemons,  and  citron-trees  which  are  not  shifted 
this  season,  or  that  do  not  require  shifting  should  now  be 
treated  in  the  following  manner,  provided  it  was  not  done  in 
April. 

Lcosen  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots,  quite  to 
the  uppermost  roots,  and  also  a  little  way  down  round  the 
sides.  This  done,  take  out  all  the  loosened  soil,  and  imme- 
diately fill  up  the  tubs  and  pots  with  some  good  fresh  earth  ; 
then  give  a  moderate  watering,  and  the  work  is  finished. 

Such  a  dressing  as  this  will  now  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  these  kinds  of  plants  ;  it  will  not  only  promote  a  healthful 
fine  green  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  will  also  add  new  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  general  growth  of  the  plants,  and  cause  them 
to  flower  and  fruit  strong  and  abuadantly,  and  to  produce 
strong  and  handsome  shoots. 

Admit  Fresh  Air, 

Observe  that  during  the  time  the  plants  remain  fn  the  green- 
house this  month  to  admit  a  considerable  share  of  fresh  air  to 
them  every  day,  in  order  therebv  to  harden  them  to  it  by  de- 
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greet,  to  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  the  fall  air  effedoaily 
when  broQght  out. 

Let  all  the  windowt  and  doors  be  open  every  mild  day,  tt 
their  fall  extent ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  let 
them  continue  open  also  a-nights ;  that  is,  when  the  air  is 
perfectly  ttill  and  warm  ;  but  if  a  cold  unfavourable  season 
admit  the  night  air  with  precautionary  moderation  accordingly, 
till  more  settled  warm  weather. 

Water  the  PUnts. 

Remember  to  supply  every  plant,  according  to  its  kind,  with 
»  proper  share  of  water. 

The  oranget,  lemont,  and  myrtlet,  and  all  the  woody  plantt, 
will  now  require  that  article  (urettv  often.  The  large  pott  or 
tabt  will,  in  warm  weather,  require  it  about  twice  a  week^ 
and  the  sondl  pott  will  need  a  moderate  watering  every  two 
dayt. 

Some  of  the  tuccolent  plantt  require  but  very  little  water ; 
b«t  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  whole  a  moderate  refreshment 
now  and  then. 

Propagate  Green^hcnue  plants  by  Layers, 

Many  kindt  of  green-house,  plants  may  be  propagated  by 
layers  $  and  this  is  still  a  proper  time  to  Isy  them. 

Myrtles  will  succeed  very  well  this  way,  and  also  jasmines, 
pomegranates,  oleanders,  and  many  others  of  the  shrubby 

Choose  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  pliable  young  branches, 
or  strongest  shoots  thereof,  properly  situated  for  laying  $  let 
these  be  brought  down  gently,  and  making  an  opening  in  the 
earth  of  the  pots,  &c  either  their  own  respective  pots,  or, 
where  not  conveniently  practicable  in  these,  in  others  placed 
near  enough  for  that  purpose,  and  in  either  of  winch  laymg  the 
proper  shoots  in  the  earth,  securing  them  down  with  hooked 
pegs,  and  cover  the  layed  parts  about  three  inches  thick  with 
earth,  leaving  two,  three,  or  four  inches  of  the  top  out  in  an 
oprightish  position. 

Theq  lay  a  tittle  mnkk^r  some  UMmtu^^  of  short  grass,  or 
the  like,  on  the  surface,  to  preserve  the  moisture  3  and  do  not 
forget  to  refresh  them  often  with  gentle  waterings. 

Some  of  the  plants  thus  laid  will  be  effectually  rooted  the 
same  samuMr,  btft  will  be  mostly  well  rooted  by  Michaelmas 
for  transplanting ;  such  as  are  not,  most  be  permitted  to  re- 
main till  near  ^t  time  twelvemonth. 
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Bat  if  any  of  the  pots  containtag  these  plants  vnm  plunged 
JD  a  hot-bed,  the  layers  wonld  readily  put  out  voots  the  saaie 
season,  and  be  fit  to  take  off  the  follotwing  autamn. 

The  general  method  of  propagating  myrtles  is  by  cottii^ 
tf  the  small  young  shoots  of  the  year ;  for  whieh  see  the  work 
sf  June  and  Juip. 

Propagating  by  Cuttings. 

Many  sorts  of  green- house  exotfos  may  still  be  propagated 
by  CBttings  of  the  young  shoots  of  last  year,  such  as  geraniums, 
myrtles,  &c.  plantiog  them  in  pots ;  and  if  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed or  bark-bed  in  the  hot-house,  it  will  strike  them  in  a  short 
time,  though  the  geraniums  will  strike  withoot  that  assistance, 
either  in  the  pots  or  borders,  &c.  at  this  season. 

But  in  myrtks,  &c.  acd  any  hard  woods  as  root  >rduclantly 
by  cuttings,  may,  when  plunged  in  the  bark-(bed  as  above,  be 
a>Yered  down  dose  with  a  hand-glass^  whieh  mU.  greatly  for- 
ward the  emission  of  roots. 

Of  Stocks  whereon  to  bud  and  inarch  Oranges,  Sfc, 

If  the  young  orange  stalks,  which  are  raised  from  kernels, 
sown  in  March,  are  come  up  about  three  of  four  inches  high.  It 
will  be  proper  to  transplant  them. 

They  should  be  planted  singly,  in  small  pots,  and  then  plun- 
ged in  a  fresh  hot-bed^  either  of  dung  or  tan-bark^  under  a 
frame  and  glasses. 

Let  them  be  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  and  let  them  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Give  them  also  fresh  air,  by  raising  the  glasses  every  day. 

Keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  bed  by  moderate  linings,  if  duug 
hot-beds  -,  but  if  bark-beds,  no  lining  will  be  required  ;  and 
give  frequent  moderate  waterings. 

According  as  the  plants  rise  in  height  near  the  glasses,  the 
frame  must  be  raised  $  and  provided  there  be  a  moderate 
warmth  continued  in  the  beds,  and  the  earth  in  the  pots  kept 
moist,  the  plants  will,  in  three  months^  be  advanced  a  foot  and  a 
half  high. 

Inarching  may  still  be  performed  on  orange  and  lemon -trees, 
where  required  ;  and  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month 
ibserving  as  directed  in  April  and  March. 

Pruning  irregular  Heads. 

Where  any  myrtles,  geraniums,  lemons,  oranges,  or  any 
riher  of  the  woody  green-house  plants^  have  shabby,  straggling 
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naked  heads,  or  of  very  irregular  growth,  may,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  have  a  regulating  pruning,  either  in  the 
general  branches  of  some,  cutting  them  down  a  little  more  or 
less,  to  promote  a  production  of  lateral  shoots  in  summer,  to 
renew  the  head  in  a  more  full  regular  order  |  or,  in  others,  to 
prune  or  reduce  casual  disorderly  growths,  or  any  straggling 
or  rambling  irregularities,  as  it  shall  seem  necessary. 

Or  where  any  of  the  above  kinds  have  dropped  their  leaves, 
as  sometimes  occurs  by  over-watering  in  winter,  &c.,  or  by 
the  effects  of  cold  in  that  season,  it  would  be  proper  to  cut 
them  down  a  little,  as  above,  in  some  regular  order,  which 
will  make  them  push  more  freely  in  a  production  of  young 
shoots  and  new  leaves. 

Likewise,  if  any  assume  a  weak,  sickly-like  habit,  or  unpros- 
perous  growth,  prune  the  tops  down  a  little,  and  either  shift 
them  into  new  pots  and  some  fresh  earth,  or  loosen  the  earth 
in  their  present  pots  ;  add  some  fresh  mould  at  top  and  give 
water. 

Or  any  mvrtles,  &c.,  having  decayed  heads,  or  having 
dropped  their  leaves,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  the  full  ground  till  September,  to  recover. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires  should  be  mostly  discontinued,  except  very  cold 
unfavourable  weather  happen,  when  it  may  be  occasionally  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  moderate  fire  in  the  evening ;  but  still  con- 
tinue a  constant  bark-bed  heat,  supported  in  a  proper  degree 
apeeably  to  the  intimation  of  last  month ;  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  hot-house  now  is  to  keep  the  plants  clean,  and 
to  supply  them  duly  with  the  two  necessary  articles  of  water 
and  fresh  air. 

Pine-Apples. 

The  pine-apple  plants  in  general  will  now  require  a  mode- 
rate refreshment  of  water  every  four  or  five  days  j  and  either  in 
a  morning  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  or  about  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon,  are  the  best  times  of  the  day  to  perform 
the  watering  at  this  season. 

In  watering  these  plants,  take  particular  care  not  to  apply 
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It  too  hastily,  nor  to  give  them  too  great  qaantities  at  any  one 
Ume  I  for  that  would  not  only  damp  the  heart  of  the  bark,  bat 
woald  also  loosen  the  plants  in  their  pots. 

Fresh  air  is  the  next  very  needful  article  $  and  the  plants 
should  now  be  allowed  a  considerable  share  of  it  every  warm 
sanny  day. 

Slide  some  of  the  glasses  open  a  little  way^  every  hot  day^ 
about  nine  o'clock  ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases,  con- 
tinue to  open  them  somewhat  wider^  that  a  proportionable  share 
of  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  ;  and  shut  the  glasses  again  in 
Uie  same  order,  about  three,  four,  or  five  o'clock,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  and  state  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Where  the  young  pine-plants,  that  is  to  say,  the  crowns 
and  suckers  of  last  year,  were  not  shifted  into  larger  pots 
in  April,  it  should  now  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

The  plants  must  be  turned  out  of  the  small  pots  carefully, 
with  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  having  placed  two  or  three  in- 
ches depth  of  fresh  mould  in  the  larger  pots,  plant  them  there- 
in, one  in  each  pot ;  fill  it  round  the  ball  with  more  fresh  com- 
post, and  give  directly  a  little  water ;  but  in  shifting  these 
plants,  observe  if  any  of  them  appear  of  a  sickly  unprosper- 
OU8  state,  let  such  be  entirely  cleared  from  the  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  pull  off  some  of  the  lower  leaves ;  then  trim  the 
fibres  quite  dose,  pare  the  bottom  of  the  main  root,  and  let  the 
whole  plant  be  washed  -,  which  done,  plant  it  into  entire  new 
earth. 

The  plants  being  all  shifted,  let  them  be  immediately  plung- 
ed into  the  bark- bed  as  before ;  but  before  you  plunge  them, 
the  bark- bed  must  first  be  stirred  up  to  the  bottom,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  if  not  done  in  the  two  last  months,  about  one 
third,  but  no  less  than  one  fourth,  part  of  new  tan,  mixing  both 
Tery  well  together,  and  then  immediately  plunge  the  pots  to  their 

rimt. 

These  young  plants  must  also  be  duly  refreshed  with  gentle 
waterings ;   and  let  them  have  fresh  air  every  warm  day. 

General  Care  of  all  Exotics  in  the  Hot- House. 

Continue  also  the  care  of  the  general  plants  in  the  hot-house 
lepartment:  supply  them  duly  with  proper  waterings;  and 
if  any  want  shifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be  done  now  as  soon 
as  possible,  keeping  the  whole  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  &c. 
•na  if  any  casual  irregularities  occur  in  the  shoots  or  branches, 
prune  or  regulate  them,  as  may  be  required,  and  cut  away  any 
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decayed  parts ;  observing  the  same  general  directions  as  in  the 
Wo  or  three  last  months. 

Prcfogating  the  Plants, 

Yon  may  still  propagate  by  catlings,  suckers,  seeds,  to. 
snch  plants  as  you  would  increase,  planting  or  sowing  them  in 
pots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark«bed. 

Likewise  cuttings  of  green-honse  exotics,  or  of  any  other 
curious  plants,  being  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark- 
bed  in  this  department,  it  will  soon  strike  them. 


^#  »»*»#»^*»»*»»*^^4 


JUNE, 

WORK  TO  BB  DONB  IM  THE  KCTCHEN  eAROBM. 

Meiant. 

The  roelon*plants,  which  ara  in  frames,  should  ^till  be  mo- 
derately shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  that  is,  when  the  son 
shines  vehemently. 

This  should  now  be  partieiilarly  practised  where  the  plants 
do  not  stand  the  snn  well,  but  shrink  or  flag  their  leaves  con- 
siderably; or  also  where  the  plants  are  situated  very  near  the 
glasses  ;  as  the  full  noon-sun  would  be  apt  to  scorch  the  leaves, 
and,  in  some  degree,  shrink  and  exhaust  the  juices  of  the  vine, 
or  rnnners  and  roots ;  whereby  the  advancing  young  fruit  would 
be  greatly  checked,  and  take  an  irregular  growth,  and  become 
stunted  and  ill-shaped. 

Therefore,  let  some  thin  slight  shading  of  mats,  &c.  be  spread 
over  the  glasses  every  day,  when  the  sun  shines  fiercely,  bat 
this  need  not  be  done  before  about  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  mats  may  be  taken  off 
again  about  two  or  three. 

In  doing  this  work,  observe  to  lay  only  the  thickness  of  one 
single  mat  over  the  lights,  or  a  thin  shade  of  strawy  litter,  &c. 
for  the  plants  must  not  be  darkened  by  too  foil  a  shade  }  bat 
a  slight  shade  in  hot  sunny  days  will  be  of  great  service  beth 
to  the  plants  and  fruit. 

Let  these  plants  have  also  a  great  share  of  fresh  air  every 
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day,  by  ralBing  or  tihing  the  apper  end  of  the  lights,  at  the  tmck 
of  the  frame,  two  or  three  inches. 

Moderate  refreshments  of  water,  at  times,  will  also  be  very 
serviceable  to  these  plants  now,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  are 
groAving  in  beds  where  there  is  but  a  shallow  depth  of  earth, 
or  that  the  mould  is  of  a  lightish  temperature. 

In  that  case,  the  plants  will,  in  hot  weather,  require  to  be 
moderately  watered  once  or  twice  a  week  3  and,  in  doing  this, 
take  care  to  give  but  very  little  water  near  the  main  stem  or 
head  of  the  plants. 

But  in  beds  where  there  is  twelve  inches  depth  of  good 
mellow  loamy  compost,  or  other  good,  temperate/ fertile  earth, 
the  melon  plants  will  require  but  moderate  supplies  of  water« 
once  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  as  you  shall  see  occasion ;  keep* 
ing  the  earth  but  very  moderately  moist,  especially  while  the 
plants  are  about  setting  the  general  crop  of  fruit ;  as  too  much 
humidity  would  prevent  its  setting,  make  them  turn  yellow, 
and  go  off ;  but  when  a  sufficient  supply  is  set,  and  advanced 
a  little  in  growth,  may  water  more  freely  j  never,  however, 
considerably,  as  much  moisture  proves  also  hurtful  to  the  roots 
and  main  stem  of  these  plants,  being  apt  to  make  them  rot 
and  decay. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats^  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Bell-glass  Melons. 

The  melon  plants  which. are  growing  under  bell  or  hand- 
glasses should  now  have  full  liberty  to  run  out. 

Let  each  glass  be  raised  and  supported  upon  three  props, 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  lay  the  vines  or  runners 
out  carefully,  and  in  a  regular  manner. 

Continue  to  cover  them  every  night  with  mats,  till  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  ;  and  then,  if 
warm  settled  weather,  the  covering  may  be  entirely  laid  aside, 
except  the  weather  should  prove  very  wet^;  in  which  case  the 
coverings  may  be  used  occasionally. 

There  is  nothing  more  prejudicia/  to  these  plants  than  too 
mnch  wet,  for  this  would  not  only  chill  the  young  fruit,  and 
prevent  its  setting  and  swelling,  but  would  also  perish  many  of 
the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Therefore,  when  the  weather  at  any  time  happens  to  be  very 
rainy,  it  would  be  proper  to  defend  these  plants  as  much  as 
possible  from  it  3  and  this  must  be  done  by  still  continuing  the 
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g^tes^  and  applying  a  covering  of  good  thick  mats,  or  canvas* 
supported  opon  hoop  arches,  fixed  across  the  bed. 

Oitedr  Paper  Frames  for  Melons. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  cover  any  of  the  hand-glass  melon 
ridges  with  oiled-paper  frames^  it  should  be  done  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  this  month  ;  the  melon  plants  designed  for 
this  purpose  being  generally  first  ridged  out  under  hand  or 
bell-glasses  ;  and  when  they  have  advanced  in  growth,  so  as 
the  runners  require  training  out,  the  glasses  are  then  removed, 
and  the  paper  frames  placed  over  the  bed. 

These  kind  of  frames  will  be  of  great  protection  to  the  plants 
and  young  fruit,  if  cold  and  wet  weather  should  happen  about 
the  time  the  fruit  is  setting ;  and  they  will  also  screen  the 
plants  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun. 

These  said  frames  should  always  be  placed  upon  the  ridges, 
as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  advance  from  under  the  hand 
or  bell-glasses  ',  the  glasses  must  be  first  taken  away  before 
the  frame  is  placed  on  the  bed,  as  before  observed. 

By  this  method,  a  good  crop  of  melons  may  be  always  obtain- 
ed, provided  the  frames  be  properly  constructed,  aud  the  paper 
securely  pasted  on,  and  well  oiled  with  linseed  oil. 

Such  persons  as  are  not  provided  with  bell  or  hand-glasses, 
may,  with  the  assistance  of  these  frames  only,  raise  good  melons, 
provided  the  plants  be  first  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  hot- 
bed, under  a  frame  and  glasses,  in  March  or  April,  as  there 
directed,  and  planted  out  in  a  new  hot- bed  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  the  aforesaid  papered  frames  immediately  placed  over 
the  bed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  planted  therein,  and  be  cover- 
ed with  mats  every  night  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month. 

However,  those  who  have  the  convenience  of  hand-glasses 
should  always  place  these  over  the  plants  when  first  ridged  out, 
and  to  remain  till  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month, 
when  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  glasses  ;  they  should  then 
be  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  papered  frames  put  on. 

These  frames  art  made  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  and  are 
constructed  in  the  manner  and  form  of  the  ridge  or  roof  of  a 
house,  or  archways  ;  they  should  be  made  firm  but  light. 

Each  frame  should  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  aud  three  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  wide  at  bottom  ;  narrowing  gradually  oa 
both  sides  to  a  sharp  ridge  at  top,  or  formed  in  a  rounding 
arched  manner ;  making  the  whole  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a 
yard  high.    In  performing  it,  a  bottom  frame  is  constructed  with 
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two  inches  and  a  half  wide  slips  of  deal,  framing  it  of  the  above 
length  and  width  ;  and  then  have  either  straight  inch  and  half 
wide  rafters  carried  from  both  sides  a  foot  asunder^  fixed  at 
top  to  a  longitudinal  middle  ridge  rail,  or  have  arch-form  ribs 
or  rafters  placed  in  the  same  order  3  and  upon  these  the  paper 
is  to  be  pasted,  first  drawing  pack-thread  both  ways^as  direct* 
ed  belowj  for  the  better  support  of  the  paper. 

On  one  side  of  the  frame  there  should  be  one  or  two  pannels^ 
made  to  open  on  hinges  5  and  each  of  these  panneis  must  be 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide,  making  either  only  a  widest 
one  in  the  middle ;  or,  if  two>  make  them  within  two  feet  of 
each  end  of  the  frame. 

These  panneis  are  convenient  to  be  opened  occasionally,  to 
examine  the  plants  and  fruit,  and  to  do  the  necessary  work 
about  them  ;  which  is  better  than  to  take  the  frames  off  upon 
every  occasion. 

The  frame  being  made  according  to  the  above  dimensions, 
get  some  paper  and  paste  upon  it.  The  best  sort  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  large  demy  printing  paper,  or  the  largest-sised  thick 
writing  paper  ;  and  two  quires  of  such  paper  will  cover  at  least 
one  of  the  above  frames. 

But  before  the  paper  is  pasted  on,  there  should  be  soose 
small  twine  or  pack-thread,  drawn  at  equal  distances,  along 
the  frame,  cross-ways  the  ribs  or  slips  of  wood,  drawing  it 
firmly  round  each  of  them,  and  then  draw  some  more  contrary 
ways  across  that ;  this  will  support  the  paper  more  securely 
both  against  the  power  of  wind  and  rain. 

Then  let  the  paper  be  neatly  pasted  upon  the  frame ;  and 
when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  then  oil  it  in  the  following  manner  :— 
get  some  linseed  oil,  and  a  light  soft  pliable  brush,  such  as 
painters  use  5  dip  the  brush  in  the  oil,  and  brush  the  paper  all 
over  lightly  with  it.  The  oil  will  render  the  paper  more  trans- 
parent, and  make  it  proof  against  rain. 

These  frames  should  always  be  made,  that  is,  papered,  some 
time  before  they  are  to  be  used ;  for  the  oil  should  be  per- 
fectly well  dried  in  the  paper  before  the  frames  are  placed  out 
upon  the  ridges. 

Filling  up  the  Spaces  between  the  Melon  Ridge$. 

Where  hand-gl^s  melon  ridges,  made  mostly  above  ground, 
are  in  two  or  more  ranges  parallel,  at  small  distances^  it  would 
be  of  good  advantage  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between,  with  any 
jnoderately  warm  dung  below,  and  earth  above :  or  the  same 
may  be  applied  as  a  lining  to  a  single  ridge,  if  thought  expedl* 
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ent :  it>  in  the  whole^  would  forward  and  improve  the  plants^ 
and  promote  frnitfalnets. 

Bat  this,  if  not  done  before,  and  where  intended,  and  con* 
▼eniently  practicable,  having  sufficiency  of  proper  dang,  it 
wonid  be  adyiseable  to  adopt  the  application  as  above,  as  soon 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month  as  possible;  and  for  which  occasion 
a  supply  of  any  middling  fresh  and  older  mulchy  dung  together 
would  be  eligible,  applying  it  firmly  as  high  as' the  dung  of  the 
beds,  just  to  throw  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  form  a  larger 
•cope  at>ove,  covering  it  at  top  with  a  stratum  of  earth,  for  the 
additional  extension  of  the  roots  and  runners  of  the  plants ; 
which,  by  these  assistances,  would  be  much  forwarded  and 
strengthened  in  their  growth,  and  would  greatly  encourage  the 
setting  and  free*s welling  growth  of  the  young  ffuit. 

Cucumbers  in  Framet. 

Take  good  care  of  the  cucumber  plants  in  frames ;  they 
must  be  well  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  waten 

These  plants  in  hot  weather  will  require  to  be  wato'ed  ever) 
two  or  three  days  i  and  morning  and  afternoon>  or,  towards 
the  evening,  are  the  biest  times  of  the  day,  at  this  season,  for 
watering  these  plants. 

Let  the  plants  have  air  freely  every  day,  bv  raifiing  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lights  or  glasses  two  or  three  inches  upon  props  5 
but  it  will  be  adviseable  to  shut  the  lights  down  of  nights  the 
greatest  part  of  this  month. 

And  in  hot  sun-shiny  days  it  is  adviseable  to  shade  the  pkata 
with  garden  mats,  or  some  loose  straw  litter,  spread  thinly 
over  the  glasses,  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latte?  end  of  this  month, 
you  may  either  raise  the  frame  high  enough  to  let  the  plante 
run  out  from  under  it,  if  it  should  seem  necessary ;  training 
the  extended  runners  upon  the  top  of  the  linings  or  retain  them 
wholly  within  the  frame,  especially  if  unfavourable  weather. 

Cucumbers  under  Bell-glasses,  Sfc. 

The  cucumber  plants  which  are  under  hand  or  beU  glaases 
must  now  be  suffered  to  run  freeiy  from  under  them. 

Each  glass  should  be  raised  upon  three  or  four  props,  and  the 
vines  and  runners  of  the  plants  must  be  trained  out  with  care 
and  regularity. 

Let  these  plants  be  also  duly  assisted,  in  dry  weather,  with 
water ;  they  will  require  it  moderately  about  three  times  a 
week* 
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Pickling  Cucumben, 

The  cncamber  plants  which  were  sown  the  latter  end  of  last 
months  in  the  natural  ground,  to  prodoce  picklers^  &c«  should 
now  be  thinned.  This  shoold  always  be  done  when  the  rongh 
leaf  begins  to  advance  in  the  heart  of  the  ]^nts« 

la  doing  this  work  observe  to  leave  in  each  hole  but  three 
or  four  at  most  of  the  best  strongest  plants^  though  three  wonki 
be  the  most  only  eligibly  sufficient.  Let  the  rest  be  drawn  out 
.with  care,  and  clear  away  all  weeds. 

Then  earth  up  the  stems  of  the  remaining  plants,  within  a  lit* 
tie  of  the  seed* leaves,  pressing  them  gently  asunder  at  regular 
^listances  from  one  «nother«  and  immediately  give  each  hole 
a  light  watering  to  settle  the  earth  ;  the  plaints  after  this  will 
get  strength^  and  grow  freely. 

Let  them  be  often  refreshed  with  water  in  dry  weather ;  In 
which  they  will  need  a  little  every  day. 

Sowing  and  Planting  Pickling  Cucumbers. 

Cucumber  seed  may  still  be  sown  where  required ;  and 
the  first  week  in  the  month  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a  fnll  crop 
of  picklers.  If  you  put  the  seed  into  the  ground  any  time  be- 
tween the  first  and  tenth  day  of  the  month,  it  will  succeed  ^ 
but  where  a  main  crop  is  depending,  it  is  adviseable  to  sow  the 
seed  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  plants  raised  from  these  sowings  will  come  into  bearing 
%bout  the  b^inning  or  middle  of  August,  and  they  will  yield 
frui't  plentifully  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  month,  and 
great  part  of  September. 

Having  intimated  last  months  in  regard  to  forwarding  a  crop 
of  pickling  cucumbers,  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to  raise  a 
quanti^  of  plants  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  sowing  the  seed  about 
the  middle,  or  third  or  fourth  week  in  that  month,  or  very 
early  in  this  ;  and  where  that  was  practised,  they  will  now, 
those  sowed  in  Mag  particularly^  be  of  proper  advance  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  for  final  transplanting,  which  should 
generally  be  performed  when  they  are  but  a  few  days  old,  or 
a  week  or  fortnight's  growth  at  most;  or  when  lieginning 
to  push  their  first  central  rough  leaves.— See  Mag,  for  the 
method  of  planting* 

Celerg* 

Transplant  celery  into  trenches  to  remain  to  blanch. 

That  which  was  sown  early  will  be  grown  to  a  proper  size 
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for  this  purpose  by  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  month 
when  it  should  be  planted  ;   and  some  of  the  second   sowing 
•hoald  be  planted  out  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  tfat 
month  for  a  general  crop. 

Choose  for  these  plants  a  piece  of  rich  ground  in  an  open 

situation  ;   mark  out  the  trenches  by  iine>  ten  or  twelve  in- 

ihes^  or  at  least  a  full  spade  wide ;  and  allow  the  space  of 

ibree  feet  betwen  trench  and  trench,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 

he  early  plantation. 

Dig  each  trench  neatly,  about  six  or  eight  inches,  or  only  a 
moderate  ^pade  deep,  laying  the  earth  that  comes  out  equally  on 
each  side,  in  a  level  order,  in  the  interven'ing  spaces ;  then  dig 
ihe  bottom  level :  or  first,  if  thought  necessary,  lay  the  thick- 
ness of  three  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  along  in  the  bottom  of 
each  trench,  and  let  the  bottom  be  neatly  dug,  burying  the  dung 
equally  a  moderate  depth  *,  then  put  in  the  plants. 

Plant  them  in  one  single  row,  just  along  the  middle  of  each 
trench,  allowing  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  between  plant 
and  plant  in  the  row ;  as  soon  as  they  are  planted  give  them 
some  water,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  they  have  taken 
root. 

These  plants,  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  they  are 
planted  out,  *having  advanced  six  or  eight  inches  or  more,  in 
their  upright  growth,  will  require  to  have  their  first  earthing 
or  landing  up  moderately,  in  order  for  blanching,  to  render  the 
stalks  white  and  tender :  the  earthing  must  be  performed  in 
dry  days  ;  the  earth  must  be  broken  small  ;  and  take  care 
to  lay  it  gently  to  both  sides  of  the  plants,  and  not  to  earth 
them  too  high  at  first,  lest  you  bury  the  hearts :  this  earth- 
ing should,  after  you  begin,  be  repeated  every  week  or  fort- 
night, or  acurrding  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  till  they 
«re  blanched  of  a  proper  length  six  or  eight,  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  in  the  early  crops,  the  others  ten  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches. —  See  July,  &c. 

Endive. 

Transplant  endive  for  blanching ;  some  of  the  first  sown 
plants  of  May  will  be  ready  for  this  by  the  middle  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

An  open  spot  of  good  ground  must  be  chosen  for  ^ese 
plants  5  let  it  be  neatly  dug  one  spade  deep,  and  rake  the 
surface  smooth. 

Then  put  in  the  plants  by  Ime,  about  a  foot  asunder  every 
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way,  and  let  them  have  some  water  as  soon  as  they  are  plant- 
ed. '• 

But  there  should  not  be  any  considerable  quantity  of  this 
early-sown  endive  planted  out :  that  is  not  to  deceive  yourself 
in  planting  a  full  supply  for  a  continuing  main  crop  ;  for  the 
plants,  if  they  were  sown  in  May,  or  before,  will  most  of  them 
be  apt  to  run  to  seed  before  they  arrive  to  any  tolerable  state 
of  maturity. 

Sow  endive-seed  now  for  a  first  principal  crop,  and  to  sue* 
ceed  those  which  were  sown  in  the  former  month. 

The  best  endive  to  sow  for  a  fuli  crop  is  the  green  curled 
sort :  this  sort  is  not  only  the  best  for  general  use  in  its  thick, 
close,  stocky  growth,  but  the  hardiest ;  for  it  will  endure  wet 
and  cold  in  winter  better  than  any  other  kind.  But  you  may 
likewise  sow,  as  a  variety  for  salads,  &c.  some  of  the  white 
CQrled  sort. 

Likewise  sow  some  broad-leaved  Batavian  endive  3  this  is 
(he  best  sort  for  strewing,  &c. ;  it  grows  very  large,  in  a  some* 
what  upright  growth,  and^  if  tied  up,  wiil  cabbage  well,  and 
be  very  white,  and  eats  also  well  in  a  salad  }  but  this  sort  is 
not  so  hardy,  for  it  soon  rots  in  a  wet  season,  the  latter  end 
of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  and  a  moderate  frost  will 
kill  the  plants. 

Let  all  these  sorts  of  endive-seed  be  sown  in  an  open  spot, 
not  too  thick,  and  rake  it  in  equally.  It  will  be  proper  to  sow 
some  of  this  seed  at  two  different  times  this  months  the  begin* 
ning  and  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end,  which  is  the  only 
way  to  have  a  regular  supply  of  good  plants. 

But  for  the  main  autumn  and  winter  crop,  generally  sow 
about  the  second  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the 
month  }  for  that  which  Is  sown  earlier  is  very  apt  to  run  up 
for  seed  early  in  autumn,  and  before  the  plants  arrive  to  full 
growth. 

Lettucei. 

The  lettuce  plants  which  were  sown  in  April  and  May 
should  now  be  transplanted  into  an  open  spot  of  good  ground. 

Let  this  be  done  in  moist  weather,  for  these  plants  will  not 
succeed  well  if  planted  out  in  a  dry  time  \  but  where  there  is 
necessity  of  planting  them  out,  in  dry  weather^  let  the  following 
method  be  practised: — 

Draw,  with  a  small  hoe,  some  small  shallow  drills,  aboat  a 
foot  asunder,  and  then  plant  one  row  of  lettuces  in  each  drill,  set- 
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tag  the  plants  also  a  foot  from  one  another,  and  give  them 
tome  water. 

By  placing  these  plants  in  drills,  they  cnn  be  more  con- 
•enienUy  watered,  in  the  most  effectnal  manner,  than  if  plant- 
td  on  a  level  groand,  for  the  moisture  will  be  mach  longer  re- 
Isined ;  this  is  therefore  the  best  method  of  planting  them  at 
Chis  season. 

Thin,  and  clear  from  weeds  such  young  lettuces  as  are  to 
lemain  where  sown  ;  leaving  the  plants  about  a  foot  asunder : 
but  those  among  other  crops,  as  onions,  &c.  thinned  doubly 
and  trebly  at  that  distance. 

Sow  lettuce-seed  to  raise  some  plants  to  supply  the  table  in 
July,  August,  and  September. 

The  best  kinds  to  sow  now  are  the  cos,  Cilicia,  and  impe- 
rial lettuce,  the  brown  Dutch,  and  great  white  Dutch  cabbage 
lettuce. 

But  it  will  be  adviseable  to  sow  some  seed  of  each  of  these 
sorts,  or  such  of  them,  or  any  others  that  are  approved  of,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  having  a  constant  supply  of 
good  plants  in  variety,  and  regular  succession. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  some  of  these  seeds  twice  this 
month,  that  is,  a  moderate  crop  in  the  first  or  second  week,  and 
a  similar  sowing  in  a  fortnight  after. 

Radishet, 

Sow  a  succession  of  salmon  and  short-top  radish  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month, /md  more  about  once  a  fortnight,  to  obtam 
a  regular  succession  in  young  growth,  all  this  and  next  month, 
if  a  supply  of  young  ones  are  required  during  that  period ; 
observe  as  in  the  last  month,  Sec 

Likewise  may  bo  sown  now  for  succession,  some  of  the  small 
white  turnip  radish,  in  an  open  situation  ;  and  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  you  may  sow  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  large  black  or  Spanish  turnip-rooted  radish,  to 
draw  in  August  and  September. 

Small  Salading. 

Sow  cresses  and  mustard,  and  other  smaUsa«ad  seea,  at  least 
once  every  week  or  fortnight. 

These  seeds  must  now  be  sown  in  a  shady  border,  or  other- 
wise shaded  with  mats  in  hot  sunny  days  ;  and  the  places  where 
they  are  sown  should  be  often  refreshed  in  dry  weather  with 
water  ;  and  this  should  be  practised  both  before  and  after  'k» 
'\ants  begin  to  appear.     See  July  and  Angu^ 
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Prick  out  Cauliflower  t. 

The  cauliflower  plants,  which  were  sown  in  May  for  the 
Michaelmas  crop,  should,  about  the  third  week  in  this  months 
be  pricked  oat  in  a  nursery- bed  of  rich  earth. 

Prepare  for  them  a  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  in  an  opeir 
situation,  then  put  in  the  plants  about  three  inches  asunder, 
apd  give  them  a  little  water  to  settle  the  earth  well  about  their 
roots. 

It  would  be  of  good  advantage  to  shade  them  from  the  hot 
sun  occasionally  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  till  they  have  taken 
good  root  i  and  they  must  also  be  occasionally  watered,  if  the 
weather  should  prove  dry. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
to  get  strength,  and  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good  in  July,  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  to  produce  th^nr  heads  in 
October  and  November,  &c. — See  July. 

Care  of  early  Cauliflowerg  now  arriving  at  Perfection, 

Continue  to  look  over  the  plantations  of  early  cauliflowers 
now  and  then,  in  order  to  break  down  some  of  the  large  leaves 
over  the  young  heads,  according  as  they  appear  in  some  advan- 
ced growth. 

Those  plants  which  are  still  advancing  in  growth,  or  part 
coming  into  flower,  should,  in  very  dry  weather,  be  well  water- 
ed, which  will  keep  the  plant  advancing  in  an  enlarging  state 
of  growth,  and  they  will  produce  large  flower- heads  accord- 
ingly. 

Make  a  basin  round  each  plant  to  contain  the  water. 

If  they  have  one  or  two  hearty  waterings,  that  is,  about  half 
a  watering- pot  to  each  plant,  gradually,  so  as  to  moisten  the 
earth  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  they  will  want  no  more,  and 
the  basins  may  be  filled  up  again. 

To  save  Caulijlower-seed, 

To  save  cauliflower-seed,  should  now  mark  some  of  the  best 
earliest  plants  arrived  to  full  perfection,  with  the  largest,  white, 
and  closets  flower-heads,  which  must  not  be  gathered,  and  the 
plants  left  in  the  same  place ;  they  will  shoot  up  into  seed- 
stalks  in  July,  and  early  in  August,  and  ripen  seed  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Turnips. 

Now  sow  a  full  crop  of  turnips  for  autumn  use. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  tintie  in  this  month  :    but  some 
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time  l)etween  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  is  the 
best  time  to  tow  the  principal  antumn  crop. 

However^  let  the  seed  be  sown,  if  possible,  in  a  dripping  timer 
•t  least,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain  falling  soon,  or  im- 
nediately  after.  Take  good  care  to  sow  this  seed  equally,  and 
moderately  thin,  tread  it  down  evenly,  and  rake  it  in  imme- 
diately. 

Bot  in  sowing  considerable  crops  in  extensive  market  gardens, 
or  in  fields,  the  seed  is  generally  harrowed  in  with  a  light  har- 
row, and,  if  dry  weather,  the  ground  is  afterwards  rolled  with 
a  wooden  roller  to  break  the  clods,  and  to  smooth  and  close  the 
surface  of  the  earth  more  effectually  over  the  seeds. 

Hoe  the  turnips  which  were  sown  in  May,  and  thin  the 
plants  in  a  regular  manner. 

This  work  should  always  be  begun  when  the  plants  have  got 
rough  leaves,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  broad ;  for  then  the 
work  can  be  performed  with  expedition  and  regularity,  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Let  the  hoeing  or  thinning  be  done  with  some  regularity, 
leaving  the  plants  at  least  six  to  seven  or  eight  inches  distant 
from  one  another. 

Carrots  and  Parmeps. 

The  crops  of  carrots  and  parsneps  now  demand  partlcolar 
tare. 

They  must  be  cleared  thoroughly  from  weeds ;  and  let  the 
plants,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  hoed  or  thinned  out  to 
proper  distances  in  due  time ;  for  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
these  plants  to  allow  them  timely  room  to  grow. 

Let  theiK  be  thinned  regularly,  allowing  six  or  eight  inches 
distance  from  plant  to  plant. 

But  in  thinning  the  carrots,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  the 
same  rule  as  directed  in  May  ;  that  is,  let  those  crops  which 
are  to  stand  to  take  their  full  growth,  be  allowed  the  same 
distance  above  mentioned  )  but  where  the  carrots  are  intended 
to  be  drawn  while  young,  thin  them  only  about  fonr  or  five 
inches  distance  from  one  another  at  present ;  and  when  arrived 
to  about  half  an  inch  size,  may  thin  them  by  degrees  for  use  to 
the  above  distance. 

Bed  Beet. 

a 

The  crop  of  red  beet  should  be  thinned  and  cleared  from 
weeds,  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  room  to  advance  re- 
gularly in  their  proper  swelling  growth* 

The  seeds  of  these  plants  being  sometimes  sowp  ^^  drills,  or 
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rows,  ten  inches  or  a  foot  asunder  j  and  where  that  method  was 
practised,  you  can  now  more  readily  clear  ont  the  weeds  and 
thin  the  plants }  observing  to  thin  them  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
distance  in  the  rows,  so  that  they  may  stand  that  distance  every 
way  from  one  another  5  also,  where  the  seed  was  sown  broad- 
cast, so  as  the  plants  stand  promiscaonsly,  they  must  likewise 
be  cut  out  to  the  above  distance,  and  the  roots  will  grow  to  a 
large  size  accordingly. 

White  a  ^a  Green  Beet. 

White  and  green  oert  are  cultivated  only  for  their  leayes, 
which  are  used  in  soups,  and  occasionally  to  boil  and  use  in 
the  manner  of  spinach,  &c.  as  is  likewise  the  mangel  vmrzei 
beet  i  also,  sometimes,  when  the  leaves  of  the  large  white  beet 
are  grown  to  full  size,  they  are  stripped  to  the  mid  rib,  which 
part  being  thick  and  fleshy  is  peeled  and  stewed,  and  eaten  like 
asparagus. 

These  plants  must  also  be  allowed  good  room  to  grow  $  for 
their  leaves  spread  a  great  way  ;  let  them  therefore  be  thin- 
ned to  at  least  six  or  eight  inches,  or  the  large  white  sort  the 
same  distance  advised  for  the  red  beet. 

Onions. 

Clean  the  crops  of  onions,  'and  where  the  plants  stand  too  i 
close,  let  them  now  be  properly  thinned  the  beginning  of  this 
month. 

This  may  be  performed  either  by  small  hoeing  or  hand ;  but 
the  former  is  the  most  expeditious  for  large  crops,  and  by  the 
hoe  stirring  and  loosening  the  earth,  proves  very  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  However,  b^  either  method  be 
careful  to  have  it  done  in  proper  time  :  and  let  the  plants  be 
thinned  with  proper  regularity,  leaving  the  most  promising 
plants  for  the  continuing  crop,  at  least  three  inches  asunder,  or 
four  or  five  inches  in  those  designed  for  the  full  crop  of  larger 
bulbers  :  and  let  ail  weeds  be  effectually  eradicated. 

But  if  any  secondary  crops  are  intended  to  be  culled  ont 
gradually  for  use  while  young,  they  need  not  be  thinned  but 
moderately,  or  in  some  only  just  thinning  them  a  little  by  hand 
where  they  grow  very  thick,  or  in  clusters ;  and  afterwards 
in  drawing  them  occasionally  for  use,  thin  them  regularly, 
leaving  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  plants  to  stand  to  full  bulb. 

Leeki, 

Now  transplant  leeks  $  the  plants  will  be  grown  to  a  proper 
f  126  for  this  purpose  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  month 
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Observe,  for  IIim  p^xtprnt,  to  draw  a  qiumtity  of  good  pUiits 
from  the  seed-bed,  trim  the  fibres  of  their  roota  a  Utile,  aud 
the  straggling  tops  of  the  leaves,  then  planted  in  an  open  spot  of 
ground,  in  rows  eight  or  nineincbes  asunder,  aad  about  «ix  inches 
from  one  another  in  the  row,  inserting  most  of  the  shank  or 
neclc  part  into  the  ground* 

Brticcoh, 

Prick  out  from  the  seed-bed  the  yoaug  broccoli  plants  which 
were  sown  in  April  or  May. 

Dig  for  them  a  bed  or  two  of  good  mellow  ground,  and  rake 
the  surface  even  ;  then  put  in  the  plants  three  or  four  inches 
asunder  every  way.  Water  -them  immediately,  and  repeat  it 
ocoa^ionally  in  dr?  weather. 

Let  them  remain  in  this  bed  about  a  month,  or  five  or  sie 
weeks,  and  then  plant  them  out  for  good. — See  July, 

Sow  more  broccoli  seed.  This  sowing  should  be  performed 
in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month  ;  that  is,  if  to  succeed 
the  plants  of  those  sown  in  May,  for  a  late  crop  next  spring : 
but  if  none  was  then  sown,  it  is  roost  necessary  to  sow  some 
eariy  in  the  first  week  this  month. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  produce  tolerable 
good  heads  next  February  or  March,  &c. 

Bare- Cole. 

The  brown-cole,  or  bore-cole  plants  which  were  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  or  in  April,  should  now  have  a  quantity 
thinned  out  from  the  seed-bed,  and  pricked  into  a  nursery-bed. 
Set  these  plants  four  inches  asunder  each  way,  giving  them  A 
moderate  watering  when  planted,  and  afterwards  occasionally, 
if  dry  weather,  and  there  let  them  grow  about  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired  fflraogth,  and 
must  then  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain^  the  distaoee 
as  below. 

Likewise  let  a  quantity  of  the  forward  bore-eole  plants, 
which  were  raised  in  March  or  April,  be  planted  out  fiinUy  to 
remain,  iu  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  water  them. 

Kidney-Beans, 

Plant  another  crop  of  kidney-beans :  they  will  succeed  those 
which  were  planted  last  month. 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  still  be  planted  any  time  in  this 
month.  But  in  order  to  have  a  regul^  supply,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  plant  a  crop  in  the  first  week  j  and  let  some  more  be 
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planted  aboni  the  twentieth^  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month. 

The  climbing  or  running  kinds  of  kidney- beans  of  any  sorts, 
laay  also,  where  required,  be  planted  now. 

The  best  kind  of  runners  to  plant  at  this  time  are  the  scar- 
let blossom,  and  large  white  kind,  and  also  the  white  Dutch  ; 
these  sorts  are  exceeding  gdod  bearers,  and  none  better  to  eat* 

These  running  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  the  month,  if  for  a  full  crop ;  though  they  will  succeed 
any  time  in  this  month,  but  the  sooner  the  better  ;  and  those 
which  are  planted  early  in  the  month  will  begin  to  bear  in 
July,  but  more  abundantly  In  Angust  and  in  the  scarlet,  and 
the  large  white  variety  thereof,  will  continue  till  October. 

In  planting  the  different  kinds  of  kidney- beans,  do  not  fail  to 
allow  each  sort  room  enough  $  let  drills  be  opened  foi  the  run* 
ning  kinds  at  least  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  asunder } 
and  allow  for  the  dwarf  kinds  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  dis- 
tance between  drill  and  drill,  drawing  the  drills  now  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  and  put  in  the  beans  directly,  especially  if 
dry  hot  weather,  and  earth  them  in  regularly. 

Bat  in  planting  any  kind  of  kidney-beans,  it  will  now  be 
proper,  if  dry  hot  weather,  and  the  ground  is  very  dry,  to  wa- 
ter the  drills  well  before  you  put  in  the  beans.  This  should 
not  be  omitted  in  a  dry  time,  as  it  will  promote  the  free 
sprouting  of  the  beans,  and  they  will  rise  sooner  and  more  re« 
l^larly. 

Now  draw  some  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  kidney-beana 
.which  were  planted  last  month ;  for  this  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  bring  them  forward  greatly  in  their  growth. 

Likewise  place  sticks,  or  poles,  &c.  to  the  running  kinds  of 
kidney-beans,  which  were  planted  in  May ;  and  let  this  be 
done  in  proper  time,  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  send  out 
their  runners,  for  they  will  then  readily  catch  their  supports ; 
generally  twining  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the  apparent  mo« 
tlon  of  the  sun. 

Asparagvi, 

Asparagus  still  continues  in  perfection  *  observing  to  cut  or 
gather  the  shoots,  as  directed  last  month. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  it  is  adviseable  to  terminate  the 
general  cutting  for  the  year  soon  after  the  twentieth  or  twenty* 
fourth  of  the  month,  otherwise  it  will  weaken  the  roots  :  for 
to  long  as  you  continue  to  cut  the  produce,  the  roots  continue 
•ending  up  new  shoots^  though  every  time  smaller  j  and  if 
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eontinned  late  in  the  season,  would  greatly  esdiaust  themselves 
that  the  future  produce  next  year,  &c.  would  be  diminished 
in  proportion. 

Before  the  asparagus  runs  up  to  stalks,  yon  should  now 
clear  the  beds  perfectly  from  weeds  ;  for  that  work  cannot  be 
so  readily  done  after  the  stalks  have  shot  up  to  a  great  height. 

Great  care  should  now  be  taken  to  keep  the  asparagus 
planted  last  spring  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. 

And  the  young  plants  which  were  sown  in  the  spring  will 
now  be  up,  and  should  be  carefully  hand- weeded. 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Peas  may  still  be  sown,  and  you  may  also  plant  beans. 

Though  those  peas  and  beans  which  are  planted  at  this 
season  do  not  always  succeed  in  bearing  abundantly,  it  wiH, 
however,  where  there  is  ground  at  liberty,  be  worth  the  trial 
to  put  in  a  few  of  each,  at  two  or  three  different  times  in  this 
month ;  and  if  the  season  should  prove  somewhat  moist, 
there  will  be  a  great  chance  of  reaping  a  tolerable  crop  from 
them  in  August  and  September. 

The  best  beans  to  plant  now  are  the  middling  and  small  kinds  ; 
none  better  than  the  white  blossom,  Spanish,  longpods,  mum- 
ford,  maxagan,  and  the  like  kinds.  1  have  gathered  plenti* 
fully  from  these  sorts  at  Michaelmas. 

Mat  the  large  kind  of  peas  such  as  marrowfats,  &c.  may  still 
be  sown  ;  and  it  will  be  also  proper  to  sow  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds  of  hotspur  and  dwarf- peas. 

Observe,  that  if  the  weather  and  ground  be  very  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  soak  the  peas  and  beans  for  a  few  hours  in  water 
taken  from  a  pond  or  river :  or,  otherwise,  water  the  drills 
well>  previous  to  sowing,  &c.  then  sow  or  plant  them  ;  and 
by  this  means  they  will  come  up  sooner,  in  a  more  regular 
manner  together. 

Let  these  late  crops  be  sown  and  planted  in  the  moistcsl 
part  of  the  ground,  where  convenient,  but  not  in  a  shady  place, 
for  in  such  a  situation  the  plants  would  draw  up,  and  come  to 
nothing ;  and  remember  to  allow  them  sufficient  room  be- 
tween the  rows,  for  much  depends  upon  that  at  this  time  of 
sowing. 

Top  your  tieans  which  are  now  in  blossom,  observing  the 
rules  mentioned  last  month. 

Savoys  and  Cabbages, 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  a  crop  of  savojs  and^eabbages  fa 
autumn  and  winter  service 
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Likewise  plant  oat  the  red  cabbages  which  were  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  they  will  be  cabbaged  by  October,  &c. 

In  planting  out  all  these  kinds  take  opportunity  of  moist  or 
showery  weather,  if  possible,  which  will  be  of  considerable 
advantage  5  planting  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asun* 
der,  by  two  feet  distance  in  each  row  5  and  if  dry  weather, 
give  water  at  planting,  &c. 

But  in  gardens,  where  there  is  no  ground  vacant  from  other 
trops,  or  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  making  the  most  of 
every  piece  of  kitchen  ground,  you  may  plant  the  savoy  and  cab* 
bage  plants  between  rows  of  forward  beans,  and  early  cauli- 
flowers, or  such-like  crops  as  stand  distant  in  rows,  and  are 
Aoon  to  come  00"  the  ground. 

Sowing  Cabbages  and  Colewarts, 

You  may  now  sow  cabbage-seed,  of  the  sugar-loaf,  York- 
shire, and  other  quick-heading  sorts  ;  the  plants  from  this  sow- 
ing will  come  in  both  for  small-hearted  young  cole'^ort- cab- 
bage the  latter  end  of  next  month,  and  in  August,  bic.  and  to 
cabbage  in  fine  young  heads  in  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December. 

Sow  also,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  some  of  the  abov« 
labbage  kinds  to  plant  out  for  early  jButumn  cokworts. 

Plant  Pot-Herbs  and  other  Aromatic  Plants, 

Plant  out  from  the  seed-bed,  the  young  thyme,  savory,  swee^ 
tiariomm,  and  hyssop. 

The  plants  will  be  ready  to  remove  about  the  third  or  fourth 
4veek  in  the  month  i  but  let  it  be  done,  if  possible,  in  a  show- 
ery time.  Prepare  some  beds  for  that  purpose,  three  feet  and 
a  half  broad  j  rake  the  surface  smooth,  and  then  put  in  the 
plants. 

Plant  them  by  line  i  setting  them  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
der every  way,  and  water  them. 

Or  some  of  these  plants  may  be  occasionally  planted  in 
edgings,  along  the  sides  of  any  particular  beds  or  borders,  &c. 
uch  as  thyme,  savory,  sweet  marjorum,  and  hyssop. 

Bttt  w^n  thie  is  intended,  you  may  occasionally  sow 
Ihe  seed  in  that  order  in  the  spring;  sowing  it  in  small 
drills,  and  so  permitting  the  plants  to  remain  where  thjis 
••own. 

Plant  out  also  the  borage,  burnet,  sorrel,  dary,  marigold,  an^ 
gelica,  and  carduus,  and  all  other  pot  and  physical  herbs  that 
were  sown  in  the  spring  or  last  autumn^ 
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Plant  them  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  distance  every  way. 

Or  some  may  remain  where  sown«  and  thinned^  where  too 
thick,  to  proper  distances,  as  abore. 

Bat  the  borage  succeeds  best  without  transplanting  |  only 
observing  to  thin  the  plants  six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  dis- 
tanee }  and  the  marigolds  may  alsoj  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner ;    but  these  will  succeed  well  enough  either  way. 

Plant  where  wanted,  slips  of  sage :  take  the  young  shoots 
of  the  year,  and  they  will  take  root  tolerably  well,  any 
time  in  this  month;  plant  them  in  a  shady  border. —  See 
May. 

The  slips  or  cuttings  of  thyme,  savory,  and  hyssop,  oray  also 
still  be  planted  where  required  :    also  cuttings  of  mint 

Likewise  plant,  where  required,  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  of  lavender,  and  lavender-cotton,  rue,  rosemary,  and  the 
like  kind  of  aromatic  plants. 

Let  the  above  slips  or  cuttings  be  planted  in  a  shady  si* 
tuatioB;  and,  in  dry  weather,  let  them  be  now  and  then 
moderately  watered ;  if  this  be  done,  not  one  in  ten  will 
fail. 

Plant  also  cuttings  of  mint  where  beds  of  new  plants  are 
wanted  ;  but  should  be  done  early  in  the  month,  taking  cut- 
iinffs  of  the  young  green  stalks,  or  top  shoots,  five  or  six 
inches  long;  plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  and  well  wa- 
tered. 

Gather  Mint  and  other  Herbs,  Sfc. 

Gather  mint,  balm,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  for  drying,  when  the  plants  are 
nearly  of  full  growth;  and  also  for  that  purpose  gather 
all  such  physical  plants  as  are  now  in  advanced  growth,  as 
above.  / 

These  sorts  of  plants,  when  intended  to  gather  them  for  long 
keeping,  distilling,  or  principal  medical  purposes,  &c  are 
generally  in  best  perfection  for.  those  occasions  when  well  ad- 
vanced to  full  growth,  and  nearly  beginning  to  advance  for 
flowering. 

They  must  be  cut  in  a  dry  day,  and,  those  for  keeping,  im- 
mediately spread,  or  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  room,  out  of  tbn 
reach  of  the  sun,  where  they  may  dry  gently,  as  the  full  sun 
would  exhaust  them  too  much,  and  render  them  of  little  ef- 
fect. 

Cut  pepper-mint  for  distilling ;  and  also  spear- mint,  penny^ 
royal,  and  the  like  kinds* 
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Hiete  and  all  other  plants  that  are  intended  to  be  dittiiled 
should  also  be  gathered  for  that  parpose^  when  they  are  arrived 
almost  to  full  growth^  and  beginning  to  flower^  as  jnst  above 
observed ;  therefore^  if  they  are  not  yet  in  proper  growth^  defer 
cutting  them  till  July. 

Capsicumi,  Love-Apples,  and  BanL 

Plant  out  capsicums^  love-apples,  and  basil,  if  not  done  last 
month  :  see  the  methods  there  directed ;  and  choose,  if  possi- 
ble, showery  weather  for  planting  them. 

Watering  in  general- 

Water  in  dry  weather,  all  tiie  different  kinds  of  plants  which 
have  been  lately  planted  and  pricked  out :  this  should  be  duly 
performed  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Likewise,  in  very  dry  hot  weather,  give  occasional  watering 
to  small  young  plants  remaining  where  sown ;  also  to  seed-beck 
lately  sown,  and  to  others,  where  the  plants  are  coming  up,  or 
advancing  in  small  young  growth. 

Seorzanera,  SaUafy,  and  Hamburgh  Parsley, 

Thin  and  dear  from  weeds  the  crops  of  scorzonera,  salsafy, 
skirreta»  and  large-rooted  parsley  3  wiiich  perform  either  by 
band  or  small-hoeing ;  thinning  out  the  plants  six  inches  dis- 
tance ;  and  cut  up  all  weeds. 

Garlick  and  Shallots. 

Garlick  and  shallots,  if  required  for  early  use,  some  may  be 
taken  up. — See  July,  ^c 

0  Cardoons. 

Plant  out  cardoons  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain 
to  blanch. 

These  plants  must  be  allowed  a  considerable  space  of  room 
to  grow>  in  order  that  they  may  be  conveniently  earthed  up  to 
the  proper  height. 

Choose  a  spot  of  the  best  ground  for  them,  in  a  free  situation, 
and  let  this  be  very  well  dug :  then  proceeding  to  put  in  the 
plants  in  rows,  allow  the  rows  a  yard  and  a  half  distance,  and 
the  plants  three  feet  and  a  half  from  one  another  in  the  row  5 

Elanting  them  either  on  level  ground,  or  may  make  shallow 
oles  like  a  basin,  at  the  distance  above  mentioned  $  and  so 
put  one  plant  in  each  hole ;  or  occasionally  planted  in  trenches, 
like  celery. 
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Let  tDem  be  watered  as  soon  as  planted^  and  at  times*  till 
they  have  taken  root. 

The  reason  for  setting  the  ahore  plants  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  one  an<nher«  is,  as  before  said,  in  order  both  that  they 
may  haye  full  scope  for  their  large  growth,  and  that  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  between  them, 
to  land  them  up  to  a  due  height  for  blanching  j  for  when  the 
plants  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  they  are  between  three  and 
four  feet  high,  and  should  be  earthed  up  by  degrees  consider- 
ably towards  their  tops,  first  tying  the  leaves  of  each  plant  close 
together  with  hay-bands,  &c. — See  the  work  of  August, 
Sentemher,  and  October. 

These  plants  are  a  species  of  artichoke  (Cynain),  their 
leaves  being  very  like  them  ;  but  it  is  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
onlv  of  the  cardoons  that  are  used>  which  is  principally  in  soup 
and  for  stewing,  &c. ;  but  they  must  first  be  rendered  perfectly 
white  and  tender,  by  landing  up  as  above* mentioned^  oUier- 
wise  would  be  intolerably  bitter. 

Radishet  and  Spinach. 

Common  and  turnip-radishes  and  spinach  may  still  be  sown 
at  two  or  three  different  times  this  month,  if  a  constant  supply 
of  these  plants  are  required  :  choose  an  open  space  of  ground', 
and  as  soon  as  digged,  sow  the  seed,  each  kind  separate,  tread 
them  down,  and  rake  them  in  evenly. 

Thin  and  weed  the  crops  of  radishes  and  spinach,  which 
were  sown  last  month. — See  Apiil  and  May. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apricot'trees  and  Peaches,  Sfe. 

Wherb  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  were  not  looked 
over  last  month,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  year,  to  give  the 
requisite  regulation  of  summer  pruning  and  training,  it  must 
now  be  done* 

This  work  should  be  proceeded  in  Uie  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  followed  with  the  utmost  diligence  till  the  whole  is 
completed  ;  for  were  these  trees  suffered  to  remain  long  in  the 
wild  confused  manner  that  they  naturally  grow  into  at  this 
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BCfason^  it  would  not  only  prove  detrimental  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  trees,  but  would  also  very  much  retard  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  these  kinds  of  fruit. 

Therefore  let  these  wall-trees  be  now,  in  general,  gone 
over  3  taking  care  to  clear  away  all  the  ill-grown  and  ill- 
placed  shoots  'y  for  this  will  not  only  strengthen,  but  make 
more  room  to  train  the  useful  shoots  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
wall. 

That  is,  selecting  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  the  best  growing 
well-placed  shoots,  to  retain  in  ^1  parts  where  they  can  bo 
trained  in  regularly  j  prune  out  all  the  irregular  placed  fore- 
right  shoots,  and  others  not  eligibly  situated  for  regular  train- 
ing 5  likewise  very  rank  luxuriants  of  remarkably  more  vigorous 
growth  than  the  general  shoots  of  the  same  tree  ;  also  cut  out 
any  ill-formed,  and  thick^  spongy,  and  other  improper  and 
apparently  useless  growth  j  and,  where  the  general  proper  shoots 
are  over-abundant,  cut  away  the  worst  of  the  superfluous 
productions,  in  a  thinning  regularity,  so  as  to  leave  a  plentiful 
abundance  of  the  best  in  all  parts  of  the  tree ;  and  let  all  the 
**  others,  as  above,  be  pruned  quite  close  to  the  places  whence 
they  originate. 

In  this  manner  proceed  in  the  summer  pruning  and  regula- 
tion of  these  trees,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  year  only ; 
by  cutting  out  the  irregular  placed  and  improper,  as  above ; 
and  being  particularly  careful  to  leave  a  double  or  treble  suffi- 
ciency of  the  best  shoots,  to  have  a  plentiful  choice  in  winter 
pruning  for  bearers  next  year;  at  the  same  time  pruning 
out  only  the  evidently  superfluous  or  overabundant  thereof ; 
retaining  as  many  of  the  best  regular-placed,  kindly  growing, 
side-shoots,  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  with  some  proper 
regularity,  and  with  a  terminal  or  leading  shoot  to  each  branch; 
that  in  the  whole  there  may  be  an  abundance  to  choose  from 
in  winter  for  next  summer's  bearers,  as  aforesaid  3  and  let  them 
all  be  trained  in  now,  close  to  the  wall,  in  a  neat  regular  man- 
ner, generally  at  their  full  length. 

It  would  be  improper  to  shorten  the  shoots  at  this  season, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  last  month,  but  they  sliould  be  laid 
in  at  tbeir  full  length,  in  all  parts  where  practicable  :  or  only 
9horten  any  extreme  shoots  that  extend  beyond  the  limited 
bounds  of  the  respective  tree  ;  or  occasionally  so  shorten  any 
particular  shoot,  in  vacant  parts,  to  gain  a  supply  of  laterals 
the  same  year  to  furnish  the  vacancies. 

Let  the  shoots,  in  general,  be  laid,  or  nailed  in,  as  regularly 
^s  can  be  5    and  take  particular  care  to  train  them  in  such  a 
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manner  as  the  leayes  may  afford  a  moderate  iliade^  in  hot  son* 
ny  days,  to  the  fruit :  for  all  kinds  of  wall-fruit  thrive  ranch 
the  hest  ander  a  slight  coverture  of  leaves :  the  leaves  will 
also  shelter  the  fruit  somewhat  from  the  cold  night  air. 


WaU'fruiL 

Thin  the  waU-fmit,  where  it  is  produced  thick,  and  stilt 
remaining  too  close  upon  the  trees. 

This  is  to  be  understood  principally  of  apricots,  peaches, 
and  nectarines,  and  which  should  be  completed  the  beginning 
of  the  month  ;  and  in  thinning  them,  let  the  same  rule  be  ob- 
served now  as  that  mentioned  in  the  last  month  of  the  same 
kinds  of  fruit. 

Appk'treei,  Pears,  Plunu,  ifc. 

The  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  both  against  walls 
and  espaliers,  will  now  have  made  strong  shoots  ;  and  where 
it  was  not  done  in  May,  it  is  now  full  time  they  were  gone  over 
and  properly  regulated. 

Let  those  trees  be  looked  over  with  verv  good  attention^  and 
let  them  now  be  properly  cleared  from  all  useless  and  unne* 
cessary  shoots  of  the  year  $  that  is  to  say,  let  all  singularly 
Inxurient  sh€K>ts,  wherever  they  appear,  be  taken  off  dose  :  aU 
fore-right  shoots  must  also  be  taken  away ;  and  also  such 
•hoots  as  are  produced  on  parts  of  the  trees,  where  they  can- 
Bot  be  properly  trained  in ;  and  such  as  are  absolutely  not  wan- 
ted for  a  supply  of  wood,  must  all  be  displaced  :  at  the  same 
time  being  careful  to  retain  a  moderate  supply  of  the  best  re- 
gular-placed shoots  in  Oiffereat  parts  of  the  trees  to  train  in  to 
choose  from  in  the  winter  pruning,  by  the  rules  explained  be- 
low, viz. 

That  in  ordering  these  trees,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  leave  a  general  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in 
peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  which  bear  their  fruit  always  upon  the 
one-year-old  shoots,  and  in  consequence  thereof  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  leave  every  summer  a  general  supply  of  young  wood 
in  every  part  of  the  tree ;  for,  as  in  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries,  their  branches  do  not  begin  to  bear  till  they  are  two 
or  three,  and  some  four  or  five  years  old  $  that  is,  the  bran- 
ches of  cherries  generally  begin  to  bear  at  one  and  two }  the 
plum  and  apple  at  two  or  three  :  but  those  of  the  pear  are  at 
least  three)  but  are  sometimes  four  or  five  years  before  they  be- 

£*n  to  bear  $  and  when  the  said  branches  of  all  these  kinds 
ive  arrived  to  a  fruitful  6tAte«  ^e  same  bearers  contino 
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beariog  more  and  more,  for  many  years,  eo  that,  as  above 
hinted,  there  is  no  occasion,  after  the  trees  are  once  far« 
nished  fully  with  bearing  branches,  to  leave  such  a  general  and 
constant  supply  of  young  wood  annually  as  in  the  trees  above 
mentioned  :  but,  notwithstandiag,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave,  in 
every  tree,  some  of  the  best  grown  and  well- placed  side-shoots, 
and  particularly  in  the  most  vacant  places,  and  towards  the 
lower  parts,  together  with  the  leading  one  to  each  branch,  if 
room }  and  this  select  reserve  of  the  present  shoots  should  not 
now  be  omitted  ;  for  some  of  these  will  very  probably  be 
wanted  to  supply  some  place  or  other  of  the  respective  trees, 
in  the  winter  pruaiog. 

And  where  there  appears  to  be  an  absolute  wane  of  wood 
in  any  part  of  these  trees,  do  not  fail,  in  that  case,  to  leave, 
if  possible,  some  good  shoots  in  such  vacant  parts. 

It  is  always  the  best  method  to  leave  in  a  moderate  ws^, 
a  full  sufficiency  of  the  best  shoots  at  this  season  ;  they  will 
be  ready  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  to  fill  any  vacancy,  or 
to  supply  the  place  of  any  casual  unfruitful  branches,  useless, 
or  dead  wood,  when  you  come  to  prune  in  winter;  and  such 
shoots  as  are  not  then  wanted  can  be  very  easily  cut  away^ 
and  there  is  nothing  like  having  enough  of  proper  young  wood 
to  choose  from  at  the  principal  pruning  time. 

Let  all  the  shoots  which  are  now  left  be  trained  in  at  their 
fall  length,  and  nailed  or  otherwise  fastened  up  close  to  th« 
wall  or  espalier,  in  a  reguiar  manner  all  summer. 

But  in  pruning  the  cherries  in  wall-trees,  it  sbonid  be 
observed  of  the  Morello  cherry,  in  particular,  that  as  this  sort 
most  generally  bears  or  produces  the  fruit  principally  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  one-year-old  shoots,  should  there- 
fere  at  this  pruning  retain  a  general  supply  of  the  present 
shoots  of  the  year,  to  train  in  abundantly  for  next  year's  bearers, 
similar  to  peaches,  nectarines,  &c. 

Supplying  vacant  Parts  of  Wall- trees  with  Brandies, 

At  this  season  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  where  there 
is  any  vacant  spaces  in  wall  or  espalier  trees,  it  is  now  a 
mos't  eligible  time  to  prepare  to  furnish  them  with  the  requisite 
supply  of  wood  in  such  parts,  the  same  year,  by  pinching  or 
pruning  short  some  contiguous  young  shoots. 

For  example,  if  two,  three,  or  more  branches  may  be  wanted 
to  hll  the  vacancy,  and  suppose  there  be  only  a  young  bhoot 
prodttted  in  or  near  that  place,  it  will,  in  such  case,  be  pro- 
per in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month  to  shorten  the 
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Mid  shoot  or  shoots^  to  three,  four,  or  five  ^yes,  according 
to  their  strength  ;  and  by  this  practice  each  shoot  wili  send 
forth  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  four  lateral  shoots  the  same 
season,  to  hil  the  vacancy. 

The  above  method  of  shortening  the  young  shoots  of  the 
tame  season  may  likewise  be  practised  on  young  trees,  to  pro* 
cure  a  supply  of  branches  to  form  the  head  of  a  proper  ex« 
Dansion  as  soon  as  possible. 

New-Planted  Trees. 

Examine  new-planted  fruit-trees,  that  is,  such  as  were  plant- 
ed last  autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  in  paaticular,  standard 
trees :  see  that  they  be  well  secured,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
rocked  about  by  the  wind,  to  disturb  their  roots. 

This  should  be  duly  attended  to,  bat  particularly  such  stan- 
dard-trees whicli  have  tall  stems  and  full  heads ;  for  it  wiH 
evidently  appear  that  those  trees  wliich  are  secured  will  make 
stronger  shoots  than  those  that  are  not  -,  likewise  take  care 
to  keep  the  earth  well  closed  about  the  bottom  of  the  stems  o^ 
new- planted  trees,  that  the  son  or  wind  may  not  have  access* 
that  way,  to  dry  the  earth  near  the  roots. 

Look  to  the  young  wall  and  espalier  trees  planted  last  autumn 
or  spring,  and  which  were  headed  down  in  the  spring  -,  they 
will  have  made  some  strong  shoots,  and  the  said  shoots  should 
now  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  both  to  train  them  timely  in  regular 
order,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  power  of  the  wind. 

Water  must  still  be  given  in  very  dry  weather,  to  new-plant- 
ed trees,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  wei*e  planted  late  in  the 
spring. 

Likewise  to  late-planted  young  wall-trees,  &c.  in  the  full 
son,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  continue  some  mulchy 
dung  on  the  ground  over  the  roots,  to  keep  out  the  parching 
heat  and  drying  winds. 

Vvies. 

The  vines  against  the  walls  which  were  not  looked  over, 
and  properly  regulated  last  month,  will  now  require  it  very 
much. 

Where  this  work  was  omitted  in  the  former  month,  it 
should  now  be  forwarded  with  all  convenient  expedition,  other- 
wise it  would  be  impossible  to  procure,  at  the  proper  season 
large  and  well- ripened  grapes  ^  for  when  the  vines  are  permit- 
ted to  run  into  disorder,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  fruit, 
for  the  bunches  of  grapes  will  not  only  be  small^  but  will  also 
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be  irregular,  and  the  grapes  will  ripen  late,  and  will  not  be  fall 
flayoured. 

Therefore,  where  it  was  not  done  in  May,  let  the  vines  be 
BOW,  in  general,  gone  over  j  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  cleared 
from  all  the  useless  shoots,  as  described  last  month,  and  then 
let  all  the  useful  shoots  be  immediately  nailed  in  close  to  the 
wall,  in  a  regular  and  neat  manner. 

Observe  now,  in  ordering  the  rines,  as  in  the  last  months 
to  nail  in  all  the  strong  shoots  as  have  fruit  upon  them  ;  and 
all  such  other  shoots  as  are  strong,  and  rise  in  parts  of  the  wood 
where  wanted,  must  likewise  be  left,  and  laid  in  close ;  but 
clear  away  all  small  weak  shoots  in  every  part ;  and  likewise 
take  off  ai!  such  shoots  as  are  barren,  or  without  fruit,  that 
rise  in  places  where  not  wanted,  or  cannot  be  readily  trained 
in. 

Those  vines  which  were  looked  over,  and  regulated  in  May, 
should  now  be  looked  over  again. 

Il  doing  this,  observe  to  dear  away  all  improper  shoots  that 
have  been  produced  since  last  month  :  and  to  rub  off  all  those 
small  shoots  which  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  retained  principal 
shoots  of  the  same  summer,  and  from  the  old  wood )  except, 
in  the  latter,  any  good  shoots  rise  in  vacant  parts,  where  they 
can  be  regularly  trained. 

Vineyards. 

The  vineyard  still  demands  a  good  snare  ot  attendance ;  the 
vines  must  not  be  suffered  to  run  into  confusion,  for  in  prevent* 
Ing  this  depends  the  whole  success. 

Therefore  let  the  bearing  shoots  be  trained  to  the  stakes 
with  some  degree  of  regularity,  so  that  every  shoot  may  enjoy 
the  same  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  free  air.  At  the  same  time 
displace  all  weak  and  straggling  shoots,  and  all  such  as  cannot 
be  trained  in  properly  to  the  stakes. 

Destroy  weeds  in  the  vineyard ;  this  is  also  a  very  necessary 
work,  for  it  is  absolutely  a  very  great  advaatage  to  the  growth 
and  timely  ripening  of  the  grapes,  to  keep  the  ground  near  the 
vines  dean  from  all  weeds,  &c.  and  rake  off  all  litter  to  have  a 
dean  even  surface,  which  is  a  particular  advantage. 

Budding,  or  Inoculating. 

Budding,  or  inoculating,  may  be  begun  upon  several  sorts  of 
fruit-trees,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  sorts  proper  to  begin  upon  are  the  early  kindfc  of  apri« 
cots,  peaches,  and  nectarines. 
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ClttDdy  weather  best  laits  this  work  }  but  if  no  ftiidi  wtea- 
ther  happens,  it  mast  be  forwarded  at  all  coDTenient  opporttt- 
oitiei  i  or  occasionally  in  a  mdrning  or  eTentiig. 

The  proper  itochs  on  which  to  bod  the  above  kinds  of  fmit- 
Irees  are  principally  those  of  the  plom  raised  from  the  stones 
•f  the  frnit ;  and  when  two  or  three  years  old,  are  of  a  proper 
sixe  to  bud  upon  ;  or  these  stocks  may  be  also  raised  from  the 
suckers  of  plum  trees>  and  by  layers  thereof. — See  the  work» 
Of  Budding,  next  month,  for  the  different  sorts  of  stocks,  and 
the  work  of  February,  where  are  directions  for  raising  Ihem 
both  from  seed  and  suckers. 

The  buds  must  be  inserted  generally  but  one  in  each  stock, 
at  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  if  the  tree  is  intended  to 
be  a  dwarf  for  the  wall,  &c. ;  but  for  a  standard,  the  budding 
may  be  performed  at  the  height  of  three,  four,  five»  or  six  feet. 

But  the  manaer  of  performing  this  operation  is  inserted  ia 
full  in  the  work  of  the  nursery  for  July. 

Strawberrie$, 

The  ttrawberry  beds  must  now  be  duly  supplied,  in  ^y 
ireather,  with  water,  as  the  plants  will  now  be  in  blossom,  and 
the  fruit  setting  and  advLncing  in  growth. 

The  waterings  should,  in  a  very  dry  time,  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  from  the  beginning  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  j  for  about  that  time  the  principal  crop  of  most 
kinds  of  strawberries  will  be  about  setting  and  swelling  to  their 
respective  sizes  :  and  while  the  fruits  are  taking  their  growth, 
the  plants  should  be  encouraged,  by  keeping  the  earth  in  the 
beds  always  in  a  middling  degree  moist,  and  the  advantage  will 
Dlainly  appear  in  the  size,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Planting  Strawberries. 

Where  new  plantations  of  strawberries  are  wanted,  it  will, 
libout  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  a  proper  time 
to  provide  some  young  plants  for  that  purpose. 

Remember,  generally,  at  this  time,  to  choose  principally 
the  young  plants  of  the  same  year,  formed  at  the  joint  of  the 
runners,  that  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  old  plants. 

In  choosing  the  plants,  let  them  t>e  taken  from  such  straw* 
-berry  beds  as  bear  well  and  produce  large  frnit. 

Choose  a  parcel  of  the  stoutest  plants  of  the  same  summer's 
growth,  as  above  hinted,  taking  them  carefully  up  with  the 
roots. 
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Trim  the  roots  a  little^  and  cut  off  the  strings  or  runners 
from  each  plant ;  then  let  them  be  immediately  planted. 

They  may  be  planted^  some  in  the  beds  or  places  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain  ;  but  it  would  rather  be  adriseable  to 
plant  a  principal  quantity  in  a  nursery-bed^  in  a  shady  situation  y 
a  shady  border  will  be  a  proper  place :  put  in  the  plants  five 
or  six  inches  asunder ;  and  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  to  their  roots. 

There  let  them  remain  in  growth  till  September  or  Octo- 
ber  i  by  which  time  they  will  be  strong,  and  in  fine  order  to 
transplant^  and  are  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good ;  they  must 
then  be  planted  fifteen  inches  asunder  every  way. 

The  above  method  of  procuring  strawberry  plants  at  this 
iseason  is  not  commonly  practiced  ;  but  is  much  the  best  way^ 
for  the  plants  will  be  much  stronger  and  finer  by  September, 
than  they  can  be  procured  at  that  time  from  the  old  beds^  and 
will  bear  sooner. 

Or  for  immediate  bearers^  you  may,  any  time  in  this  month, 
plant  out  some  of  the  young  runner  plants  of  the  Alpine  or 
prolific  monthly  strawberry  5  they  will  bear  fruit  the  same  year, 
both  on  the  present  plants  and  their  runners,  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  j  and  in  mild  seasons,  this  sort  of  straw- 
berry will  bear  till  near  Christmas,  if  in  a  warm  border,  or 
defended  under  frames  and  glasses. 

Preserving  Cherries  from  Birds, 

Hang  up  nets  before  early  cherry-trees,  against  walls,  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  sparrows,  jays,  and  other  devouring  birds. 

Likewise,  where  large  nets  can  be  conveniently  drawn  over 
some  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  standard  cherry-trees,  it  should  be 
done  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Destroying  Snails  and  other  Insects. 

Destroy  snails  :  look  for  them  in  a  morning  or  evening,  and 
after  showers  of  rain  in  particular,  upon  the  apricot,  peach, 
and  nectarine  trees  :  otherwise  these  vermin  would  gnaw  and 
eat  the  fruit. 

And  where  small  de8tructi\^  insects,  or  v«rmicqlar  blights 
prevail  in  any  kind  of  wall-trees,  &c.  annoying  the  leaves, 
tender  young  shoots  and  fruit,  and  greatly  retarding  their 
growth,  should  continue  to  use  every  probable  means  to  extir- 
pate them  as  much  as  possible,  as  intimated  in  the  two  imrae* 
difttely  preceding  months. 
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THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Transplanting  Annuals, 

Now  plant  out  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  annual  flowers,  $ 
also  niHny  of  the  tenderer  sorts  into  the  borders,  beds,   and 
other  different  parts  of  the  garden  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
flowering. 

The  sorts  proper  to  plant  out  now  are  French  and  African 
marigolds,  chrysanthemums,  persicaria ;  the  tree  and  pnrple 
amaranthuses,  the  egg  plant,  stramonium,  palma-Christi,  love- 
apples,  Jacobsea,  yellow  sultan,  nolana  prostrata,  scarlet  convol* 
vuiiis,  and  the  tobacco-plant. 

Plant  ont  also  the  marvel  of  Peru,  balsams,  and  capsicums, 
the  China-asters,  Indian  pinks,  Chinese  hollyhocks,  mignonette, 
and  ten- weeks  stocks,  with  the  large  convolvulus,  and  such- 
like sorts ;  but  the  last  generally  succeeds  best  when  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain  :  also,  among  the  above,  may  plant  in 
the  borders,  Ike.  for  the  greater  variety,  some  of  the  common 
sorts  q(  cockscombs,  tricolors,  and  globe-amaranthus,  &c. 

Observe  that  all  the  above  and  such  other  annual  plants  as 
are  now  to  be  transplanted,  should,  if  possible/  be  removed  in 
a  showery  time. 

Let  them  be  carefully  taken  up  with  balls,  or  ai  least  with 
as  much  earth  as  will  readily  hang  about  their  roots ;  and  in 
that  manner  plant  them  in  the  beds,  borders,  pots,  or  other 
parts  of  the  garden. 

As  soon  as  planted,  give  every  plant  a  little  water ;  and  in 
dry  weather  repeat  the  watering  occasionally,  till  they  have  all 
fairly  taken  root. 

Observe,  according  as  th  kinds  of  these  plants 

advance  in  height,  to  let  them  be  properly  supported  with 
sticks ;  for  the  beauty  of  these  sorts  depends  greatly  in  being 
neatly  trained  with  upright  stems. 

Tender  Annuals. 

The  prime  cockscombs  and  tricolors,  globe-amarantbuS; 
double  balsams,  double  stramoniums,  and  egg-plant,  and  such 
other  curious  annuals  as  were,  in  order  to  draw  them  up  tall, 
placed  in  drawing-frames,  or  glass-cases,  will  now  need  to  be 
often  refreshed  with  water. 

The»e  plants  heing  in   pots,  and   stU)   imdei    frames  aa4 
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glasses^  wilU  in  hot  sunny  weather,  require  watering  almost 
daily>  or,  at  least,  three  times  a  week ;  ajiplying  it  generally  of 
a  morning  or  afternoon,  or  towards  the  evening. 

The  plants  must  also  be  allowed  a  good  share  of  fresh  air 
every  day,  either  by  raising  one  end  of  the  lights,  or  drawing 
them  open  two,  three,  or  four  inches,  &c. 

According  as  such  of  these  plants  which  are  now  in  drawing- 
frames  advance  in  height,  let  the  frame  be  raised  proportionably, 
as  directed  last  month. 

The  early  balsams  that  are  in  flower,  and  grown  to  any 
tolerable  size,  and  also  tbe  combs  and  tricolors,  and  such  like, 
as  are  pretty  strong,  and  of  the  requisite  advanced  growth, 
may  be  brought  into  the  open  air,  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  this  month. 

Hardy  Annuals, 

If  any  of  the  patches  of  hardy  annuals  in  the  borders  remain 
too  thick,  let  them  now  be  thinned  in  the  order  directed  last 
month,  and  give  water. 

May  still  sow  some  quick- flowering  annuals  to  blow  in  au- 
tumn, such  as  ten-weeks  stocks^  candy-tuft,  virgin  stock,  mig- 
nonette, &C. 

7\tlip$,  Crown'Imperiah,  Jonquils,  Sfc, 

Tulips  will  now  be  mostly,  in  general,  past  flowering,  and 
their  leaves  decaying  :  it  is  then  proper  time  to  take  up  the 
roots  where  intended,  and  to  separate  the  off- sets. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  weather  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  up  out  of  the  ground,  spread  them  upon  mats  a  little  in 
the  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun,  to  dry. 

When  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  somewhat  hardened, 
let  them  be  very  well  cleaned,  and  separate  all  the  off- sets  from 
the  large  roots  }  and  then  put  up  each  sort,  separately,  in  bags 
or  boxes,  or  upon  shelves  >  and  the  whole  kept  in  some  dry 
apartment  till  September,  OctobiBr»  or  November  3  at  which 
time  plant  them  again. 

Take  up  also,  where  it  is  intended,  the  roots  of  crown  im- 
perials, narcissuses,  and  jonquils,  fritillarias,  snow-drop  roots, 
and  the  roots  of  spring  crocus,  and  such  other  bulbous  roots  as 
have  done  blowing,  and  whose  leaves  decay,  and  which  shall 
seem  necessary  to  be  taken  up,  agreeably  to  the  hints  given 
last  month,  of  the  utility  of  taking  up  bulboss  roots  soon  after 
they  have  done  flowering. 
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Let  t1i€in«  a«  soon  m  taken  vp,  be  separated  from  the  increas- 
ed  parts  ;  that  is,  from  the  Hnali  roots  commonly  called  off- 
sets }  and  these,  after  another  year's  growth,  will  also  prodoca 
flowers ;  when  the  off-sets  are  taken  off,  let  the  roots  be  spread 
Uiin,  each  sort  separately,  upon  mats  to  dry  3  when  that  is  effec* 
ted,  part  the  off-sets  from  the  principal  bulbs,  and  let  the  whole 
be  cleaned,  and  pnt  op  till  the  season  for  planting,  which  may 
be  done  in  September  or  any  time  in  October,  November,  ana 
beginning  of  December,  in  open,  mild,  dry  weather;  but  yon 
may  plant  the  small  off*sets  a  month  or  two  sooner,  or  directly 
in  beds. 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  transplant  bulbous  roots  that 
have  done  blowing,  and  whose  leaves  are  on  the  decay. 

That  is,  the  bulbs,  ^hen  their  stalks  and  leaves  decay,  may 
then  be  taken  up,  and  the  off-sets  all  taken  away  from  the  main 
roots  :  then  prepare  and  dig  the  ground  3  when  that  is  done, 
the  principal  roots  may  either,  if  thought  convenient,  be  imme- 
diately planted  again  in  the  beds,  or  borders,  &c.  where  they 
are  to  blow,  or  retained  for  autumn  planting. 

All  bulbous  roots,  of  the  choicer  kinds,  particularly  such  as 
the  capital  varieties  of  tulips^  hyacinths,  &c.  should  geaerally 
be  taken  up  annually  soon  after  they  have  done  flowering,  both 
in  order  to  separate  the  off- sets,  and  to  new-prepare  the  beds  3 
and  the  most  proper  time  for  this  is  shortly  after  their  flower- 
ing is  past,  when  the  leaves  and  stalks  decay ;  for  as  then  the 
bulbs  cease  growing,  draw  no  nourishment,  and  being  in  an 
inactive  state,  is  most  certainly  the  only  eligible  time  to  remove 
bulbous  roots  either  for  keeping  out  of  ground  several  months, 
or  to  plant  again  soon  after. 

The  common  sort  of  bulbous  roots,  when  taken  np  and  parted 
ft*om  the  off-sets,  may  then  either  be  planted  again  directly,  or 
may  be  dried  and  cleaned,  as  before  said,  and  put  in  boxes,  and 
kept  three,  four,  or  five  months. 

But  the  fine  tulip  roots,  and  hyacinths,  in  particular,  should 
be  kept  above  ground  till  about  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  month 
longer  :  for  they  will  shoot  much  stronger,  and  produce  larger 
flowers  than  the  roots  that  are  in  the  ground  all  summer. 
'  And  also  the  crown  imperials,  orange  lilies,  narcissuses, 
balbous  iris,  jonquils,  and  the  like,  that  are  taken  up  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves,  will  likewise  bear  to  be  kept  aboA'e  ground 
serial  months ;  depositing  them  in  some  dry  apartment  till 
the  season  for  general  planting  in  autumn,  &c. 
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Guernsey  lily,  and  other  Autumnal  Bulbout-Roott. 

May  DOW  transplant  or  remove  any  of  the  antnmnal-flower* 
log  bnlbs  ;  such,  as  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  lily«  &c. ;  the 
leaves  will  now  be  decayed^  which  is  the  proper  time  te  remove 
fhem. 

Bat  these  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  once  in  two  er 
three  years,  especially  the  Guernsey  lily,  which  is  then  most 
necessary  to  be  done  to  separate  them  from  the  increased  part8» 
or  off'^sets  ;  and  by  taking  them  up  and  parting  them,  and  then 
planting  them  into  a  new-prepared  bed,  or  singly  in  pots  of 
new  compost,  it  will  encourage  them  greatly,  and  they  will 
shoot  and  flower  much  stronger. 

They  may  either  be  replanted  directly,  or  soon  after  removal^ 
or  housed  till  July  or  August,  and  then  finally  planted ;  and 
wfaich^  in  the  full  bulbs,  will  all  flower  the  same  year,  in  autumn  : 
and  the  off-sets,  after  having  one  or  two  years  growth,  will  alsso 
flower  in  perfection. — See  July  and  August 

These  roots  should  generally  be  planted  in  pots  of  light 
sandy  earth  ;  or  some  in  beds  of  simfiar  soil ;  but  it  is  roost 
adviseable  to  plant  a  principal  part  in  middling  pots,  for  the 
convenience  of  placing  them  under  shelter  in  cold  or  bad  wea- 
ther, in  autumn  and  winter. 

They  commonly  flower  in  September  and  October  ;  at  which 
time  those  in  beds  should  be  sheltered  occasionally,  in  very 
wet  and  stormy  weather,  either  with  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  a 
covering  of  hoops  and  mats  -,  and  those  in  pots  may  be  placed 
in  a  green-house>  or  a  frame^  &c. 

And  during  the  winter  season,  the  beds  or  pots  wherein  the 
rdots  are  deposited,  should  be  sheltered  with  a  frame  and 
glasses  3  or  the  pots,  &c.  removed  into  a  green*house,  or  frame^ 
Ice.  as  above  advised,  in  their  flowering  state. 

Ranunculus  and  Anemone  Roots, 

The  ranuncnlus  and  anemone  roots,  that  are  past  flowering, 
should  also,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  wither,  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  care  required  in  taking  up  these  roots, 
as  being  small,  and  nearly  the  colour  of  the  earth  they  grow 
in  :  it  should  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  and  when  the  ground  is 
also  pretty  dr\' ;  or,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  finding  all  the 
roots,  especially  the  anemones,  and  their  small  off- sets,  may 
sift  the  earth  of  the  bed  as  deep  as  they  are  planted,  which 
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may  be  more  readily  effected  if  a  light  melioratiog  soil,  paring^ 
it  ap  neatly  an  equal  depth,  and  so  search  for  the  roots  among^ 
ibe  little  lumps  of  earth  and  stones  that  remain  in  the  sieve. 

When  the  whole  of  both  sorts  is  taken  up,  let  them  be  pro- 
perly dried  and  cleaned,  then  deposited  in  boxes,  &c.  and  place 
them  in  a  dry  room,  till  the  time  for  planting  them  again  in 
aotamn  and  spring. 

Hyacinth  Roon. 

If  any  of  the  early  Oowering  curious  hyadn^h  roots  which 
were  out  of  bloom  la^t  month,  were  then  taken  up,  and  laid 
sideways  into  a  ridge  of  dry  earth  to  plump  and  harden,  they 
will  now  be  in  proper  order  to  be  taken  up  and  housed. 

Take  them  up  in  a  dry  day  and  clean  them  3  then  spread 
them  upon  mats  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  ;  and  put  them 
up  in  close  and  dry  boxes,  till  September  or  October,  &c. ; 
then  plant  them  again. 

Where  any  hyacinth  roots  of  the  Bne  double  kinds  still  remain 
in  the  beds  where  they  blowed,  they  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  or  when  their  leaves  decay. 

Management  of  Autumnal  Flowering  Bulbi, 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month  is  still  a  proper  time 
to  take  up,  or  transplant  most  kinds  of  bulbous  roots  as  blow 
in  autumn. 

In  particular,  colchicnms,  autumnal  crocrnses,  and  narcissus, 
Guernsey  and  Belladonna  lilies,  &c.  and  such  other  autumnal 
flowering  bulbs,  or  tuberous  roots,  whose  leaves  are  decayed, 
and  the  roots  not  in  a  growing  state. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  let  aU  the  off-sets  adhering  to 
the  main  bulbs  be  taken  away ;  the  roots  may  then  be  planted 
again  directly,  or  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  some  time  : 
but  not  longer  than  the  end  of  July,  or  till  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August  ^  because,  if  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground, 
they  will  not  blow  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  strength  in 
autumn,  as  all  these  sorts  commonly  flower  in  September  and 
October  1  generally  unattended  by  leaves,  which  come  up  soon 
.after  the  flowers  fade. 

Cyclament, 

This  is  a  proper  season  to  transplant  cyclamens  :  the  leaves 
h^ing  now  decayed,  may  take  up  the  roots  and  part  the  off-sets, 
if  any  ;  then  new-prepare  the  mould  and  plant  them  again. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  small,  but  delicate  flower. 
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thonld  mostty  be  planted  in  pots^  for  moving  to  occasional 
shelter ;  or  some  hardier  sorts  may  also  be  planted  in  the 
ground,  under  protection  of  a  warm  south  wall,  &c.  |  for  if  in 
a  more  exposed  situation^  the  roots  would  be  liable  to  suffer  in 
winter,  and  not  flower  well. 

But  when  these  roots  are  planted  in  pots,  they  may  be  moved 
into  a  green-house,  or  placed  under  a  garden-frame  in  winter. 

This  plant  generally  .begins  to  flower  in  February  or  March, 
and  some  in  autumn  and  winter  i  grows  but  a  few  inches  high  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  of  curious  structure,  and  delicately  beau* 
tifuL 

Propagate  Fibrom^rooted  Plants. 

Propagate  perennial  fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants,  by  plant- 
ing cuttings  of  the  young  flower- stalks. 

By  this  method,  the  double  scarlet- lychnis,  lychnideas,  dou- 
ble rockets,  and  several  others  of  the  like  perennial  plants, 
may  be  increased. 

Let  some  of  the  stoutest  flower- stems  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
head  of  the  plant ;  cut  these  into  lengths  orthree  or  four  joints 
each  ;  plant  them  about  four  inches  asnr.der,  in  a  shady. border, 
putting  two  joints  of  the  cuttiugs  into  the  ground,  and  water 
them  as  soon  as  planted. 

It  will  be  a  good  method  to  cover  the  cuttings  close  with 
hand-glasses ;  for  this  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  root, 
giving  them  necessary  waterings. 

Tramplant  SeedUng  Perennials  and  Biennials. 

Transplant  from  the  seed-beds  the  wall-flowers,  stock  July- 
flowers,  sweet-williams,  carnations,  pinks,  and  columbines, 
he,  which  were  sown  in  March  or  April. 

They  must  now  be  planted  into  nursery- beds  about  six  inches 
asunder,  and  give  them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth 
oroperly  about  their  roots. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  these  beds  till  autumn  or  spring, 
and  are  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good,  into  the  borders  or 
ipaces  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  in  which  they  will  all 
flower  the  next  year  in  their  respective  seasons,  lliough,  as 
to  the  stocks  in  particular,  they  having  long  naked  roots,  it  if 
adviseable  to  plant  some  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain  ii 
beds,  borders,  pots>  kc. 

Trantplant  also  the  hollyhocks,  tree  primrose,  foxgloves,  and 
pyramidal  campanulas,  Canterbury- bells,  and  Gredc-Taleriaq, 
single  rose-campion,  rockets,  scarlet-^lychnis,  and  such  othet 
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pereonial  and  biennial  plants  as  were  sown  two  or  tbree  i^onth* 
ago. 

These  mnst  also  be  planted  abont  six  inches  apart,  in  niir*^ 
8«ry-beds>  there  to  oemain  till  September  or  October,  km,  by 
which  time  they  will  make  strong  and  handsome  plants  ^  and! 
may  either  then  be  taken,  up  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  flower,  or  some  may  remain  till  spring;  for  final  trans- 
planting. 

They  will  all  flower  next  snmmer,,  and.  will  make  a  beantifol 
appearance,  provided  they  are  propecly  di3posed  in.ft  varied 
ord^**  in  the  borders  and  other  compartments  of  the  garden. 

Cart  of  Blttwiam,  Cmmatumiu 

Take  eare  of  the  choice  stage  carnati004 ;  some  of  the  Urn* 
wardest  will,  probably,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month« 
begin  to  break  their  ooter  cop  or  flower  pod  foe  floweriag,  bat 
more  generally  not  till  JnJy ;  at  which  time  aome  particttlat 
sorts  of  the  larger  bursting  flowers  will  probably  require  some 
attendance,  in  order  to  assist  their  blowing  in  proper  cegob- 
rity. 

One  great  article,,  la  the  beauty  of  this  curious  flower,  is^  t» 
have  it  open  regularly  i  but,  this  tne  larger  bursting  flowers  do 
not  always  effect  without  some  little  assistance  of  the  hand  ? 
therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  equal  opening  of  the  flowei 
pod,  and  more  regular  expansion  of  the  petals,  in.  such  flowera 
particularly  which  discover  a  tendency  to  burst  open  irregularly, 
may  carefully  slit  the  pod  or  flower-cup,  a  little  way  down  at' 
top,  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Iwe  or  three  difl^reeli  parts,  so  as 
to  promote  the  flower  spreading  regularly  each  w»f  round. 

This  should  be  done  just  as;  the  flower  begins  to  break  the 
pod,  with  a  small  pair  of  narrow-pointed  scissars,  cutting  the 
poda  therewith  a  Hule  way  down  from  each  notch  or  indention 
at  the  top, 

But  take  good  care  not  to  cut  the  pods  too.  df  ep.  at  first,  bnt 
rather  open  it  but  a  lllitle'  at  each,  place  i  and,  in  a  daj^  or  two 
after,  if  that  U  not  sufficient,  cut^  it.  down  a  little  more. 

But  in  doing  this,  take  care  to  leave  so  mu^h  of  the.  bottom, 
part  of  the  cup  entire  a&  waU  anawer  the  purpose  of  keeping  aV 
the  petals,  oi;  flower-leav^,  regularly  tc^ether,  that  tlHsy  may. 
expand  equally  every  way,  in.  a  circular  order  y  and  to  assist 
which  some  florists  bestow  great  pains  in  placing  and  spreading 
out  the  petals*  of  the  flower  aa  m^ch  horizontdly  as  possible, 
in  proper  regularity,  in  order  both,  to  enlarge,  the  circuQiference, 
and  to  dispose  the  flower  leaves  in  a  particular  manneir^  to  show. 
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tne  atnpe»  sua'  rariegatioiM  t  >  the  best  advantage ;  and  geae- 
raUy  f^e  »  sort  of  collar  ol  stiff  paper  under  the  Aower,  on 
wbidi  to  spread  and  sapport  the  petaU  mere  effectually  ne* 

However^  the  above  care  is  only  required  or  practised  ooear 
fitonally  in  some  of  the  principal  large  flowers^  or  more  general- 
ly of  those  of  the  bursters,  than  the  vrhole  flowers*  which  uost 
CommoBly  open  more  regularly,  and  form  handsomer  flowers 
than  the  others,  with  less  trouble. 

Though,  as  very  probably  these  flowers  wiU  not  be:  sufficient 
in  blow  before  next  month  for  the  above  practice,  where  it  may 
be  occasionally  intended,  Uie  same  intimations  relative  thereto 
i9^  equally  applicable  ai  that  time. 

Remember  that  aa  the  capital  sorts  of  carnatioa  plaaUa  in  pots 
designed  for  Sttage  flowers  will  be  now  cttDsiderably  advanced 
towards  flowering,  it  is  proper,  some  time  this  tamnlh,  to  plaoe 
them  upo«  the  allotted  sti4»^  ^'^  stand,  accordingly  t»  remain 
for  flowering  >  but  the  top  of  the  stage  most  not  be  covered 
until  the  powers  are  open,  and  then  the  eoTev  mnat  conetanlly 
be  kept  oa,  to  defend  them  from  the.  sua  and  hem  y  rains.^^ 
See  tAf^. 

The  pots  must  be  pretty  often  watered  y  they  will  ceqnire  it 
a^  leastt  three  times  a  week.  The  rule  is,  to  kosp  the  early 
always  moderately  moist. 

Likewise,  let  the  flower- stalks  of  these  plants,  as  they  rise 
in  height,  be  neatly  tied  up  to  the  sticka.  The  stalk  should  be 
tied  ta  aevesal  phiees,  bringing  it  to  touch  Um  atickf  but  do 
not  tie  it  tAo  straight 

All  other  carnations,  both  m  pots,,  beds>.  hordeiis,  &c.  tbouki 
now  have  the  flower-stalks  well  supported  as  above :  and.  wheite 
4ayi  are  not  yet  stick  «  k  will  now  be  most  Becessary  to  be 
done  as  soon. as  possibe. 

Planting  Carnations  and  Pink  l^edUngs, 

The  carnation  i^nts  and  pinks^,  raised  this  year  from  sefd, 
will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  the  month  to  be  removed  from 
the  seedrbed  into  a  nursery-bed. 

Prepare  for  that  purpose  a  bed  or  two,  or  as  may  be  requi- 
t^,  01  good  earthy  three  feet  and  a  half  wide^  fatf^eak  thedodt 
well,  and  rake  the  surface  of  each  bed  evcui., 

I^  eedt  bed,  put  in  six  rows  of  plants  by  lipc^  placing  them 
SIX  inehes  asunder  in  the  row.  Water  thepp  goatly  as  soon  as 
plent^d  f  and  in  dry  weather  repeat  the  watecuigii.  nt  ka«t  onoo 
tvesy  two  days,  till  they  have  %%kfiu  good  rmo^ 
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Id  ten  or  twelre  weeks  time,  if  adTanced  in  foil  growth,  tkay 
thonld  be  removed  again  into  another  bed ;  they  are  then  to 
ue  planted  a  foot  asunder  each  way.     Some  of  them  may  also, 
at  that  time>  be  planted  out  into  the  borders  among  other  < 
plants. 

They  will  all  flower  next  year,  and,  when  in  flower,  should 
be  examined  with  good  attention  :  for  out  of  the  whole  there 
will  no  doubt  be  some  new,  and  also  very  good  flowers,  and 
these  are  to  be  then  increased  by  layers,  pipings,  or  cuttings, 
slips,  &C.  aooording  to  the  general  method  :  laying  and  piping 
is;a'sore  method  to  propagate  the  sorts  yon  desire ;  for  the 
layers,  &e.  raised  this  year,  will  flower  next  summer,  and 
produce  invariatrfy  the  same  sort  of  flowers,  similar  in  colour, 
stripes,  aad  every  character  to  those  of  the  mother  plant ;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  seedlings  {  for  if  yon  sow  the  seed  of  the 
finest  carnation  or  pink,  &c.  it  is  probable  you  will  not  obtain 
one  flower  in  return  like  the  original,  and,  perhaps,  not  many, 
that  can  be  reckoned  very  good  flowers,  so  variable  are  they 
from  seed  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  there  will  sometimes,  as  above 
said,  come  many  new  and  valuable  flowers  from  seed  ;  so  that 
sowing  some  seed  everv  year  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  new 
varieties  $  and  these  increased  and  continued  the  same  by 
^  layers  and  pipings,  &c.  as  above  remarked,  and  as  directed 
below. 

Laying  Camatiom, 

Propagate  carnations  by  layers.  This  work  is  generally 
begun  about  the  middle  of  this,  and  continued,  according  as 
the  shoots  of  the  plants  become  fit,  till  the  end  of  next  month  : 
observing  the  proper  parts  for  laying  are  principally  the  young 
bottom  shoots  of  the  same  year,  when  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  their  stems  of  some  tolerable  strength  :  and  which 
are  to  be  layed,  the  flower  part  into  the  earth,  as  they  remain 
in  growth  on  the  parent  plants. 

The  general  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  laying 
the  [rfants  is  this  :— 

In  the  first  place  provide  some  rich  light  mould,  in  a  wheel- 
barrow or  basket,  and  a  parcel  of  small  hooked  sticks,  or  pegs, 
cot  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  which  to  peg  the 
layers  down  ;  together  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

Having  these  ready,  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  any  litter 
about  the  plants  ;  then  stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  little  ; 
and  where  necessary»  occasionally,  may  add  thereon  as  much 
of  the  above  proviaed  light  mould  as  will  raise  the  turfeice 
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round  each  pUmt  to  a  oonrenient  height^  to  as  to  receive  the 
ftboots  or  layers  readily. 

When  this  is  done^  proceed  to  prepare  the  shoots  in  order 
for  laying,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Pull  off  the  leaves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot ;  but  let 
those  above^  and  which  grow  upon  the  liead  of  the  shoot  re- 
main, only  cutting  away  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tops 
evenly ;  then  about  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  on  the  under  side» 
foLing  upon  a  joint,  place  your  sharp  knife  towards  the  lower 
part,  cut  half  away  into  the  joint  slantingly  upward,  slitting 
the  shoot  accordingly  from  the  said  joints  rather  more  than  half 
way  up  towards  the  next  joint  above. 

-  Then  make  a  small  neat  opening  in  the  earth  one  or  two 
inches  deep,  and  lay  tbcrein  the  stem  and  slit  part  of  the  shoot, 
with  the  cut  open,  and  the  top  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  earth, 
and  secure  it  there  with  one  of  the  hooked  sticks,  raisins;  the 
top  of  the  shoot  gently  upright,  and  so  as  the  gash  or  slit  at 
bottom  may  keep  open  ;  then  cover  in  that  part  and  the  body 
of  the  shoot  with  more  of  the  same  mould  3  and  in  that  manner 
proceed,  laying  all  the  shoots  of  each  plant  or  stool. 

As  soon  as  all  the  shoots  belonging  to  one  plant  are  layed, 
giving  them  a  gentle  watering,  which  will  settle  the  earth  re- 
gularly about  all  the  layers. 

The  waterings  should  be,  in  dry  weather,  often  repeated  $ 
but  let  it  be  done  with  moderation,  and  always  lightly,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  or  wash  the  earth  from  the  layers. 

In  six  weeks  time,  or  thereabout,  the  layers  will  be  finely 
rooted,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  off  from  the  <^d  stools  and 
planted,  some  of  the  best  singly  into  small  pots,  and  the  rest, 
into  nursery-beds,  there  to  remain  till  October  j  at  which  time 
part  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
plattled  in  the  flower  borders }  and  some  of  the  principal  sorts 
plant  in  small  pots ;  and  the  others  may  remain  in  the  nursery- 
l>eds  all  winter  ;  and  in  which  season  some  of  the  choicer  sorts 
in  pots  may  be  placed  in  garden  frames,  or  where  they  may  be 
protected  in  time  of  hard  frosts,  soows,  &c.  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  in  March,  or  April,  are  to  be  finally  traas« 
planted,  some  into  larger  pots,  and  the  rest  into  the  borders,  &C. 

They  will  all  flower  in  good  perfection  next  summer,  and 
afford  a  supply  of  layers  for  further  increase. 

Double  Sweet'wiUiami  and  Pinkt. 

Double  sweet-williams  and  pinks  may  also  be  increased  by 
laying  down  the  young  shoots  as  above. 


TjiB  viMAsmwL-h  Oft  [Jimx. 

The  skaoU  of  thoae  pkoiti  wiiite  raady  for  iifing  towardii 
the  latter  end  of  the  month :  and  are  to  'be  ipfepwed  mdiayed 
in  the  same  mamier  at  Ae  oanmtion. 

The  layers  of  eamationa^  piakt,  doohle  eweel-ivalliaiiii^  and 
llie  like,  raised  this  year,  viH  «U  bh>fr  nei^  samiBer. 

Propagating    Pinks    and    Carnations    by   Pipings    cr 

Cuttings, 

Propagate  also  pinks  and  oarnations  by  pipings  «r  oitttags 
of  the  yoajig  shoots,  which  is  a  neat  aad  eKpedilioos  method  of 
propagating,  and  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  hr  pinks  ;  and.by 
which  they  rosy  be  very  qoiokly  raised  in  great  abnndanca,  as 
is  the  practice  of  the  LioiMion  gardeners,  who  raise  great  qaan- 
tities  amraally  of  all  the  capit^  sorts  for  Coyent-gapden,  and 
other  markets  of  that  city. 

The  operation  is  commonly  called  pi|Mng,  and  is  performed 
by  plantii^  the  detached  lop  part  of  the  yonng  bottom  shoots, 
of  the  same  year's  growth,  as  follows  : — 

About  the  beginaing  or  middle  of  this  month*  the  plants  will 
have  made  proper  shoots  for  this  operation;  however,  any 
time  in  this  month  io  the  end  of  July,  the  pipings  may  be  taken 
off,  observiiy  yon  are  to  take  only  the  young  upper  part  of 
each  shoot  3  and  if  the  piping  or  cutting  iMith,  when  taken  off, 
two  or  three  full  joints,  it  is  sufficient;  taking  them  off  either 
with  the  hand,  pulling  the  head  of  the  shoot  gently,  it  will  rea* 
dily  part  and  come  out  of  its  socket,  about  the  third  joint  ivom 
the  top  I  hence  it  is  called  piping,  cutting  away  any  soft  tender 
part  at  bottom  close  to  the  joint ;  or  may  detach  them  expedi- 
tiously with  your  knife,  cutting  them  dose  below  n  joint,  with 
genendly  about  three  joints  to  each :  and  then  kt  them  be 
trimmed  «nd  planted  as  follows  :— 

Having  prodnoed  a  quantity  of  pipings  as  aboi^e.  pull  away 
the  iow4ir  leaves,  and  let  the  top  leaves  of  each  be  cot  pretty 
short,  evenly  together,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  piping  cut  to 
two  or  three  short,  distinct,  full  joints,  catting  the  bottom  part 
even^  close  to  that  of  the  lowermost  joint ;  they  are  then  xmati^ 
to  be  immediately  planted,  which  should  be  in  a  bed»  border^ 
or  largish  wide  pots^  &c.  of  iight  rich  mellow  earth  ;  previously 
sifting,  or  weU  breaking  and  raking  the  eartb  very  hne,  and 
make  the  surface  level  aad  smooth.  . 

Then  proceed  to  planting  them  ;  take  the  pipings  one  by  one 
between  the  finder  aadithattb,  thrust  themgenliy  near  half  into 
the  earth,  or  as  far  as  the  leaves,  and  about  an  inch  sttd  balf 
asunder,  without  making  any  previous  bole,  especially  if  the 
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earth  is  fio^  the  pipings  will  Teftdily  make  wity  for  tlremselves ; 
and  as  sooo  as  a  quantity  is  thus  planted^  gite  directly  a  gentH 
watering  to  settle  the  earth  closely  about  each  piping. 

Then  if  these  pipings  are  oerered  closely  wi^th  hand-glasses, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  forwarding  their  rooting.  Or 
to  have  some  rooted  as  soon  as  possible^  they  may  be  greatly 
forwarded  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bark-bed  of  a  hot-house, 
luc,  or  other  hot- bed  }  covered  also  with  hand-'glasses  :  shaded 
and  watered :  however,  they  will  also  root  <tolerably  in  the  fal 
air,  without  these  assistances  of  glasses,  &c.  proper  for  trans- 
planting in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Let  them  be  shaded  from  the  sun  from  about  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning,  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  :  or  some  being 
planted  in  a  shady  harder  will  not  require  shading  3  and  the 
whole  must  have  occasional  watering,  just  to  keep  the  earth 
sioderately  mtmU 

Thus  the  pipings  will  readily  put  forth  roots,  and  advance  in 
growth  :  wl^  give  those  under  glasses  fall  air  5  and  the  whole 
plenty  of  water  :  and  in  a  month,  to  fkve,  six,  or  eight  weeks, 
according  where  situated,  as  above,  tbey  will  be  of  proper  ad- 
vance for  transplanting  into  nursery-beds. — See  Jufy,  &c. 

iVb/e— Pmks  may  also  be  |)ropag«ted  by  slips  <yf  the  one 
year's  side  shoots  of  last  summer,  planted  some  either  occa- 
sionally now,  or  principally  sa  March,  April,  May,  &c.  detach- 
ing them  tbrea  or  four  t«  five  -or  six  inches  long ;  and  planted 
clean  down  to  their  top  leaves^  and  water  them.—  See  the 
spring  months. 

Traiiiing  and  Oruenug  Flower-plants. 

Continue  to  support  with  sticks  all  the  tall  growing  flower* 
ing-plants,  and  long  stragglers  and  climbers^  according  to  their 
growths. 

This  work  should  be  duly  attended  to,  for  there  is  none  more 
necessary,  in  a  flower-garden,  than  to  have  the  general  flower- 
ing-plants standing  firmly  in  their  places^  and  neatly  trained  in 
an  upright  growth. 

Likewise  to  climbing  plants  give  proper  support  of  sticks^ 
&c.  for  they  will  now  require  that  assistance. 

Go  round  now  and  then  anrong  the  perennial  and  bie^niak 
plants*  &c.  that  are  now  flowering;  and  such  as  are  still  to  come 
into  flower  j  and  when  any  grow  disorderly,  trim  and  train 
them  to  some  regalarity,  cutting  out  or  reducing  any  Tety  rude 
rambling  growths,  and  too  long  straggling  shoots,  whereby  to 
continue  the  plants  in  some  regular  order ;  detaching  also 
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withered  leerei,  aod  decayed  flower^sUlks,  &e. ;  and  let  sach 
plants  at  require  topport  have  sticks,  and  tie  them  thereto  io 
a  regqlar  manner. 

Examine  sach  plants  as  branch  ont  so  as  to  form  beads* 
They  should  be  somewhat  assisted  in  their  own  way  :  that  is, 
let  all  shoots  that  rise  from  the  main  stem  stragglingiy  near  tlie 
ground  be  cat  otf  close  :  and  any  shoots  from  the  head,  tha. 
advance  in  a  straggling  manner  from  all  the  rest,  should  also 
be  reduced  to  order. 

Many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  annual  plants  should  be  treated 
in  that  manner ;  in  particular  the  African  and  French  marl* 
golds,  chrysanthemums,  and  such  other  similar  large  plants  of 
rude  branchy  growth. 

For  by  training  these  kind  of  plants  each  with  a  short  single 
stem  below,  and  catting  away  any  very  irrwilar  growth  above, 
they  will  form  handsome  full  heads,  and  bbw  more  agreeably 
r^ular. 

Cut  down  i\nf  decaying  flower-stems  of  all  such  perennial 
plants  as  are  past  flowering,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  head 
of  the  plant,  and  clear  the  plants  from  dead  leaves. 

But  where  intended  to  save  seeds  from  any  of  the  seed-pro- 
pagating kinds,  leave,  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  principal 
flowering  stems. 

Cut  Sex.  Edging9, 

Cut  box  edgings  :  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  ii» 
(he  proper  time  to  begin  that  work.  It  should  be  done  in  moist 
weather,  or  soon  after  rain,  otherwise,  if  cu(  in  hot  dry  wea- 
ther, are  apt  to  become  brown  and  unsightly. 

These  edgings  should  be  cut  very  neat,  even  at  wp,  and  both 
ndes  5  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  higher  than  two  or 
three  inches,  nor  broader  than  two. 

Where  the  edgings  of  box  are  kept  to  near  that  sue,  they 

ook  exceedingly  neat  j  but  where  permitted  to  grow  four,  five, 

or  six  inches  in  height,  and  perhaps  near  as  much  in  breadth. 

they  then  have  a  very  clumsy  appearance,  and  make  the  beds 

and  borders  appear  low  and  hollow« 

Regnlating  the  Flower^ Borders,  Sfc.  and  Shrubberies. 

The  general  flower-borders,  beds,  shrubbery-dumps,  and 
other  ornamenUl  compartments  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  &c.  n 
this  garden,  should  always  be  continued  remarkably  neat,  us 
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the  best  regular  order ;  and  kept  very  clean  fro7f4  weeds, 
and  any  disorderly  growth  of  the  plants  regulated. 

The  above  should  generally  be  very  well  attended  to  in 
principal  gardens :  haying  particular  care  to  exterminate  aH 
weeds  in  their  first  appearance,  in  any  considerable  growth, 
either  by  hoe  or  hand  occasionally,  performing  the  hoeing  on 
dry  days,  cutting  the  weeds  up  clean  within  the  surface ;  at 
the  same  time  trim  and  regulate  any  disorderly  growths  in  the 
flowering  plants,  &c.  then  let  the  borders  be  neatly  raked. 

The  clumps  or  quarters  that  are  planted  with  flowering- 
shrubs  and  evergreens  should  also  be  kept  exeeedingly  neat 
and  free  from  weeds. 

Examine  the  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  :  where  any 
have  made  remarkably  strong  disorderly  shoots,  they  should 
have  the  said  shoots  reduced  to  order,  cither  by  cutting  them 
close,  or  shortening,  as  it  shall  seem  most  proper,  so  as  to 
preserve  a  moderate  regulaiity  in  the  heads. 

Waterings, 

Late-planted  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  should  still  be 
now  and  then  watered  in  dry  weather,  likewbe  all  the  new 

{planted  annuals,  and  the  seedling  biennials  and  perennials 
ately  planted  or  pricked  into  nursery  beds. 

Water  also,  in  dry  weather,  all  the  pots  of  carnations, 
pinks,  double  sweat-williams,  double  walls,  double  scarlet- 
lychnis,  lychnideas,  double  rockets,  roscrcampion,  and. cam- 
panulus  ;  and  all  other  plants  that  nre  contained  in  pots. 

They  will  want  water  at  least  three  times  a  week,  but  in 
particular  the  small  pots  ;  for  these,  containing  but  a  small 
portion  of  earth,  will  consequently  require  to  be  often  re- 
freshed with  water* 

Likewise  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots,  if  inclining  to 
bind,  be  lightly  loosened  to  a  little  depth ;  for  this  will  not 
only  appear  neat,  but  will  also  encourage  the  plants. 

Remember  also  to  give  water  io  dry  weather  to  seedling 
auriculus  and  polyanthuses,  and  to  all  other  small  young 
seedling  plants ;  likewise  to  cuttings,  layers^  'ipings,  &c. 

.^  Auricula  Plants. 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  should,  where  it  was  not  done 
jast  month,  be  now  placed  upon  a  shady  border  to  remain 
all  summer. 

The  pots  must,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  watered;  the  plants 
kept  clean  from  decayed  leaves,  and  the  pots  from  weeds 
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Maw  GratS'  Walkt  and  Laumi. 

Mowing  of  grati- walks  and  iawai  ahouki  be  doly  per£orBied> 
accordiog  aa  tiey  waat  k,  before  the  grass  grows  rank. 

The  princi(Md  gardea-lawDS,  graas-(»lats»  to.  should  gene- 
rally be  molded  aboot  once  a  week  or  fortnight  j  and  if  this 
be  done  in  a  complete  manner,  it  will  keep  almost  any  comparW 
meats  of  grass  ia  tolerable  good  order* 

The  e^es  of  grass- walks  and  lawns  dionld  also  be  kept 
trimmed  in  occasionalljy  very  close  and  even,  for  this  will  «dd 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  them ;  «nd  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  the  edges  of  lawns,  &c.  immediately 
adjoining  gravel- walks,  and  principal  flower  borders,  to. 

GraveUWalkt. 

Gravel- walks  should  also,  at  this  season^  be  kept  extremely 
neat  and  clean,  and  frequently  rolled. 

Let  all  large  weeds  in  these  walks  be  cleanly  picked  out, 
and  sweep  the  surface  occasionally,  to  clear  offall  loose  Utter; 
and  let  the  principal  walks  be  rolled  at  least  ooce  or  twice  a 
week,  with  an  iron  or  stone  roller.  Bat  a  good  iron  roller  for 
that  work  is  not  only  much  easier  for  men  to  draw  alcmg,  but 
will  also  make  the  surface  of  the  gravel  more  eqmally  firm,  and 
smoother  than  any  other. 

(JHp  Edges,  jrc 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  to  clip  hedges,  &c.  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  where  it  is  required  to  have 
them  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  as  several  sorts  will  have  shot 
out  considerably,  and  want  trimming  ^  but  remarking,  those 
cut  now  will  require  clipping  again  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
August— *  See  July  and  August. 

Therefore,  to  keep  the  principal  hedges  in  neat,  regular  order 
all  summer,  they  should  have  a  first  clipping  some  time  this 
month,  and  a  second  and  last  clipping  in  August,  as  they  will 
not  shoot  any  more,  or  but  very  little,  after  that  time  the  same 
year. 


ItNE.j 


THE  NURSERY. 


Inoculate  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

B«G1N  to  mocaiate  apricots^  and  also  the  earty  kinds  of  pcac^* 
es  and  nectarmos.  This  work  inay  be  begun  towards  the  lattet 
end  of  this  month. 

The  above  trees  generaUy  succeed  the  beait  when  tmdded 
upon  plum  stocks,  which  have  been  previously  raised  from 
stones  of  the  fruity  or  suckers  from  the  roots  of  plum-trees ; 
and  when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old  they  w^l  be  of  a  rijht 
size  for  budding. 

Mind  t^at  the  cnttiogs,  from  which  tl^  buds  are  to  be  taken; 
be  cut  from  fruitful  healthy  trees,  and  snch  as  shoot  moderately 
free.  —See  Nursery  next  month  for  the  method. 

Manrnffement  of  New^JSudded  and  Grafted  Trees. 

Examine  the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer :  tho 
inoculation  buds  will  now  have  made  strong  shoots,  and  proba« 
hly  some  of  the  most  vigorous  will  require  support  in  their  ad* 
vanced  growth,  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month ;  or 
nforc  especially  any  in  exposed  sftnattons. 

In  that  case  provide  some  straight  dean  sticks,  aboat  two  or 
tln'ee  feet  long  j  and  for  dwarf- trees  drive  one  down  by  each  tree 
that  has  made  a  vigorous  shoot  3  or  in  standards,  tie  them  to 
iSie  stem,  in  proper  length  atK>ve  ;  and  then  in  both  of  which 
tie  the  inoculation  shoots  to  the  stakes  at  two  different  places, 
and  this  will  prevent  their  t)e|ng  broken  or  separated  from  the 
stocks  by  the  wind. 

Where  it  is  required  to  have  any  of  the  above  young  trees 
form  full  heads  as  expeditious  as  possible,  yon  may  now,  early 
in  this  month,  to  sntti  as  are  intended  for  walk  or  espaliers, 
pinc^  or  prune  the  young  shoots  produced  the  same  year  froia 
the  inoculation  bud,  to  four,  iive,  or  six  inches,  and  Ifiey  will 
soon  put  forth  three  or  four  lateral  flihoots  the  same  year,  near 
ikt  stodc,  in  the  proper  plaee,  to  commence  the  first  formation 
of  wall  and  espalier  trees  3  it  may  also  be  practised  occasions 
ally  to  standards. 

Look  also  to  the  grafts :  remove  any  remaining  clay  balls, 
and  loosen  the  bandages  ;  and  where  any  have  made  remarka- 
bly vigorous  slM>ot8>  of  some  considerable  length,  and  seem  to 
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need  sapport^  let  some  stakes  be  placed,  as  above,  in  the  bud- 
ded trees,  and  then  let  the  strongest  shoots  be  tied  up  neatly  to 
them. 

Aoeulate  and  lay  Rages. 

Inoculate  roses  :  this  is  occasionally  practised  upon  some  of 
the  curious  sorts,  which  do  not  increase  freely  by  Uie  more  ge- 
neral mode  of  propagating  roses,  by  suckers  from  the  root;  for 
some  sorts  are  often  very  barren  of  suckers,  such  as  the  moss, 
provence,  &c.  and  therefore,  where  an  increase  of  such  kinds 
is  wanted,  it  may  be  produced  by  inoculation  ;  and  this  is  the 
proper  time. 

They  may  be  budded  upon  stocks  of  any  common  roses  j  but 
the  best  are  the  Frankfort  and  damask  kinds. 

Or  roses  of  the  above  nature  may  also  be  occasionally  pro- 
pagated by  layers  of  the  present  young  shoots  of  the  branches, 
according  to  the  following  intimations  :  — 

Propjgate  hardy  Exotic  Tree*,  Sfc,  by  Lay  ere. 

Make  layers  in  the  young  wood  of  hard- wooded  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs,  particularly  the  evergreen  kinds,  or  any  other  as 
do  not  root  freely  in  the  older  wood. 

Observing  that  it  being  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  sum- 
mer's growth  that  are  no^v  to  be  layed,  let  such  lower  branches 
of  the  respective  tree  or  shrub,  as  are  best  furnished  with  pro- 
per young  wood,  be  bowed  down  gently  to  the  ground,  and  se- 
cured there  with  hooked  sticks  ;  then  let  all  the  principal  vonng 
shoots  on  each  branch  be  layed  about  three  inches  deep  m  the 
earth,  leaving  at  least  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  each 
shoot  out  of  the  ground. 

They  must  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  that  the  earth  about 
the  layers  may  be  kept  always  a  little  moist  in  a  middling 
degree  ;  and  many  of  the  layers Vill  be  well  rooted  by  Michael- 
mas, and  fit  for  transplantation. 

By  this  practice  of  laying  the  young  wood,  althougb  adopted 
principally  for  some  hard  wooded  evergreens  and  others  that  do 
not  root  freely  in  older  shoots,  &c.  may  also,  by  the  same 
means,  propagate  almost]  any  sort  of  trees  and  shrubs :  how- 
ever, for  the  more  general  kinds,  the  common  season  for  laying 
is  either  in  antumn,  after  Michaelmas,  or  in  February  or  March, 
choosing  at  these  times  the  preceding  summer's  shoots. 
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Watering  Seedling  Plants, 

Give  water  in  dry  weather  to  the  beds  and  pots^  &c.  of  small 
young  seedling  trees  and  shrubs. 

This  should  be  particularly  practised  to  the  seedling  young 
cedars^  cypress^  pines^  firs^  and  juntpers ;  also  to  bays  and 
hollies^  evergreen  oaks,  and  arbutus  ;  and  to  all  other  small 
evergreen  seedling  plants  ;  as  also  of  the  more  curious  or  prin- 
cipal deciduous  kinds>  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  herbaceous 
tribe. 

In  the  above  watering  of  these  young  plants^  generally  apply 
it  moderately,  not  to  wash  the  earth  away  from  their  roots 
which  are  yet  but  very  small  and  tender.     Two  or  three  mode- 
rate waterings  in  a  week,  of  a  morning  or  afternoon  will  be 
sufficient. 

Shade  Seedling  Plants, 

The  beds  of  small  young  tender  seedling  plants  should  also 
be  shaded  in  very  hot  days  from  the  sun ;  but  in  particular  the 
tender  exotic  tribe,  both  several  of  the  choicer  evergreens  and 
deciduous  tree  and  shrub  kinds^  and  to  some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate herbaceous  plants. 

But  they  must  not  be  shaded  too  close,  nor  yet  too  long  at  a 
time  :  for  that,  in  muoh  continuance,  would  draw  the  plants  up 
weak,  and  tender ;  so  generally  give  only  a  slight  shading  from 
about  eleven  to  two  or  three  o'clock. 

Weeding  and  Hoeing  young  Plants,  Sfc. 

Weed  also  with  great  care  the  seed-beds  of  young  plants 
of  every  kind  ;  for  weeds  will  at  this  time  rise  as  fast  as  in 
April  and  May,  and  no  labour  should  be  spared  to  destroy 
them  in  time  before  they  grow  large  3  but,  above  all,  in  the  seed 
beds  of  small  young  plants,  for  there  they  are  most  liable  to  do 
the  greatest  damage. 

Likewise  now  diligently  destroy  weeds  by  hoeing  between  the 
rows  of  nursery  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  in  dry  weather^ 
cutting  them  clean  out  of  the  ground. 

Watering  and  Mulching  new  planted  Trees, 

Water  the  choicer  sorts  of  new-planted  young  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  is,  such  as  were  planted  late  in  the  spring.  They 
should,  where  time  would  permit,  be  watered  in  dry  weather 
about  once  or  twice  a  week. 

^o  not  forget,  however,  to  give  water  now  and  then  to  the 
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choicest  evergreens  which  were  transplanted  in  March  and  April, 
and  frequently  to  all  plants  in  pots. 

Likewise,  let  some  mulch  be  kept  npon  the  sirfaoe  of  the 
ground^  about  the  choicest  kinds  of  new-^nted  y<oiiag  tr^e^i 
And  shraba^  where  the  grooad  lies  open  to  the  scorchiog  sun 
and  drying  winds  ;  for  this  is  certaiBly  of  very  great  serrice. 
It  will  not  only  saye  some  trouble  in  watering,  by  it  preserviog 
the  moisture  longer  in  the  earth,  but  it  will  also  protect  tiie  roota 
from  the  drying  winds  and  sun  ;  by  which  meain  the  pkmts 
will  be  able  to  shoot  more  effectively,  both  at  root  and  top  ia 
a  stronger  free  growth. 

TraTupiaTU  SeedUng  Pines  and  JFiru 

In  this  month  yoa  may  thin  and  transplant  some  ol  the  yt>aiif 
pines  which  were  raised  this  season  from  seed. 

This  roust  not  be  done  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month ;  for  the  plants  will  not  be  fit  to  bear  removal  till  about 
that  time»  and  it  should  be  performed  only  ia  showery  wea- 
ther. 

Tho  pricking  oet  these  young  seedliag  plants  at  this  season 
is  practised  occasionally,  both  by  way  of  thinaiag  the  seed  beds 
a  little,  and  that  the  pricked  out  plants  may  gain  some  advaa- 
ped  growth  by  tlie  end  of  summer. 

Prepare  for  them  some  beds  about  three  foet  broad,  and  prick 
the  young  plants  therein  about  three  or  four  ifiches  asimder 
every  way,  and  then  let  them  be  watered. 

They  must  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  till  they  bave 
taken  root,  which  is  to  be  done  by  fixing  some  hoops  across  the 
bed  i  and  every  snnay  day  left  mats  be  drawn  over  the  hoops 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  taken  off  again  about  three  or  fonr. 

Where  this  is  duly  practised,  tl^  plants  will  soon  tdse  root^ 
and  those  which  are  pricked  out  at  this  seas(m  will  g^  streagtii 
by  Michaelmas,  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  wiaiter's  coM 
better  than  if  they  remained  in  the  seed-bed. 

But  the  pricking  oat  the  plants  at  this  season  is  wsly  advi- 
sed principally  who>^  4tf>  plants  stand  very  dose  In  the  seed- 
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THE  GREENHOUSE. 


Bring  out  all  sach  plants  as  are  still  remainiD^  In  the  green- 
house, the  beginning  of  the  month,  except  the  more  tender 
sncculent  kinds^  which  generally  let  remain  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end. 

When  the  plants  are  all  brougnt  ont,  let  them  be  immediately 
deared  from  dead  or  decayed  leaves,  and  ctit  out  auy  casual 
damaged  shoots  or  branches  and  dead  wood,  and  to  give  occa* 
sional  refi;ulating  pruning  in  any  very  disorderly  growths* 

Then  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  all  the  pots  be  stirred ;  and 
where  it  was  not  done  in  the  former  months,  let  a  little  of  the 
earth  be  also  now  taken  out  of  each  pot,  and  then  iill  up  the 
pots  again  directly  with  some  new  compost,  and  give  each  a 
little  water. 

When  this  is  done  let  the  head  of  each  plant  be  immediately 
watered  all  ever,  for  this  will  cleanse  the  leaves  and  branches 
from  dusf,  and  will  also  refresh  the  plants,  and  make  them 
appear  lively  and  more  agreeable  to  the  sight 

Mamtgemewi  4>f  Orange  and  Lemtrn'treeM  when  brougkt  out 

Take  care  of  the  orange  and  lemon^trees.  They  will  be  now 
In  bloom,  and  should  be  properly  encouraged. 

They  should  be  well  supplied  in  dry  weather  with  water. 

It  should  be  given  to  these  plants  about  three  times  a  week 
at  this  season  in  dry  weather,  biTt  once  every  two  days  will 
not  be  too  much. 

And  to  encourage  these  plants  to  shoot  and  flower  strong, 
U  Would  be  proper  to  bestow  one  or  more  Tittle  dressings  upon 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  out  of  the  house. 

That  is,  let  tbe  earth  in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  be  ones 
more  carefully  stirred  up  or  broken,  and  then  over  this  spread 
a  sprinkling  of  new  mould ;  when  that  is  done,  gire  a  light 
watering  to  settle  the  earth  again  close  to  the  roots  of  tlie 
plants. 

Care  of  Orang€'tree$  in  Bhom, 

Examine  also  the  quantity  of  bloom  upon  the  orange  and 
lemon- trees.  They  sometimes  produce  the  flowers  in  consider- 
mble  cinsters,  much  more  than  Is  proper  to  be  left  to  come  to 
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fruit ;  and  thb  may  now  be  regnlated  by  taking  off  many  of 
the  blossoms. 

But  this  must  be  done  with  care  and  regalarity  In  the 
first  place  observe  the  condition  of  the  tree  $  and«  according 
to  its  strength^  leave  a  greater  or  less  number  of  blossoms  ; 
but  observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  a  plentiful  supply  in 
moderation^  to  have  the  greater  chance>  out  of  the  whole,  of 
their  setting  a  requisite  production  of  fruit ;  therefore,  thinning 
the  flowers  only  principally  where  very  thick  or  close,  or  in 
clusters,  taking  out  the  smaller,  and  leaving  the  most  promising, 
strong,  larger  blossoms  in  proper  abundance  and  regularity  on 
their  respective  brances  to  furnish  a  moderate  plenty  of  good 
fruit  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  in  some  tolera- 
ble equality  in  the  general  production  ;  for  although  the  econ- 
omical value  of  the  oranges  produced  in  this  country  is  of  but 
small  consideration,  they,  in  their  different  degrees  of  growth 
on  the  trees  are  beautiful,  and  agreeably  ornamental. 

And  by  thus  thinning  the  superabundant  blossoms,  where 
considerably  too  numerous,  will  prove  of  greater  advantage  both 
to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  present,  and  future  young 
fruit  now  in  embryo,  to  be  expected  from  this  year's  bloom  | 
for  by  thinning  the  superfluous  moderately  in  a  proper  degree, 
leaving  a  sufficient  abundance  of  principally  the  most  promising 
best  flowers,  in  some  regular  order,  both  for  their  ornamental 
appearance  in  growth  and  good  production  of  fruit,  succeeding 
their  termination,  the  young  fruit  in  embryo  will  thereby  set 
more  kindly  and  regular  accordingly,  in  a  competent  plentiful 
prodaction  and  good  growth ;  and  the  trees  being  but  mode- 
rately loaded  with  flowers  and  a  progeny  of  young  setting  froit, 
they  will  continue  their  natural  growth  in  a  free  regular  manner, 
and  thereby  nourish  and  bring  forward  their  general  fruit,  in 
a  proper  regnlarity,  in  a  handsome  size  of  maturity. 

The  blossoms  thinned  off  are  valuable  for  making  orange* 
flower  water. 

Shifting  tn/o  Larger  Pots. 

Where  any  green-house  plants  are  in  want  of  larger  pott, 
they  may  yet  be  shifted  into  such,  this  being  still  a  proper  time, 
the  beginning  of  this  month  to  do  that  work. 

In  doing  this,  mind  to  shake  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  with 
a  ball  of  earth  entire  about  its  roots,  and  then  pare  off  any 
very  dry  thickly-malted  roots  ronnd  the  outside  of  the  ball, 
and  take  away  also  a  little  of  the  outward  loosen  old  earth 
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round  the  side,  aod  from  the  bottom  ;  then  place  the  plant 
into  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  np  the  pot  with  the  new  earth. 

After  that,  give  some  water ;  thin  will  make  the  earth  settle 
in  properly  abont  the  ball,  and  close  it  well  abont  all  the  ex- 
treme roots. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  plant  be  removed  to  a  shady  uku" 
ation,  and  where  it  is  somewhat  defended  from  strong  winds. 
The  plants  are  to  remain  there  five  or  six  weel3,  and  then  be 
removed  to  an  open  exposure. 

Watering  the  Chreen'hause  Plants, 

Remember  now,  in  dry  weather,  to  let  all  the  green-houte 
plants  be  properly  supplied  with  water. 

They  will,  in  general,  wiEmt  water  in  dry  weather  every  two 
or  three  days ;  for,  as  their  roojts  are  all  confined  within  the 
small  compass  of  a  tub  or  pot,  they  consequently  can  receive 
DO  nourishment  but  from  the  earth  contained  therein.  It  mast, 
therefore,  be  a  universal  rule  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  said  pots 
or  tubs  at  this  season  always  moist. 

Bat  in  very  dry  scorching  weather,  a  watering  once  a  day 
will  be  requisite  to  many  of  the  plants  that  are  contained  in 
small  pots  particularly. 

If  some  mowings  of  short  grass,  or  some  dry  moss,  are 
spread  upon  the  top  of  the  earth  of  the  tubs  or  pots  of  orange- 
trees,  &e.  it  will  preserve  the  moisture,  and  defend  the  roots 
of  the  pUnts  from  the  sun  and  drying  air,  &c. 

Planting  Cuttings  of  Myrtles, 

Plane  cuttings  and  slips  of  myrtle ;  that  being  the  best  and 
most  ready  method  to  propagate  these  plants. 

This  should  be  done  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the 
month  ;  the  shoots  of  the  year  will  then,  generally,  be  advanc- 
ed to  a  proper  growth  for  this  business. 

In  the  first  place,  having  either  some  largish  wide  garden- 
pots,  or  wide  earthen  pans,  six  inches  deep,  with  holes  at  bot« 
torn,  and  fill  them  with  good  light  earth  $  then  proceed  to  take 
off  the  cuttings  or  slips ;  choose  such  shoots  as  are  about  three 
or  four  inches  long ;  of  the  best  firm  growth  :  either  cutting 
them  off  clean  from  the  parent  plant,  or  smaller  ones  slipped 
off  neatly ;  pall  away  the  under  leaves,  about  two  thirds  up 
each  shoot,  and  cut  even  any  broken  or  ragged  part  at  bottom, 
preserving  the  top  entire  ;  then  plant  them  in  the  pots  one  or 
two  incnes  asander,  and  each  cutting  full  two-thirds  intc  the 
earth ;  and  let  them,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  lightly  watered. 
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Then  plac6  tbe  poU  ta  a  g«r4e«*fninie,  and  pot  oa  the 
glasses  {  «r  rather  corer  ifaem  down  close  with  hand  or  bell- 
glasses,  which  will  mere  efecteaUy  £srwttrd  their  rooting;  shad- 
iog  tbe  glasses  with  a  mat  «very  suooy  day,  Iroin  about  ten 
till  three  or  foar  o'clock ;  till  the  plants  have  taken  root,  whMi  1 
wiU  be  about  five,  six*  or  eight  weeks  time.  < 

Bat  if  the  pots  or  cuttings  coald  be  pkngedin  a  bark-bed  in 
the  hot-hoase,  or  in  any  hot<bed.  It  would  strike  them  consi- 
derably sooner  ;  or  also  when  plmiged  nt  a  bark-bed,  &c. ;  if 
covered  down  close  with  a  hand-glass  it  would  promote  their 
rooting  still  more  expeditioiisly. 

CoBtiaue  to  give  tbem  waler  mederately  absnt  tw«  or  three 
times  a  week. 

When  they  ha^e  got  root,  and  begin  to  shoot  at  top,  take 
awi^  tbe  glasses  by  degrees,  that  the  phmts  may  enjoy  tiie  fitve 
air»  and  aot  draw  «p  weak. 

Any  youag  myitles,  &c  raised  last  year  from  sHps  et  cut- 
tings, still  remaia»ag  thick  ia  ike  iMir8er3^pot»,  should  eariy  hi 
this  month  be  transplanted  singlyt  either  into  smaM  pots  or 
••me  planted  hi  beds  in  tbe  faU  groond,  «ix  or  ei^  inches 
asunder ;  giving  the  whole  proper  watering ;  tbey  wiH  gro^ 
strong  in  handsome  bushy  plants  by  September,  then  «tt  petted 
off  separately.— See  ;Sepfea»6er. 

Planting  Cuttings  of  Oeraniums,  ^o^ 

Plant  also  cuttings  of  geranioms  ;  all  tkB  HhrvMaj  sorts  of 
this  plant  may  be  increased  by  that  method ;  and  also  the  Afri- 
can srge-tree,  aint)er-tree,  cistuses,  and  double  nasturtiums, 
«nd  many  ^her  exotic  shroba. 

The  cuttings  of  these  serts  may  in  some  be  t.free,  four,  or 
£kve,  to  4ix»  seven,  «r  eight  inches  long ;  others,  of  small  slight 
jihootiiiig  exoties,  will  not  probably  be  more  than  two  or  three 
inches,  and  must  be  detached  accordingly  3  plant  them  hi  pots, 
each  sort  separately,  several  or  many  in  each  pot,  according  to 
siise,  both  of  the  pots  and  nature  of  the  cuttings,  and  mserted 
two-thirds  their  length,  and  erectly  watered ;  treating  them 
aa  above  in  the  maaiagement  of  myrtle  cuttings. 

But  cuttings  of  geraniums  will  also  strike  in  a  bed,  border, 
or  pots  ia  the  natural  ground  shaded  fiom  the  fall  *sun,  and 
watered :  or  cutttngs  of  these,  and  various  other  shrubby  green- 
house exotics,  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  fight  good 
oarth,  either  under  a  frame  and  lights,  glass-case,  &c. ;  or 
covered  down  with  hand-glasses,  giving  occasional  waterings, 
and  afaaded  ka  hot  sunny  days,  many  will  strike  root  and  grow  j 
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and  in  three  mimtlM  tnay  bt  trantplanfted  hito  g^pshite  pets.*— 
See  September, 

But  in  the  whole,  a  slight  hot- bed,  or  the  bark-bed  of  a  hot* 
hoase^  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of  cuttings,  would  greatly 
promerte  their  early  rooting. 

Propagating  Succulent  Plants* 

Now  k  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  to  pwpogaie  «BCco)efit 
plants  by  cuttings. 

The  sorts  generally  raised  that  way  are  euphorbiums  and 
lic(»deses  $  aU  the  kinds'  ol  oereoseB,  sedu«is,  and  Indian  iig« 
and  such  like  kinds. 

Therefore^  when  it  is  intended  to  propagate  any  «f  the  above 
plants,  or  other  ^uccoleat  kinds,  let  some  cuttings  be  now  ctft 
off  from  the  respective  plants,  two  or  three  to  five  or  six  iBciMe9 
in  length,  or  more,  according  as  they  may  occur  on  the  different 
•orts  of  these  kinds  of  exotics,  in  their  peculiar  growths  >  and 
aa  sonae  sorts  run  up  wit!h  tali  naked  stems,  without  branches, 
such  as  torch-thistles,  &c*  the  top  is  sometiaes  cutoff  for  piant« 
ing,  and  the  parent  tpAmo/t  afterwards  throws  ont  side  shoots, 
serving  for  future  cuttings  :  then  observing,  that  as  most  sorte 
of  succulents  are  replete  with  moisture,  winch  will  -flow  consi- 
derably at  the  cut  part  at  the  base  of  the  oattings,  they  should^ 
Eeviously  to  plaating,  be  laid  opon  a  shelf  in  the  gneeo-fbovse, 
X  a  few  days  till  the  ixA  hamkd  part  at  bottom,  where  sepa-* 
rated  from  the  plant,  is  drved  and  healed  over ;  othei^iae, 
would  be  apt  toirot  inthe  earth,  b^  the  flowing  moifl^tre  isisru^ng 
at  that  part 

In  plaiuisg  ihem,  it  sheuld  generally  be  observe!,  that,  on 
account  of  their  succulent  nature,  to  allot  them  a  dry  light  sandy 
earth,  or  any  light  soil,  in  pots  smaller  or  larger,  as  requifred; 
inserting  one,  two,  three,  or  several  in  each  pot^  according  to 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  cuttings. 

Then  either  all  placed  in  a  mc^erate  hot-bed,  or  bark-bed  ; 
or  some  hardier  sorts  in  a  frame,  under  glasses,  such  as  sedunia 
ficoideses,  or  Indian  figs,  &c.  but  the  whole,  and  more  particn* 
larly  the  tenderer  sorts  of  euphovbinms,  oereuses,  «punttas,  and 
torch  thistle,  &c.  would  be  greatly  forwarded  in  rooting  m<3fre 
effectively  sooner,  by  aid  of  a  bark- bed,  &c.  under  giasses  $ 
fidbserving,  however,  where  placed,  to  continue  the  whole  defen- 
ded with  glasses  from  falling  wet  and  the  full  external  air  ;  and 
give  occasional  shading  with  mats  in  hoit  sunny  days,  till  the 
cuttings  ar«  rooted  3    openmg  the  glasses  a  little  to  give  Tent 
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firesh  air  daily,  and  give  a  little  water. 

Decayed  Myrtles, 

Any  myrtles,  or  geraniams,  &c«  with  decayed  heads,  or  that 
have  dropped  their  leaves,  may  be  praoed  down  a  little^  more 
or  less  s  and  some  may  be  torned  out  of  the  po'ts  and  plunged 
into  the  natural  ground,  that  they  may  recover  sooner  and 
more  efectnaHy,  well  watered,  and  repotted  again  in  autumn. 

Inarching,  Sfc, 

Inarching  may  still  be  performed  upon  orange  trees,  where 
it  is  desired  to  propagate  them  this  way. 

Lemons  may  also  be  inarched  now  ;  likewise  citrons,  pome- 
granates, and  the  curious  kinds  of  jasmines,  may  still  be  pro* 
pagated  by  that  method  of  grafting. 

Layer*  of  Oreen'kwue  Shrube. 

Now  make  layers  ef  green-house  shrubs ;  there  are  several 
sorts  that  may  still  be  propagated  by  that  method ;  such  at 
myrtles,  jasmines,  pomegranates,  granadiles,  and  oleanders, 
and  many  other  shrubby  kinds. 

.  In  performing  this  method  of  propagating  now,  may  either 
lav  generally  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  year,  which  will  be 
of  proper  lenffth  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  and  will 
the  most  readily  succeed ;  or  also,  occasionally,  any  clean-grow* 
ing  moderate  snoots  of  last  summer. 

Let,  therefore,  any  eligibly-placed  proper  branches  and  shoots 
be  chosen  :  bow  them  down  carefully,  and  let  the  young  wood 
as  above,  be  layed  either  in  their  own  pots,  or  others  placed 
near,  and  give  proper  occasional  waterings  ;  they  will  be  rooted 
by  the  end  of  summer  for  transplanting. 

Transplanting  Seedling  Exotia. 

Now  transplant  into.separate  small  pots  any  young  seedling 
exotics  of  the  green-house,  early  raised  this  year,  of  some  ad- 
vanced growth. 

Having  for  this  purpose,  some  small  pots  filled  with  light 
mellow  earth  3  set  one  plant  in  each  pot,  and  give  water  mo- 
derately. 

Then,  in  most  kinds  it  would  be  of  good  advantage  to  plunge 
them  in  a  bark-bed  or  other  hot-bed,  under  glasses,  just  to  ma 
them  off  a  little  at  first ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  place  them 
either  in  a  garden  frame,  glass-case,  or  green-house^  8cc. ;  or. 
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mt  least,  in  some  well-sbeltJered  sitaation  in  the  open  groond, 
shading  them  from  the  full  sun,  and  gire  proper  air  to  those 
vader  glasses,  and  the  whole  frequently  watered. 

Orange  Stocks  far  Budding^ 

.  Orange  stocks  in  hot-beds,  &c«  drawing  up  to  proper  stems 
for  budding,  give  plenty  of  air  daily,  and  proper  waterings  | 
and  according  as  they  adrance  in  height  near  the  glasses,  raise 
Ihe  frame  Ave  or  six  inches,  that  they  may  sboot  freely  in  a 
clean  straight  firm  growth. 


f.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^••m^0>^0m^^<0^ 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

General  Care  and  Management  of. 

The  hoe-nousc  should  now  be  particularly  attended  to ;  the 
plants  will  often  want  water  $  must  have  also  fresh  air  admit- 
ted daily,  being  two  very  essential  articles  ;  and  still  continue 
the  bark- bed  heat,  but  no  fires. 

The  pine-apple  plants  of  mature  growth,  now  advancing  in 
fruit,  will  want  very  regular  attendance.  These  plants  must 
how,  for  oncf  thing,  be  duly  supplied  with  water ;  they  will,  in 
general,  require  a  little  every  three,  four,  or  five  days ;  but 
make  it  a  j'ule  never  to  give  them  too  much  water  at  one  time. 

All  other  plants  in  the  hot- house  or  stoves  will  also  require 
frequent  refreshments  of  water  at  this  season. 

Admit  also  to  the  j^nes,  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-house, 
a  good  share  of  fresh  air.  This  must  be  done  every  warm  dby, 
for,  without  a  due  portion  of  air,  the  pines  will  not  nonrish 
their  fruit  well,  nor  the  other  plants  be  prosperous ;  therefore, 
in  warm  fine  weather,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  let 
some  of  the  glasses  be  opened  ,*  that  is,  either  draw  some  of 
the  top  glasses  a  little  down,  or  slide  some  of  the  apright  glass- 
es in  front  a  little  way  open,  five  or  six  inches  to  a  foot  width, 
or  more,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 

But  the  glasses  must  all  be  shut  close  every  night ;  and  the 
proper  time  to  shut  them  is  about  four,  five,  or  six  in  the  even* 
ing,  or  earlier,  if  the  air  changes  cold. 
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Care  of  the  Stbc^esiWH  Pme^PlmUs. 

Take  care  alio  of  the  mcemion  pines  :  that  is^  tlie  plaal* 
which  are  to  produce  the  frait  next  year^  and  others  advanciog 
in  younger  growth  in  sncciession  to  these  3  all  of  ivhich,  as  well 
a*  the  plaBia  bow  in  frui^  most  have  a  doe  share  of  attention 

These  plants  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  detached  strove  or 
pis  by  theiassi^ee.  Where  this  is  the  case^  mind  to  allow  tfaeiB» 
•very  warm  day,  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  in  die  same  proportios 
as  advised  above  for  the  fruting  plaaSs. 

Pine  Apples  beginning  to  rtpen. 

Now  as  some  of  the  forwardest  pine-apples  will  be  gradually 
arriving  to  fall  growth,  and  begin  to  ripen»  be  careful  in  this 
to  give  snch  of  the  plants  but  very  moderate  waterings  at  that 
period,  as  too  redundant  hnmidity  would  spoil  the  flavoor  of 
the  ripening  fruit. 

The  maturity  is  discoverable  by  the  fruit,  in  most  sorts, 
changing  yellow,  some  of  a  blackish-green,  or  dark  greenislv- 
yeUow ;  and  all  generally  imparting  a  fragrant  odour ;  being 
careful  at  these  tokens  of  mature  growth  to  gather  them  for 
use  just  when  they  attain  perfection,  and  before  they  become 
dead  ripe,  and  lose  much  of  their  peculiar  rich  vinous  flavour ; 
generally  eutting  them  from  the  plants  with  about  m  inches  of 
the  stalk  thereto,  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at  top  adhering, 
wliichy  when  the  fruit  is  served  up  to  table,  is  then  to  be  sep»» 
raHed,  and  returned,  if  wanted,  for  planting,  as  each  such  crown 
wili  fonn  »  new  plant,  and  produce  fruit  in  two  years. — Se« 
Jufymd  Augmtt,  he. 

Propagating  Hot'h<nue  JExatia, 

Continue  Uie  propagation  of  the  exotics  of  this  departmenC 
bf  seed,  sucktre,  slips^  layers,  cutting*,  off*sets,  crowne^  &c. 
in  pDta  of  light  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the  bark-bed.— 
See  Apmii^  Mag,  and  Juig,  Sic 
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JULY. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN  OAWNEIf* 

NoMT  prepare  wreft  pieces  of  ground  a«  are  vacant^  in  order 
to  receive  such  seedhs  and  plants  as  are  proper  to  supply  the 
table  with  necessary  productions  iq  autumn  and  winter  ;  many 
crops  will  now  require  inserting,  both  by  sowing  and  plantingi^ 
some  for  temporary  succession,  and  others  more  extensive  for 
longer  continuance^  in  full  crops,  for  the  above-mentioned  sea- 
Sons  :  and  should  give  very  diligent  attention  to  have  them 
put  in  now  in  proper  time,  according  to  the  directions  for  th^ 
different  sorts  under  their  respectcve  heads. 

PkuUin^  8av0ffM  and  Cahhaff€», 

Get  ready,  in  particular,  some  good  ground,  to  plant  out  a 
principai  crop  of  sarop  and  winter  cabbages. 

Let  an  open  spot  of  ground  be  chosen  for  these  plants ;  and 
let  it  be  properly  dug,  and  immediately  put  in  the  plants.  Let 
them  be  planted  in  rows  two  fbet  asunder,  which  at  this  season 
will  be  room  enough,  except  for  the  large  kind  of  cabbages,, 
which  should  be  planted  two  feet  and  a  half  distance  each  way. — 
A  watering  at  planting  will  greatly  promote  the  fresh  rooting 
of  all  these  plants. 

Pltiniing  Broccoli. 

Transplant  also  a  full  crop  of  broccoli.  The  plants  must  n6yr 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  and  for  that  purpose  dig 
n  piece  of  the  best  ground  ;  and  if  previously  dunged^  it  will 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  this  crop. 

Let  the  plants  be  set  in  rows,  allowing,  at  least,  two  ffeet  be- 
tween each  row,  and  generally  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  in  the  row.  Give  them  water  as  soon  as  planted ; 
and  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  let  the  waterings  be  re- 
peated once  every  two  or  three  days^  till  the  plants  have  alt 
taken  root. 

But  for  these  plants^  and  also  cabbages  and  savoys,  and  snch 
like  kinds,  if  showery  weather  happen  at  this  time,  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  take  that  opportunity  to  plant  the  prin- 
sipal  crops  ;  which  will  be  an  advantngs  to  the  plants,  and  will 
lave  much  trouble  in  watering. 
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Saw  BroceoH  Seed. 

Now  sow  alto  tome  broccoli  teed  to  come  in  for  a  late  tpriog 
^p.  Thit  it  to  be  the  latl  toiriog,  and  thoold  b«  done  somo 
time  before  the  tenth  of  the  month. 

Thit  teed  thoold  now  be  town  in  a  bed  of  rich  mellow  earth  ; 
and»  in  dry  weather^  thoold  be  now  and  then  moderately  water- 
ed  I  tliit  will  bring  op  the  plantt  toon,  and  forward  them  ia 
their  growth. 

The  plantt  raited  from  thit  towing  will  be  ready  to  plant 
oat  for  good  in  the  middle  and  towardt  the  latter  endof  Angott 
and  beginning  of  September,  and  will  produce  tmall  headt  in 
April,  and  in  the  b^^inning  of  May. 

TVantpkmt  Eiutiive, 

Plant  ont  now  to  tnpply  the  table  hi  automn^  a  parcel  of  the 
ttrougett  endive. 

Endive  requiret  good  ground  $  and  if  dunged  will  be  addi« 
tional  advantage :  let  it  be  regularly  digged,  and  the  rough 
turface  raked  even  ;  then  put  in  your  plantt  the  dittance  of  a 
foot  every  way  from  one  another,  and  water  them  at  soon  as 
planted.  In  dry  weather  the  wateringt  mutt  be  repeated  once 
in  two  dayt,  till  the  plantt  have  taken  root. 

Sow  Endwe^eed, 

Sow  also  tome  endive  teed.  Thit  towing  it  to  raite  a  tup- 
ply  of  plantt  for  use  the  end  of  autumn,  and  for  the  principiBd 
winter  crop. 

Choose  principally  the  green  curled  kind  for  the  main  crop  : 
and  may  also  sow  some  of  the  white  curled  sort,  and  the  large 
Batavia  endive,  observing,  of  the  green  kind  particularly*  that 
for  the  greater  certainty  of  procuring  a  regular  supply  all  win- 
ter of  good  endive,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  some  seed  of  that 
sort  at  two  different  times  this  month.  Let  some,  therefore, 
\e  sown  some  time  between  the  hrst  and  tenth  ;  and  sow  the 
next  parcel  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  of  the  month. 
Dig  for  this  purpose,  a  small,  or  moderate  compartment  of  good 
..ght  ground  ;  directly  sow  the  seed  thinly,  each  tort  teparate, 
tread  it  down  regularly,  and  rake  it  in  with  an  even  hand. 

Give  occasional  watering,  in  dry  weather ;  thit  will  bring 
op  the  plants  soon,  and  they  will  rise  regularly. 
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Kidney- beans  > 

^  Plant  a  kte  ciopof  kidney-beans.  Either  the  dwarf  or  run- 
ning  kinds  may  still  be  planted,  or  some  of  both  ;  but  most  of 
tbe  dwarfs  for  any  main  crops. 

Bat  the  seed  must  be  pot  into  the  ground  the  first  week  in 
this  montli,  particularly  that  designed  K>r  a  full  crop ;  and  may 
plant  more  about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month  of  the 
dwarf  kinds,  to  continne  the  succession  of  beans  in  gathering 
till  Michaelmas  or  longer  ;  as  they  will,  in  mild  autumns,  con- 
tinue till  the  middle  or  end  of  October ;  they  may  be  planted 
in  any  situation  where  ground  is  vacant ;  dig  the  ground,  and 
directly,  where  it  is  fresh  turned  up,  plant  the  beans  in  rows, 
the  distance  advised  in  the  former  months. 

But  in  planting  these  beans,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  observe 
the  following  precaution  * — 

That  it,  if  the  weatner  oe  at  this  time  very  hot«  and  the 
ground  also  very  dry,  it  will  in  that  case  be  adviseable,  before 
the  beans  are  planted,  either  to  water  the  drills,  or  lay  the 
beans  to  soak  in  river  or  pond  water,  about  five  or  six  hours, 
and  then,  in  either  method  to  be  immediately  planted. 

But  this  soaking  of  the  beans  is  only  to  be  practised  occa- 
sionally when  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and  also  in  very  dry  hot 
weather ;  otherwise,  in  a  more  moderately  dry  season,  it  is 
better  only  to  let  the  drills  be  very  well  watered,  and  then  the 
beans  may  be  immediately  planted,  and  covered  in  with  the 
earth  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

Cauliflowers. 

In  the  general  crops  of  cauliflowers  some  will  be  still  in  good 
perfection,  but  do  not  require  any  particular  care,  only  to  break 
down  some  of  the  large  leaves  over  the  advancing  flower  heads 
to  preserve  them  from  the  sun,  rains,  &c.  close  and  Arm,  and 
in  their  white  colour,  &c. 

Or  any  late  spring- planted  crops  advancing  in  growth  for 
flowering  this  and  next  month  may  be  assisted  by  hoeing  be- 
tween and  drawing  some  earth  up  about  the  stem  of  the 
plants. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  were  sown  in  May,  for  the 
autumn  crop,  must  now  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  re- 

In  plantidg  this  crop,  it  would  be  of  essential  advantage  to 
take  opportunity  of  showery  or  moist  weather,  if  such  should 
happen  in  proper  time ;  plant  them  in  rows,  two  feet,  or  two 
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and  a  half  asunder ;  and  the  same  distance  in  the  row  ;  let  tfaem 
be  directly  watered^  and  afterwards  at  timet  till  they  have  taken 
good  root.  \ 

This  plantation  will  begin  to  produce  their  heads  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  October ;  and  will  continue^  sometimes 
coming  in  gradually,  dll  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  or 
till  near  Christmas^  if  an  open  mild  season. 

Smmll  Saladmff. 

Sow,  where  required,  the  different  sorts  of  small  salad  herbs  ; 
soch  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  &c. 

Where  these  small  herbs  are  daily  wanted,  tnere  should,  ia 
order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  such  as  are  young,  be  some 
seed  sown  at  least  once  every  six  or  seven  days. 

This  seed  must  either  still  be  sown  in  a  shady  border,  or 
shaded  from  the  sun ;  sow  them  in  drills  ',  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther daily  watered,  otherwise  the  plants  will  not  come  up  re- 
gularly. 

Sow  some  onions  to  stand  the  winter.  This  must  be  done  in 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  and  not  before. 

But  the  principal  sowing  is  directed  in  next  month  -,  though 
it  is  proper  to  sow  a  few  now,  to  afford  some  to  draw  also  in 
autumn  and  beginning  of  winter ;  and  may  sow  both  of  the 
common  and  the  Welch  onion ;  the  latter  stands  the  severest 
frost. — See  Augmst, 

For  this  purpose  dig  a  compartment  of  rich  ground,  and 
divide  it  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  broad. 
Immediately  sow  the  seed  tolerably  thick,  and  let  it  be  trod 
down  evenly,  and  then  raked  in.  The  plants  will  soon  rise, 
and  w!ll  get  strength  by  Michaelmas,  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  winter's  cold ;  when  they  will  be  very  acceptable  both  to 
draw  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  February. 
March,  and  April,  to  use  in  salads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mind,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  let  them  be  timely 
weeded,  otherwise  the  weeds,  which  will  rise  numerously  with 
the  onions,  would  soon  get  the  starts  and  destroy  the  whole 
crop. 

Carrots, 

In  the  first  or  second  week  in  this  month  you  may  sow  some 
carrot  seed,  to  raise  some  young  carrots  for  the  table  in  au- 
tumn and  winter. 
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The  carrots  raised  from  this  sowing  will  come  into  use  after 
Michaelmas,  and  will  he  rerj  fine  in  October  and  November^ 
&c.  and  continue  good  till  the  following  spring. 

Choose  an  open  sitnation  and  light  ground,  which  dig  a  pro- 
per depth,  and  directly,  while  fresh  turned  up,  let  the  seed  be 
sown  moderately  thick,  and  rake  it  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  an  inch  or  two  high,  let  them 
be  cleared  and  tinned  to  six  or  eight  inches  distance. 

Transplani  Celerif, 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  some  trenehes  in  order  to  plant 
oat  a  good  csop  of  autumn  and  winter  celery. 

Allot,  Cor  this  crop,  an  open  compartment  of  the  best  rich 
ground,  and  clear  it  well  from  weeds  ;  and  then  mark  out  the 
trenches  ten  inches  or  a  foot  wide,  and  full  two  feet  asunder  ; 
or  rather,  if  good  ground,  allow  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet 
distance.  Dig  out  each  trench  longways,  one  spade  wide,  and 
a  moderate  spade  deep,  or  about  six  or  eight  inches  clear  depth, 
the  bottom  well  loosened  -,  laying  the  earth  that  comes  out 
neatly  in  the  spaces  between  the  trenches,  equally  on  both  sides 
in  a  regular  level  order  ;  which  serves,  in  part,  in  earthing  up 
the  celery  when  of  proper  growth  ^  then  as  you  proceed,  dig 
and  level  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  or  previously  it  would  be 
of  much  advantage  to  add  some  rotten  dung,  and  dig  it  in  only 
a  moderate  depth ;  Welling  the  earth  even  for  the  reception  of 
the  plants. 

Then  draw  the  plants }  choose  the  strongest,  and  trim  the 
ends  of  their  roots  and  the  tops  of  the  long  straggling  leaves, 
and  then  plant  them  in  one  row  along  the  middle  of  each  trench, 
setting  the  plants  five  or  six  inches  distant  in  the  row';  imme- 
diately give  some  water,  and  let  this  be  repeated  in  dry  wea- 
ther until  the  plants  have  got  root. 

Landing-up  Celery, 

Land  or  earth  up  the  crop  of  early  celery  planted  into  tren- 
ches la^t  month,  or  in  May :  break  the  earth  moderately  well 
with  a  hoe  or  spade,  and  trim  it  up  neatly  to  both  sides  of  the 
rows  of  plants,  three  or  four  inches  high,  repeating  the  earth- 
ing at  this  time  about  once  a  week  to  have  some  blanched  as 
early  as- possible. 

Turnips. 

Tfcie  beginning  and  middle,  or  almost  any  time  in  this  moiith, 
\«  a  fine  season  to  sow  turnips,  for  the  service  of  autumn  and 
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w'mter  $  that  is,  the  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  come 
in  for  drawing  in  September,  and  improve  in  growth  in  most 
excellent  order  from  abont  Michaelmas  till  Christmas^  and,  if 
a  moderate  winter^  will  continue  good  till  the  following  spring 
It  will  be  a  great  advantage,  if  there  fall  some  rain,  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  such  times  to  sow  the  seed. 

f  n  sowing  this  seed,  choose  an  open  sitnation ;  dig  the 
ground,  and  sow  the  seed  while  it  is  fresh  digged ;  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  sow  it  too  thick  ;  sow  it  as  regnlarly 
as  possible,  and  take  the  same  care  in  raking  it  into  the 
ground. 

This  seed  is  verv  small ;  two  or  three  onnces  will  sow  ground 
enough  for  a  middling  or  large  family  }  as  that  quantity  of  seed 
will  sow  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  rods  or  poles  of  groand  3  for 
when  sown  in  fields,  the  common  allowance  is  aboat  a  pouDd, 
or  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  or  at  most  a  pound  and  a  half,  to  ao 
acre  of  ground. 

Hoe  Sie  turnips  which  were  sown  in  June  t  do  this  in  dry 
weather  ;  cut  down  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  out  the  plants  .to 
at  least  seven  or  eight  inches  distance* 

Plant  out  Lettuces. 

Thin  and  transplant  lettuces  ;  the  cos,  Gilicia,  imperial,  and 
all  the  sorts  of  cabbage- lettuce,  and  brown  Dutch  kinds,  &c. 
which  were  sown  last  month  will  now  all  want  to  be  thinned 
to  a  foot  distance,  and  a  quantity  transplanted. 

For  planting  lettuces,  generally  allot  them  a  spot  ol  the  rich- 
est ground  }  dig  it  neatly,  and  let  the  surface  be  raked  even  ; 
then  put  in  the  plants  by  line  $  set  them  the  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  from  one  another,  and  the  same  distance  be* 
tween  the  rows. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  planted  ;  and  at  times,  till  they  have 
all  taken  root. 

Saw  Lettuce. 

Dig  also  a  spot  of  the  best  mellow  ground,  and  sow  some 
lettuce-seed,  the  cos,  Cilida,  imperial,  large  white,  and  the 
brown  Dutch  cabbage-lettuces  or  some  of  each,  are  sttU  the 
most  proper  kinds.  Sow  some  in  the  first  or  second  week, 
and  let  some  more  be  sown  in  the  last  week  in  the  month. 

These  two  sowings  will  raise  a  proper  supply  of  good  plants 
to  furnish  the  table  regularly  ;  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
all  September  till  October,  kc 
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Sow  Winter  Spinach. 

Now  get  ready  some  ground  to  sow  some  winter  spinach, 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  August. 

The  best  sort  to  sow  for  this  crop  is  the  prickly- seeded  o 
triangular-leaved  spinach  |  this  being  genersdly  the  hardiest  t« 
endure  the  cold  and  wet  in  winter.  But  this  crop  must  not  be 
sown  till  the  last  week  in  the  modt^^  and  even  then  it  is  only 
advised  where  the  soil  is  but  moderately  fertile^  that  the  plants 
may  get  strength  before  winter.  But  in  warm  rich  ground,  the 
first  week  in  August  is  time  enough ;  for,  sometimes,  when 
sown  sooner,  the  plants  grow  too  rank,  and  run  to  seed  the 
same  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring.—  See  August, 

Choose  for  this  seed  a  clean  dry- lying  compartment  of  good 
mellow  ground,  that  enjoys  the  winter's  sun,  and  let  it  be  neatly 
digged  ;  and  sow  the  seed  directly,  or  soon  after,  while  the 
surface  of  the  ground  remains  fresh,  mellow,  and  moist ;  sow- 
ing it  broad-cast,  moderately  tbick,  in  proper  regularity  ,*  and, 
if  dry  ground,  tread  the  seed  lightly  down  in  the  earth,  and 
directly  rake  it  well  into  the  ground  in  the  most  regular 
manner. 

Tumip-rooiea  Radish, 

Now  is  the  very  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  sow  the  large 
black  turnip-rooted  radish,  for  autumn  and  winter. 

There  are  two  sorts,  one  black,  and  the  other  white,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  and  white  Spanish 
radish. 

The  black  sort  is  in  most  esteem,  is  the  best,  and  the  most 
generally  known  and  cultivated  ;  grows  as  large  as  ordinary 
turnips,  and  very  hardy  to  stand  the  winter,  and  is  by  many 
people  much  admired,  for  autumn  and  winter,  to  slice  in  saladi, 
or  eat  alone,  raw  :  the  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month, 
sowing  some  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  for  autumn  ;  and 
sow  the  principal  winter  crop,  between  the  tenth  and  twen- 
tieth ;  they  should  be  sown  in  an  open  space  of  fresh  digged 
ground  broad-cast,  and  trod  down,  and  raked  in  regularly. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  some  time,  they  must 
be  hoed  out  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  distance  |  they  will 
then  have  proper  room  to  swell,  and  will  be  ready  to  draw  for 
the  table  in  September  and  October,  attain  full  growth  by  No- 
vember, and  will  continue  good  all  winter. 

Sow  also  some  small  Italian  turnip-radish  for  autumn,  prin« 
cipally  of  the  white  sort,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  red  ; 
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and  those  sown  last  month  should  now  be  thinned  about  three 
inches  asunder. 

Sawntg  Short- top  and  Salwion  RadUhe$. 

Sow  short-top  and  sabMoa  radishes  aof  time  in  the  month  to 
draw  in  Augast,  if  required  ;  but  for  a  good  autumn  crop  to 
draw  in  September^  sow  some  also  of  each  sort  in  the  last  week 
of  this  month  ;  let  them  all  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  in 
new  digged  ground^  and  raked  in  equally. 

Sow  CoUwortM, 

This  is  now  the  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  coleworts,  to  serve 
the  family  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  to  stand  till  the 
spring,  when  the  savoys  and  such-like  greens  are  all  con- 
sumed. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  coleworts  is  any  sort  of  cab- 
bage-plants, which,  when  their  leaves  are  from  about  as  broad 
as  a  man*s  hand  till  they  begin  to  cabbage,  are  most  desireable 
open  greens,  to  use  under  the  name  of  coleworts. 

To  have  good  colewort  plants,  sow  some  seed  of  the  best 
sort  of  Yorkshire,  Battersea,  or  sugar-loaf  cabbage,  and  Ant- 
werp kind  :  for  these  sorts  being  of  a  quick,  close«heartiog  na- 
ture, even  in  their  young  growth,  and  boil  most'  tender  and 
sweet,  are  superior  for  coleworts ;  the  large  kinds  of  slow- 
heartiDg  cabbage  are  improper ;  and  the  common,  open,  or  field 
coleworts  are  now  banished  most  gardens  ;  and  the  advantage 
of  sowing,  for  this  purpose,  the  above  sorts  of  cabbage-aeed,  is, 
that  such  plants  as  are  not  used  by  way  of  coleworts,  may  be 
permitted  to  stand  to  cabbage ;  and  such  of  them  from  this 
towing,  as  do  not  run  up  to  seed  in  the  spring,  will  cabbage  at 
a  very  early  time. 

To  have  coleworts  in  plentiful  succession  for  autumn  and 
winter  use,  sow  some  seed  the  first  fortnight,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  ;  and  from  these  sowings  tbey  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out  next  month,  for  use  in  Septeinber,  October, 
November,  December,  &c. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  for  a  crop  of  coleworts  to  stand 
for  general  spring  use  till  May  or  June,  without  running,  the 
seed  must  not  be  sown  before  the  fourth  week  in  this  month, 
or  begioniDg  of  August,  as  if  sown  sooner  they  will  be  apt  to 
fly  up  to  seed  early  in  spring. 

As  to  the  order  of  sowing  and  planting  these  diflertnt  crops 
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of  coleworts^  prepare  for  each  sowing  an  open  spot  of  good 
ground,  and  divide  it  into  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide.  Sow 
the  seed  therein  moderately  thick^  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 
The  plants  will  come  up  in  a  week  or  ten  days>  and  will  b% 
grown  pretty  strong  in  August  and  September,  and  are  then  to 
be  transplanted.  They  must  be  planted  out  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each  other 
in  the  row  3  bat  see  the  work  of  August  and  September. 

PullfulUgrown  keeping  Onions, 

Examine,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  forward- 
est  crops  of  bulbing  onions ;  if  any  are  at  full  growth,  and 
their  leaves  begin  to  wither,  take  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground.. 

But  it  is  rare  that  these  roots  are  properly  bulbed  enough  in 
full  growth  this  month ;  in  which  case,  by  no  means  pull  those 
intended  for  long-keeping  onions,  but  permit  them  to  continue 
in  growth  till  August,  and  till  the  leaves  begi«  te  decay  consi- 
derably :  if,  however,  any  happen  to  be  fully  grown  by  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  manage  them  in  the  following  manner } 
which  will  serve  also  as  directions  for  tue  same  work  next 
month,  when  the  onions  in  (general  will  be  (it  to  draw  for  keep- 
ing. 

These  roots  must  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather ;  and  as  you 
take  them  up  pull  off  the  gross  part  of  the  stalks  and  leaves, 
only  observing  to  leave  to  each  onion  about  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  taken  up,  they  should  be  spreaa  to 
harden  upon  a  clean  and  dry  spot  of  ground,  open  to  the  sun  ; 
and  there  let  them  lie  a  week  or  fortnight,  remembering  to  turn 
them  once  every  two  or  three  days,  that  they  may  dry  and 
narden  regularly. 

When  they  have  lain  the  proper,  time,  they  must  then  be  ga- 
thered up,  in  a  dry  day,  and  carried  into  the  house. 

They  must  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  room  *,  but  let  them  be  first 
well  cleaned  from  earth  and  all  loose  outer  skins,  then  bring 
them  into  the  house  in  dry  weather,  spread  them  evenly  on  the 
floor,  and  let  them  be  frequently  turned  over  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Let  the  windows  of  the  room  be  kept  constantly  open  in  dry 
weather,  for  about  a  week  or  two  after  the  onions  are  housed  ; 
and  after  that  admit  no  more  air,  but  keep  the  windows  con- 
stantly shut ;  only  observe  to  turn  the  onions  over  now  and 
then,  and  pick  out  any  that  are  decayed. —  See  August, 
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Pull  Garlick  and  Shallots,  Sfc. 

Pall  op  also  garKck  and  shallots,  and  rocam  bole,  when  fol 
grown*  This  is  known  by  the  leaves  -,  for  when  the  root  is 
swelled  as  mnch  as  it  will,  the  leaves  will  then  change  yellow- 
ish, and  begin  to  wither  and  decay  ;  at  which  token  of  matu- 
rity the  roots  may  be  pulled  up. 

Obserring,  however,  to  let  the  main  crops  of  these  balbs, 
designed  for  long  keeping,  have  their  fall  growth  ;  that  if  they 
still  continue  growing,  permit  the  whole  to  remain  till  next 
month  ;  or  only  in  the  mean  time,  to  draw  some  for  present 
sapply  as  occasionally  wanted. 

MeloHM, 

T&ke  care  now  of  the  melons  i  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
plants  in  frames,  whose  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen, 

Tiicse  plants  must  now  be  allowed  a  large  share  of  fresh  air 
every  day,  and  occasionally  shaded  in  hot  sunny  weather  ;  but 
where  the  fruit  is  ripening  give  very  little  water,  for  much 
moisture  would  spoil  the  flavour ;  however,  in  very  hot  dry 
weather,  the  melon  plants  will  require  to  be,  at  times,  mode- 
rately watered,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  and  depth 
of  earth  upon  the  beds. 

Therefore,  in  watering  melons,  should  generally  have  some 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  general  depth  on  the 
beds  ;  where  a  competent  depth  of  at  least  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
inches  of  good  rich  substantial  earth,  the  plants  will  need  but 
moderate  watering,  and  should  be  observed  accordingly  where 
the  fruit  is  advancing  to  maturity  and  ripening  3  especially  as 
the  proper  depth  of  good  earth  will  retain  the  moisture  of  some 
considerable  continuance  ;  and  the  plants  will  fruit  better,  and 
not  at  any  time  require  so  much  watering,  as  those  in  a  smaller 
depth  of  earthj  or  that  of  a  less  substantial  nature  3  and  the 
less  water  there  is  given  in  moderation,  on  the  necessary  occa- 
sion, the  more  effectually  the  melons  will  set,  and  advance  in 
growth,  and  ripen  with  a  richer  flavour. 

But  as  the  melon  plants  in  general  will  now  require  neces- 
sary occasional  watering,  less  or  more  every  week,  in  warm 
sunny  weather,  let  the  precaution  intimated  last  month  be  ob- 
served in  that  business. 

Admit  a  large  portion  of  air  every  day,  by  raising  the  glasses 
behind  two  or  three  inches. 

Likewise  give  occasional  shade,  in  hot  sunny  weather,  ft'oni 
nine  or  ten  to  two  or  three  o'clock. 
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Where  any  melon  plants  are  considerably  crowded  with  a 
snperabundancy  of  unnecessary,  or  useless  unfruitful  vine,  prune 
out  thinningly  the  superfluous  and  unprolific>  and  all  the  small 
fruitless   runners ;  and  if  the  leares  are  very  thickly  placed 
darkening  the  fruit,  cut  some  out  also  in  a  thinning  order. 

As  }**  je  frame  melon  plants  the  fruit  will  now  be  attaining 
full  growth^  and  ripening,  should  now  be  careful  to  cut  or  gather 
them  when  of  proper  maturity,  before  too  mellow  ripe. 

To  protect  Melons  from  much  rain. 

The  weather  sometimes  happens  at  this  season  to  be  very 
wet  3  when  that  is  the  case,  the  melon  plants  should,  at  such 
times,  be  occasionally  protected. 

The  plants  which  are  in  frames  can  be  readily  sheltered,  in 
such  weather,  with  the  glasses :  but  the  plants  which  were 
(Wanted  out  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  are  more  exposed,  and 
cannot  be  so  readily  sheltered ;  but  as  these  plants  are  now 
full  of  fruit,  all  possible  means  should  be  used  to  protect  them 
when  the  weather  happens  at  this  time  to  be  uncommonly 
wet. 

For  the  protection,  therefore,  of  the  bell  or  hand-glass  melons, 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  the  oiled  paper  frames, 
such  as  directed  in  the  preceding  month. 

These  frames  are  to  be  kept  constantly  over  the  beds  j  and 
they  will  not  only  defend  the  plants  from  cold  and  wet,  but 
when  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot,  they  also  answer  the 
purpose  of  screening  the  plants  from  the  too  great  power  of  the 
sun  }  and  at  the  same  time  admits  its  influence  through  the 
pellucid  oiled  paper,  both  as  to  the  light  and  heat  in  a  proper 
degree,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  fruit. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  such  frames,  let 
some  other  method  be  practised,  to  defend  the  bell-glass  me- 
lons. 

For  one  thing,  let  the  fruit,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as 
are  swelled,  or  are  swelling,  be  covered  with  the  bell-glasses  -, 
that  is,  either  move  the  fruit  carefully  under  their  own  glasses, 
or,  where  there  are  any  spare  glasses,  let  them  be  brought  and 
placed  over  the  best  fruit. 

Or  in  default  of  the  above  conveniencies  to  protect  the  hand- 
glass melons  occasionally  in  very  wet  weather  at  this  season, 
or  cold  nights,  &c.  may  arch  the  beds  over  with  hoop-bends, 
or  any  pliant  rods,  fixed  in  a  low,  arched  form  ;  and  then  when 
great  rains  happen,  or  an  aopeariTnce  of  a  cold  night  air,  or 
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wet  falliog,  draw  some  Urge  thick  garden  mats  oyer  the  arobes, 
er  large  strong  canvass,  such  as  that  of  old  sail-ck>tli,  and  if 
painted  will  more  eflectirdy  defead  the  plants  from  wet  and 
cold. 

Bat  these  kinds  of  covering  of  mats  or  canvass  are  only  to 
be  used  occasionally^  and  not  to  remain  on  longer  than  just  to 
defoad  the  plants  from  heavy  rains,  and  when  there  happens  to 
he  a  cold  night. 

Cucumher$, 

Cocnmber  plants  now  also  demand  care,  and  none  more  than 
those  which  were  planted  under  hand  or  beU-glasses. 

These  plants  will  now  be  in  fall  bearing,  and  therefore  most 
he  well  sapplied  in  dry  weather  with  water.  They  will  require 
it,  in  a  dry  time,  at  least  once  every  other  day,  and  sometimes 
in  very  hot  dry  weather  they  will  require  it  daily,  or  every 
morning  and  evening,  still  contiaaing  the  glasses  over  to  defend 
the  head  and  main  stems  of  the  {Hants,  having  them  raised  below 
upon  props. 

Likewise  attend  to  the  cucumbers  in  frames ;  the  glasses 
must  now  either  be  opened  considerably,  or  occasionally  drawn 
off  every  day  in  fine  warm  weather,  according  to  the  season ; 
and  in  which  may  sometimes  remain  wholly  off  3  or  otherwise, 
if  rather  unfavourable  weather,  or  much  rain,  may  continue 
the  glasses,  and  give  pienty  of  free  air  above ;  and  they  may 
thus  be  continued  either  occasionally,  or  generally,  whereby  to 
preserve  the  plants  and  fruit  in  a  free  clean  growth  ;  but  in 
dry  weather  give  plentiful  watering ;  and  when  the  glasses  are 
kept  on  occasionally  as  above,  raise  one  end  to  admit  a  laige 
portion  of  free  air  to  the  plants. 

In  both  the  above  crops  of  cucumbers,  continue  the  runners 
trained  along  in  some  regularity,  dear  away  all  decayed  leaves  j 
and  where  very  crowded  in  vine  or  runners,  cut  out,  in  a  thin^ 
ning  manner,  the  most  unfruitful  and  weakly  -,  and  the  plants 
will  continue  fruitful  till  September,  kc. 

Continue  to  gather  the  fruit  for  the  table  of  proper  moderate 
growth,  not  too  large,  while  of  a  bloomy-green  colour,  four  or 
five  to  six  or  seven  inches  long. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling. 

Attend  also  to  cucumber  plants  which  were  sown  or  plarted 
in  the  natural  ground  to  produce  picklers. 
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The  vines  wiU  now  begin  to  advance^  and  should  be  laid  oat 
in  regular  order  ;  bnt^  where  not  done  before,  it  would  first 
be  proper,  early  in  the  month,  to  dig  and  loosen  the  ground 
lightly  between  the  holes  of  plants,  not  going  too  near  to  dis- 
turb the  roots  :  and,  as  you  proceed,  draw  some  earth  between 
and  round  the  stems  of  the  plants,  in  each  hole,  pressing  it 
down  gently,  in  order  to  make  them  spread  different  ways, 
also,  to  draw  the  earth  up  round  each  hole,  to  form  a  basin, 
to  contain  the  water  when  given  in  dry  weather,  and  let  the 
runners  of  the  plants,  in  advanced  growth,  be  trained  out  in 
proper  regularity. 

These  plants  must  also,  in  dry  weather,  be  well  supplied  with 
water;- which  in  a  very  hot  season,  will  be  necessary  every 
day. 

Artichokes  and  Cardoom. 

Artichokes  will  now  be  advancing  fast  to  perfection  in  full* 
grown  heads,  wiiich,  and  the  plants  together,  may  be  assisted 
in  their  present  and  future  growth,  by  a  little  occasional  cul- 
ture. 

On  this  occasion,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate,  that  if  desi- 
rous to  have  large  full-sized  artichokes,  may,  to  encourage 
the  principal  top- heads,  cut  off  most  of  the  lower  small  ones, 
or  side  suckers,  in  their  young  growth,  or  the  size  of  large 
eggn  i  and  these,  [in  some  families,  are  also  prepared  for  the 
table. — See  August, 

The  maturity  of  full-grown  artichokes  in  ^  perfection  for  the 
table  is  generally  apparent  by  the  scales  of  the  head  opening 
detacbedly  asunder,  and  before  the  ftowers  appear  in  the  cen- 
tre. 

Likewise,  observe  generally,  that  according  as  all  the  full- 
grown  artidiokes  on  each  stem  are  gathered  for  the  table,  to 
cut  or  break  down  the  stems  close  to  the  ground,  which,  in  some 
degree,  encourages  a  bottom  growth  more  effectually,  in  for- 
ming strong  new  shoots  against  winter. 

Where  cardoons  are  m  request  at  the  proper  season^  and 
where  they  were  not  planted  out  last  monni,  it  should  now  be 
done  the  first  week  in  this. — See  June, 

Gather  Seeds, 

Gather  seeds  of  all  sorts  according  as  they  ripen. 

Let  this  be  done  always  in  vctkCu  3ry  weather,  cutting  or 
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polling  up  the  stems  with  the  seeds  tbereon^  and  dispose  tbem 
spreadtngly  in  some  airy  place  where  the  foil  air  and  power  of 
the  son  have  free  access,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  the  seed 
in  a  proper  degree ;  obserfing  to  turn  them  now  and  then  ; 
and  when  they  have  lain  a  few  days,  or  a  week^  or  fortnightt 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  sorts,  the  seed  shonki 
then  be  beaten  out,  and  well  cleaned  from  the  busks  and  mb* 
bish,  and  pot  op  in  boxes  or  bags. 

Leeki. 

Transplant  leeks  :  choose  a  piece  of  good  ground,  and  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  the  plants  to  dig  in  some  mellow  rotten 
dung. 

When  the  groond  is  dog,  may  either  proceed  to  plant  the 
leeks  in  continoed  rows  i  or  mark  out  beds  four  feet  and  a  half 
broad.  Then  draw  up  a  quantity  of  leeks  from  the  seed  beds  : 
choose  the  strongest  plants,  and  trim  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the 
tops  of  their  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  either  in  continued  rows 
nine  by  six  inches  asunder,  or  in  beds  as  above,  six  rows  in 
each,  and  six  inches  distance  in  the  rows. 

Gather  Herbifor  Drying  and  DuHUiMg. 

Gather  mint  and  balm,  pennyroyal,  sweet-maijorom,  as  also 
carduns,  hyssop^  sage-tops,  lavender-spikes,  marigolds^  and 
camomile  flowers ;  and  other  aromatics  which  are  now  advan- 
cing towards  flowerings  in  order  to  dry,  to  serve  the  family  in 
winter. 

These  kinds  of  herbs  should  always  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  when  they  are  in  the  highest  perfection,  nearly  of  full 
growth,  and  coming  into  flower  j  and  some  when  in  full  flower, 
as  lavender,  marigolds,  and  camomile,  for  their  flowers  only. 
Let  them  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  and  spread  or  hung  up  in  a  dry 
airy  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun,  that  they  may  dry 
gently. 

Likewise  gather  spear-mint,  peppermint,  pennyroyal,  laven- 
der flowers,  and  other  herbs  to  distil.  Many  of  the  proper 
kinds  will  now  be  arrived  to  full  growth,  and  advandng  into 
flower  ^  and  that  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  all  such  herbs  as  are 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  distilling. 

Plant  Sage  and  Savory,  Sfc, 

Plant  now,  as  soon  as  possible,  slips  of  sage  where  it  was 
omitted  in  the  former  months,  and  also  the  slips  of  hyssop,  win* 
ter  savory,  lavender,  roe,  and  such  like  herbs. 
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Choose  snch  young  side-shoots  of  the  branches  for  slips  as 
are  about  five^  six,  or  seven  inches  long,  of  proper  strength ; 
they  must  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  inserting  them  two 
thirds  of  their  length  into  the  earth  ;  give  water  at  planting ; 
and  in  dry  weather  must  be  often  repeated. 

Gather  Flowers  of  Medical  and  PoUherbs, 

Gather  some  camomile  flowers,  and  the  flowers  of  marigolds 
and  lavender,  to  lay  up  for  the  fature  service  of  the  family. 

Let  them  be  gathered  in  a  dry  day,  and  spread  to  dry  in  a 
riiady  place  ',  then  put  them  up  in  paper  bags  ready  for  use, 
as  occasionally  wanted^  also  lavender-spikes  for  distilling,  &c. 

Sowing  and  Planting  Peas  and  Beans, 

Sow  a  moderate  successional  crop  of  peas  and  beans  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month  ;  and  put  in  a  smaller  crop  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  kte 
crop  in  September,  &c. 

The  smaller  kinds  are  properest  to  sow  and  plant  now  :  such 
as  the  dwarf-peas,  Charlton,  and  golden  kinds,  &c.  and  of  beans, 
choose  the  white  blossoms,  long  pods,  small  Spanish,  and  maza- 
gan  beans,  and  the  like  sorts. 

Let  the^same  methods  be  observed  now  in  sowing  and  plant- 
ing those  crops  as  advised  last  mouth. 

Watering, 

Watering  shonld  at  thb  time  be  duly  practised  in  dry  wea- 
ther, to  all  such  plants  as  have  been  lately  planted  out,  till  they 
have  taken  root ;  likewise  to  seed-beds  lately  sown,  and  where 
small  young  seedling  plants  are  advancing. 

This  work  should  generally,  at  this  season,  in  sunny  weather, 
be  done  in  a  morning  or  towards  the  evening.  The  proper 
hours,  in  a  morning,  any  time  between  sun-rising  and  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  ;  and  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  or  nine, 
in  an  evening  3  as  the  watering  at  these  times  has  greater  effect^ 
by  the  moisture  having  time  to  settle  gradually  into  the  earth, 
before  much  exhaled  by  the  great  power  of  the  full  mid-dhy 
sun. 

Clearing  the  Ground, 

Clear  the  ground  now  from  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  all  such 
plants  as  have  done  bearing. 

In  particular^  clear  away  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  early 
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crop  •!  CMiliAowera^  and  lei  ike  ground  be  boed  mad  nwde  pet- 
fecUy  dear  from  all  masBer  of  nibbish  and  weeds. 

Likewise  pall  up  tbe  fUlks  and  haam  of  such  beans  and 
peas  as  have  done  bearing,  and  ail  soch  other  plants  as  are  pnat 
serrice,  clearing  away  also  all  decayed  leaves  of  cabbages^  ar^ 
chokes,  and  alito  such  like  nibbish  litter,  which  both  appear 
disagreeable,  and  afford  harbour  to  noxioas  rermin ;  and  let  all 
large  weeds  be  at  the  sa»e  ^ne  cleared  off  the  groand 

The  ground  will  then  appear  neat,  and  wiU  also  be  ready 
to  dig,  in  order  to  be  sown  or  planted  wilh  natamn  or  winter  \ 

crops.  \ 
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WaU  TVeet. 

In  f^ardens  where  there  are  wall-trees  that  have  not  yet  had 
their  summer  pruning  and  nailing,  that  very  needlnl  work  should 
now  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  otherwise,  the 
fruit  upon  such  trees  will  not  only  be  small  and  ill-grown,  but 
will  also  be  greatly  retarded  in  attaining  proper  maturity,  as 
well  as  be  of  very  inferior  taste  or  teHih,  n  comparison  with 
the  true  flavour  of  these  fruits. 

And  besides  retarding  the  growth  and  debasing  the  taste  of 
the  fruit,  it  is  also  detrement^,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  wall 
and  espalier  trees,  to  neglect  the  summer  ordering  and  nailing 
entirely  till  this  time ;  and  in  particular  to  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  such  like  trees  as  produce  their  fniit  principally 
upon  the  one-year  old  shoots. 

Besides,  it  causes  great  perplexity  to  the  pruner  to  break 
through  and  regulate  such  a  thicket  and  confusion  of  wood ; 
requires  treble  the  pains  and  labour,  and  cannot  be  executed 
with  such  accuracy  as  when  the  work  is  commenced  early  in 
the  summer. 

There  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  beginning  betimes  in  the 
summer  to  train  tbe  useful  shoots  in  a  proper  direction  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  clear  the  trees  from  all  ill-placed  and  Inxo- 
riant  and  superfluous  shoots  3  for  when  tbe  useless  wood  i^ 
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timely  cleared  ont^  and  the  useful  shoots  laid  id  close  and  rega- 
lai*  to  the  wall,  the  sud>  air,  and  gentle  showers,  will  have  all 
along  proper  access,  not  only  to  promote  the  growth  and  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  also  ta  harden  or  ripen  the 
shoots  properly,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  produc- 
ing good  fruit  and  proper  wood  next  year. 

But,  however,  where  there  are  wall-trees  still  remaining 
unregulated,  do  not  fail  to  let  that  be  done  in  the  beginning  oi 
this  month. 

In  doing  this,  observe,  as  is  said  in  June,  to  cut  out  all  very 
luxuriant  wood,  foreright  and  other  ill-placed  and  obviously 
superfluous  shoots;  but  mind  in  particular  to  leave  in  the 
apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  figs,  morello-cherries,  &c. 
as  many  of  the  well-placed  moderate  growing  shoots  as  can  be 
conveniently  laid  in  :  and  let  them,  at  the  same  time,  be  all 
nailed  in  close  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

Do  not  shorten  any  of  the  shoots  at  this  time,  but  let  every 
one  be  laid  in  at  its  proper  length,  where  room  admits 

Look  also  agaia  over  such  wall  and  espalier  trees  as  were 
ordered  and  nailed  the  two  last  months  :  and  see  if  all  the  proper 
shoots  which  were  laid  in  last  month  keep  firm  in  their  places  ; 
and  where  there  are  any  that  have  been  displaced,  or  are  loose. 
or  project  much  from  the  wall,  let  them  be  now  nailed  in  again 
dose  in  their  proper  position. 

Likewise  observe  if  there  has  been  any  straggling  shoots 
produced  since  last  month,  in  places  where  not  wanted,  let 
them  now  be  displaced. 

Management  of  Fig'trees, 

i'lg-trees,  if  not  yet  had  the  summer  regulation,  should  be 
regulated  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  :  cutting  out  only 
fore-right,  and  other  ill-placed  shoots,  and  any  of  very  rampant 
growth ;  but  retain  as  many  of  the  well- placed  side  and  termi- 
nal shoots  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  to  have  plenty  to 
choose  from  in  winter  pruning,  for  next  year*s  bearers,  train- 
ing them  all  at  their  full  length  ;  and  nail  the  whole  in  close, 
straight,  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

Ftfiet. 

Vines  should  also  be  now  looked  over  again,  in  order  to 
clear  them  from  all  such  shoots  as  have  been  produced  since 
last  month. 

In  vkies,  many  small  shoots  generally  rise,  one  mostly  from 
every  eye  of  the  same  summer's  main  shoots  which  were  laid 
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in  a  mouth  or  two  ago ;  and  the  same  small  shoots  must  now, 
Accordiug  as  they  are  prodaced.  be  all  displaced  to  admit  all 
possible  benefit  of  the  sun  and  free  air  to  the  advancing  fruit. 

All  other  shoots/ wherever  placed,  that  have  been  lately 
produced,  must  also  now  be  rubbed  off  close ;  and  all  such  shoots 
as  shall  rise  any  time  this  month,  should,  according  as  they 
come  out,  be  continually  taken  off,  except  where  any  good 
sizeable  shoots  advance  m  or  near  any  vacant  parts  where  a 
supply  of  young  wood  appears  necessary  5  in  which  case  it  is 
proper  to  retain  them,  and  train  them  in  regularly. 

Where  the  above  regulation  is  duly  practised,  the  bunches 
of  grapes  will  be  large  and  perfectly  grown,  and  every  bunch 
will  also  ripen  more  regular,  and  much  sooner  than  where  the 
vines  are  neglected  and  permitted  to  be  overrun  with  useless 
shoots. — See  Maif  and  June, 

'  Deitroy  fVoMpi  and  SnaiU  on  fVall-trces, 

In  early  wall-trees,  having  fruit  beginning  to  ripen,  towards 

e  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  hang  up  some  phials 
filled  with  sugared  water  or  beer,  &c.,  in  order  to  catch  and 
destroy  wasps,  and  other  devouring  insects^  before  they  begin 
1K>  attack  the  choice  ripening  fruit. 

Let  at  least  three  such  phials  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
largest  trees  y  and  in  the  lesser  trees  not  less  than  two  ;  and 
this  would  be  more  particularly  expedient  this  or  next  month, 
in  the  early  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  and  such  like 
choice  kinds ;  for  the  insects  which  generally  begin  to  swarm 
about  the  ripening  fruit  of  wall-trees,  will,  by  the  smell  of  the 
liquor,  be  decoyed  into  the  phials  and  drowned. 

The  phials  should  be  often  looked  over  in  order  to  empty 
out  such  insects  as  are  from  time  to  time  catched  therein. 
They  should  also  be  often  refilled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
above  sweetened  liquor. 

Continue  also  to  destroy  snails  on  wall  trees,  &c.,  early  in 
a  morning  and  in  an  evening,  and  after  showers  of  rain. 

These  vermin  do  most  damage  to  the  choice  wall-fruit,  and 
now  in  particular  to  the  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  j 
which  trees  should  now  be  often  diligently  looked  over,  in 
order  to  take  and  destroy  them. 

Budding  Fruit-trees, 

Budding  may  now  be  performed  in  apricots,  peaches,  and 
nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  any  time  in  this  month 
in  most  sorts  3  but  the  general  principal  budding  may  be  per- 
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formed  successfully  any  time  from  about  the  middle  of  this  to 
near  that  of  next  month  at  fartbes  . 

Let  every  sort  be  budded  upon  its  proper  stock ;  apricots* 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  should  be  budded  upon  plum  stockf^ 
they  generally  make  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  trees,  whet 
budded  upon  stocks  raised  from  plum-stones,  or  stocks  raiset 
from  the  suckers  of  plum-trees  5  though  all  these  sorts  will  alai 
grow  upon  stocks  of  one  another,  raised  from  the  stones  of  theil 
respective  fruits ;  and  the  peaches  and  nectarines  succeed  also 
upon  almond  stocks  raised  the  same  way  :  but  the  plum- stock 
is  always  preferable  for  the  general  supply. 

Pears  may  be  budded  upon  pear- stocks  ;  and  these  must  be 
raised  by  sowing  the  kernels,  as  directed  in  the  work  of  the 
Nurseiy,  Pears  also  succeed  well  upon  quince-stocks,  and  are 
more  generally  adopted,  on  which  to  bud  pears  to  dwarf  them 
for  wall  trees,  &c.  and  will  bear  sooner. 

Cherries  are  to  be  budded  principally  upon  cherry-stockt, 
which  must  be  also  raised  by  sowing  the  stones. 

And  plums  should  be  worked  principally  upon  stocks  of  their 
own  kind,  raised  from  the  stones  of  the  fruity  and  suckers  froqr 
the  root  of  plum-trees. 

Such  cherries,  plums,  or  pears,  as  were  budded  last  summe! 
or  grafted  in  the  spring,  and  niiscarried,  may  now  be  buddei 
with  any  of  the  same. kinds  of  fruit ;  for  these  trees  will  succeeo 
cither  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Budding  generally  succeeds  best  when  performed  in  cloudy 
weather,  or  in  a  morning  or  an  evening  ;  for  the  great  powef 
of  the  mid-day  sun  is  apt  to  dry  and  shrink  the  cuttings  and 
buds  in  some  degree,  that  the  buds  would  not  so  readily  part 
from  the  wood  of  their  respective  shoots  proper  for  insertion. 
However^  where  there  are  large  quantities  to  be  budded,  i 
must  be  performed  at  all  opportunities. 

In  performing  this  work,  it  must  be  observed,  that  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  raised  for  walls  and  espaliers,  the  budding 
must  be  performed  low  in  the  stock  :  that  is,  the  height  of  five 
or  six  inches  from  the  ground  and  at  five  or  six  feet  for  stand- 
ards :  but  for  the  method  of  performing  this  work,  see  the 
work  of  the  Nursery  for  this  month. 

Budding  may  also  be  performed  occasionally  upon  trees  thai 
oear  fruit. 

What  is  meant  by  this  is,  where  tnere  are  wail  or  espalid 
trees,  that  produce  fruit  not  of  the  approved  kinds,  such  tree* 
may  now  be  budded  with  the  sorts  desired  ;  atid  the  budding 
is  to  be  performed  either  upon  strong  shoots  of  the  same  sum- 
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mer^  or  upon  clean  yonnc  branches  of  ooe  or  two  years'  growth 
or  more>  and  several  bods  may  be  inserted  in  Mch  tree,  in  dif 
ferent  parts  $  by  which  means  the  wall  or  espalier  wiH  be  soon 
covered  with  the  desired  kinds>  and  in  two  or  thren  vA»r;%  ^f^ 
budding  they  will  begin  to  bear. 
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CoekicowU^,  Trieoiorg,  and  &tker  curimu  aimual  PlanU, 


BaiNQ  out  now  the  cockscombs,  tricolors^  double  balsams^  and 
all  other  curious  annuals  as  have  been  kept  till  this  time  in 
drawing  frames  or  in  glass-cases. 

When  they  are  brought  out,  let  them  be  immediately  well 
deared  from  all  decayed  leaves  5  and  at  the  same  time  stir  the 
earth  a  little  in  the  top  of  the  pots^  and  then  add  a  sprinkling 
of  sifted  earth  over  it. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  tail  growing  kinds  be  each  imme- 
diately supported  with  a  neat  straight  stake  of  a  proper  height^ 
and  let  the  stem  of  the  plant  be  tied  neatly  to  it  in  different 
places. 

Then  let  every  plant  be  immediately  watered,  not  only  in 
the  pots,  but  let  the  water  be  given  all  over  the  head  of  the 
plants  ;  this  will  refresh  them  and  clear  their  leaves  from  dust, 
and  make  the  plants  in  general  have  a  more  dean^  lively 
appearance ;  they  are  then  to  be  placed  where  they  are  to  re* 
main. 

They  must,  in  dry  weather,  be  very  duly  supplied  wi±  water, 
and  tbts  mast  be  practised  in  general  to  all  such  annaals  as 
are  planted  in  pots. 

Transplani  Annuals  into  the  Borden,  ^ 

Where  there  are  atiy  kinds  of  transphmting  annmd  pisnts 
still  remaining  in  the  nursery-beds,  &c.  they  should  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  be  taken  up  with  balls,  or  with  aa  much 
earth  as  you  can  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  borders 
or  places  allotted  for  them  to  blow  5  ob8er\nng,  in  this  business, 
jf  showery  weather  happens  in  the  proper  time,  it  would  be  of 
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essential  advantage  to  take  that  opportunity  in  their  transplf  n- 
tation. 

Let  every  plant  as  soon  as  planted,  be  immediately  watered^ 
and  such  as  have  long  stems  most  be  supported  with  stakes. 

The  Care  of  choice  CamatioM, 

Continue  the  attendance  and  care  of  the  choice  kinds  of  eir* 
nations  to  supply  those  in  pots  with  proper  waterings^  and  to 
support  the  flower-stalks  both  of  these  and  all  oUien  in  general 
in  an  upright  growth. 

In  some  choicer  kinds,  observe  their  flower-pods  ;  and  aa 
they  begin  to  break  for  flowerings  if  any  seem  to  advance  irre- 
gulaily,  they  may  be  assisted  by  opening  the  pods  a  little  on 
the  opposite  side,  as  directed  in  the  last  month  to  promote  the 
regular  spreading. 

To  preserve  these  carnations  longer  in  beauty,  they  should, 
when  in  bloom,  be  protected  from  wet  and  th»  mid-day  sun, 
and  from  the  depredation  of  vermin,  such  as  earwigs,  &c.  which 
eat  off  the  flower  petals  at  the  bottom. 

The  most  ready  method  to  do  this,  is  to  place  the  pots  wliere 
they  can  be  occasionally  shaded  and  sheltered  ;  but  principally 
apon  some  kind  of  elevated  stand  or  stage,  which  should  be  a 
slight  wooden  erection,  having  a  platform  about  two  feet,'  or 
two  and  a  half  high,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  two  or  three 
rows  of  pots  i  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pots 
intended  to  place  thereon  ;  and  to  have  the  top  covered  with 
an  awning  supported  at  a  convenient  height  to  defend,  but  not 
to  hide  the  flowers,  and  constructed  with  small  rafters,  in  the 
manner  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  archway,  a  foot  wider  than 
the  stage,  and  supported  upon  a  row  of  posts  on  each  side,  or 
apon  only  one  row  of  posts,  erected  along  the  middle. 

The  posts  must  be  about  two  inches  square,  and  stand  about 
five  or  six  feet  asunder,  of  proper  height  to  support  the  roof 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  defend  the  flowers  from  wet,  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  of 
Tiewing  them  with  pleasure. 

The  roof  is,  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  to  be  covered  with 
painted  canvass  or  oiled,  paper  3  or  for  want  of  these,  with 
some  large  thick  garden  mats.  And  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  creeping  insects,  the  bottom  posts  are  sometimes  placed 
through  perforated,  small  leaden  or  earthen  cisterns,  which 
being  filled  with  water,  prevent  the  vermin  fi^om  r^cending 

the  stage. 

But  in  default  of  the  opportunity  of  having  such  a  stage  as 
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aboye^  a  temporary  one  may  be  made  by  rangiog  two  rows  of 
planks,  either  upon  short  posts  half  a  yard  high,  or  large  gar- 
den pats  turned  the  month  downwards  :  and  if  these  latter  are 
placed  in  wide  earthen  pans  of  water,  it  will  retard  the  progress 
of  creeping  insects  from  ascending  to  the  flowers. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  the  pots  of  these  carnation  plants  in 
general  with  frequent  waterings ;  they  will  require  some  every 
day  or  two  in  very  hot  weather. 

Likewise  observe  to  continue  the  flower-stalks  of  these  plants 
tied  up  neatly  to  the  sticks  placed  for  their  support 

Sensitive  Plants, 

The  sensitive  plants^  where  any  have  been  raised  in  the  hot- 
beds of  tender  annuals,  should  still  either  be  continued  if  but 
o!  small  size,  to  forward  their  growth^  or  otherwise  protected 
under  glasses,  &c.  whereby  to  preserve  their  sensitive  pro* 
perty,  which  is  generally  the  most  lively  when  kept  in  a  hot- 
honse. 

But  being  raised  as  above,  to  some  advanced  growth,  tuey 
may,  dunog  the  summer,  be  preserved  in  a  green-house,  glass- 
case,  or  garden-frame  under  glasses  j  for  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  they  lose  much  of  their  sensation,  in  which 
ODnsists  the  principal  merit  of  these  plants,  chiefly  for  curi- 
osity. 

These  plants  are  singulary  curious  on  account  of  their  leaves 
consisting  each  of  numerous  minute  pinnae^  which,  on  the  least 
touch,  quickly  contract  themselves,  and  do  not  recover  again  ir. 
less  than  an  hour. 

Lay  Carnations  and  double  Sweet-  WiUiams. 

Continue  to  lay  carnations  to  propagate  them  $  and  also 
double  sweet-williams. 

This  work  may  be  performed  any  time  in  this  month  ;  but 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  ;  and  the  same  method  is  to  be 
practised  now,  as  directed  in  June. 

Examine  the  layers  from  time  to  time,  and  see  they  keep 
securely  in  their  places  ;  where  any  have  started,  let  them  be 
pegged  down  again  in  their  proper  position. 

I^t  them  in  dry  weather,  be  often  watered  ;  and  let  this  al- 
ways be  done  with  moderation. 

Transplant  Carnation  Layers, 
Take  off  and  transplant  such  carnation  layers  as  were  layed 
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about  the  middle  or  toward  the  latter  end  of  June.   They  will, 
by  the  last  week  in  this  month,  be  tolerably  well  rooted. 

Let  them  at  that  time  be  examined,  and  if  they  have  made 
tolerable  roots,  let  them  be  taken  off  with  great  care,  cnttitig 
them  clean  off  to  the  old  stool,  and  raise  them  carefully  ont  of 
the  earth  with  as  full  roots  as  possible :  then  let  the  lower  naked 
part  of  the  stalks  be  cut  off  close  to  the  slit  rooty  part  of  the 
layer ;  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  let  them  be  im-f 
mediately  planted. 

The  layers  may  either  be  planted  in  beds,  or  the  choicest 
kinds  planted  singly  in  small  pots ;  and  set  the  pots  immedi- 
ately in  a  shady  place ;  and  let  the  whole  be  directly  watered 
and  this  repeated  occasionally  till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh 
root.  They  are  to  remain  in  growth  in  the  beds  or  small  pots 
till  October,  &c.,  or  following  spring,  then  to  be  transplanted 
with  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots  into  larger  pots,  borders, 
&€.,  where  they  are  to  remain  to  blow. 

But  the  layers  of  the  common  kinds  of  carnations,  should, 
when  taken  off,  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  earth. 

Let  the  beds  be  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  rake  the  surface 
even ;  and  then  plant  the  layers  in  rows,  about  six  inches 
asunder,  and  let  them  be  directly  watered,  continuing  them  in 
this  bed  to  get  strength  till  October,  November,  or  February, 
or  March  ;  they  are  then  to  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and  plan- 
ted in  the  borders. 

Propagate  Pinks  by  Pipings, 

Still  may  plant  cuttings  or  pipings  of  pinks,  &c.,  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  this  month  for  propagation,  in  the  manner 
related  in  June,  taking  the  yonng  shoots  of  the  year ;  they  will 
yet  take  root  freely.     See  June. 

Transpuini  perennial  Plants. 

Transplant  where  it  was  not  done  in  June,  the  perennial  and 
biennial  plants,  which  were  sown  in  March,  or  April,  &c. 

The  wall-flowers  and  Stock  July  flowers  in  particular,  will 
now  want  transplanting  from  the  seed-bed,  and  also  the  sweet- 
williams,  columbines,  Canterbury,  or  pyramidal  bell-flowers, 
with  the  Greek  valerian,  tree-primrose,  single  scarlet-lychnis, 
and  rose-campions;  French  honey-suckles  and  holly-hocks, 
carnations,  pinks,  rockets,  scabius,  campanulas,  and  all  others 
of  the  perennial  and  biennial  kinds. 

They  should  now  be  planted  in  nursery  beds.  Prepare  beds 
for  that  purpose,  three  feet  and  a  half  broad ;  rake  the  surface 
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even>  and  then  immediately  pot  in  the  phmts,  each  sort  sepa- 
rate^ fife  or  six  rows  in  each  bed>  and  about  six  or  e^ht  incbe* 
asunder  in  the  row )  let  them  be  directly  watered,  and  ocea- 
tionally  afterwards,  till  they  have  struck  good  root. 

Let  them  remain  in  these  beds  to  acquire  a  proper  growth 
and  strength  for  a  final  transplantation  next  October,  'Naveni- 
ber,  or  in  the  spring  ',  then  taken  up  with  balb,  and  plant«cE 
in  the  borders,  or  where  intended ;  or  sooie  of  the  more '  cnr»* 
ous  may  also  be  planted  in  pots  :  all  of  which  will  flower  iff 
perfection  next  year. 

But  of  the  stock  July-flowers,  I  would  advise  to  piant  a  good 
portion  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain  in  beds,  borders  or 
pots,  as  explained  in  June. 

Auricula  Planis  in  Pots. 

* 

Look  now  and  then  to  the  choice  auricula  plants  fn  pott* 
When  dead  leaves  at  anv  time  appear  upon  the  plants,  let  them 
be  immediately  taken  off,  and  let  no  weeds  grow  in  the  pota. 

The  plants  will  also  in  dry  weather  require  to  be  pretty  often 
watered,  and  this  must  not  be  omitted. 

Where  any  of  the  above  plants  furnish  strong  bottom  off*^ 
sets  from  the  root,  they  may  be  detached  and  planted  in  ai 
shady  border,  giving  proper  waterings. 

TVamplant  the  seedling  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

Transplant  the  seedling  auriculas  which  were  sown  last  an- 
tomn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  as  alao  the  poiyanthuses  (fiat  were 
sown  in  the  spring  season  -,  for  it  is  no^  time  to  move  thetii 
out  of  the  seed-bed. 

Choose  a  spot  for  them,  well  defended  from  the  nrid-day  son. 
Let  the  ground  be  very  neatly  dug  }  rake  the  surface  even,  and 
immediately  put  in  the  plants. 

Let  them  be  planted  about  four  inches  asunder,  each  way^ 
observing  to  close  the  earth  very  welt  about  them ;  and  let 
them  be  gently  watered.  They  roust  after  this  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  shouM  be  moderately  watered 
every  two  or  three  days  during  the  summer  season. 

Take  up  bulbous  Roots. 

Take  up  bulbous  roots  where  necessary  to  be  done»  agroeto 
ble  to  the  hints  given  in  'the  two  former  months.-- ^any 
sorts  will  now  be  past  flowering,  and  their  leaves  will  be  d^af* 
ed,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  in  order  to  separate  the  off-setJ 
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from  the  principal  roots  ;  mich  as  crown  imperials,  lilies,  bul- 
bous irises,  and  narcissuses  3  some  late  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
and  many  other  bulbs. 

Let  them  be  taken  up  in  a  dry  time«  and  separating  the  off- 
sets from  the  larger,  or  parent  bulbs  5  some,  or  the  whole  may 
occasionally  either  be  planted  again  soon  after  this  removal,  or 
more  generally  the  main  bulb ;  and  larger  off-sets,  properly 
dried,  cleaned,  and  put  up  till  October  or  November,  when 
the  borders  and  beds  may  be  more  conveniently  dug,  and  the 
roots  regularly  planted. 

The  small  off-sets  which  are  taken  at  any  time  from  bulbous 
roots,  should,  as  many  as  yon  want,  be  planted  by  themselves 
in  a  Bursery-bed,  and  there  remain  a  year  or  two  to  gather 
strength,  and  then  are  to  be  planted  out  among  the  other  proper 
roots  in  beds  or  borders. 

JScarlet'Lyeknii,  8fc. 

The  double  tcarlet-lychnts^  and  several  other  plants  of  the 
like  kind^  may  still  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  cuttings  must  be  of  the  youngest  flower-stems,  or  such 
as  are  not  become  hard  and  ligneous,  and  should  be  planted  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  otherwise  they  will  not  root  freely  : 
they  are  now  to  be  prepared  and  planted  in  the  manner  ai 
mentioned  in  the  last  month,  and  to  be  treated  in  every  respect 
as  there  directed. 

Mow  GrasS'  Walkt  and  Lawns. 

Mow  grass- walks  and  lawns  regularly  rn  proper  time,  before 
the  grass  grows  very  rank,  performing  it  generally  in  dewy 
morniiigs,  or  when  the  grass  is  wet,  about  once  a  week  or 
fortnight,  which  will  keef>  the  grass  mostly  in  tolerable  good 
order. 

The  grass-walks,  lawns,  &c.  should  also  be  now  and  then 
rolled,  to  render  the  surface  firm  and  even,  and  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  general  requisite  neatness  of  all  ornamental 
lawns,  and  other  grass  compartments  ;  likewise  proper  rolling 
also  renders  the  grass  much  easier  to  be  mown  ;  and  with  mucK 
more  exactness  and  expedition. 

The  edges  of  grass  l>ounding  gravel- walks,  shrubbery-clumps 
borders,  &c.  should  be  kept  trimmed  in  close  and  regular. 

Gravel'  Walks. 

Gravel-walkt  should  also  be  kept  exceedingly  clean  and  neat. 
Let  BO  weeds  grow,  nor  suffer  any  sort  of  litter  to  remain  upon 
them  i  and  let  them  also  be  duly  rolled. 
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To  keep  these  walks  in  decent  order,  they  should,  at  this 
season,  be  generally  rolled  at  least  once  or  twice  every  week. 

Cut  Box-Edgings, 

Continue  to  cot  or  clip  edgings  of  box  where  it  was  not  done 
the  former  month. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  moist  time  j  for  when  box  is  cat  in  dry 
hot  weather,  it  is  apt  to  change  to  a  rusty  brown  hoe,  and  make 
a  very  shabby  appearance ',  observe  in  clipping  these  edgii^ 
to  cut  them  regularly  even  at  top  and  both  sides  ;  and  to  kieep 
them  pretty  low,  and  do  not  let  them  get  too  broad. 

Never  let  them  grow  higher  than  abDut  two  or  thi^e  indies 
at  most,  and  very  Httle  broader  than  two ;  they  will  then  ap- 
pear neat 

Clip  Hedges, 

Now  also  clip  hedges  in  general,  if  not  done  in  June.  In 
doing  this  work,  it  should  be  observed,  that  such  hedges  as  are 
trimmed  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  will  most  generally  need 
to  be  cut  again  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  time. 

Therefore,  when  only  one  cutting  id  a  season  is  intended,  any 
requisite  clipping  may  either  be  performed  now,  any  time  this 
month,  or  deferred  until  the  latter  end  thereof,  or  beginning  or 
middle  of  August,  according  as  opportunity  or  convenience  may 
suit,  agreeable  to  the  above  intimations  $  but  where  there  are 
regular  hedges  of  hornbeam,  elm,  lime,  thorn,  privet,  yew, 
holly,  or  such-like  edges  in  gardens,  either  by  way  of  fence  or 
orn|iment,  they  should,  in  order  to  keep  them  perfectly  neat 
and  close,  be  clipped  twice  in  the  summer. 

The  first  clipping  should  be  performed  about  Midsummer, 
or  within  a  fortnight  before  or  after  that  time ;  and  the  second 
should  be  done  in  the  beginning  or  middle,  or,  at  latest,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  August ;  and  as  they  will  not  shoot  again  the 
same  year,  they  will  remain  in  close  neat  order  till  n^t  snni- 
mer. 

Regulating  the  Flower  Borders,  Shrubberies,  Sfc, 

Continue  to  keep  proper  regulation  and  neatness  in  the|^ 
neral  flower  borders,  shrubberies,  and  other  similar  compart- 
ments $  all  which,  at  this  season,  should  be  preserved  in  the 
eompletest  good  order. 

In  the  general  principal  flower-borders,  beds,  &c.  should  bai« 
particular  attention  to  eradicate  all  weeds  by  hoeing  or  blind* 
weeding,  as  may  be  coc  enient^  in  proper  time^  in  their  earij 
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mdvADCiog  growth  ;  and  carefully  adjust  any  irregularity  ami 
iHiReemly  disorder  in  the  flower-  plants  $  then  let  the  borden 
and  other  compartments  be  run  over  with  the  rake  neatly^  clear- 
bg  off  all  the  loose  weeds  and  other  rough  liUer  ;  forming  a 
dean  even  surface  $  and  thus  the  borders,  &c.  and  their  various 
flowers,  will  have  a  neat  orderly  agreeable  appearance. 

The  clumps  and  other  compartments  planted  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  evergreens  should  also  be  kept  very  clean  from 
weeds,  especially  where  the  shrubs  stand  wide  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  ground,  whieh  when  weeds  appear^  should  be  hoed^ 
and  then  neatly  raked. 

Look  at  this  time  over  the  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
and,  with  a  knife,  let  such  as  are  grown  rude  be  trimmed. 

That  is,  where  any  shrubs  have  produced  strong  and  ram- 
bling shoots,  so  as  either  those  of  the  different  shrubs  interfere 
considerably  with  each  other,  or  of  any  particular  shrubs,  ex- 
tending very  disorderly  in  a  rude,  rambling,  or  straggling 
growth,  let  the  shoots  of  such  shrubs  be  now  either  cut  out» 
shortened,  or  reduced  to  some  order,  as  to  continue  the  head 
of  the  plant  somewhat  regular  :  and  also  that  every  shrub 
may  be  seen  distinctly  without  crowding  upon  one  another. 

Continue  to  stake  and  tie  up  the  stems  of  such  flowering 
plants  as  stand  in  need  of  support. 

There  are  now  many  sorts  that  demand  that  care,  and  it 
should  always  be  done  in  due  time  before  the  plants  are  broken 
by  the  wind,  or  heavy  rains^  or  l>orne  down  by  their  own  weight, 
or  become  of  any  very  irregular  growth.  And  in  staking  or 
tying  up  the  different  kinds,  observe,  as  said  in  the  last  monthj 
to  let  every  stake  be  well  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
plant  it  is  to  support  $  for  it  looks  ill  to  see  the  naked  ends  of 
stakes  or  sticks  standing  up  high  above  the  plants. 

Observe  also  to  let  the  stems  of  the  plants  be  tied  up  in  a 
neat  regular  manner  to  the  stakes,  according  to  their  nature  of 
growth  :  and  let  the  tying  be  also  done  in  a  neat  manner,  not 
sufiering  long  ragged  ends  of  the  tying  to  hang  dangling  in 
sight :  this  is  often  disregarded,  but  it  has  a  slovenly  appear- 
ance. 

Go  now  ancf  then  round  the  borders,  and  cut  down  the  de- 
cayed flower-stalks  of  such  plants  as  are  past  flowering. 

But  this  is  now  piincipally  to  be  understood  of  the  perennial 
and  biennial  flbrous-rooted  plants  :  many  of  these  kinds  wii. 
BOW  t>e  gradually  going  out  of  bloom,  and  the  flower-stalks  d^ 
^yi^S ;  *nd  which,  according  as  the  flower  declines  (except  in 
foch  where  seed  is  wanted),  should  generally  be  cut  down  close 
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to  the  head  of  the  plamt ;  and,  at  the  tame  time  dear  each  plant 
from  decayed  feares  ;  and  thus  the  plants,  though  past  flower- 
log,  will  appear  more  lively  and  decent,  and  the  adyanciog 
flowers  of  others  will  show  to  greater  advantage. 
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THE  NURSERY. 


Budding.'^  Directions  for  pm^lurmki^  ikat  Work. 

BuDDixo  or  inocolaHng  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be  perfor- 
med in  general,  both  upon  fruit- trees,  and  various  others  occa- 
sionally, to  propagate  their  different  varieties ;  allotting  each 
sort  the  proper  stocks  on  u  bicb  to  bud  tbem,  generally  of  their 
own  family,  or  nearly  allied. 

May  now  inoculate  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  in  gene* 
ral,  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  and  the  proper  stocks 
on  which  to  bud  these  sorts  are  principally  those  of  plums,  raised 
most  generally  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit,  as  directed  in  the 
work  of  the  Nursery  for  February,  March,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, kc  i  and  when  the  stocks  are  in  the  third  year's  growth, 
or  when  from  aboqt  half  an  incb«  or  a  little  less,  to  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  the  place  where  the  bnd  ie  to  be  inserted, 
they  are  then  of  a  proper  sixe  for  that  opemtioo* 

These  stocks  may  also  be  raised  from  suckers  which  rise  from 
the  roots  of  plum-trees  }  and  occasionally  by  layera,  to  obtain 
stocks  of  some  particular  sorts  of  plums,  more  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  some  choice  sorts  of  peachee,  kc,  than  the  chance  seed<» 
ling  and  sucker  stocks. 

And  may  now  also  bud  plums,  pears,  an,d  chemes  ;  and  let 
these  sorts  be  also  budded  upon  proper  stocks. 
'  Plums  should  be  budded  upon  plum-stocks,  raised  from  the 
stones  or  suckers.  Pears  succeed  best  when  badded  upon  pear 
and  quince-stocks,  raised  by  sowing  the  kernels)  but  the 
quince-stocks  are  also  raised  from  cuttings^  or  by  layers  or 
suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

The  quince  is  the  proper  stock  whereon  to  bud  pears  as  atf 
intended  to  be  dwarfs  for  walls  or  espaliers  y  and  those  forfuli 
standards  should  be  budded  on  pear-stocksi  or  upon  quince* 
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tocks  for  small  stanuards^  and  on  ifiiiich  they  will  generally 
bear  sooner. 

Id  performing  the  operation  of  badding  fruit-trees,  regard 
must  be  had  whether  (he  tree  is  intended  to  be  a  dwarf  for  the 
wall  or  espalier,  or  for  a  standard  i  and  mast  be  accordingly 
performed  lower  or  higher  in  the  stock  ;  but  remember  that  the 
iiead  of  the  stock  is  not  now  to  be  cut  off. 

Where  the  trees  are  intended  for  the  wall  or  espalier,  the 
budding  must  always  be  done  near  the  ground  ;  that  is,  choose 
a  smooth  part  of  the  stock  at  about  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  in  that  part  of  the  stock  let  the  bud  be  inserted. 

Tliis  is  the  proper  height  to  bud  the  stocks,  in  order  to  raise 
dwarf'trees,  or  common  wall-trees,  and  for  espaliers ;  they 
wiU  then  readily  furnish  the  wall  or  espalier,  from  the  very  bot- 
tom, with  proper  bearing  wood. 

But  when  it  is  intended  to  raise  standard  trees,  either  com* 
moa  detached  standards,  or  for  walls,  &c.  the  budding  must  be 
peribrmed  higher  ia  the  stocks. 

To  raise  full,  and  half-standards,  the  stocks  may  be  budded 
at  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  even  six  feet  But  for  this  pur- 
pose mtad  to  choose  stocks  that  are  grown  to  a  proper  size, 
for  this  must  always  be  observed  when  the  stocks  are  to  ^ 
bndded  at  that  height ;  or,  for  dwarf  standards,  may  bud  low- 
er in  the  stocks,  six  to  twelve  or  eighteen  indies. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  work  of  budding,  or  inoculat- 
ing,  is  this: — 

ia  the  ^st  place,  be  provided  with  a  proper  budding-knife, 
or  sharp  pen-knife,  with  a  flat  ivory  haft.  The  haft  should  be 
somewhat  taper,  and  qnite  thin  at  the  end  ;  which  knife  and 
haft  iii  to  be  used  as  hereafter  directed  ;  and  also  provide  some 
Dew  bass  mats  for  bandages  ;  and  let  this,  before  you  use  it, 
be  ftoaked  in  water. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  provide  a  parcel  of  cuttings  of 
the  respective  trees  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  buds  3 
these  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  same  summer*s  growth, 
and  must  be  cot  from  such  trees  as  are  in  health,  bear  well, 
and  shoot  freely,  minding  to  choose  sncH  s.hoots  as  have 
5iiddling  strength,  and  are  free  in  their  growth,  but  not  luxnri* 
ant 

Having  yoor  cnttings,  knife,  bass,  and  every  thing  ready, 
then  proceed  in  the  fdllowing  manner  :— 

Having  reoonrse  to  the  proper  stocks  fer  bnMng,  the  bods 
^e  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  one  on  each  stock,  at  the  height 
before  explained  ,*  the  heads  of  the  stocks  to  remain  entire  for 
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the  present,  and  continued  till  next  spring ;  only,  preparatory 
to  the  budding,  to  cnt  aveay  now  any  lateral  shoots  from  the 
stock,  near  where  the  bnd  is  to  be  inserted :  then,  in  a  smooth 
part  of  the  side  of  the  stock,  with  the  above-mentioned  knife, 
make  a  cross  cut  into  the  rind  or  bark  qnite  to  the  firm  wood ; 
then  from  the  middle  of  the  cross  cut,  let  another  be  made 
downwards,  about  an  inch  an(t  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length, 
so  that  the  two  cots  together  form  a  T,  in  which  insert  the 
bad. 

Then  get  one  of  your  cuttings  or  shoots,  and  take  off  the  bnd 
m  this  manner  : — 

You  are  to  begin  toward  the  lower,  or  biggest  end  of  the 

shoot ;  and  in  the  first  place,  cut  off  all  the  leaves,  but  observ*> 

iug  to  leave  part  of  the  foot-stalk  of  each  remaining;  then, 

about  an  inch  below  the  lower  bnd,  or  eye,  make  a  cross  cut 

in  the  shoot,  almost  half  way  through,  with  the  knife  slanting 

upward,  and  with  a  clean  cut  bring  it  out  about  half  an  in^ 

above  the  eye  or  bud,  detaching  the  bud  with  part  of  the  bark 

and  wood  thereto.     Then  immediately  let  that  part  of  the  wood 

whicli  was  taken  off  with  the  hud  be  separated  from  the  bark 

in  which  is  contained  the  bud  ;  and  this  is  readily  done  wfth 

your  knife,  placing  the  point  of  it  between  the  bark  and  w  Mod 

at  one  end,  and  so  pull  o^  the  woody  part,  which  will  ref.dtty 

part  from  the  bark ;  thee  quickly  examine  the  inside  to  ree  U 

the  internal  eye  of  the  bud  be  left ;  for  if  there  appears  %.  sma) 

bole,  the  eye  is  gone  with  the  wood,  and  is  therefore  useless  . 

take  another  ;  but  if  the H  he  no  hole,  the  bud  is  good,  and  ir 

to  be.  immediately  inserted  in  the  stock  $  observing  for  the  re* 

ception  of  the  bud,  to  raifte  gently  with  the  haft  of  your  knife 

the  bark  of  the  stock  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  slit, 

from  the  cross  cut  above,  and  directly  introduce  the  bod  with 

the  bark-side  outward,  inserting  it  gently  in  between  the  ba:rk 

and  the  wood,  placing  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  with  the  eye 

of  the  bud  in  the  middle,  and  with  its  central  point  upwards ; 

observing,  if  the  bud  be  too  long  for  the  incision  in  the  stock, 

shorten  it  accordingly,  when  inserted,  by  a  dean  cut  of  the 

knife,  so  as  to  make  it  slip  in  readily,  and  lie  perfectly  close 

in  every  part. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  bud,  let  the  stock  in  that  part  l)e  Ifudie- 
diately  bound  round  with  a  string  of  new  bass  mat,  beginning 
a  little  below  the  cut,  and  proceeding  upwards,  drawing  it  closely 
round  to  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  slit ;  but  be  sure 
to  miss  the  eye  of  the  bud,  bringing  the  tying  close  to  it  below 
and  above,  only  just  leaving  the  eye  of  (he   bud  open  ;  tying 
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tke  bandage  close  and  neatly ;  and  this  finishes  the  work  for 
Mie  present 

In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  inoculation  is  performed 
the  bnds  will  have  united  with  the  stock,  which  is  discoverable 
by  the  bud  appearing  plump ;  and  those  that  have  not  taken 
will  appear  black  and  decayed  :  therefore  let  the  bandages  ol 
those  which  have  taken  be  loosened  $  and  this  Is  done  in  order 
to  give  free  course  to  the  sap,  that  the  bud^  according  as  it 
swells,  may  not  be  pinched  5  for  were  the  bandages  suffered  to 
remain  as  first  tied,  they  would  cramp  the  buds,  and  spoil  them. 
To  prevent  this,  it  would  be  most  adviseable  to  loosen  them 
all  in  about  three  weeks,  or,  at  farthest,  a  month  after  budding : 
which  concludes  the  work  till  next  March  5  as  until  which  time 
the  bud  remains  dormant,  then  it  shoots  forth  with  vigour. 
.  At  that  time,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  March,  you  are  co  observe^ 
tnat  as  the  heads  of  the  stocks  are  still  remaining,  they  must 
then  be  cut  down  n  ar  the  place  of  inoculation,  that  the  whole 
nourishment  rouy  go  to  that  part,  for  the  c^rowth  of  the  advanc* 
ing  bud  shoot  to  form  the  future  tree  >  therefore,  observing  to 
cut  down  or  head  eacti  stock  either  about  a  hand's  breadth 
above  the  iusertion  of  the  bud  ;  and  this  part  of  the  stock  left 
above,  may  remain  till  next  spring ;  and  will  *^t7s  thereto  to 
tie,  for  support,  the  main  sh^'ut,  which  the  bud  o5  inoculation 
makes  the  nrst  summer ;  or  you  may  head  the  stock  down  at 
once  almost  close  near  the  bud,  or  but  a  little  above,  cutting 
behind  it  in  a  slanting  manner  upward.  See  new-budded  trees 
in  March,  &c. 

After  this  heading  down  of  the  stocks,  the  bnds  will  soon 
after  push  forth  stiongly,  one  shoot  from  each,  generally  ad- 
vancing in  strong  growth,  two  or  three  feet  long  the  sam« 
year. 

The  most  general  season  to  bud  or  inoculate  is  from  about 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  this  month,  till  near  the  same  timt 
in  August,  according  to  the  forwardness  in  growth  of  the  shoots 
of  the  different  trees  you  would  bud  fiom  ;  and  this  you  may 
always  easily  know  by  trying  the  buds ;  and  when  they  will 
readily  part  fr  m  the  wood,  as  above-mentioned  in  the  work. 
It  is  then  the  proper  time  to  bud  the  several  kinds  of  fruity 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  grow  by  that  method. 

JEKomiue  the  Treei  which  were  budded  Icui  Summer. 

Look  over  the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer,  anJ 
let  all  the  shoots  that  arise  from   the  stock,  besides  the  bud 
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thoot,  be  displaced }  for  these  would  rob  the  proper  shoot  o 
tome  DoorishineDt 

The  bads  will  now  have  made  vigorous  shoots  ;  if  any  seem 
to  require  support^  let  them  now  be  |  roperly  secured,  either 
with  stakes,  or  tied  to  that  part  of  the  stock  left  above  the  bodt 
when  headed  down. 

Crf'ttjfec*  MTt€$, 

Grafted  trees  should  also  be  at  times  looked  over,  in  order 
to  displace  all  such  shoots  as  are  at  any  time  produced  from 
the  stocks,  &c. 

Examine  also  if  any  of  the  grafts  have  made  such  vigorous 
shoots  as  to  require  support,  and  let  them  be  secured. 

Transplant  seedHng  Firs. 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  thin  and  transplant  8om«>  of 
the  choicest  kinds  of  seedling  firs  and  pines. 

But  this  b  to  be  understood  principally  where  the  plants 
Stand  very  thick  in  the  seed*  Led,  and  it  is  better  (though  at 
this  season  it  is  attended  with  trouble)  than  to  suffer  them  all 
to  remain  in  the  seed-bed  till  the  spring,  because,  where  they 
stand  very  thick,  they  would  be  apt  to  draw,  and  spoil  one 
another. 

They  will  succeed  very  well  when  transplanted  at  this  time, 
but  require  particular  care  to  shade  and  water  them. 

Beds  must  be  prepared  for  them  about  three  or  four  feet 
broad  j  the  surface  mcst  be  raked  even,  and  then  put  in  the 
plants  about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  let  them  be  im- 
mediatelv  gently  watei^d. 

The  plants  roust  be  shaded  every  day  from  the  sun,  until 
they  have  taken  root :  and  this  must  not  be  omiited,  otherwise 
the  full  sun  would  soon  exhaust  their  essentials  of  vegetation  } 
and  let  them  also  be  duly  supplied  with  proper  waterings  in  dry 
weather }  both  till  fresh-rooted,  and  afterwards  occasionally  -, 
but  always  moderately. 

They  will  soon  take  root,  provided  they  are  duly  treated  as 
above  directed  ;  and  will  get  some  strength  by  Michaelmas,  to 
enable  them  to  endure  the  cold  in  winter ;  and  those  which 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  will  have  more  room  to  proceed  in  a 
stronger  growth,  giving  them  directly  a  good  watering,  as  soon 
as  the  others  are  thinned  out,  to  settle  the  loosened  earth  close 
about  their  roots  ;  and  they  will  be  mostly  of  proper  growth 
for  planting  out  as  above,  in  autumn  or  following  spring. 

But^  to  repeat  the  caution,  be  sure  to  let  such  see&ngs  as 
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are  transplanted  at  this  time  be  properly  shsidc/  froui  (he  sua 
or  all  wUl  be  bst 

Inoculate  and  lay  curious  Shrubs, 

Inoculate  roses.  This  is  to  he  nnderstobd  principally  of  some 
of  the  corioos  kinds,  suck  as  ihe  moss  Provence,  and  others 
that  seMom  produce  snekers,  or  at  least  bnt  yery  sparingly  ;  for 
It  is  by  suckers  irom  the  root  that  most  of  the  common  kinds 
of  roses  are  propagated. 

Therefore  such  kinds  of  roses  as  send  up  no  suckers  may  be 
propagated  by  inoculation,  and  this  is  the  proper  time. 

The  bndding  is  to  be  |>erformed  upon  stocks  raised  from  rose 
snckers  that  have  been  transplanted,  from  any  of  the  common 
kinds. 

Some  sorts  of  roses  as  do  not  produce  suckers  may  also  be 
propagated  by  layers  which  should  be  layed  in  the  autumn  sea- 
son ;  or  some  of  the  same  year*s  shoots  may  be  layed  at  Mid- 
summer and  the  beginning  of  this  mouth  >  and  they  will  some- 
times be  rooted  by  Michaelmas. 

Jasmines  of  some  particular  sorts  being  propagated  princi- 
pally by  budding,  such  as  the  Italian  aud  some  other  carious 
kinds,  may  now  be  performed  in  general  any  time  this  month  > 
the  common  white  Jasmine  is  the  proper  stock  opon  which  to 
bud  most  of  the  sorts. 

Some  of  the  curious  sorts  of  Jasmines  may  also  be  propaga- 
ted by  layers,  but  which  should  generally  be  laid  in  the  spring, 
the  ycung  branches  of  the  last  year  ;  or  if  some  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  year  be  layed  in  June,  and  beginning  of  this 
month,  they  will  sometimes  put  out  the  roots  the  same  season, 
well  rooted  by  autumn. 

And  some  of  the  curious  sorts  may  also  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  particularly  that  called  the  Cape  Jasmine  ;  but  these 
should  be  planted  in  pots  plunged  in  a  hot- bed.  This  sort  must 
be  kept  in  the  green-house  all  winter. 

This  is  also  the  proper  time  to  inoculate  many  other  curious 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  occasionally  propagated 
by  that  process. 

Watering, 

Watering  in  very  dry  weather  must  still  be  duly  practised  in 
the  seed-beds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  &o. 

These  beds  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  small  young  seedlings* 
will,  in  a  very  dry  time,  require  to  be  watered,  at  least  once 
every  two  or  three  days  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  t9 
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the  growth  of  the  yoong  plants  in  general ;  bot  let  the  wtAer^ 
ings  be  done  ivith  moderation  $  not  to  water  too  heavily,  or  tm 
give  too  much  at  any  one  time. 

Cleaning  and  regulating  ike  Nursery, 

Should  continue  proper  care  to  keep  the  nursery  deaa  and 
IB  decent  regular  order :  let  weeds  be  diligently  eradicated 
wherever  they  appear  in  advancing  growth ;  and  particularly  in 
the  seed-beds  of  small  young  plants  of  any  kind. 

Nothing  is  so  destructive  in  seed-beds  as  large  weeds ;  they 
snould  be  therefore  always  taken  out  with  care,  before  they  grow 
to  any  great  head  ;  for  if  permitted  to  grow  considerably,  and 
continue  in  a  large  over-running  growth^  they  will  do  the  yoang 
trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind  more  injury  in  two  or  three  weeks 
at  this  season,  than  they  would  be  able  to  recover  in  twelve 
months. 

Let  tne  nursery  in  general  be  kept  always  as  clean  as  possible 
from  weeds  ^  for  this  will  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the 
plants,  but  it  also  looks  well  to  sei  a  nursery  clean. 

When  weeds  appear  between  rows  of  transplanted  trees,  such 
may  be  at  all  times  easily  and  expeditiously  destroyed,  by  ap- 
plying a  good  sharp  hoe  to  them  in  dry  days. 

One  thing  is  to  be  particularly  observed  in  the  article  of 
weeds ;  viz.  not  to  suffer  them  in  any  part  of  the  nursery  to 
stand  to  perfect  their  seeds,  for  was  that  permitted,  the  seeds 
would  shed  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  seven 
year*s  crop. 


►  ^•^^^<<>»^^^.^^^'»^>^<'^^S#^< 
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Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

Orange  and  lemon- trees  should  now  be  well  attended  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  in  order  to  supply  them  with  water  at  leusttwo 
or  three  times  a  week  ;  or  sometimes  every  day  in  very  hot  dry 
weather. 

Where  any  orange  and  lemon- trees  have  now  a  great  crop  of 
yoong  fruit  set  upon  them,  should  be  looked  over  with  atten* 
tion,  in  order  to  thin  the  fruit,  where  they  are  produced  const* 
derably  too  close  to  one  another  in  clusters. 
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ill  doing  this,  mind  to  thin  them  regularly,  leaving  no  fruit 
too  near  to  one  another  in  clusters  ;  and  let  tlie  number  of  fruit 
on  the  difierent  trees  be  proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the 
particular  strength  and  growth  of  each,  leaving,  however,  a 
plentiful  snpply  in  moderation ;  thinning  them  only  where  in 
dusters,  and  wliere  very  thickly  set ;  and  generally  leave  the 
principal  supply  chiefly  on  such  shoots  or  branches  as  have 
apparently  strength  enough  to  bring  them  to  some  tolerable  pro- 
per size ;  and  let  the  number  of  fruit  on  each  branch  be  pro- 
portioned accordingly,  being  careful  to  leave  tiie  forwardcsr, 
mo6t  promising,  and  best- placed  fruit,  not  too  many  on  a  weak- 
ly tree,  and  observe  a  proper  medium  in  general. 

Those  trees  which  have  now  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit  set 
upon  them  may  be  divested  of  all  flowers  that  afterwards  make 
their  appearance,  if  wanted  for  domestic  occasions,  so  as  there 
may  be  no  unnecessary  growth  to  exhaust  the  nouribhment 
which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  new- set 
fruit. 

Refreshing  the  Orange  and  Lemon-  Tree  Tubs  wiik  new 

Earth. 

Where  the  pots  or  fubs  of  orange-trees  were  not  lately  re- 
freshed with  some  new  earth  applied  to  the  top  a  small  depth 
in  the  former  months,  that  work  should  now  be  perfornu  d  ;  it 
will  be  of  great  use  in  forwarding  the  growth  of  the  new  set  fniit, 
and  it  will  also  greatly  enliven  the  plants,  and  do  ihem  much 
good. 

In  doing  this  take  care  to  loouen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the 
pots  or  tubs  to  a  little  depth,  and  take  some  out ;  then  fill  it 
op  again  directly  with  fresh  earth,  and  give  it  some  water. 

Propagate  various  Exoti4:s  by  Cuttings,  Sfc. 

plant  cuttings  or  slips  of  myrtles,  to  propagate  them  ;  also 
geraniums  and  African  sages,  cistuses,  and  several  other  exotic 
shrubs^  which  pay  be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of  the 
Toung  shoots  thereof  any  time  in  this  month  {  but  if  done  tho^ 
beginning  of  the  months  there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  theii 
succeeding. 

Several  sorts  will  readily  take  root  in  common  earth,  with^ 
out  the  assistance  of  artificial  warmth,  and  particularly  moat 
d  the  shrubby  kinds  of  geran'.ums  $  but  all  the  torts  of  cutting 
nay  be  greatly  forwarded  if  planted  in  pots,  and  plvnged  io  a 
moderate  hot- bed.  > 
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In  choosiDg  the  cuttiogs,  &c.  let  them  be  taken  from  such 
trees  as  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  shoot  freely.  Choose  pro* 
per  shoots ;  these  should  now  be  principally  of  the  same  snra^ 
ner*s  growth,  taking  them  off  in  proper  lengths*  about  three^ 
four,  or  five,  to  six,  or  eight  inches  ;  bat  the  myrtle  cuttings 
not  more  than  about  three  or  foor  inches  long ;  and  the  jsera- 
niums  may  be  five,  six,  or  eight  inches,  or  more. 

Having  procured  such  cuttings  as  above,  let  the  leaves  be 
taken  off  more  than  half  way  up,  and  then  plant  them. 

But  although  the  above  cuttings,  and  several  others  of  the 
hardier  sorts  of  green-house  shrubs,  will  take  root  without  the 
help  of  artificial  heat,  and  particularly^  as  above  hinted,  all  the 
shrubby  kind  of  geraniums,  also  the  myrtles,  &c.  which  will 
grow  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  common  earth  ;  yet,  if  planted  in  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat,  either  of  any  common  hot- bed, 
or  the  bark- bed  in  the  stove,  &o-  it  would  greatly  forward  their 
rootiDg. 

However,  when  a  hot-bed  cannoi  be  readily  obtained,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  propagate  the  myrtle,  geranium,  or  any 
other  of  the  common  green-house  shrubs,  by  cuttings,  let  some 
wide  earthen  garden- pans,  or  otherwise  large  pots  of  rich  light 
earth  be  prepared* 

Into  those  pots  let  the  cuttings  be  planted,  at  about  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  apart,  according  to  their  size  of  growth,  and  the 
quantity  intended  of  the  different  sorts  of  plants;  inserting 
each  cutting  two  thirds  into  the  earth  j  or  small  myrtle  cuttings 
within  an  inch  of  their  tops ;  others  of  larger  sizes  inserted  with 
the  tops,  two>  three,  or  four  inches  above  >  but  the  geraniums, 
and  some  others  of  similar  growth,  will  succeed  by  much  larger 
cuttings  than  myrtles,  and  other  hard  wooded  shrubby  kinds. 

As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  give  a  moderate  watering,  and 
this  settles  the  earth  close  about  every  plant. 

Then  immediately  place  the  pots  either  in  one  of  the  common 
garden-frames,  and  put  oh  the  lights,  or  you  may  cover  down 
dach  pot  with  a  hand  or  bell  glass. 

After  this  the  cuttings  are  to  be  occasionally  shaded  with 
single  mats,  in  the  middle  of  hot  days  when  the  sun  «hines,  till 
they  are  rooted,  and  must  be  moderately  watered,  ' 

But^  as  befone  observed,  the  cuttings  of  most  sorts  of  gera* 
vinros  in  particular,  beinff  planted  either  in  a  shady  border,  or 
in  pots  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  or  occasionally  sliaded| 
they  will  mostly  soon  strike  root,  and  grow  freely  at  top. 

It  is  the  best  method  to  plant  the  myrtles  and  all  other  cut- 
tings and  slips  of  green-house  plants  in  pots,  &c  ;  and  then. 
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they  should  not  happen  to  be  well  rooted  before  tvinter,  the 
!>ts  with  the  cuttings  can  be  moved  into  the  green-house. 

For  some  farther  particalars  io  planting  myrtle  cuttings^  see 
mte. 

Plant  Cuttings,  8fc,  of  tfuccitlent  Plants. 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  plant  cnttings  and  slips  of  most 
inds  of  sncculent  plants. 

Particularly  euphorbiums;  all  the  sorts  of  ficoideses  ar.d 
idums,  with  the  torch  thistle  :  and  the  other  kinds  of  ccreuses, 
id  also  the  Indian  fig ;  and  many  other  succnlent  kinds. 

The  method  of  propagating  these  kinds  of  plants  is  easy 
nough  $  it  is  done  principally  by  cuttings  $  and  the  management 
I  theni  is  this  : — 

In  the  first  place^  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  cuttings 
f  many  of  these  kinds  of  plants  will  take  root  tolerably  free 
I  a  bed  or  pots  of  light  compost,  without  the  help  of  artificial 
eat  5  bnt  yet  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  hot-bed  would  make 
lem  more  certainly  take  root,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time ; 
ither  placed  in  a  bark-bed  of  a  hot-house,  &c.  or  upon  any 
>mmon  hot-bed,  either  made  of  dung  or  tan-bark  ;  the  latter 
i  the  best  5  but  where  that  is  not,  dung  will  do.  Make  a  bed 
>r  a  frame,  or  some  hand-glasses,  and  cover  the  dung  four  or 
ve  inches  deep  with  light  earth,  or  with  old  tan-bark. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  many  of  the  succulent  plants 
Ififer  widely  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  no  particular  length 
Bin  be  properly  assigned  the  cnttings,  but  must  be  taken  as 
ley  can  be  found,  from  two  or  three  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
iches  in  lengthy  according  to  the  growth  of  the  particular 
lants. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  cuttings,  let  them  with  a  sharp  knife 
e  separated  at  one  cut,  from  the  inother-plant,  or  some  sorts 
lipped  off,  and  then  be  immediately  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the 
reen  house,  &c.  out  of  the  sun,  till  ihe  bottom,  or  cut  part 
le  dried  or  healed  over  3  because,  if  they  were  to  be  planted 
lefore  that  was  effected,  the  moisture  from  the  wound  would« 
a  the  very  succulent  kinds,  rot  the  cutting  in  that  part. 

When  they  have  lain  a  few  days,  or  probably,  in  some  of  the 
Qost  succulent  kinds,  a  week  or  more,  they  will  be  in  proper 
»rder  for  planting :  let  soure  pots  be  filled  with  dry  light  com- 
)ost ;  this  being  done,  plant  the  cuttings  in  the  pots,  several 
n  each  of  the  smaller  cuttings,  or  in  some  larger  sorts,  phnt 
hem  singly  in  small  pots,  and  close  the  earth  well  abotit 
hem* 
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In  ckootiog  the  cnttbgs,  &c.  let  them  be  Uken  from  sach 
trees  as  are  ^altby  and  strong,  and  shoot  frtdj.  Choose  pro- 
per  shoots ;  these  should  now  be  principally  of  tlie  same  snra<« 
ner*s  growth,  taking  them  off  in  proper  lengths,  about  three* 
fonr,  or  five,  to  six,  or  eight  inches  $  bnt  the  myrlie  cuttings 
not  more  than  about  three  or  four  inches  long ;  and  the  leera- 
niums  may  be  five,  six,  or  eight  inches,  or  more. 

Having  procured  such  cuttings  as  above,  let  the  leaves  be 
taken  off  more  than  half  way  up,  and  then  plant  them. 

But  although  the  above  cuttings,  and  several  others  of  the 
hardier  sorts  of  ereen-house  shrubs,  will  take  root  without  the 
help  of  artificial  heat,  and  particularly,  as  above  hinted,  all  the 
shrubby  kind  of  geraniams,  also  the  myrtles,  &c.  which  will 
grow  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  common  earth  ;  yet>  if  planted  in  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat,  either  of  any  common  hot- bed, 
or  the  bark-bed  in  the  stove,  &o-  it  would  greatly  forward  their 
rooting. 

However,  when  a  hot-bed  cannov  be  readily  obtained,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  propagate  the  mvrtle,  geranium,  or  any 
other  of  the  common  green-house  shrubs,  by  cuttings,  let  some 
wide  earthen  garden- pans,  or  otherwise  large  pots  of  rich  light 
earth  be  prepared* 

Into  those  pots  let  the  cuttings  be  planted,  at  about  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  apart,  according  to  their  size  of  growth,  and  the 
quantity  intended  of  the  different  sorts  of  plants;  inserting 
each  cutting  two  thirds  into  the  earth  5  or  small  myrtle  cuttings 
within  an  inch  of  their  tops ;  others  of  larger  sizes  inserted  with 
the  tops,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  above  5  bnt  the  geraniums, 
and  some  others  of  similar  growth,  will  succeed  by  much  larger 
cuttings  than  myrtles,  and  other  hard  wooded  shrnbby  kinds. 

As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  give  a  moderate  watering,  and 
this  settles  the  earth  close  about  every  plant 

Then  immediately  place  the  pots  either  in  one  of  the  common 
garden-frames,  and  put  on  the  lights,  or  you  may  cover  down 
ctech  pot  with  a  hand  or  bell  glass. 

After  this  the  cuttings  are  to  be  occasionally  shaded  with 
single  mats,  in  the  middle  of  hot  days  when  the  sun  «hines,  till 
they  are  rooted,  and  must  be  moderately  watered,  ' 

But,  as  befoce  observed,  the  cuttings  of  most  sorts  of  gera- 
mums  in  particular,  beinff  planted  either  in  a  shady  border,  or 
in  pots  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  or  occasionally  shaded, 
they  will  mostly  soon  strike  root,  and  grow  freely  at  top. 

It  is  the  best  method  to  plant  the  myrtles  and  all  other  cut- 
tings and  slips  of  green-house  plants  in  pots,  &c  ;  and  then. 
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if  they  shonld  not  happen  to  be  well  rooted  before  «v'iuter,  the 
pots  with  the  cuttings  can  be  mo?ed  into  the  green-house. 

For  some  further  particulars  in  planting  myrtle  cuttings^  see 
June. 

Plant  Cuttings,  8fc,  of  succulent  Plants* 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  and  slips  of  most 
kinds' of  succulent  plants. 

,  Particularly  euphorbiums ;  all  the  soils  of  iicoideses  and 
tedums,  with  the  torch  thistle  :  and  the  other  kinds  of  ccreuses, 
and  also  the  Indian  fig ;  and  many  other  succnlent  kinds. 

The  method  of  propagating  these  kinds  of  plants  is  easy 
enough  5  it  is  doae  principally  by  cuttings  ;  and  the  management 
of  theni  is  this  : — 

In  the  first  place^  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  cuttings 
of  many  of  these  kinds  of  plants  will  take  root  tolerably  free 
in  a  bed  or  pots  of  light  compost,  without  the  help  of  artificial 
heat )  but  yet  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  hot-bed  would  make 
them  more  certainly  take  root,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  ; 
either  placed  in  a  bark-bed  of  a  hot-house,  &c.  or  upon  any 
common  hot-bed,  either  made  of  dung  or  tan- bark  ;  the  latter 
is  the  best  3  but  where  that  is  not,  dung  will  do.  Make  a  bed 
for  a  frame,  or  some  hand-glasses,  and  cover  the  dung  four  or 
five  inches  deep  with  light  earth,  or  with  old  tan-bark. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  many  of  the  succulent  plants 
differ  widely  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  no  particular  length 
can  be  properly  assigned  the  cuttings,  but  must  be  taken  as 
they  can  be  found,  from  two  or  three  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  particular 
plants. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  cuttings,  let  them  with  a  sharp  knife 
be  separated  at  one  cut,  from  t\\^  inother-plant,  or  some  sorts 
slipped  off,  and  then  be  immediately  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the 
green  house,  &c.  out  of  the  sun,  till  ihe  bottom,  or  cut  part 
be  dried  or  healed  over  3  because,  if  they  were  to  be  planted 
before  that  was  effected,  the  moisture  from  the  wound  would, 
in  the  very  succulent  kinds,  rot  the  cutting  in  that  part. 

When  they  have  lain  a  few  days,  or  probably,  in  some  of  the 
most  succulent  kinds>  a  week  or  more,  they  will  be  in  proper 
order  for  planting  :  let  so»e  pots  be  filled  with  dry  light  com- 
post ;  this  being  done,  plant  the  cuttings  in  the  pots,  several 
in  each  of  the  smaller  cuttings,  or  in  some  larger  sorts,  plant 
Chem  singly  in  small  pots,  and  close  the  earth  well  iib(rtit 
them. 
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FhcD  immediately  plunge  the  pots  to  tbeir  rims,  eitber  io 
the  hot-bouse  bark- bed,  or  in  a  common  hot- bed,  under  the 
glasses,  and  shade  them  with  mats,  in  the  middle  of  sunny 
days,  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted^  and  give  now  and  then  a  little 
water. 

Bgt  as,  in  default  of  a  hot-bed,  many  of  the  green-honse 
fiiccalent  cuttings  will  take  root  in  any  common  light  earth, 
they  may  either  be  planted  in  such,  or  in  pots,  plunging  these 
into  the  earth,  and  cover  them  either  with  hand-glasses,  or  a 
frame  and  gasses,  managing  them  as  above. 

Likewise  suckers  of  sucrulept  exotics  may 'be  planted  now, 
st.ch  as  those  of  aloes  and  many  other  sorts,  in  pots  of  light 
soil ;  watered  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  till  they  strike 
fresh  root. 

Watering  and  cleaning  the  Chreen-house  Plants. 

In  dry  weather,  the  green-house  plants  in  general  should  be 
very  duly  supplied  with  watery  as  the  earth  in  the  pots,  &c. 
will  now  dry  very  fast,  and  require  to  be  often  moistened. 

Some  of  these  plants  will  require  a  little  water,  in  dry  wea* 
ther  every  day ;  particularly  the  plants  in  small  [>ots.  Others 
will  need  a  refreshment  every  other  day ;  and  some  once  i& 
three  or  fonr  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  (liferent  pots 
or  tubs,  and  as  they  are  less  or  more  exposed  to  the  sun.  Let 
them,  therefore,  be  looked  over  every  day,  and  let  such  as  want 
water  be  accordingly  supplied  with  that  article. 

But  let  this  be  now  particularly  observed  in  such  places  where 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  full  sun  ;  for  in  such  a  situation 
the  plants  will  want  to  be  very  often  watered,  or  mostly  every 
day  when  very  hot  weather. 

Let  the  plants  bft  cleared  from  decayed  leaves  ;  and  let  all 
the  pots  and  tubs  be  also  kept  always  very  clean  and  neat, 
clearing  away  all  rising  weeds,  and  any  sorts  of  loose  litter ; 
and  loosen  and  freshen  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pots^ 

Shifting  into  larger  Pots, 

Where  ak*.y  of  the  green-house  plants,  young  or  old,  are  in 
want  of  larger  pots,  they  must  still  be  removed  into  such. 

In  performing  this  operation,  mind  to  take  the  plant  out  of 
the  present  pot,  with  the  bail  entire  ;  and  then,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  pare  off  any  decayed  or  dry  matted  roots  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  ball  of  earth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  a 
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little  of  the  cmtward  old  earthy  both  from  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  ball. 

The  bail  being  thus  trimmed,  set  the  plant  immediately  in 
the  larger  pot,  and  fill  ap  all  around  with  some  fresh  earth,  and 
then  give  some  water. 

The  pot»  are  then  to  be  removed  to  a  somewhat  shady  situ- 
ationi  not  immediately  under  trees,  8lc.  but  where  the  plants 
may  enjoy  the  free  air  above,  and  umbrous  protection  from  the 
sun  in  the  great  heat  of  the  day )  and  supply  them  with  proper 
waterings. 

X^oosenifiip  and  giving  iomt  fresh  Earth  to  the  Pots  in 

ffeneraL 

At  this  time  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  earth  in  all  the 
pots  and  tubs;  and  where  it  is  inclinable  to  bind,  let  the  sur- 
face be  carefully  loosened  to  a  little  depth,  breaking  the  earth 
small  with  the  hand  ;  and  add,  at  the  same  time,  if  not  lately 
done  in  any  of  the  preceding  months,  a  little  sprinkling  of  fresh 
earth,  and  then  lay  the  surface  smooth. 

This  little  dressing  will  do  the  plants,  at  this  time^  more 
good  than  many  people  might  think  ;  but  in  particular  to  such 
plants  as  are  in  small  pots 

But  this  might  now  be  practised  on  all  the  pots  and  tubs  in 
general,  and  it  would  very  much  refresh  all  the  different  sorts 
of  plants^  and  have  a  neat  appearance  of  good  culture. 

Propagate  Green-house  Plants  by  Layers, 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  make  layers  of  many  kinds  of 
shrubby  exotics  of  the  green*h«use.  Let  it  be  observed  it  is 
the  shoots  of  the  summer's  g*'owth  that  are  the  most  proper 
parts  to  lay  now. 

Many  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  that  method,  and  a  trial 
may  now  be  made  on  such  kinds  as  you  desire  to  increase ; 
but  let  it  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

By  that  method  you  may  propagate  myrtles,  jasmines^  pome- 
granates^ oleanders^  granadillas,  and  such-like  shrubs. 

Bvd  Orange  and  Lemon-trees. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month 
you  may  begin  to  bud  orange  and  lemon-trees. 

These  trees  are  propagated  by  inoculating  them  upon  stocks 
failed  from  the  kernels  of  their  fruit  procured  in  the  spring  ; 
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and  such  as  are  foood  in  rotten  fruit  are  as  good  as  any  for  this 
purpose. 

These  kernels  most  be  sown  in  the  spring  (that  is,  in  March 
or  April),  in  pots  of  rich  earth  ',  then,  in  order  to  forward  the 
vegetation  of  the  seed,  that  the  plants  may  soon  come  up,  and 
advance  in  a  clean  free  growth  several  inches  high  the  same 
year,  it  is  adviseable  to  have  the  pots  plunged  in  a  hot- bed  i  and 
in  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  at  farthest,  the  plants  will  come  op, 
when  they  must  be  allowed  some  air  and  water  at  times ;  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the  plants  are  up,  they  may  be 
transplanted  singly  into  small  pots,  or  may  remain  till  next 
spring,  if  very  small,  and  not  growing  very  thick  toge- 
ther. 

They  must  be  planted  singly,  inU/  half-penny  or  three-farth- 
ing pots,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  some  water ;  the  said 
pots  are  to  be  lounged  into  a  new  hot-bed,  observing  to  give 
air  by  raising  the  glasses  behind,  and  shade  them  in  the  middle 
of  sunny  days  5  the  glasses  are  to  be  kept  over  them  constant- 
ly, till  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  August  -,  but  observ- 
ing as  the  plants  rise  in  height,  to  raise  the  frame,  that  they 
may  have  full  liberty  to  shoot  1  but  in  August,  as  above  said« 
they  are  to  be  exposed  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  :  this  must 
S>e  done  by  raising  the  glasses  to  a  good  height,  and  afterwards 
taking  them  quite  away. 

With  this  management,  you  may  raise  them  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  (especially  the  second  year),  by  the 
middle  of  August  they  must  be  removed  into  the  green-bouse 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  Michaelmas,  placing  them  near 
the  windows,  and  there  to  remain  all  winter. 

Then  in  the  spring  (tliat  is,  about  March  or  April),  it  will 
be  of  much  advantage  to  shift  them  into  large  pots  -,  then  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  managed  as  above,  it  would 
bring  them  forward  greatly  >  but  observing  to  begin  in  the 
latter  end  of  May  to  harden  them  to  the  air,  and  to  let  them 
enjoy  the  free  air  more  fully  m  June  and  July  ;  and  then  ex- 
posed wholly  thereto  in  August,  that  they  may  harden  in  a  pro- 
per degree  before  winter. 

The  yonng  plants,  thus  managed,  will  in  the  second  or  third 
summer,  be  fit  to  be  inoculated,  which  must  be  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  in  July,  or  first  week  in  August :  at  the  time  of 
budding  it  will  be  proper  to  take  tliem  into  a  green* house,  or 
where  they  can  be  defended  from  too  much  rain,  and  enjoy  the 
light,  and  plenty  of  air.  When  in  the  green-house,  &c;  it  will 
be  proper  to  torn  that  side  of  the  plants  wherein  the  bod   is 
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inserted  from  the  snn ;  and^  when  the  sun  shines  freely  upon 
the  plants,  it  will  be  proper  to  screen  them  with  mats  during 
the  greatest  beat. 

Bat  in  order  to  make  the  buds  take  more  freely,  you  may 
plunge  the  pots  bto  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark  a  fort- 
night-or  three  weeks,  made  in  a  glass-case,  or  green-house,  or 
any  deep  bark  pit  which  can  be  occasionally  defended  at  top 
with  glasses,  giving  plenty  of  free  air  ;  but  removing  them  oat 
of  the  bark-bed,  after  remaining  therein  the  above  time. 

The  plants  mnst  be  kept  in  the  green-house  all  winter  |  but 
in  spring,  abbut  the  month  of  March  or  April,  it  would  t>e  of 
essential  advantage  to  prepare  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  a  glass* 
case,  made  with  tan-bark^  if  it  can  be  had  }  if  not,  a  bed  of 
hot  dung,  and  lay  some  earth,  or  rather  tan  thereon,  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  :  into  either  of  these  beds,  the  pots  are  to  be  plung- 
ed ;  observing  at  this  time,  to  cut  the  head  of  the  stock  off  two 
or  three  indies  above  the  bud.  In  this  bed  they  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  fresh  air  admitted  every  day,  by  rais* 
ing  or  sliding  some  of  the  glasses  a  little  way  open.  By  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  the  buds  will  have  made  shoots 
perhaps  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  sometimes  two  feet  long, 
or  more  ;  at  which  time  you  must  allow  them  more  and  more 
free  air  every  day  $  and  so  begin  in  August  to  expose  them 
fully,  to  harden  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  in  the  green* 
bouse  all  winter  among  the  other  plants. 

Any  young  orange  or  lemon-trees,  or  other  foieign  trees  or 
shrubby  plants  from  Italy,  &c.  that  were  planted  in  the  spring, 
and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed  in  a  glass-case,  &c.  to  forward  their 
rooting,  and  production  of  top  shoots,  should  now  have  a  large 
portion  of  free  air  admitted,  frequently  watered,  and  in  very 
hot  sunny  days  be  moderately  shaded. 


'^»^>r#»^»»<^^<^<>»i^».^»^»^>»»J<tf^»#^i^»< 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Evert  calm  and  clear  day,  admit  air  freely  into,  the  hot- 
house. 

For  now,  as  the  pine^apples  in  particular  will  begin  to  ripen, 
fresh  air  is  a  very  necessary  article.    This  is  needful  to  improve 
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the  flavour  of  the  ripening  frnit,  and  also  to  promote  tlie  growtk 
of  those  which  are  still  swelling,  and  will  proye  materially  be« 
neiicial  to  the  exotics  in  general  of  this  department  So  Ihal 
at  this  season,  let  the  glasses  be  drawn  open  some  considerable 
width,  increasing  the  portion  of  air  as  the  heat  of  the  day  ad« 
ranees. 

The  pines  must  also,  in  general,  be  very  duly  supplied  with 
water.  They  will  need  it  pretty  often,  but  let  moderat'an  be 
at  all  times  observed. 

But  in  particular,  such  plants  whose  fruit  is  beginning  to. 
ripen  must  he  very  sparingly  watered  ;  but  it  will,  notwithstan- 
ding, be  proper  to  allow  them  some,  though  too  much  would 
▼ery  much  debase  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Of  propagating  the  Pinc' Apple  Plants, 

Pine-apple  plants  are  propagated  both  by  planting  the  crowo 
or  head  of  leaves  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  fruit,  the  suck- 
ers at  its  base,  and  by  suckers  from  the  root  of  the  old  plants. 
Either  or  all  of  those  methods  are  equally  eligible  ;  each  fruit 
or  apple  produces  at  top  one  crown  or  head,  and  sometimes  se- 
veral small  suckers  at  its  base  ;  and  the  old  plants  mostly  always 
furnish  a  supply  of  bottom  suckers  ;  all  which  prdductions,  be- 
gin detached  and  planted,  take  root  freely,  become  the  proper 
socce^sional  plants,  and  in  two  years  will  produce  fruit  in  full 
perfection  $  and  at  the  same  time  a  progeny  of  crowns  and 
suckers,  as  above,  for  a  further  succession  to  succeed  the  old 
plants,  which  never  produce  fruit  but  once. 

These  several  productions  for  propagation,  either  the  crowns 
at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  sackers  at  bottom,  or  suckers  from  the 
eld  plants,  are  generally  ht  to  take  otf  for  planting  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  ;  and  those  annexed  to  the  fruit  are  to  be  separated  at 
the  time  the  fruit  is  served  at  table,  especially  the  crowns,  and 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  managing  them  as 
hereafter  directed :  and  the  suckers  arising  immediately  from 
the  plants  may  be  taken  off  any  time  when  they  are  arrived  at 
the  proper  state  of  growth  j  which,  like  those  on  the  fruity  is 
also  commonly  about  the  time  the  fruit  has  attained  to  its  due 
perfection  of  ripeness,  or  very  soon  after  j  they  being  generally 
arrived  to  the  due  maturity  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  when  they  are  about  four  or  nve,  to  six  or  seven  inches 
k>ng,  and  their  lower  part  assumes  somewhat  of  a  brown  oo-* 
V)nr. 

But  observing,  that  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  okl  fmitiog 
plants  not  furnishing  bottom  suckers^  or  that  the  sackers  are 
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fvry  small,  and  that  it  is  requiretl  to  have  as  large  a  supply  of 
\auHg  plants  as  possible^  you  may,  as  soon  as  the  fruii  is  cut, 
take  up  the  pots  of  such  plants  out  of  the  bark-bed,  rut  down 
the  leaves  to  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  pull  off  also  the  under 
leaves  round  the  bottom  of  the  plant»  and  then  take  a  little  of 
the  old  eai  th  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  hll  it  up  again  with  some 
fresh  compost  and  give  some  water.  Then  replunge  them  in  a 
tan-bark  or  dung  hot- bed,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  brisk  heat; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  moderately  watered. 

The  old  plants,  with  this  management,  will  soon  put  out 
some  good  suckers  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  to  the  length 
of  about  four,  five,  or  six  inches,  they  are  then  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  mother  plant,  and  prepared  for  planting. 

The  management  of  the  suckers  in  general,  as  also  of  the 
crowns,  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  propagation  and  order 
of  planting,  to  furnish  a  succession  of  new  plants,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  crown  which  arise  upon  the  top  of  the  fruit  and  any 
suckers  at  the  base,  are  to  be  taken  off  when  the  fruit  is  served 
at  table,  separated  by  a  gentle  twist :  then,  if  wanted  for  pro- 
pagation, returned  to  the  gardener's  care  to  prepare  for  plant- 
ing, taking  off  some  of  the  lower  leaves  towards  the  rooting 
part ;  and  then  lay  the  plants  on  a  shelf,  either  iq  a  green- 
bouse,  or  shady  part  of  the  stove,  or  that  of  some  dry  room,  till 
the  part  that  adhered  to  the  fruit  is  perfectly  healed,  which  is 
generally  effected  in  a  few  days,  and  are  then  to  be  planted 
as  below. 

The  root-suckers  should  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  when 
the  lower  end  changes  somewhat  brown,  and  take  off  some  of 
their  under  leaves  ;  then  lay  them  in  a  dry  place  till  the  part 
that  joined  to  the  plant  is  healed  and  become  dry  and  hrm, 
which  will  require  five  or  six  days. 

They  are  then,  both  crowns  and  suckers,  to  be  planted  in  the 
'ollowing  manner  :  — 

Being  furnished  with  some  small  pots,  and  having  some  pro- 
per compost  previously  prepared,  of  light  rich  garden  earth, 
aiellow  surface  loam,  and  rotten  dung,  having  been  all  well  in- 
corporated together,  fill  the  pots  therewith ;  which  done»  let 
one  crown  or  sucker  be  planted  into  each  pot,  fix  it  properly, 
and  let  the  earth  be  well  closed,  and  give  each  a  very  little 
water,  just  to  settle  the  earth  equally  about  the  bottom  of  the 
plants. 

Then  let  the  pots  be  directl      lunged  to  their  rims  in  tk^ 
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bark-bed,  wbich  sboo'd  be  of  a  tolerable  good  heat  to  make 
Ibem  strike. 

Dot  for  want  of  conveaiencet  for  a  bark- bed,  yon  may  make 
a  bot  bed  of  new  horte-daag  to  itrike  the  suckers  and  croimSf 
and  it  it  a  ?ery  good  method. 

This  bed  shooid  be  made  for  one,  two>  or  more  garden 
frames^  accordiDg  to  ihe  number  of  plants.  The  bed  most  be 
made  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  high  of  dang ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  made  pot  on  the  frame  ;  and  in  five  or  six 
days,  or  at  least  whea  the  horning  heat  is  over,  lay  in  as  much 
tan-bark,  either  new  or  M,  or  any  kind  of  dry-earth,  but  tan 
is  preferable,  as  will  dbver  the  bed  all  over,  about  five  or  six 
inches  thick. 

Then  when  the  dung  has  wanned  the  bark  or  earth,  ana 
having  planted  the  crowns  and  suckers  accordingly,  let  the  pota 
be  plunged  in  it  to  their  rims,  and  pot  on  tlie  glasses,  observ- 
ing to  raise  them  a  little  every  day,  to  let  out  the  steam  and 
to  admit  air,  and  shade  them  from  the  mid-  day  sun  j  and  give 
occasional  moderate  waterings. 

They  will  thus  soon  emit  radical  fibres,  strike  root  in  the 
earth,  and  advance  in  growth. 

Care  of  ripe  Pine- Applet,  and  the  Crowns  o/*  them,  for 

Planting. 

As  the  pine-apples  will  now  ripen  apace,  care  sbonld  be  had 
to  gather  them  when  in  due  perfection,  and  before  toe  ripe  ; 
generally  cutting  them  in  a  morning  :  each  with  several  inches 
of  the  stalk,  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at  top,  till  served 
at  Uble. 

Observe,  however,  when  the  pine  apple  is  to  be  eaten,  that 
as  the  crown  of  leaves  which  grows  at  top,  and  any  young 
sockers  at  the  base,  being  proper  for  propagating  the  planU, 
when  taken  from  the  fruit,  they,  if  particularly  wanted  for 
increase,  should  be  saved  in  proper  care,  in  order  for  planting. 

These  generally  make  strong  and  healthy  plants ;  but  be- 
fore the  crowns,  &c.  are  planted,  let  them,  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  frait,  be  laid  in  a  shady  place,  in  the  stove,  or  green- 
honse,  kc.  till  the  tiottom  is  quite  dry,  and  then  planted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  treated  as  directed  above  in  the  general 
management  of  the  crowns  and  suckers. 

Shifting  the  Succesnon  Pine-Apple  Plants. 

Now  shift  the  pines  which  are  to  produce  fruit  next  seasee 
into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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Dot  this  need  not  be  done  till  the  last  week  in  the  month  i 
or  may  with  equal  propriety  be  deferred  till  the  beginning  ol 
Augnst :  however,  if  thought  convenient,  the  first-mentioned 
time,  let  the  pots^  and  a  proper  quantity  of  new  compost,  be 
provided,  and  brought  to  the  place  where  the  plants  are  :  then» 
having  all  things  ready,  let  the  pots  with  the  plants  be  taken 
up  out  of  the  bark-bed,  and  let  them  be  shifted  according  to 
the  following  method  : — 

In  the  first  place  put  some  compost  into  each  new  pot,  to 
the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  indies.  Then  let  each  plant 
be  taken  out  of  its  present  pot,  with  the  ball,  if  possible,  en* 
tire,  and  place  it  immediately  into  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  up 
round  the  ball  with  more  of  the  compost,  and  let  the  top  of  the 
ball  be  also  covered  therewith  an  inch  or  two  deep 

In  this  manner  let  the  whole  be  bhifted,  and  let  them  be 
immediately  gently  watered,  and  then  plunge  them  directly  again 
into  the  bark*  bed* 

But  the  bark- bed  must  be  first  stirred  up  with  a  fork  to  the 
bottom  to  revive  the  declining  heat ',  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving, that  if  the  bark  is  much  wasted,  or  is  become  very 
earthy,  and  not  likely  to  produce  a  due  warmth,  yon  should  add 
about  one-third,  or  at  least  one-fourth  of  new  bark  or  tan,  which 
should  be  previously  provided  in  proper  time  accordingly ;  re- 
moving some  of  the  most  earthy  parts  of  the  old  at  top  of  the 
bed,  throw  in  the  new  tan  ;  fork  up  the  old  and  new  well  toge- 
ther 'y  and  then  let  the  pots  be  plunged  to  their  rims,  and  let 
them  be  placed  in  a  regular  manner  ;  that  is,  place  the  largest 
plants  in  the  back  row,  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  in  front. 

Likewise,  as  above,  the  younger  succession  pines  may  also 
be  occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots.     See  AuguU. 

Care  of  Hothouse  PlanU  in  general. 

Let  the  general  care  both  of  the  pines  and  all  the  other  tender 
exotics  of  the  stove  or  hot-house  be  continued,  as  in  the  two 
former  months  ;  giving  a  large  portion  of  fresh  air  daily,  and 
frequent  waterings^  &c. 

Continue  also  to  propagate,  by  cuttings,  layers,  aud  suckers^ 
such  plants  as  you  would  increase,  plunging  the  pots  thereof  la 
the  bark-bed. 
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ir/n/er  SpirMck, 

Now  prepare  some  good  gcoiiiid^  where  it  was. net  done  last 
month,  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  winter  spinach  -,  and  for  early  and 
general  spring  supply. 

This  must  be  done  some  time  In  the  first  or  second  week  in 
the  month,  not  later ;  though  in  a  warm-lying *rick  giound^  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  sow  in  the  second  week  j  however, 
at  any  rate  do  not  omit  sowing  at  the  above  proper  time,  that 
the  plants  may  attain  an  eligible  good  growth  before  winter  ; 
but  if  sown  much  sooner  in  rich  ground,  they  are  apt  to  get 
l*an:k,  and  sometimes  fly  up  to  seed  before  that  season,  or  early 
ID  spring.  Choose  a  piece  of  rich  mciy«w  ground  for  this  crop, 
that  lies  tolerably  dry  in  winter,  and  open  to  the  winter  suu  ; 
let  this  be  neatly  dug,  and  immediately  sow  the  seed^  and  tread 
it  down  evenly/ and  then  rake  it  into  the  ground. 

Observe,  it  is  the  prickly-  seeded,  or  triangular  leaved  kind 
that  is  to  be  sown  now,  for  plants  of  this  sort  will  best  endure 
t!ie  cold  and  wet  in  winter. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  got  leaves  an  inch  broad, 
or  but  little  more,  they  must  then  be  thinned  and  cleared  from 
weeds.  This  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  small  hoeing^ 
observing  to  thin  the  plants  regularly,  leaving  them  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  from  one  another  ;  Uiey  will  then  have 
proper  room  to  grow  stocky,  and  to  spread  and  gather  strength, 
to  be  able  to  endure  the  cold.  Besides,  when  spinach  is  allow- 
ed room  to  spread  regularly,  th«  plants  will  produce  large  and 
thick  leaves. 

This  crop  will  produce  leaves  for  gathering  the  same  year  in 
October,  N  jvember,  and  during  the  winter,  in  open  weather, 
and  all  the  spring  months  till  M  ay , 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seed. 
Sow  earlv  and  other  caboage^seed^  to  produce  plants  for  the 
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service  of  next  summer.  Also  sow  the  large  autumn  kinds  to 
succeed  the  summer  crops,  and  for  autumu  and  winter  supplj 
the  following  year. 

The  proper  early  sorts  to  sow  now,  are  the  early  dwarf,  early 
and  large  sugar-loaf,  and  Yorkshire  kinds,  and  the  early  Batter- 
sea,  and  Antwerp  cabbage,  &c    See  the  Catalogue, 

But  this  early  seed  must  not  be  sown  until  some  time  be- 
tween the  6th  and  the  12th  of  the  month  ;  nor  must  it  be  sown 
later,  there  being  an  advantage  in  sowing  it  just  at  that  time  ; 
for  was  the  seed  to  be  sown  sooner,  many  of  the  plants  would 
be  apt  to  run  to  seed  in  March ;  and  was  it  to  be  sown  kter 
in  the  month,  the  plants  won''*  «»ot  get  proper  strength  before 
winter. 

Therefore,  at  the  time  mentioned,  dig  an  open  spot  of  rich 
ground,  and  mark  out  beds,  three  feet  six  inches  broad,  then 
sow  the  seed  moderately  thick,  each  sort  separately,  and  imme- 
diately rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  hand. 

Sow  also  the  seed  of  the  large  oblong  hollow,  large  round, 
the  drum,  or  large  fiat-headed  cabbage,  the  long-sided,  and 
other  large  late  kinds,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  for  a  full 
crop  of  large  cabbages,  both  to  succeed  the  early  and  successi- 
onal  months*  crops  of  the  smaller  kinds  next  summer,  and  for 
general  autumn  service  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  for  severu\ 
months  after. 

But  the  seed  of  the  large  late  kinds  may  be  sown  three  or 
four  days  sooner  than  the  Yorkshire  and  other  early  kinds  of 
cabbages,  as  they  are  not  so  apt  to  ran  to  seed  in  the  spring, 
&c. — See  the  Kitchen  Garden  Catalogue, 

Sow  also  red  cabbage,  to  raise  plants  for  cabbaging  in  full 
growth  next  year  in  autumn. 

Likewise,  for  winter  or  spring  eoleworts,  it  will  now  be  pro- 
per to  sow  some  seed  of  the  sugar-loaf  and  Yorkshire  cabbage, 
at  the  time  above-mentioned.     See  Colewoi'ts, 

Broccoli. 

Prepare  some  ground  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  plant 
out  a  successionad  crop  of  broccoli  for  winter  and  next  spring 
supply.  An  open  quarter,  not  shaded  by  trees,  should  be  cho- 
sen ;  and  spread  some  rotten  dung  over  the  piece,  and  dig  it  in 
regularly  a  moderate  spade  deep^  and  this  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  plants. 

These  plants  are  now  to  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  asun- 
der ,  and  allow  the  same  distance  bitween  plant  and  plant  in 
the  row,  and  give  each  plant  a  lit;le  water,  repeating  it  two  or 
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tkree  tinet  id  dry  weather  to  forward  their  rooting,  that  they 
may  acqaire  a  large  growth  before  winter  $  and  they  will  pro* 
dace  fine  large  heads  accordingly,  some  in  winter,  but  in  greater 
perfection  in  the  spring. 

Draw  the  earth  about  the  stems  of  the  broccoli  which  were 
planted  out  last  month ;  for  this  wilt  strengthen  the  plants,  and 
promote  their  growth. 

8tivoy$. 

Finish  planting  savoys  the  beginning  and  middle  of  this  month* 
Plant  them  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  set  the  plants  at  the 
same  distance  from  one  another  in  the  row.  This  plantation 
will  come  in  at  a  good  time,  will  be  handsomely  cabbaged  in 
November,  December,  &c.  and  the  plants  will  continue  in  excel- 
lent order  to  supply  the  table  till  after  Christmas. 

Sowing  Winter  and  Spring  Onions, 

Get  ready  some  ground,  where  It  was  not  done  last  month, 
to  sow  a  good  crop  of  winter  and  spring  onions. 

This  being  the  most  eligible  season  to  sow  the  general  crop 
to  draw  in  young  growth  for  winter  and  spring  service,  and  some 
for  early  heading  summer  onions,  must  be  done  in  the  hrst,  but 
at  farthest  the  second  week  in  the  month  ;  and  for  that  pnrpose 
choose  a  clean  dry-lying  spot ;  and  when  the  ground  is  digged, 
mark  ont  beds  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  broad  ;  then 
sow  the  seed  tolerably  thick,  in  a  regular  manner  ;  then  tread 
it  in,  and  rake  the  ground  evenly,  that  the  seed  may  be  equal- 
ly covered,  and  the  olants  rise  regularly  in  every  part  of  the 
beds. 

The  pkuits  from  this  sowing  will  supply  the  table  with  yoang 
onions  the  early  part  of  winter  and  all  the  spring,  for  salads  and 
other  uses,  and  continue  till  April  or  May  ;  and  if  you  let  some 
of  them  8tand  till  June,  they  will  bulb  and  grow  to  a  tolerable 
size,  but  will  soon  after  run  up  into  stalks  for  seed  ;  so  that  in 
their  bulbing  growth  are  principally  for  present  use  in  that  sea- 
son, as  they  are  not  proper  for  keeping  onions. 

Sow  also  some  Welch  onions,  both  as  substitutes  in  case  the 
others  should  be  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  to  have  a  more 
certain  plentiful  supply ;  for  the  Welch  onions  will  survive  al- 
most the  severest  winter ;  notwithstanding  their  biisdes  wHl 
sometimes  die  down  to  the  ground  in  November,  or  December 
the  roots  remain  sound,  and  new  leaves  will  sprout  up  agldn 
in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the  others  are  decayed. 
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l^X  this  Mrl  be  also  sown  in  beds  as  directed  above,  for  it 
is  the  best  method  ;  then  a  person  can  stand  in  the  alleys  and 
readily  weed  and  clean  the  plants  without  treading  upon 
them. 

These  Welch  onions  nerer  bulb  at  the  roots  ;  but  a i  they 
are  so  very  hardy  as  to  resist  the  hardest  frost  when  the 
common  onions  would  be  all  killed,  it  is  therefore  adviseable 
to  sow  a  few  of  them  every  year  at  this  time,  as  they  will  be 
fouad  to  be  very  useful  to  draw  for  young  ciboules  in  the  months 
of  Marcfa>  April,  and  May,  and  even  continue,  till  the  spring- 
sown  onions  come  in. 

But  it  is  adviseable  also,  to  sow  a  portion  of  each  sort  about 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  late 
supply  in  the  spring,  as  they  will  not  run  so  soon  to  seed  in 
that  season  as  the  others. 

Sow  Carrot  Seed, 

Carrot  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  a  moderate  portion,  to  raise 
some  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter  for  spring  use  ;  sow 
S.omc  in  the  first  week,  but  let  a  farther  supply  for  the  main 
spring  crop  be  sown  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  this  month. 
The  plants  raised  from  these  sowings  will  supply  the  table  at 
an  acceptable  time  the  succeeding  spring. 

Let  this  seed  be  now  sown  in  beds  of  light  meMow  earth. 
Do  not  sow  it  too  thick,  and  take  care  to  rake  it  in  regularly. 

Sowing  Radish  Seed, 

Radish  seed  may  be  sown  twice  this  month  to  raise  a  suc- 
cession of  pMiRts  for  antumn  service.  Sow  it  in  an  opj^  spot ; 
and  in  dry  weather  let  the  ground  be  sometimes  watered.  If 
you  sow  this  seed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September  $ 
and  that  sown  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  would 
be  fit  to  draw  towards  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  tolerably 
good  all  October. 

The  proper  sorts  of  the  common  radish  to  sow  at  this  time, 
for  autumn  crops,  are  the  salmon  or  scarlet  kind,  and  the 
short  top  radish  -,  but  preferably  most  of  the  forme  *  at  this 
season. 

Sow  also  some  of  the  small  white  Italian  turnip-rooted  radish, 
•r  likewise  some  of  the  red  sort,  both  to  come  in  next  month» 
when  they  will  make  a  pretty  variety  at  table,  and  eat  very 
agreeable  in  salads  or  alonef.     Also  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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lAonth  you  may  tow  a  crop  of  black  Spanish  tarnip-radish  (or 
autamn  and  winter. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  Seed, 

Cauliflower  teed  should  be  sown  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  monib,  to  raise  some  plants  to  stand  over  the  winter  ia 
young  growth^  to  produce  the  early  and  general  crop  next  sam- 
mer. 

Tbe  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  some  time  betwee'i  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty- fourth  of  the  month  ;  and  it  must  not 
be  sown  sooner  than  that  time,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  apt 
to  button  (as  it  is  called)  or  flower,  in  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  in  their  infant  state,  in  which  the  flowers  never  exceed 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  button,  and  thereby  you  are  disappoint- 
ed of  having  an  early  crop  in  full  growth  at  the  proper  season  ; 
or  if  sown  later  the  plants  will  not  acquire  a  proper  strength 
to  resist  the  winter's  frost ;  therefore  mark  the  above  time : 
but  the  London  gardeners,  who  raise  prodigious  quantities  for 
public  supply,  generally  sow  their  main  crop  on  a  particular 
day  (the  21  si  of  this  month),  having  from  long  experience 
proved  that  to  be  the  most  eligible  period  of  sowing  this  crop 
of  cauliflowers  for  next  summer's  general  supply. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  more  certain  crop  and  regular  supply 
of  cauliflowers,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  some  seed  at  two 
diflerent  times  this  month. 

The  first  and  main  sowing  must  be  at  the  time  above  men* 
tioned  ;  and  the  general  rule  is  to  allow  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  days  between  the  first  and  second  sowing. 

The  first  sown  plants  are  principally  for  the  earliest  and  first 
general  crop,  and  a  quantity  of  which  should  be  planted  out  for 
good,^n  the  latter  end  of  October,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses. 
Some  of  the  same  plants  should  also,  at  that  time,  be  pricked 
thick  in  garden-frames,  to  be  defended  occasionally  from  frost, 
&c.  all  winter  with  glasses,  for  final  transplantation  in  the 
spring;  or,  in  want  of  frames,  &c.  a  parcel  may  be  planted  or 
pricked  close  under  a  south  wall,  three  or  four  inches  asunder, 
to  remain  and  take  their  chance,  without  anv  other  shelter  dur- 
ing  the  winter,  for  spring  transplanting,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  they 
will  sometimes  stand  it  tolerably  well :  but,  if  you  choose  it, 
you  may  also  at  that  time  plant  a  parcel  of  the  first  sown  plants 
in  a  bed  or  border,  and  arch  it  over  with  hoops,  in  order  to 
be  occasionally  sheltered  in  bad  weather  with  mat»-  tili  traiu- 
plantiug  time  next  spring. 

But  the  cauliflower  plants  rais^ed  from  the  second  ifowing 
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are  also  proposed  to  be  wintered  in  garden  frames^  or  nader 
occasional  protection  of  mats^  or  in  warm  borders^  all  princi- 
pally for  spring  transplanting  into  the  open  ground  in  March 
and  the  beginning  of  Aprils  to  famish  a  snocessional  general 
crop.     See  October  and  November. 

Bat  let  it  be  observed^  that  if  you  hare  no  bell  or  hand- 
glasses^  or  that  you  do  not  intend  to  plant  out  an^  plants  under 
inch  glasses  in  October,  as  abore,  bat  that  yoa  either  intend 
or  are  necessitated  to  winter  them  all  in  frames,  or  on  warm 
borders,  yoa,  in  that  case,  need  make  bnt  one  sowing,  which . 
should  be,  as  before  said,  some  time  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty- fourth  of  the  month. 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  set  down  in  what  manner  the 
plants,  both  from  the  hrst  and  second  sowing,  provided  you 
sow  twice,  should  be  managed  until  they  are  fit  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  beds  or  places  where  they  are  to  remain  all 
winter.    And,  to  begin  with  the  seed  s^- 

The  seed  is  to  be  sown  as  above  directed,  either  aH  at  once, 
or  at  two  different  times,  as  you  shall  think  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  intimations  :  observing  at  the  proper  time  to 
let  a  small  spot  of  clean  rich  ground  be  neatly  aug,  and  mark 
out  ^  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  immediately  sow  the 
seed,  and  rake  it  in  with  particular  care ;  or  otherwise,  you 
may  first  rake  the  surface  smooth,  and  with  the  back  of  the 
rake  shove  the  earth  evenly  off  the  surface  of  the  bed,  half  an 
inch  deep,  into  the  opposite  alley,  in  a  ridge  along  the  edge  of 
the  bed  ;  then  sow  the  seed,  and  with  the  rake,  teeth  down- 
ward, in  its  proper  position,  draw  the  earth  on  the  bed  with  a 
kind  of  jerk,  making  it  spread  evenly  over  the  seed  :  or  in  ano« 
ther  method  of  sowing,  die  bed,  when  digged,  being  just  raked 
smooth,  sow  the  seed,  and  sift  over  it  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  depth  of  light  earth.  In  dry  weather  let  the  beds  be  from 
time  to  time  moderately  watered,  and  lightly  shaded  in  hot 
sunny  days  ;  this  will  make  the  plants  come  up  soon,  they  wiH 
rise  equally,  and  all  tak-e  a  rjegular  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  continue  in  dry  weather  to 
water  the  bed  moderately,  at  least  every  two  days. 

Then,  about  the  twentieth,  or  some  time  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  latter  end  of  next  month,  the  plants  should  be  prick- 
ed out  from  the  seed-bed  :  at  that  time  let  another  rich  spot 
be  dog  for  them  in  a  sheltered  situation  ;  and  mark  out  a  bed 
the  same  breadth  as  above  :  into  this  bed  the  plants  are  at 
that  time  to  be  pricked  about  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  occasionally  watered,  till  rooted. 
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But  kt  prickiog  out  thess  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  especi- 
ally those  designed  for  planting  out  6nally>  under  hand-glasses 
in  October^  that  if  they  are  now  rather  of  a  tardy  small  growth^ 
it  would  be  eligible^  where  convenient,  to  prick  some  of  them 
in  a  slender  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  on  forwarder,  of  proper  size 
and  strength  by  the  above-mentioned  time,  that  they  may  be 
more  effectually  able  to  resist  the  cold  in  winter. 

This  bed  need  not  be  made  above  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
thick  of  dung  j  lay  the  thickness  of  six  inches  of  earth  all  over 
the  surface  and  put  in  the  plants  as  above. 

In  either  of  the  above  beds,  the  plants  are  to  remain  until 
the  last  week  in  October,  or  the  first  week  in  November,  and 
then  to  be  transplanted  into  the  proper  places  to  stand  the 
winter. 

The  first  sown  plants  in  particular,  or,  if  you  have  but  one 
sowing,  the  largest  of  these  are  at  that  time  to  be  planted  out 
for  good  in  rows,  and  covered  with  bell  or  square  hand-glasses, 
observing  to  place  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  plants  under 
each  glass ;  the  glasses  to  stand  three  feet  distance  from  one 
another,  and  the  rows  four  feet  asunder. 

But  if  you  desire  to  make  the  most  advantage  of  the  above 
glasses,  you  may  plant  four  or  five  plants  or  more,  under  each  ; 
and  in  the  spring  thin  out  the  worst,  leaving  but  one«  or  at 
most  two,  of  the  strong  plants  under  each  glass  ;  and  those 
that  are  thinned  out  are  to  be  planted  in  another  spot  in  the 
open  ground,  as  directed  in  Febmary  and  March. 

The  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  frames,  may  be  ]dant- 
ed  or  pricked  at  once  from  the  seed-bed  into  beds  for  the  winter, 
to  be  covered  with  frames,  &c.  setting  the  plants  three  inches 
asunder,  or  previously  pricked  into  nursery  beds,  the  same  dis- 
tance in  which  to  grow  in  strength  til-1  the  end  of  October,  or 
first  week  in  November,  and  then  to  be  transplanted  into  their 
winter  quarters,  in  four  feet  wide  beds  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a 
sunny  situation,  setting  the  plants  three  inches  apart  3  and 
jone  or  more  frames,  according  to  the  length  of  the  bed,  placed 
thereon,  to  be  protected  occasionally  with  glasses,  as  before 
suggested,  and  as  directed  below,  and  in  the  winter  months  : 
or  observe,  that  if  the  plants  are  at  that  time  rather  backward 
in  their  growth,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a  slender  hot-bed 
for  them  in  the  following  manner :  — 

A  place  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  bed,  where  the  plants  may 
have  the  full  winter  sun 

Let  a  trench  be  dug  about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  breadth 
of  a  common  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  and  the  length  of  one, 
two^  or  more  frames,  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants. 
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Then  get  some  new  hot  dung,  and  with  this  let  a  Ded  be 
made  in  the  abore  trench,  making  it  about  eighteen  inches 
thick  of  dung,  and  set  on  the  frame,  and  earth  the  bed  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with  rich  light  earth,  and  here  the 
plants  are  to  be  set  in  rows  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
frame>  three  inches  distance ;  and  as  soon  as  planted  let  th'em 
be  moderately  watered. 

Then  put  on  the  glasses  ;  but  leave  them  open  about  a 
nand*s  breadth,  that  the  steam  which  the  dung  will  occasion 
may  freely  pass  away ;  and  when  the  plants  have  taken  root, 
let  the  lights  be  taken  quite  off  every  mild  dry  day. 

The  plants,  with  the  assistance  of  the  above  slight  hot-bed, 
will  soon  take  root,  and,  if  they  are  small,  will  forward  them 
greatly,  so  as  to  acquire  a  due  degree  of  strength  before  the 
time  of  the  severe  weather  begins. 

They  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  all  winter ;  for  the  heat  is 
only  intended  to  strike  the  plants  and  set  them  a-going  at  first ; 
for  it  will  not  last  above  a  fortnight. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  the  planting  the  above  plants  on 
a  moderate  hot- bed,  yet  where  the  plants  are  tolerably  for- 
ward in  their  growth,  they  will  not  need  that  assistance,  and 
may  be  planted  at  once  in  a  bed  of  natural  earth,  defended  as 
above,  with  a  frame  and  glasses,  setting  the  plants  the  above- 
mentioned  distance,  moderately  watered  at  planting  :  continu- 
ing the  glasses  till  the  plants  strike  root,  then  to  have  the  fre% 
air  in  mild  dry  days,  and  afterwards  managed  as  hinted  Deiow, 
and  in  the  winter  monttis  as  aforesaid. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  beds,  the  plants  are  to  remain  all 
winter  ;  and  are^  during  that  time,  to  be  defended  in  rainy  and 
severe  weather,  by  putting  on  the  glasses  ;  but  in  mild  and  dry 
days  no  covering  must  t>e  over  plants  ;  they  must  have  the  free 
air  at  all  such  times,  and  are  to  continue  with  this  management 
till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  or  some  time  in 
March,  or  some  occasionally  till  the  beginning  of  April,  if  a 
cold  backward  spring,  and  according  to  the  state  of  growth  of 
the  plants,  then  to  be  transplanted  into  the  quarters  of  the 
kitehen  garden. 

Or,  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  frames  and  lights  ,  or  that 
of  garden  hand-glasses,  the  cauliflower  plants  are  sometimes 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  tolerably  good  condition,  in  a 
bed  of  common  earth,  under  occasional  protection  of  an  awning 
of  large  garden  mats,  &c. :  the  bed  being  in  a  warm  dry  situ- 
ation, and  cradled  or  arched  over  with  hoop  bends,  or  pliant 
rods^  to  support  the  said  covering,  drawing  the  mats  over  in 
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lime  of  excessive  raio8>  frosty  and  snowy  weather  :  or  abo^  in 
severe  frosts,  an  additional  covering  of  long  straw-litter  over 
tiie  mats. 

And  may  also  often  preserve  these  plants  over  winter,  by 
planting  them  in  a  border  close  under  a  warm  soo'h  wall^ 
pricking  them  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and  planted  out 
finally  m  the  spring. 

For  their  further  general  management,  see  September,  OctO' 
ber,  November,  December,  &c. 

Asparagus^ 

Let  the  plantations  of  asparagus  be  well  cleared,  and  kept 
at  this  time  perfectly  free  from  weeds  ;  in  particalar  that  which 
was  planted  in  beds  last  March  or  April. 

Also  let  the  seeding  asparagus,  which  was  sown  in  the  spring, 
be  kept  very  clean  ;  and  this  must  be  done  by  a  very  careful 
hand«weeding. 

Celery. 

Transplant  now  a  principal  crop  of  celery  into  trenches  for 
blanching ;  let  an  open  quarter  of  good  ground  be  chosen  ^ 
mark  out  the  trenches,  and  prepare  them  in  the  manner  direc- 
ted in  the  two  last  months ;  and  selecting  some  strong  stocky 
plants,  trim  off  any  long  straggling  tops  of  the  leaves  and  th 
end  of  the  roots^  and  then  plant  one  row  in  eacli  trench. 

Observe  to  set  the  plants  four  or  five  inches  distant  in  the 
row. 

Immediately  after  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  watered ; 
and,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  the  waterings  must  be 
repeated  duly  every  other  evening  until  the  plants  have  taken 
root. 

Continue  to  earth  up  the  former  planted  celery,  according  as 
the  plants  advance  in  height,  which  should  now  be  properly 
attended  to  in  those  planted  in  trenches  the  two  last  months. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  plants  are 
also  dry  :  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  lay  it  up  lightly  to 
the  plants  ;  observe  to  earth  them  up  a  due  height  on  each 
side  ;  take  particular  care  not  to  break  down  their  leaves,  and 
also  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of  these  plants. 

Let  the  landing  up  these  plant  be  now  repeated  once  a  week 
or  fortnight,  according  as  they  shoot  in  height. 

Artichoke  Plants. 

Examine  now  the  artichoke  plants,  both  of  the  old  plantations, 
and  those  planted  last  March  or  April. 
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Many  of  these  plants  will  now  be  in  frnit :  and  besides  the 
principal  or  top  fruit,  there  will  sometimes  ris»  sereral  small 
.ateral  heads  or  suckers  from  the  sides  of  the  stems  5  but  in 
order  to  encourage  the  principal  heads  to  grow  to  a  large  size^ 
most  of  these  small  side  shoots  may  now,  as  intimated  last 
month,  be  displaced. 

This  practice  is  necessary,  if  you  prefer  one  large  handsome 
head  to  three  or  four  small  ones  ;  but  when  you  practice  this, 
the  suckers  or  side  heads  should  always  be  taken  off  before  they 
exceed  the  size  of  a  common  large  egg ;  and  these,  in  some 
families,  are  used  in  culinary  preparations  for  the  table. 

These  the  gardeners  about  London  call  suckers  3  they  gather 
them  as  above,  and  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  carry  them  to 
market,  where  they  have  a  ready  call  for  them,  in  that  of  €0- 
vent-Garden  and  Spitalfiekls,  &c. 

Though  some  persons,  less  anxious  about  the  size  of  the  main 
heads,  permit  the  laterals  to  remain  to  advance  to  full  growth 
in  succession. 

Remember,  as  said  last  month,  to  break  down  the  stems  of 
the  artichokes,  as  soon  as  you  cut  the  fruit. 

Small  Salad  Seed. 

Continue  to  sow,  in  succession,  several  sorts  of  small  salad 
seeds  ^  such  as  mustard,  cresses,  radish,  rap«,  and  turnip. 

When  a  constant  supply  of  these  are  wanted,  there  should 
k>e  some  seed  of  this  kind  sown  once  every  week  or  fort- 
night. 

Let  them  be  sown  in  a  shady  border,  or  where  they  may  be 
occasionally  shaded  with  mats,  from  the  mid-day  sun,  till  the 
plants  come  up  :  draw  flat  shallow  drills,  sow  the  seeds  pretty 
thick,  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  jnch  ;  in  dry  wea- 
ther they  must  be  duly  watered. 

Sawing  Lettuce' Seed,  and  Order  of  Transplaniing* 

Sow  lettuce-seed,  at  two  different  times  this  month,  for  use 
both  this  autumn,  and  the  following  winter  and  spring. 

The  principal  sorts  of  sowing  now  are  the  green  and  white 
cos  lettuce,  Cilicia,  imperial,  brown  Dutch,  common  white,  and 
hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce ;  but  you  may  also  sow  some  of 
any  of  the  other  kinds.     See  the  Catalogue, 

The  first  sowing  is  to  be  performed  some  time  before  the 
tenth  of  the  month,  and  is  to  ruse  plants  for  supplying  the  table 
in  September,  October,  and  November,  &c. ;  the  second  sowing 
must  be  done  some  time  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty- first 
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of  the  fflonth  }  and  the  plaafts  raised  from  this  sewiogare  some 
to  be  planted  out  in  September  and  October,  for  winter  supply; 
and  in  others,  such  as  Cilicia,  brown  Dutch,  common  white, 
and  hardy  green  cabbage  kttace,  some  may  be  both  transplaa- 
ted  into  beds  or  borders,  and  a  principal  supply  remain  where 
sown,  and  thinned  moderately,  to  cut  for  use,  thinningly,  as 
wanted  in  winter  or  spring ;  and  a  good  quantity  of  the  cos 
and  other  lettuces  to  be  planted  out  in  September  and  October 
upon  warm  borders,  in  order  to  stand  the  winter,  to  supply  the 
table  next  March,  April,  and  May. 

Let  each  sort  of  this  seed  be  sown  separate  5  take  care  to 
rake  it  evenly;  and  in  dry  weather  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  bed  or  border  now  and  then  where  the  seed  is 
sown. 

Or  some  of  the  plants  raised  from  both  Che  first  and  seconi 
sowing,  particularly  the  brown  Dutch  and  common  cabbage 
lettuce,  &c.  may  in  October  and  November  be  planted  in  shal- 
low frames,  to  forward  them  for  winter  service,  in  which  season 
they  must  be  covered  every  night,  and  in  all  wet,  or  otfeer  bad 
and  cold  weather,  with  the  glasses,  and  in  hard  frosts  they 
must  also  have  a  thick  covering  of  dry  litter  (such  as  straw  or 
fern)  laid  over  the  glasses,  and  about  the  outside  of  the  frames. 
If  thus  properly  managed,  some  will  be  tolerably  well  cabbag- 
ed in  small  heads  in  December,  January,  and  February  5  at 
which  time  they  will  be  highly  acceptable. 

But  if  in  October  or  November  some  stout  plants  of  lettuce 
are  transplanted  from  the  open  ground  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth  under  frames,  &c.  or  some 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed  defended  with  a  frame  and  glass  as 
above,  it  will  forward  them  to  a  handsome  size  in  winter. 

However  the  principal  supply  of  plants  raised  from  the  above 
sbwings  are  designed  chiefly  to  reautin  in  the  open  borders, 
beds,  &c.  for  their  general  uses  as  above.— See  September, 
October,  and  November, 

Planting  Lettuces  of  last  Month's  Sowing, 

Plant  out  a  quantity  of  the  diflferent  sorts  of  lettuce,  which 
were  sown  last  month,  to  supply  the  taWe  in  autumn.  See 
September  and  October,  &c. 

Let  these  have  an  open  free  situation  j  dig  the  ground,  and, 
while  fresh  turned  up,  put  in  the  plants  directly,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible,  in  this  hot  season,  in  rows  twelve  inches 
asunder :  give  them  directly  a  little  water  j  and  in  dry  vrealhcr 
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they  luiifit  be  watered  as  occasion  reqaires^  till  they  have  taken 
root. 

Fennel,  Carduus,  and  Angelica, 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  you  may  sow  seeds  of  fennel^ 
carduus^  and  angelica. 

The  seeds  which  are  sown  now  are  to  raise  plants  for  the 
next  year's  use  $  and  by  sowing  them  at  this  season  they  will 
come  up  stronger  in  the  spring  \  though  they  will  also  grow 
▼ery  well  by  a  spring  sowing  in  February  or  March,  &c. 

Care  of  the  general  Crops, 

Take  care  now  of  the  general  crops,  to  give  them  necessary 
culture  of  hoeing  and  hand-weeding,  so  as  to  eradicate  weeds 
from  among  them  in' every  part  effectually,  in  proper  time  before 
the  weeds  are  much  advanced,  and  tkat  hone  stand  to  seed. 

This  should  be  well  observtd  in  every  part  of  the  ground  ; 
not  only  among  all  the  crops,  but  also  in  vacant  pieces  of  ground  -, 
for  weeds  are  not  only  hurtful  to  all  crops,  but  exhausting  to 
the  soil  aftd  unsightly  to  appearance  ;  and  every  weed  that  is 
suffered  to  stand  to  scatter  its  seeds  upon  the  ground  lays  the 
foundation  of  hundreds  for  the  year  to  come ;  therefore  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  destroy  them  before  they  arrive 
to  that  maturity. 

This  is  easily  done  among  all  wide  standing  crops^  where 
room  for  the  hoe ;  taking  advantage  of  dry  days  and  with  a 
sharp  hoe,  a  person  may  soon  run  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  ; 
and  the  hoeing  also,  by  loosening  the  surface,  is  beneficial  to 
the  plants,  and  it,  both  among  crops  and  vacant  parts,  im« 
proves  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

But  among  all  those  ci^s  that  do  not  admit  the  hoe  give 
the  most  careful  attention  to  exterminate  weeds  timely  by  hand- 
weeding,  before  they  overrun  the  plants,  and  require  double 
labour  to  clear  them  out  effectually. 

Generally,  let  all  large  seedy  weeds,  that  have  been  hoed  or 
pulled  up,  be  raked  up  and  cleared  away,  that  they  may  not 
root  again,  perfect  their  seeds,  and  scatter  them  on  the 
ground. 

Transplant  and  sow  Endive. 

Plant  another  parcel  of  endive,  principally  of  the  green  curl- 
ed, for  the  main  crop  y  also  some  Batavia  endive.  Choose  an 
open  situation,  and  let  it  be  properly  dug  ;  then  draw  out  of 
the  seed-bed  some  of  the  strongest  plants,  trim  the  extreme 
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end  of  their  rooted  and  weak  straggling  tops  of  the  leaves,  and 
tneo  plant  them  twelve  inches  each  wav  from  one  another. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  planted ;  and  in  dry  weather  let  the 
waterings  be  repeated  once  every  two  or  three  days,  until  the 
plants  have  taken  root. 

The  endive^  which  was  planted  ont  in  June  and  July,  will,  in 
this  month,  be  full  grown,  and  the  plants  should  be  tied  up  to 
promote  their  blanching. 

Choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this  work ;  then  get  some  fresh  bass 
or  slender  osier  twigs,  examine  the  plants,  and  let  a  parcel  of 
the  largest  full-hearted  be  tied  up  in  a  proper  manner  ;  observ* 
ing  to  gather  the  leaves  up  regularly  in  the  hand ;  and  then 
with  a  piece  of  the  bass,  &c.  tie  them  together  in  a  neat  man* 
ner,  a  little  above  the  middle  $  but  do  not  tie  them  too  tight. 

Sow  some  green  curled  endive  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
to  plant  out  the  middle  and  end  of  September,  and  in  October 
for  a  late  spring  crop. 

Earth  up  Cardoam. 

The  cardoons  which  were  planted  out  in  June  will  now  be 
arrived  to  some  considerable  height ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  to  tie  up  some,  and  land  up  some  earth  round  the  plants, 
in  order  to  blanch  or  whiten  them,  and  render  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  crisp,  tender,  and  mild  tasted  for  use  ;  and,  as  they  rise 
in  height,  let  the  earthing  be  accordingly  repeated. 

For  theur  further  management,  see  September  and  Oc/o- 
ber, 

BuUnng  Keeping  Onions, 

Examine  the  main  crops  of  bulbing  onions,  they  will  now  in 
general  be  fuUy  bulbed  towards  the  middle  of  this  month  -,  when 
their  stalks  and  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  wither,  the  roots  have 
had  their  full  growth,  and  must  then  be  taken  up.  Let  this  be 
done  in  dry  weather  ;  immediately  spread  the  roots  to  dry,  and 
manage  them  as  directed  last  month. 

Oarlie  and  Shallot*, 

Garlic  and  Shallots  must  also  be  taken  up  as  soan  as  they 
have  had  their  proper  growth.  This  is  also  known  by  their 
leaves,  which,  when  the  roots  have  done  drawing  nourishment, 
will  begin  to  wither. 

Herbs  to  distil  and  dry. 
Gather  herbs  to  distil,  such  as  spear-mint,  pepper* mint. 
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penoy- royal,  &c.  This  must  be  done  now  the  beginDing  of  the 
month,  before  the  stalks  and  leaves  grow  too  old  and  jniceless  ; 
they  being  in  best  condition  for  this  purpose  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  flower^  because  they  are  then  just  in  their  prime. 
Gather  also  herbs  to  dry,  to  serve  the  family  in  winter  ;  such 
as  mint,  balm,  pennf  t^yal,  sweet-maijorum,  and  other  aroma- 
tics,  now  at  full  growth.  They  should  be  cut  in  a  dry  day  and 
spread  to  dry  in  an  airy  room  :  but  lay  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  sun.  When  properly  dried,  tie  them  in  bunfihes,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  room  for  use  as  occasionally  wanted* 

Sowing  Colewarti. 

Where  it  was  omitted  last  month,  you  should  now  sow  some 
Yorkshire,  or  Battersea  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage  seed  for  cole- 
worts. 

Or  likewise  where  any  was  sown  last  month,  it  is  proper  to 
sow  some  more  now,  both  for  proper  succession  in  winter,  and 
to  remain  in  good  perfection  all  the  spring  season  without  run- 
ning to  seed  ;  as  sometimes  those  sown  sooner  are,  many  of 
them,  apt  to  fly  up  to  seed  in  March,  and  April :  but  the  plants 
from  this  sowing  will  stand,  advance  to  proper  growth,  both  for 
spring  coleworts,  and  early  summer  cabbages. 

But  this  must  be  done  in  the  beginning,  or  before  the  middle 
of  the  month,  other^i^ise  the  plants  will  not  get  strength  for 
general  transplanting  in  any  tolerable  time  before  winter  -,  and 
will  serve  both  for  the  supply  of  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring. 
— See  July. 

Tramplantmg  Coleworts. 

Examine  the  colewort  plants  which  were  sown  in  July  :  let 
them  be  looked  over  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  ;  and  see  where  the  plants  stand  very  thick, 
to  let  some  be  drawn  out  regularly,  and  plant  them  out  finally 
into  open  compartments. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows,  twelve  inches  asunder  ;  and 
set  the  plants  six  or  eight  inches  distant  in  the  row. 

By  this  practice,  the  plants  remaining  in  the  seed-beds  will 
have  more  room  to  grow  to  a  proper  size  for  planting  out  in 
general  next  month  ;  and  those  which  are  now  transplanted 
will  come  into  use  three  or  four  weeks  sooner  than  the  plants 
which  are  left  in  the  seed  bed  until  September. — See  July  and 
next  month. 
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Propagate  Aromatic  Plants, 

Propagate^  where  wanted,  the  different  sorts  of  aromatic 
plants  i  the  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  branch  shoots  of  many  sorts 
may  still  be  planted,  and  will  grow  :  bnt  where  any  admit  of 
slipping  from  the  bottom  with  roots,  it  will  be  more  success- 
All. 

Particularly  the  slips  of  sage,  hyssop,  winter-savory,  and 
maijorum,  will  still  succeed,  but  must  be  planted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  Let  the  slips  or  cuttings  be  about  five,  six, 
or  seven  inches  long,  planted  in  a  shady  border,  and  in  dry 
weather  duly  water  them,  and  nay  ako  plant  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  slips  of  lavender,  rue,  rosemary,  wormwood,  and 
southernwood. — See  May,  June,  and  July. 

Bnt  in  procuring  branch  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  above  aro- 
matics,  examine  also  below,  as  you  will  sometimes  find  shoots 
arising  from  or  near  the  roots  of  the  main  plants,  where  they 
have  been  planted  pretty  low,  that  their  branches  touch  the 
ground ;  and  if  any  such  bottom  shoots  could  be  slipped  off 
with  roots,  it  would,  at  this  time,  be  a  particular  advantage 

Cuttings  also  of  the  young  shoots>  from  six  or  eight,  to  ten 
inches  long,  may  be  planted  in  a  sbady  border,  and  occasionally 
watered. 

Management  of  Aromufic  Plants, 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut 
down  the  decayed  flower  stems  of  many  kinds  of  aromatic  plants, 
such  as  hyssop,  savory,  sage,  lavender,  and  all  other  such  like 
kinds. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  proper  to  sliorten  all  the  strag- 
gling young  shoots,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  within  due  com- 
pass, which  will  also  make  them  produce  numbers  of  new  short 
shoots ;  and  they  will,  by  that  means,  form  close  snug  heads 
before  winter. 

But  this  work  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  a  moist  time  ; 
and  with  a  knife  let  the  decayed  flower- stems,  and  the  long 
weak  straggling  shoots  or  branches,  be  trimmed  pretty  close. 

The  plants,  after  this,  will  soon  begin  to  put  out  new  shoots, 
in  a  close,  bushy  growth  ;  and  these  will  get  strength,  and  make 
the  plants  appear  neat  all  winter. 

Gathering  Seeds. 
Gatlier  seeds  in  due  time,  according  as  they  ripen  :    many 
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sorts  will  now  attain  matnrity,  such  as  cabbage^  savoys^  brocco- 
li^  borecole^  turnips^  spinach,  and  various  others. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  days,  cutting,  or  pulling  up  the  seed- 
stalks,  place  them  in  the  full  son,  against  a  hedge  or  wail,  &c. 
that  the  seed  may  dry  and  harden  properly  5  or  spread  some 
upon  mats  or  large  cloths,  in  order  to  protect  or  remove  them 
more  conveniently,  if  possible,  from  rain,  if  t  should  happen, 
and  let  the  whole  be  frequently  turned  :  then  after  having  lain 
a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  as  long  as  necessary,  let  the  seeds  be 
threshed  or  rubbed  out,  and  well  cleaned. 

Then  spread  the  seed  thin  upon  cloths,  in  a  dry  place  3  where 
let  it  lie  a  day  or  two  to  harden  it  properly  :  it  is  then  to  be 
put  up  in  bags  or  boxes. 

Sowing  Com' Salad  and  Chervil, 

This  is  now  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  corn-salad,  or 
otherwise  lamb- lettuce,  for  winter  and  spring  service }  and 
also  the  seeds  of  chervil  for  the  same  occasion. 

Both  these  plants  will  come  up  the  same  autamn,  and  are 
very  hardy,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  all  winter  and  the  spring 
season  ;  when  some  more  seed  of  each  sort  should  be  sown  to 
succeed  the  autumn-sown  plants ;  which  in  both  sorts  are 
always  to  remain  where  sown  :  and  if  the  corn-salad  is  too 
thick^  thin  the  plants  a  little  5  but  the  chervil  requires  no 
thinning. 

The  lamb- lettuce  or  corn -salad,  being  hardy  to  stand  the 
winter,  is  commonly  used  for  winter  and  early  spring  salads, 
both  in  composition  with  common  lettuce,  &c.  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  those  where  deficient  5  and  the  chervil,  both  for  salads^ 
and  soups,  &c. 

Sow  each  sort  separate :  and  the  seeds  of  both  sorts  may 
either  be  sown  in  drills,  or  broad  cast,  and  raked  in. 

Ripening  Melons, 

Take  particular  care  now  of  the  ripening  melons  :  if  there 
should  at  this  time  happen  to  be  much  rain,  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  ail  the  best  fruit,  must  be  well  defended  from  it ; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  methods  proposed  for  their  pro- 
tection last  month. 

In  hot  dry  weather  give  the  advancing  succession  crops  of 
melons  occasional  waterings  :  observe  as  in  June  and  July. 

Cucumber  Plants. 
Cucumber  plants  also  demand  good  attention  at  this  time  -, 
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particularly  tbe  cropii  which  were  sowa  or  planted  io  the  open 
groond,  to  produce  fmit  to  pickle,  &e. 

These  plaoU  matt,  in  dry  weather,  be  remarkably  well  sap- 
plied  with  water,  at  least  three  or  fear  times  a  week.  Let  them 
cat  want  for  moistore  in  dry  hot  weather,  and  the  plants  will 
Bot  Csil  to  produce  frait  abundantly :  generally  commence  fruit- 
ing for  gathering  in  the  beginning,  but  in  fall  bearing  towards 
th'j  middle  of  the  month,  and  continue  till  about  the  same  time 
in  September,  then  mostly  decline  in  production,  both  in  qoan* 
tity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 

Let  the  plants  be  also  looked  over  in  a  regular  manner,  two 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  in  order  to  gather  a  sufficiency  of  the 
\oang  fruit  according  as  it  becomes  fit  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ling i  for  when  once  the  fruit  have  come  to  the  proper  pickling 
size,  they  will  soon  grow  too  large  for  that  use. 

Likewise  let  the  cucumbers  of  the  frames,  and  bell  or  hand- 
glass crops  be  also  supplied  plentifully  with  water,  and  they 
will  continue  bearing  good  fruit  till  the  middle  of  next  mouth. 

May  now  sow  a  few  long  prickW  cucumbers  in  small  pots, 
and  protected  occasionally  under  glasses,  to  plant  into  a  hot- 
bed the  end  of  this,  or  banning  of  next  month,  under  a  frame 
and  lights,  to  produce  fruit  in  October  and  November ;  or  for 
the  same  occasion  may  plant  cuttings,  or  make  layers  of  young 
shoots  of  some  present  bearing  plants. —See  September, 

Sawing  Tumipi, 

fhis  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow  turnips  for  a  late  crop.  But 
let  the  seed,  if  possible,  be  sown  in  the  nrst  or  second  week  in 
the  month,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  success  ;  but  1  would 
not  advise  to  sow  later  than  the  second  week,  as  the  crop  which 
is  sown  after  that  time  seldom  succeeds  well  in  respect  to  the 
growth  of  the  roots,  which  would  be  very  late  and  of  but  small 
size. 

In  sowing  the  seed,  take  opportunity,  if  possible,  of  moist 
weather,  or  while  the  ground  is  fresh  digged,  sowing  moderate- 
ly thin,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turnips  which  were  sown  last  month  ;  in 
which  take  advantage  of  dry  days ;  and  let  it  be  done  before 
the  plants  are  too  far  advanced  in  their  growth  :  generally  when 
the  rough  leaves  are  about  the  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb  -,  then 
the  work  can  be  done  with  expedition  and  regularity. 
^  Let  the  plants  be  thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  about  six  or 
eight  inches  $  but  for  large  field  turnips  cut  them  out  almost 
double  thai  distance. 
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Vines. 


Look  over  vines  agiun,  both  in  those  against  walls  and  in  vine- 
>yard8>  and  let  them  be  once  more  cleared  from  all  useless  pro- 
ductions. All  shoots  whatever  that  have  been  lately  produced 
dther  from  the  old  or  young  wood  must  now  be  entirely  displa- 
ced ;  for  such  are  quite  useless ;  and  if  led,  would  darken  the 
fruit  very  much^  and  greatly  retard  its  growth  and  ripening : 
therefore  let  all  such  shoots  be  rubbed  off  quite  close. 

Examine  also^  at  the  same  time^  with  good  attention,  idl  the 
bearing  and  other  proper  shoots }  and  where  any  have  started 
from  their  places^  let  them  be  immediately  fastened  dose  to  the 
walU  or  stakes,  in  their  proper  direction,  that  every  shoot  and 
bunch  of  fruit  may  have  an  equal  advantage  of  sun  and  air  to 
forward  their  growth  and  good  maturity  in  best  perfection. 

Likewise  examine  the  fruit ;  and  where  any  bunches  of  grapes 
are  entangled  in  each  other,  or  with  the  shoots,  let  them  be 
relieved,  so  that  every  bunch  may  hang  in  its  proper  possi- 
tion. 

You  may  now,  if  you  choose  it,  m  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
top  all  the  shoots  that  have  fruit  on  them,  and  all  others  that 
have  advanced  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  any  way  beyond 
their  due  bounds. 


The  Vineyard. 

Give  now  every  possible  assistance  to  forward  and  improve 
the  production  of  the  vineyard,  by  clearing  the  vines  from  all 
useless  shoots,  as  above,  and  to  train  the  others  along  neatly, 
in  close  regular  order,  whereby  to  admit  the  influenne  of  the 
full  sun  equally  regular  to  the  whole,  which  is  esseunally  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  free  growth  and  timelv  ripening  of  the 
grapes. 

And  should  also  diligently  exterminate  all  weeds  effectually 
between  the  rows  ;  cutting  them  down  in  their  early  growth  ; 
and  afterwards  rake  the  ground,  clearing  alway  all  the  loose 
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weeds  and  rubbishy  litter,  forming  in  the  whole  a  dean  smooth 
surface . 

For,  in  vineyards,  a  dean  surface  answers^  in  a  great  degree, 
the  purpose  of  a  wall,  by  returning  the  sun's  heat  upon  the 
vines  and  fruit,  that  the  grapes  will  ripen  sooner  j  and  acquire 
a  richer  flavour. 

WaUTreet 

Wall-trees  still  demand  attention  ;  particularly  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  such  like  kinds. 

Let  Ihem  be  once  more  carefully  looked  over,  and  see  whe- 
ther all  the  brandies  and  shoots  remain  secure  in  their  proper 
placet.  Where  any  have  been  displaced  by  winds  or  other 
acddeats,  let  them  be  mriled  up  again  in  a  tecure  and  neat 
manner  $  and  where  any  of  the  shoots  are  loose,  or  project 
coasiderably  from  the  w^,  or  have  extended  in  length,  let  the 
whole  be  nailed  in  dose  and  securely. 

To  have  the  shoots  all  lay  dose  and  regular  to  the  vrall  b  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  fruit ;  and  besides  it  is  foeoefidal 
to  the  trees  and  always  looks  decent  and  agreeable. 

Likewise  observe,  at  the  same  time,  where  any  straggling 
shoots  have  been  lately  produced,  and  let  all  such  be  now  taken 
off,  that  there  may  be  no  useless  wood  to  darken  the  ripening 
fruit  too  mudi  from  the  sun. 

Clearing  the  borders  about  Fruit-  TVeet. 

Let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be  now  kept  remarkably  clean  ; 
let  no  weeds  grow,  nor  suffer  any  kind  of  litter  to  remain  upon 
them. 

By  keeping  these  borders  neat,  it  is  not  only  agreeable,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  to  the  eye,  but  a  clean  smooth  surface 
throws  up  a  reflection  of  the  sun*s  heat,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
trees,  which  certainly  greatly  promotes  the  ripening,  and  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  the  fruit, 

Ft^-IVeet, 

Take  care  of  fig-trees  :  the  figs  will  now  be  full  grown,  and 
will  begin  to  ripen,  and  therefore  require  a  due  share  of  sun 
to  promote  their  ripening,  and  to  give  them  their  true  flavour. 

AH  the  strong  shoots  must  therefore  be  npw  laid  in  cbse  to 
the  wall  5  but  take  care  to  use  the  knife  on  these  trees  but  very 
little  at  this  time.  Cut  off  no  shoots  but  such  as  grow  directly 
fore  right  on  the  front  of  the  branches  :  lay  in  all  the  Mr- 
growing  side-shoots,  and  leading  or  terminal  shoots  of  the  gene- 
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rai  branches  ^  for  these  young  shoots  that  are  now  laid  in  are 
to  bear  the  fruit  to  be  expected  next  year ;  and,  therefore^  as 
these  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon  none  but  the  year-old  shoots, 
be  careful  to  leave  enough  at  this  time  to  have  a  plentiful  choice  } 
for  what  is  not  wanted  to  lay  in  at  the  general  season  of  pruning 
can  at  that  time  be  easily  cut  away. 

But,  whatever  you  do,  be  sure  not  to  shorten  any  of  the 
shoots,  but  lay  in  every  one  at  full  length  ;  for  the  shoots  of 
tliese  trees  must  never  be  shortened,  because  they  are  the  only 
bearing  wood  for  next  year  5  and  as  they  bear  principally  to- 
wards th^'ir  upper  ends,  shortening  would  destroy  the  best 
fruitful  parts  thereof,  and  throw  them  into  a  redundancy  of 
useless  wood  the  following  summer. 

Observe  to  lay  them  in  regularly,  not  across  one  another, 
and  then  let  them  be  well  secured,  for  the  wind  and  rain  has 
great  power  over  these  trees  on  account  of  their  broad  leaves. 

A'inc;  Budded  Treei  and  Budding, 

Go  over  the  stocks  or  trees  which  were  budded  in  July^  r^nd 
let  all  the  bandages  be  loosened. 

This  should  generally  be  done  in  about  three  weeks,  but 
never  exceed  a  month,  after  the  budding  is  performed  ;  other- 
wise, as  the  inoculation- bud  will  swell,  the  sap  will  be  stopped 
'n  its  regular  course,  and  the  parts  about  the  bud  will  be  pinch- 
ed, and  swell  irregularly. 

Likewise  in  trees  budded  last  year,  now  advancing  in  their 
first  shoot,  examine  that  part  of  the  stock  below  the  inoculation  ; 
and  where  there  are  any  shoots  sent  forth  in  that  place,  let 
them  be  taken  off  close. 

Budding  may  still  be  performed,  and  will  be  successful  in 
most  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums, 
&c.  i  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  beginning,  and  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  this  month. — See  the  Nursery  and  Fruit'  Gar- 
den  for  July, 

Defending  Wall' Fruit  from  Insects,  Sfc 

Continue  to  defend  the  choice  wall-fruit  from  insects  and 
birds* 

Birds  are  to  be  kept  off  by  fixing  up  nets  before  the  trees  of 
such  fruit  as  they  would  eat.  This  is  a  sure  defence  against 
those  devourem  ;  therefore  it  will  be  well  worth  while  for  such 
persons  as  have  nets  to  fix  them  up  before  some  of  the  choicest 
fruit,  particularly  grapes,  figs,  and  late  cherries. 

Wasps  and  flies  are  also  to  be  guarded  against,  for  these  in* 
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sects  will  devour  or  spoil  the  most  delicate  fruit  at  a  sorprisicg 
rate,  and.  if  not  prerented,  make  great  havock. 

Tlie  only  method 'to  prevent  this  is  to  continue  to  place  baite 
in  different  parts  of  the  trees  to  catch  them  j  that  is,  have  a 
quantity  of  krge  phials  filled  with  sugared  or  honey  water,  or 
beer,  &c.  as  advised  last  month,  and  hang  three  or  four  in  each 
of  the  principal  trees  j  this  will  greatly  protect  the  fruit :  for 
the  sweetness  of  the  liquor  will  entice  the  insects  to  neglect  the 
fruit,  and  they  will  continually  hover  about  the  mouth  of  the 
phials  J  numbers  will  daily  creep  in  to  drink  ;  and,  when  once 
they  enter,  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  get  out  again. 


THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Waterinfn  and  general  Care  of  Annual  Plants, 

Takb  care  now  of  the  annual  plants  in  pots  ;  they  must  in  dry 
weather  be  well  supplied  with  water  ;  let  them  be  watered  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  week  $  but  in  very  hot  dry  weather 
they  will  need  watering  every  day. 

Likewise  continue  to  support  such  annuals  as  require  it  with 
handsome  stakes,  or  sticks,  and  let  the  stalks  or  stems  of  the 
plants  be  neatly  tied  to  them  according  as  they  advance  in 
height. 

Where  large  decayed  leaves  appear  on  these  plants,  let  them 
be  immediately  taken  off,  for  nothing  looks  worse  ;  trim  or  re- 
gulate any  disorderly  growths  $  and  keep  the  plants  always 
dear  from  weeds,  and  pull  up  decayed  flowers. 

Watering  and  general  Care  of  Perennial  Plants  in  Pots. 

In  dry  weather  give  water  also  pretty  often  to  all  the  peren- 
nial flower- plants  in  pots. 

But  this  must  be  done  in  general  j  that  is,  those  plants 
which  are  past  flowering  will  want  water  as  well  as  those  which 
are  now  blowing,  and  such  as  are  still  to  bloom. 

Take  care  now  of  all  such  perennial  plants  in  pots  as  have 
done  blowing ;  let  the  flower-stalks,  when  the  flowers  decay, 
be  immediately  cut  down  ;  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the 
pots  5  take  some  out,  replace  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  new$ 
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^ye  a  little  water,  and  then  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  border  for 
Le  remainder  of  the  summer. 

PropagtUe  fibrous-rooted  Perennial  Planti, 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  increase  many  of  the  double-flow- 
ered and  other  desirable  fibrous  rooted  perennial  plants  done 
flowering,  by  slipping  and  parting  the  roots ;  and  the  proper 
time  to  begin  to  do  it  is  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month. 

Many  sorts  may  now  be  increased  by  that  method  ;  particu- 
larly the  double  rose-campion  and  catchfly,  double  scarlet  lychnis, 
and  doable  rocket :  also  the  double  ragged-robin,  bachelor's- 
button,  gentianella,  polyanthuses,  auriculas,  double  daisies,  large 
heart*s-ease,  campanula,  and  several  other  such  like  kinds  of 
fibrous- rooted  perennials. 

The  method  is  this  ;  where  the  plants  have  grown  into  large 
tufts,  let  the  whole  of  each  root  be  taken  up  entirely  out  of  the 
earth,  then  let  it  be  parted,  or  divided  into  as  many  separate 
plants  as  you  shall  see  convenient,  but  not  into  very  small  sets: 
but  in  parting  them,  take  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
every  plant  or  slip  so  separated  may  be  properly  furnished  with 
roots. 

When  the  root  is  thus  parted  into  several  slips  or  distinct 
plants,  let  every  such  slip  or  plant  be  trimmed,  by  cutting  off 
any  straggling  or  broken  parts  of  the  roots,  pick  off  any  dead 
or  brokeu  leaves,  and  trim  the  other  parts  as  you  shall  see  ne- 
cessary, and  then  plant  them. 

Or  others  may  be  occasionally  slipped  as  they  remain  in  the 
ground,  by  detaching  the  outside  off- sets,  with  roots  to  each  as 
above. 

They,  in  the  whole,  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  should 
generally  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  or  where  they  can  be 
occasionally  shaded  with  mats  in  hot  sunny  days,  till  they  have 
taken  root.  Let  them  be  set  about  six  inches  apart,  close  the 
earth  well  about  them,  and  give  some  water  ;  and  let  the  wa- 
tering be  occasionally  repeated,  till  the  plants  are  fresh-rooted, 
and  during  the  summer. 

These  will  all  take  root  in  a  short  time,  get  strength,  and 
make  tolerable  good  plants  by  the  latter  end  of  October  and 
November  5  at  that  time,  or  in  the  spring,  they  may  be  taken 
up  with  balls,  and  planted  some  in  pots,  and  the  rest  in  borders. 
They  will  all  blow  next  year,  in  spring  and  summer,  &c.  in  the 
different  sorts. 
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Saxifrage. 

This  it  now  a  proper  time  to  propagate  saxifrage. 

The  doable  white  saxifrage  produces  its  flowers  in  the  spring 
season,  in  April  or  May,  and  makes  a  beantifal  appearance. 

They  are  easily  propagated  by  the  small  granulus  off-set 
roots,  which  they  produce  plentifully  ;  they  are  generally  |>laii- 
ted  in  pots,  but  may  also  be  planted  in  the  borders  or  beds,  plan- 
ting several  of  its  small  roots  in  a  litUe  cioster  together,  that 
the  flowers  may  come  up  in  bunches  j  otherwise  they  will  make 
but  little  show. 

The  pyramidal  saxifrage  makes  a  most  beantifal  appearance 
whea  ia  bloom  i  it  is  propagated  by  ofi'-sets,  which  arise  from 
the  sides  of  the  plants,  and  they  may  now  be  taken  off,  and 
either  planted  ia  borders  or  pots,  and  will  flower  next  year. 

Likewise  the  thick-leaved  purple,  and  some  other  dwarf 
kiads,  &C.  of  saxifrage  may  also  be  propagated  by  ofi^-sets  oi 
slips. 

Auricula  Plants. 

The  aaricula  plants  in  pots  should,  some  time  in  this  month, 
be  shifted  into  fresh  earth. 

For  that  purpose,  provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  light  compoetj 
let  this  be  sifted,  or  otherwise  broken  very  small  between  the 
baads,  and  then  be  laid  ready 

Then  prick  off  all  decayed  leaves  of  the  plants ;  detach  any 
considerable  increased  off-sets  ;  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
trim  away  some  of  the  earth  from  its  roots,  or,  if  old  plants, 
dear  away  the  earth  entirely  :  cut  off  any  decayed  part  at  bot- 
tom of  the  main  root,  and  let  the  extreme  fibres  be  trimmed ; 
this  done,  fill  the  pots  nearly  with  new  compost,  immediately, 
set  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each,  close  the  earth  well  about 
the  root  and  bottom  part,  and  fill  ap  the  pots  properly  with 
more  compost 

When  the  whole  are  thus  planted,  let  them  be  moderately 
watered,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  place,  or  shade  them  occa- 
sionally from  the  sun  with  mats,  and  water  them  in  dry  wea- 
ther till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Plant  off-sets  of  auriculas  :  if  any  are  produced  on  the  old 
plants,  either  in  plants  or  borders,  &c.  they  msy  now  be  de« 
tached  and  planted. — See  May, 

Seedling  Auriculas,  Sfc. 
The  seedling  auriculas  and  polyanthuses  should  now,  where 
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it  was  omitted  last  months  be  piicked  out  from  the  seed- 
bed. 

Dig  for  them  a  bed  or  border  in  a  somewhat  sheltered,  shady 
fiituatioD,  rake  the  surface  eveu,  and  then  put  in  the  plants, 
about  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  being  careful  to  close  the 
earth  neatly  about  the  roots,  &c. ;  and  give  them  a  moderate 
watering. 

The  waterings  must,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  be 
repeated  moderately  every  other  day  till  the  plants  have  taken 
fresh  root. 

Sowing  Auricula  and  Polyanthus  Seed. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  auricula  seed }  and  it  will  also  be 
proper  to  sow  the  seed  of  polyanthuses. 

These  seeds  may  either  be  sown  in  a  border  of  light  earth, 
or  in  boxes,  or  large  wide  pots,  or  flat  wide  garden  pans,  &c. 
and  for  which  purpose,  either  prepare  a  bed  or  border. exposed 
only  to  the  morning  sun ;  sow  the  seed  and  rake  it  in ;  or,  first 
smooth  the  surface,  sow  the  seed,  cover  it  in  with  fine  earth  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep :  or  fill  some  pots  or  boxes  of  Tight 
earth  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,— let  the  seeds 
be  sown  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  in  with  fresh  earth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots  must  then  be  set  where  only  the  morning 
sun  comes,  stand  there  till  the  end  of  next  month,  and  then  be 
removed  where  they  can  have  the  full  sun. 

The  auricula  seed  will  probably  not  grow  before  the  spring, 
but  the  plants  will  then  come  up  earlier  and  stronger  than  those 
sown  at  that  season  ;  giving  occasional  protection  in  winter 
from  frost  and  other  inclement  weather. 

But  the  polyanthuses  will  sometimes  come  up  the  same  sea- 
son, and  will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
early  next  summer,  when  they  will  have  time  to  grow  strong, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  strong  flowers  the  spring  after. 

Carnation  Layen, 

Carnation  layers,  that  have  been  layed  five  or  six  weeks,  will 
be  well  rooted,  and  should  be  cut  from  the  old  root,  and  plan- 
ted into  beds  or  pots. 

But  in  order  to  protect  the  layers  more  readily  in  winter,  it 
will  be  adviseable  to  plant  a  parcel  of  the  best  plants  in  small 
pots,  particularly  some  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

For  that  purpose,  let  a  quantity  of  moderately  small  pots 
be  procured  of  the  sizes  32*s  or  4S*s,  and  fill  them  with  good 
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earth  i  then  take  off  the  layers,  trim  their  tope  a  little,  cat  off 
the  naked  bottom  end  dose  to  the  root,  or  slit  part,  or  gash, 
which  was  made  in  laying ;  then  plant  one  layer  in  each  pot;, 
and  immediately  give  a  little  water. 

Then  set  all  the  pots  in  a  shady  sitnation,  and  give  water 
as  occasion  requires,  till  the  plants  have  all  fairly  taken  root 

When  the  plants  are  firmly  rooted,  let  the  pots  be  then  re- 
moved into  a  more  open  situation,  and  remain  there  nntil  the 
latter  end  of  October,  when  either  place  them  in  a  warm  sitn- 
ation for  the  winter,  or  for  the  principal  sorts  may  form  a  rais- 
ed bed  of  some  dry  light  compost,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots, 
prepared  of  any  light  dry  earth,  mixed  with  sand,  ashes,  or 
any  light  warm  soD,  formed  into  a  bed  the  width  and  length 
of  a  garden-frame,  or  of  two  or  more  lengthways,  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground  when  thus  pre- 
pared i  then,  at  the  above  time  (October),  plunge  the  pots  to 
tlieir  rims  in  the  bed,  close  together,  and  in  which  to  remain 
all  wioter  to  protect  the  roots  more  effectually  from  frost :  and 
to  be  defended  in  bad  weather  with  the  glasses,  &c. 

But  the  glasses  are  only  to  be  put  on  in  severe  frosts,  snow> 
and  much  rain  ',  and  must  be  taken  off  constantly  in  mUd  and 
dry  weather. 

Note,  where  frames  and  glasses  are  wanting,  the  pots  may, 
at  the  above  time,  be  plunged  in  a  bed  prepared  as  above  ; 
then  place  some  rods  or  hoop-bend  arches  across  the  bed  j  and 
having  some  good  thick  mats  always  in  readiness,  let  these  be 
drawn  over  the  hoops  to  shelter  the  plants  in  severe  frosty 
weather. 

By  plnihgbg  the  pots  into  the  bed  of  compost,  it  preeerves 
the  plants  more  secnrdv  from  frost ;  for  it  then  cannot  enter 
so  easily  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  hurt  the  roots. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  either  of  the  above  situations, 
and  in  the  same  pots,  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  or  some  time  in  March ;  they  are  then  to  be  tnmed 
out  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  the 
large  pots,  where  they  are  to  blow. —  See  February  an^ 
March. 

But  the  common  carnation  layers,  that  are  intended  to  be 
planted  in  the  borders,  should  be  managed  in  this  manner  :•— 

When  the  layers  are  all  well-rooted,  they  are  then  to  be 
separated  from  the  old  plants,  trimmed  as  above  directed,  and 
planted  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth .  Let  them  be  set  about 
six  inches  distance  every  way  from  one  another,  and  directlv 
watered,  and  the  waterings  must  be  occasionally  repeated ; 
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%nd  if  yery  bot  weather,  and  the  bed,  &c.  open  to  the  son,  it 
would  be  of  much  adrantage  if  the  plants  coald  be  shaded  from 
the  mid- day  snn  till  well  rooted. 

The  layers  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  or  border  until  October 
or  November,  to  gain  strength,  and  then  some  may  be  trans- 
planted into  the  borders,  and  others  remain  for  transplanting  in 
the  spring. 

Laying  Camaiiani, 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  lay  carnation  and  aoubie  Bweet- 
williams }  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  begioDiag  of  the 
month. . 

Take  off  all  such  layers  of  double  sweet-wiiliains  as  were 
laid  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  manage  them  as  directed  for  tbe 
carnations. 

Plant  out  Pink  Pivings,  Sfc, 

When  the  pink  pipings,  &c.  which  were  planted  in  June  an<f 
July,  are  well  rooted  and  advanced  in  growth,  let  them  in  thf 
beginning  and  middle  of  this  month  be  thinned  out  and  planted 
in  three  or  four  feet  wide  beds,  in  rows  six  inches  asunder,  and 
give  proper  waterings  :  the  rest  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  next 
month,  and  they  will  all  acquire  proper  strength  for  flowering 
moderately  the  following  year,  bnt  in  greater  perfection  the 
second  summer. — See  June. 

They  will  obtain  a  good  bushy  growth  by  the  end  of  October, 
when,  or  in  November,  or  the  following  apring,  some  of  the 
strongest  may  be  transplanted  with  balls  into  the  borders,  &c. 

Sow  Seeds  of  BuJbou*  Flowers. 

Now  sow  seeds  of  bulbous  flower-roots,  to  obtain  new  varie- 
ties :  such  as  tulips  hyacinths,  narcissus,  iris,  crown-imperials, 
fritillarias,  and  lilies,  the  seeds  of  martagons,  crocuses,  tt^d  of 
any  other  bulbs. 

These  seeds  may  be  sown,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
atter  end  of  the  month. 

They  may  be  sown  either  in  boxes,  pots,  or  beds,  kc,  j  but 
Jie  convenience  of  boxes  or  pots  is,  they  can  be  removed  rea- 
ilily  to  different  situations,  as  the  season  requires  ;  boxes,  &c« 
or  this  purpose,  may  be  of  any  moderate  size,  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  or  more,  in  width  and  length,  by  eight  or  ten 
deep :  or  large  wide  garden-pots  are  equally  eligible. 

They  must  be  filled  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top  with 
ine  light  earth,  making  the  snrfaoe  smooth ;  then  sow  the  seeds 
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thereon  moderately  thick,  and  cover  them  witli  sifted  eartL 
aboot  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots  are  then  to  be  moved  to  a  somewhat  shady 
situation ;  and,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  must  be  at  times 
lightly  watered  :  they  are  to  stand  there  till  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  then  to  be  removed  to  a  warm  part  of  the  gardem 
in  the  fuU  sun. 

But  these  seeds  may  also,  if  you  choose  it,  be  sown  in  beds 
of  light  earth,  and  will  succeed  equally  well,  with  a  little  care 
of  shading  occasionally  in  hot  sunny  weather,  and  some  shelter- 
ing in  winter  from  frost.  The  beds  must  be  prepared  in  a  dry 
warm  situation,  and  should  be  about  three  feet  broad. 

The  boxes,  &c.  or  beds,  must  be  defended  in  winter  from 
severe  frosts  and  great  snows  ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  laying 
dry  litter  over  and  about  the  outsides  of  the  boxes,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  beds. 

The  plants  will  begin  to  appear  about  the  latter  end  of  next 
March,  or  in  April,  &c.  and  must  then  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  refreshed  often  with  water. 

In  June  and  July  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  then  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  must  he  cleared  from  weeds  and  litter,  and 
about  half  an  inch  of  fresh  earth  strewed  over  the  surface  of 
the  pots,  boxes,  or  beds. 

Thus  let  them  remain  till  the  same  time  the  second  summer, 
and  then  it  will  be  proper  to  transplant  them. 

Then  at  that  time  prepare  a  bed  or  two  in  a  clean  dry-lying 
spot,  and  where  the  earth  is  light,  and  each  bed  to  be  three  feet 
broad. 

Then  take  np  the  roots  out  of  the  seed-bed,  and  immediately 
plant  them  into  the  beds  prepared  for  them  ;  let  them  be  placed 
in  rows  four  inches  asunder. 

The  most  ready  method  will  be  to  draw  neat  drills,  with  a 
small  hoe,  making  them  about  two  inches  deep,  and  place  the 
roots  in  the  drills  an  inch  or  two  distance ;  or  if  very  small, 
may  be  scattered  thinly  along  the  drills,  and  draw  the  earth  over 
them  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches. 

The  next  summer,  at  the  same  time,  the  roots  are  to  be  re- 
nK>ved  again,  and  must  then  be  set  three  or  four  inches  each 
way  apart 

Thus  the  seedlings  are  to  be  treated  every  summer  till  they 
are  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  lowering  3  observing  at  each 
removal  to  allow  more  and  more  room. 

When  they  are  brought  to  a  proper  size  of  growth  for  flower- 
ing, they  are  then  to  be  managed  as  the  other  old  roots. 
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But  it  will  be  several  years  before  some  of  the  roots  arrive 
to  that  state,  particiilarly  the  tulips,  which  never  begin  to  show 
a  flower  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  }  but  the  advantage  of 
raising  this  and  other  choice  bulbs  from  seed  is,  that  when  the 
seedlings  are  raised  to  a  flowering  state,  and  begin  to  break 
into  stripes  or  variegations,  or  discover  other  peculiar  proper- 
ties, according  to  the  different  species,  there  will  every  year 
appear  among  them  many  new  flowers. 

This  is  the  advantage  of  raising  them  from  seed  5  and  like- 
wise among  the  new  flowers  there  will  sometimes  be  some  that 
greatly  excel  by  the  lustre  of  colour,  tingea,  and  regularity  of 
stripes,  && 

However,  as  the  raising  of  bulbous  roots  from  seed  is  a  very 
tedious  process,  and  so  long  before  they  begin  to  flower,  many 
persons  not  having  patience  to  wait  the  time,  are  deterred  from 
proceeding  in  the  business ;  and  is  practised  principally  by 
those  who  are  particularly  curious  in  these  kind  of  flowers. 

Sow  Anemone  Seeds,  Sfc. 

Sow  anemone  seed,  and  the  seed  of  ranunculuses,  and  spring 
cyclamens. 

It  will  be  most  adviseable  to  sow  these  seeds  principally  in 
boxes  or  large  wide-mouthed  pots,  or  flat  garden- pans. 

The  pots  or  boxes  to  be  fllled  with  rich>  but  very  light  earth : 
the  seeds  are  to  be  scattered  thereon  pretty  thick,  and  cover- 
ed lightly  with  sifted  earth>  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots,  with  these  seeds  and  plants,  are,  both 
before  and  when  they  are  come  up^  to  be  managed  as  above 
directed  in  the  management  of  the  seedling  bulbs. 

Remove  Bulbous  Roots* 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  remove  or  transplant^  where 
required,  several  sorts  of  late  flowering  bulbous  roots,  now  out 
of  bloom^  such  as  the  roots  of  martagons  and  red  lilies ;  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  white  lilies  also  now  decay ;  and  that  is 
also  the  most  proper  time  to  remove  these  bulbs. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  off-sets  must  be  all  sepa- 
rated from  them  3  and,  when  this  is  done>  the  principal  roots 
may  either  be  planted  again  now  in  the  proper  places^  or  majr 
be  dried  and  cleaned^  and  put  up  till  Octobei',  and  then 
planted. 

But  the  best  of  the  off-sets  should  be  planted  again  soon, 
in  nursery-beds^  each  sort  separate,  and  there  to  remain  a  yea; 
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or  t^o :  and  then  may  be  planted  ainoDg  the  other  flowering 
roots. 

Though  as  the  martagons  and  other  lily  kinds  having  large 
squamous  or  scaly  bnlbs^  the  scales  thick,  fleshy,  and  snccalent, 
they  do  not  keep  well  long  out  of  the  ground,  like  the  solid 
and  tanicated  bulbs ;  therefore,  after  being  taken  up,  and 
the  off- sets  detached,  it  would  be  proper  to  replant  them>  either 
directly,  or  as  soon  after  as  convenient  5  or  where  these  bol- 
boos  roots  are  erown  into  large  bunches,  the  outward  off-sets 
may  occasionaDy  be  detached  without  removing  the  main 
roots. 

May  also  remove,  where  necessary,  bulbs  of  the  Persian  and 
English  bulbous  irises,  where  it  was  omitted  last  month  ;  and 
the  bulbs  of  narcissuses,  spring  crocuses,  and  jonqniis,  fritiUa- 
rias,  and  most  other  bulbs  whose  leaves  are  decayed,  and  the 
roots  have  not  put  out  new  fibres,  may  still  be  removed,  if  re- 
quired, either  for  fresh  transplanting  them,  where  necessary,  or 
to  separate  the  increased  off-sets  when  grown  into  large  bun- 
ches. 

For,  as  observed  in  the  two  or  three  former  months,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  the  best  sorts  of  bulbous  flower  roots  at 
least  once  every  two  or  three  \cars,  11  order  to  separate  the 
increased  parts  or  off-sets  from  the  large  or  principal  roots ; 
and  it  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flower  and  leaves 
fade,  or  at  least  in  a  short  time  after  ;  for  at  that  period  the 
roots  are  at  rest,  and  draw  no  nourishment,  but  will  bear  re- 
moval without  the  least  check.  ^ 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  roots  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  ground  any  considerable  time  after  the  decay  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves,  they  will  all  send  ont  new  fibres,  and  even  at  that 
time  begin  to  form  the  bud  for  the  next  year's  flower  3  and  if 
the  roots  were  after  that  to  be  taken  np,  they  might  receive 
so  great  a  check  by  the  removal,  that  some  sorts  would  not 
produce  flowers  the  succeeding  year ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  did, 
the  flower  woal<f  be  very  weak  and  of  inferior  appearance. 

Tramplant  Seedling  Perenniab  and  Bienniali. 

Transplant  into  nursery- beds  the  seedlings  of  wall-flowers» 
stocks,  sweet-williams,  carnations,  and  pinks  ;  also  columbines^ 
tcabiouses,  and  other  seedling  perennial  and  biennial  plants 
IS  are  still  remaining  in  the  seed-bed. 

Thesp  should  be  transplanted  in  moist  weather  3  and  th« 
sooner  the  better,  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  root,  and 
get  some  strenjith  before  winter.    Let  a  border  be  dug  for  them^ 
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or  else  dig  some  beds  three  or  four  feet  broads  and  immediately 
put  in  the  plants  aboat  six  i/iches  distance  from  one  another, 
aod  let  them  be  directly  watered. 

When  the  plants  have  stood  in  the  above  beds  or  borders 
about  two  months^  or  till  the  end  of  October,  or  any  time  in 
November,  &c.  or  next  spring,  a  quantity  may  be  then  trans- 
{^anted  into  the  flower  borders,  and  other  parts  o£  the  pleasure 
groundj  to  remain  to  blow  next  year. 

Clip  Hedget. 

Now  clip  or  trim  hedges.  All  sorts  may  now  be  clipped  i 
such  as  holly,  yew,  privet^  hornbean,  elm,  lime,  and  also  thorn. 
9nd  all  other  sorts. 

This  is  the  only  proper  season  to  cut  such  hedges  as  are  only 
clipped  but  once  a  year ;  because  those  hedges  that  are  trim- 
med now  will  not  push  out  any  more  shoots  to  signify  this  sum* 
mer  ;  so  that  they  will  not  want  cutting  again  till  next  year. 

But  such  hedges  as  were  clipped  in  the  beginning,  or  middle 
of  last  month,  or  before,  will  want  clipping  again  in  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month ;  which  should  be  performed  accor- 
dingly, or  next  month  at  farthest ;  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
rough  disorder  all  winter. 

Cta  Box  and  Thrift  Edgings. 

Clip  box  edgings,  in  which  take  opportunity,  if  possible,  oC 
moi^t  weather :  keep  these  edgings  cut  pretty  low,  and  do  not 
let  them  grow  too  broad. 

Edgings  of  thrift  should  also  at  this  time  be  trimmed  a  htile, 
for  they  will  now  begin  to  want  it  j  that  is,  where  it  was  not 
done  last  month,  should  now  cut  off  all  the  decayed  flower 
stalks  :  and  where  the  sides  have  grown  uneven,  let  them  also 
be  cut  to  some  regular  order,  either  with  a  pair  of  garden- 
shears,  or,  if  much  overgrown,  may  be  cut  in  with  a  sharp 
edging-iron. 

The  garden- shears  for  clipping  box>edgings,  &c.  should  be 
in  good  order,  very  sharp  at  the  points,  that  you  may  be  aoje 
to  cut  the  sides  and  top  in  a  clean  neat  manner. 

But  this  ought  to  be  done  in  moist  weather,  if  possible,  parti- 
cularly the  cutting  in  the  sides,  &c.  both  of  box  and  thrift 
edgings  -,  as,  if  too  closely  trimmed  in  a  dry  hot  season,  cney 
are  apt,  soon  after,  to  assume  a  withered  disagreeable  appear* 
ance. 

IT 
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Oran  amd  Gravel-  WttUk,  Sfc. 

Continue  to  mow  grass-walks  ami  lawDs>  and  let  this  be  done 
once  a  week  or  fortnight,  aceording  to  tbe  growth  of  the  grass, 
which  in  pleasure  gardens  should  always  b^  kept  down  short, 
close,  and  even. 

Let  the  walks  and  lawns  be  also  sometimes  poled  and  rolled, 
which  is  as  necessary  occasionally  as  mowing,  to  keep  the  grass 
perfectly  clean  and  neat ;  and  tbe  work  of  mowing  can  also  be 
thereby  effected  with  much  greater  ease  and  expedition  j  and 
the  cutting  performed  in  a  more  close,  clean,  orderly  manner, 
to  form  a  n^lar  even  surface. 

In  mowing  of  short  garden  grass,  take  always  opportunity  of 
dewy  mornings,  or  moist  weather  while  the  grass  is  wet ;  for 
short  grass  cannot  be  mowed  with  any  tolerable  despatch  and 
exactness  when  dry  ;  and  always,  soon  after  mowing,  let  the 
cut  grass  be  swept  up  clean,  and  carried  away. 

Gravel- walks  should  always  be  kept  very  clear'  from  weeds, 
and  occasionally  swept  from  any  scattering  loose  litter , 
and  these  walln  should  also  be  rolled  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

ifeneral  Care  of  Phwer-Borikri,  Sfc. 

The  flower-borders,  beds,  and  shrubbery  compartments 
&c.  of  the  garden,  should  be  continued  always  exceeding  neat. 

These  borders,  and  other  similar  ornamental  compartments, 
should  be  now  and  then  gone  over  with  a  sharp  hoe,  in  order 
to  loosen  the  surface  and  cut  up  any  weeds  that  appear. 

After  this  they  should  be  raked  over  neatly,  drawing  oflf  all 
weeds  and  litter,  and  the  surface  raked  even  and  regular,  which 
will  thereby  appear  fresh  and  clean,  of  a  neat  agreeable  order. 

Likewise  look  over  the  plants  in  the  borders,  or  other  parts 
of  the  garden  5  and  where  there  are  any  discover  a  very  disor- 
derly growth,  let  them  have  some  proper  regulation  in  trim- 
ming and  tying,  &c  5  where  any  branches  or  shoots,  &c.  ad- 
vance in  an  irregular  or  straggling  manner,  let  such  be  cut  off 
dose  or  shortened,  or  others  tied  up  as  it  shall  seem  neces^ 
saryj  and  cut  out  all  decayed  flower-stalks. 

Where  the  shoots  of  rambling  flowering  plants  interfere  with 
each  other,  they  should  be  shortened,  so  that  every  plant  may 
stand  single  :  they  always  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  stand  clear  of  one  another. 

Take  off  all  withered  leaves,  and  let  the  VfkAin  stems 
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flowers  be  well  supported  w\^  vtvkm  «kr  «ticke«  io  ao  n^M-i^ut 
direction  ,  and  climbing  sorts  aocovdiog  )to  tUetr  grewin. 

When  any  shoots  hang  dangling*  cirt  them  otf  near  xo/t  «te«i 
of  the  plant. 

Where  French  and  African  marigolds,  crysanthemnms^  or 
other  strong-branching  annual  flowers,  produce  rambling  shoots 
near  the  ground,  they  should  be  trimmed  up  dose  to  nieniem 
ae,Teral  inches  upward  from  the  bottom. 

This  will  cause  them  to  foroQ  handsome  and  regular  beads« 
and  will  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  if  the  oean- 
ches  were  permitted  to  spread  near  the  ground. 

Gather  Flower  JSeeds. 

Gather  the  seeds  of  such  flowers  as  are  now  ripe>  in  a  dry 
day,  both  of  all  sorts  of  annuals  and  biennials^  and  of  such 
perennials  as  may  be  required ;  spread  them  on  mats  to  dry  in 
an  airy  plaoe  where  the  sun  can  come. 

When  jthey  are  .well  hardened,  beat  or  rub  tliem  ont,  and  put 
them  in  4xaper  or  canvas  b4gs,;or  into  .boxeSj  till  the  season  for 
sowing  them. 

Planting  Autumnal  £ulb$. 

Plant  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  if  any  are  now  out  of  ground, 
such  as  colchieume,  autumnal  narcissus,  Chiensey  lily,  and  other 
amaryUis,. autumnal  crocus,  &e.  planting  jthem  in  beds  or  borders 
of  light  earthy  and  some  Guernsey  Uly^  &c.  also  in  pots;  they 
will  all  blow  or  flower  the  same  autumn  $  some  the  latter  end 
,of  this  month,  and  the  others  in  the  next  (inontb,. and  October. 
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THE  NUKSERY. 


Moeing  and  Ckwimg  ths  Nursery  J^owi. 


Taxb  advantage  of  dry  days  to  hoe  and  destroy  4he  inwedi  bar 
iween  the  raws  of  young  tveos^nd  efarubs  of  all  •kinds.    Le» 
this  always  be  doM  in  ^h»  time,  -before  the  weeda|;row  lo  any 
f^onsiderme  «i8e. 
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For  when  weeds  are  permitted  to  stand  too  long,  it  will  re« 
QDire  donble  laboar  to  cut  them  down ;  and  large  weeds,  when 
liiey  are  cat,  will,  if  not  raked  off  the  ground,  or  well  shaken 
ibont,  many  of  them  take  root,  and  grow  up  again. 

Weed  and  water  Seedlings. 

Seedling  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts  shonld  also  now  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  ;  for  these,  if  permitted  to  grow 
in  seed-beds,  would  do  much  damage. 

In  very  dry  and  hot  weather,  it  will  still  be  proper  to  water 
the  beds  and  pots  of  small,  young,  tender  seedling  trees,  and 
t  will  at  this  time  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  plants. 

Likewise  often  water  all  plants  in  pots. 

Prune  and  regulate  disorderly  Q  ^owtks  in  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  trim  evergreens,  and  such  other  shrubs 
as  want  it  in  the  nursery.  In  doing  this,  observe  to  take  oul 
rigorous  shoots,  or  shorten  them  so  as  to  form  a  more  regular 
head  ;  and  cut  away  any  low  straggling  nnder-growths. 

Where  forest  trees  or  any  others  have  made  any  vigorous 
shoots  from  their  stems,  or  very  rambling  growths  in  th^  he&d» 
«t  will  be  proper  to  cut  such  shoots  off  close. 

Transplanting  young  Seedling  Trees. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  a  little 
moist  and  cloudy,  you  may  transplant  seedlings,  pines,  and  firs, 
from  the  boxes  and  beds  where  they  were  sown. 

It  is  now  to  be  observed,  as  hinted  last  month,  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  make  a  general  transplanting }  bnt  only  where 
the  plants  are  any  ways  crowded  in  the  seed-bed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  transplant  some,  that  they  may  not  stand  to  spoil 
one  another.  Observing  the  same  method  as  mentioned  last 
month. 

Preparing  Chround  for  general  Transplanting. 

The  ground  where  a  new  plantation  of  young  trees  or  shrubs 
s  to  be  made  in  autumn,  should  now  be  kept  clear  from  large 
weeds :  and  if  there  be  any  now  of  large  growth  advancing  to 
seed,  hoe  Chem  np,  and  rake  them  off  the  ground,  and  carry 
them  away. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to 
trench  such  vacant  pieces  of  ground  as  are  to  be  planted  in  au- 
tumn with  any  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs :  and  in  order  that  the 
f  round  may  be  better  improved  by  the  rains,  sun,  and  dew«  it 
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will^  10  diggings  be  most  proper  to  lay  it  up  in  roagh  ridges^ 
till  the  time  for  planting  in  October  and  November^  &t.  and 
then  can  be  expeditiously  levelled  down. 

Budditig 

Now  go  over  the  stocks  that  have  been  budded  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  and  let  the  bass  be  untif  d^  that  the  parts  about 
the  bud  may  not  be  pinched. 

Budding  may  also  still  be  performed ;  but  it  most  be  done 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  at  farthest,  otherwise 
it  will  npt  prove  successful. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Stones. 

Preserve  cherry  and  plum  stones>  &c.  for  lowing^  to  raise 
stocks  for  budding  and  grafting. 
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THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Shifting  into  larger  pott,  ^e. 

Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  let  all  such 
green-house  trees  ai)d  shrubs,  &c.  as  are  in  want  of  larger  pot^, 
or  a  refreshment  of  new  earth,  be  shifted,  this  being  a  good 
time  for  doing  that  work. 

For  that  purpose  provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth,  and  some 
proper  sized  pots  or  tubs  $  these  being  ready,  let  such  plants 
be  taken  up  out  of  their  pots  with  the  balls  whole,  then  trim 
off  very  dry,  matted,  and  mouldy  fibres  of  the  roots,  which 
spread  about  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and  trim  away 
part  of  the  outward  loose  old  earth. 

Then  having  put  in  a  little  fresh  earth  in  the  new  pots,  set 
one  plant  in  each,  and  fill  it  up  properly  with  the  new  compost, 
and  give  it  a  moderate  watering  |  so  proceed  with  others,  and 
remove  the  pots  or  tubs  where  the  plants  can  be  shaded  some- 
what from  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  violent  winds. 

This  is  also  now  a  very  proper  time  to  shift  all  kinds  of  suc- 
culent plants  that  want  lairger  pots  |  such  as  eophorbiums,  se- 
dums,  aloes,  and  the  various  other  similar  sorts.     Observing 
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Moerally  on  thii  oocasion  to  allot  AOit  of  Che  sBCdtdoiit  fdbo  « 
ligbt  diy  soil ;  a  saody  eanl>>  or  any  ilmUar  light  eompoM  ia 
eligible,  in  which  to  plaat  them,  oB'  aceount  of  their  fleshy  sue* 
caknt  nature,  and  great  homidity  of  most  of  these  kinds  of 
plants. 

Take  them  out  of  the  pottf  and  trim  off  some  of  the  ootward 
old  earth  with  care  from  the  ball,  and  trim  the  straggling  fibres 
of  the  root )  set  the  plants  immediaeety  into  the  new  pots,  M 
it  np  eqadly  roond  with  fiew  light  dry  compost,  and  directly 
give  each  a  little  water. 

Then  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  place,  and  the  plants  wHl  soon 
take  root.  Some  of  the  tender  kinds  may  be  placed  in  a  gar- 
den frame,  and  the  glasses  drawn  on  at  times  to  protect  the 
plants  from  heavy  rains,  if  snch  tihonki  happen  before  they  take 
root. 

If  these  plants  are  shifted  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
months  they  will  have  fixed  themselves  again  tolerably  well  in 
fresh  rooting  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Propagate  Atoes,  8fe. 

The  first  or  second  week  of  this  month  is  a  proper  time  to 
slip  or  detach  suckers  'or  bottom  off-sets  of  aloes,  and  other 
snccnlents  from  the  old  plants,  to  propagate  them. 

The  slips  or  off-sets  are  to  be  planted  singly,  in  small  pots  ; 
the  pots  most  be  filled  with  some  very  light  dry  compost. 
These  being  ready,  plant  one  in  each  pot,  and  close  the 
earth  firmly  about  the  root  of  the  plants,  and  water  them  in  >:Ie- 
rately. 

When  all  are  planted,  set  the  pots  where  they  can  be  defended 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  in  dry  weather  let  them  have  now 
and  then  a  moderate  refreshment  of  water  3  thus  tlie  plants 
win  be  rooted  in  a  short  time. 

Watering. 

Do  not  forget  in  dry  weather  to  give  water  to  atl  the  pots 
and  tubs  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  to  atl  the  other  green-house 
plants ;  and  let  this  be  always  given  $d  due  time,  before  the 
earth  in  the  pots  or  tubs  becomes  very  dry. 

But  take  particular  care  of  the  fruiting  orange  add  lemon 
troes,  and  do  not  let  them  want  for  moisture,  otherwise  the 
young  fruit  lately  set  will  drop  off  or  become  of  bunted 
growth. 
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Freih  Earthing 

To  orange  and  lemon^trees,  &c.  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  add  a  liule  fresh  earth  to  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots> 
f  roTided  it  was  not  done  in  any  of  the  former  months  during 
the  summer. 

In  doing  this,  the  earch  in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  should 
f>e  loosened  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and  the  loosened 
earth  to  be  taken  out ;  then  lei  the  pots  or  tubs  be  directly 
filled  up  affain  with  fresh  rich  earth. 

When  this  is  done,  let  every  tub  or  pot  have  a  moderate 
watering ;  and  this  settles  the  new  earth  close  to  the  roots. 

This  should  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  $  and  it 
is  of  such  service  to  these  plants,  that  if  neglected  before,  the 
doing  of  it  should  not  be  omitted  now. 

The  above  dressing  would  also  be  of  much  service  to  any^ 
other  green-house  plants  at  this  season,  where  not  done  any 
time  within  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Inoculate  Orange  Trees,  4rc. 

Inoculate  orange^  lemon>  and  citron  trees,  for  this  is  the  only 
proper  season  to  perform  that  operation  on  these  trees  ;  but  it 
must  be  done  in  the  first>  or  at  farthest  in  the  second  week  in 
the  month.  The  proper  stocks  to  bud  these  upon  are  such  as 
are  raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  sort  of  fruit.  See  the 
Green^Hwue  for  March,  April,  June,  and  July, 
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Giving  Air  and  Water, 

CoNTiNUB  to  admit  a  large  portion  of  fresh  air  into  the  hot* 
house  daily  ;  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  in  general  in  this 
department ;  observing  the  rules  as  in  June  and  July,  &c. 

Likewise,  let  all  the  plants  have  water  pretty  freely  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  it  may  appear  necessary,  to 
keep  tlte  earth  in  the  pots  always  in  a  moderate  degree  of  moist* 
ness.^  See  July. 
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Shifting  Pine- Apple  Plants. 

The  laooession  froiting  pine- apple  plants^  which  are  to  bear 
the  fmit  to  be  expected  next  year,  should  uow,  where  it  was 
not  done  last  month,  be  shifted  into  the  large  pots,  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain  to  fruit. 

The  pots  for  this  purpose  should  be  those  called  twenty- fours 
or  sixteens ;  bat  if  large  plants^  have  principally  the  latter 
sited  pots. 

Let  this  shifting  be  done,  if  possible,  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  that  they  may  have  time  to  make  new 
roots,  and  establish  themselves  in  a  free  growth  by  October, 
ready  for  being  placed  in  a  new  bark-bed  in  the  fruiting- house, 
where  the^  are  to  remain  to  fruit. 

fn  shifting  these  plants  observe  to  let  a  proper  quantity  oi 
fresh  earth  be  brought  and  laid  ready ;  or  any  light,  mellow, 
rich  garden  mould  will  do  j  but  if  a  prepared  compost  of  rich 
kitchen-garden  earth,  fresh  light  loam,  and  a  portioi.  of  tho- 
roughly rotten  dung,  all  worked  up  together  in  a  ridge,  ex- 
posed in  the  full  sun  and  air  some  months  before,  it  will  be  the 
most  eligible  soil  for  these  plants. 

The  earth  being  ready,  then  bring  the  new  purs  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants,  and,  as  you  proceed  in  planting,  put  as 
much  of  the  new  earth  into  each  pot  as  will  cover  the  bottom 
two,  three,  or  four  inches  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pots  and  plants  j  and  then  having  taken  the  plants  in  their 
present  pots  out  of  their  bark-bed,  with  care  turn  out  each  plant 
with  its  ball  entire  j  and  placing  it  in  the  new  pot,  fill  up  the 
vacancy  with  fresh  earth,  and  immediately  give  a  moderate 
watering. 

When  all  is  planted,  let  the  bark-bed  be  stirred  up  with  a 
fork  at  the  bottom :  at  the  same  time  let  a  good  quantity  of 
new  tan  be  thrown  in,  and  fork  up  both  well  together.—  See 
July, 

This  being  done,  let  the  pots  immediately  be  plunged  again 
to  their  rims,  and  refresh  them  now  and  then  with  water. 

Likewise  after  shifting,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  give  a  slight 
shade  of  mats  over  the  glasses  in  hot  sunny  days,  from  about 
ten  to  two  or  three  o'clock. 

General  Care  of  Pine- apple  Plants. 

The  principal  care  of  the  pine-apple  plants  now  in  general 
is  to  allot  thera  a  large  admission  of  fresh  air  every  warm  day. 
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and  to  supply  them  properly  with  frequent  necessary  moderate 
waterings. 

But  observe,  particularly,  in  the  plants  now  in  full  fruit  ripen- 
ing, to  apply  the  occasional  waterings  the  most  moderately, 
that  too  much  moisture  may  not  affect  the  flavour  ot  the  fruit. 

According  as  the  fruit  attains  full  maturity,  should  generally 
give  proper  attention  to  gather  it  while  in  good  perfection,  be- 
fore too  ripe,  and  the  high  flavour  much  evaporated. 

Propagating  Pines, 

As  the  pine-apples  will  now  ripen  apace,  should,  accordingly 
as  they  are  cut  or  gathered  for  the  table,  give  the  old  plants 
the  necessary  care,  to  assist  their  production  of  a  supply  ot 
bottom  suckers  for  an  increase  of  new  plants ;  in  which  let 
them  be  managed  as  directed  last  month  :  and  the  suckers  are 
also  to  be  treated  according  to  the  method  there  mentioned.   • 

Likewise  take  care  of  the  crowns  on  the  tops  of  the  pine- 
apples ;  these  also  serve  for  propagation  :  when  the  fruit  has 
been  served  at  table,  the  crown  should  be  taken  off  with  a  gentle 
twist,  and  this,  where  convenient  or  is  required,  may  be  retur- 
ned in  order  to  be  (Wanted. 

The  management  of  the  crowns  now  is  also  the  same  as  in 
the  last  month. 
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MuskroomM. 

This  is  now  a  principal  season  to  begin  to  provide  mushroom 
«pawn,  and  to  prepare  proper  supplies  of  hot  dung  for  making 
mushroom  beds,  in  which  to  plant  the  said  spawn  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mushrooms. 

These  beds  should  be  made  of  the  best  warm  horse  stable-* 
dung,  and  about  the  beginning,  or  any  time  this  month,  is  thiQ 
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proper  ttdie  to  provide  a  tecettary  qoantity^  ready  for  that 
parpoie ;  taking  the  loDg  moist  litter  and  short  dung  together, 
and  the  whole  well  intermixed. 

But  before  yon  worlc  the  dnng  np  in  a  bed,  it  should  be  toss- 
ed np  miiedly  together  in  a  heap,  that  the  whole  may  ferment 
eqnally,  and  to  remain  till  the  first  great  heat  is  over ;  this  is 
generally  effected  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  time,  according 
to  the  quantity ;  it  will  then  be  in  right  order,  and  yon  may 
proceed  to  make  the  bed. 

But  before  yon  make  the  bed,  it  is  proper  to  provide  a  snffi* 
cient  quantity  of  good  mushroom  s|[»wn ;  this  is  a  material 
article  :  and  a  proper  quantity  must  be  prwured  tb  plant  into 
the  bed  to  produce  the  mushrooms,  for  this  spawn  coiutains  the 
plant  in  embryo. 

This  is  frequently  found  in  the  dnng  of  old  cucumber  or  melon, 
or  other  decayed  dung  hot-beds  ;  it  is  also  often  to  be  met  with 
in  horse«dunghills,  which  have  lain  several  months  *,  spawn  is 
also  to  be  found  in  pasture  fields  and  meadows,  and  should  be 
searched  for  in  those  places  where  you  see  mushrooms  rise  na- 
turally ;  but  I  generally  prefler  the  spawn  found  in  dung,  either 
in  old  hot-beds  or  in  old  dung-hills,  or  dungy  composts,  &c.  as 
greatly  superior  to  the  field  ipawn,  both  for  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  being  the  true  salutiferous  sort,  and  for  the  genera, 
superiority  of  its  production  in  good  fleshy  mushrooms. 

I  have  often  found  excellent  spawn  in  some  old  dunghills  and 
compost  heats  j  sueh  as  we  commonly  sec  piled  up  in  large 
heaps  in  the  lanes,  or  on  commons  near  farm  fields ;  and  you 
will  generally  find  it  most  of  all  in  those  dung-heaps  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  horse  stable  dung,  observing  to  search  in  such  as 
appear  to  have  lain  for  several  months  3  and  may  also  often  find 
most  excellent  strong  spawn  in  horse-mill  tracts,  where  horses 
are  employed  constantly  under  shelter  in  turning  mills,  &c.  or  in 
stable- yards,  where  horse-dnng  has  lain  some  considerable  time 
in  the  dry  ;  also  in  covered  horse-rides,  in  livery-stable  yards, 
mns,  &c.  where  horses  are  exercised  ;  the  places  being  thickly 
littered  with  short  stable  dung,  fine  rakes  of  spawn  are  often 
found  towards  the  sides. 

Spawn  is  commonly  found  In  searching  as  above,  in  lumps 
of  dry  rotten  or  half-rotted  dung  ;  is  a  white  fibrous  substance, 
running  and  spreading  itself  in  the  said  lumps  of  dry  rotten 
dung  ;  appearing  of  a  white  stringy  or  filamentose  nature,  and,  ^ 
of  the  true  sorts,  has  exactly  the  smell  of  a  mushroom. 

Let  these  lumps  be  taken  up  carefully,  dung  and  spawn  to- 
^'ether,  observing  to  preserve  the  pieces  as  entire  as  possible. 
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laying  them  at  the  satne  time  in  a  wheel'-barrovp  or  basket  with 
the  same  care :  when  you  have  gathered  enough  for  your  purpose* 
jet  the  lumps  be  laid  in  a  dry  place,  and  covered  with  some  dry 
litter,  or  garden  mats,  till  the  be<i  is  ready. 

But  if  the  pieces  of  spawn  are  wet,  or  very  dampi  you  may 
lay  them  thinly  together  in  a  dry  shady  plaee^  where  they  may 
dry  leisurely  3  then  cover  them  as  above. 

I  have  been  obliged  often  to  buy  my  spawn  of  the  market 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  particularly 
those  called  the  Neat-house  gardeners,  near  Chelsea  >  also  about 
Lambeth  and  places  adjacent ;  where  many  of  the  gardeners* 
labourers  go  about  at  the  proper  season  and  collect  great  quan- 
tities for  sale.  It  may,  if  closely  packed  up  in  hampers,  be 
safely  conveyed  to  a  great  distance.  I  have  more  than  once 
sent  it  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

It  is  sold  from  about  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  shillings  per 
bushel }  though  sometimes^  when  plentifully  procured,  is  sold 
for  quarter  the  last  mentioned  price. 

When  you  have  obtained  the  spawn,  yon  may  then  begin  to 
make  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  dung  is  in  a  right  condition  for 
that  purpose. 

Choose  a  dry-lying  place,  either  m  the  meloii  grouud,  wberein 
to  make  the  bed,  or  on  any  other  dry  sheltered  situation  ;  and 
the  bed  should  be  made  generally  wholly  upon  Uie  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  or  occasionally  in  a  shallow  trench  only  six  inches 
deep,  and  to  the  width  aad  length  of  the  intended  bed  3  and 
the  excavated  earth  of  the  trench  if  a  rich>  light,  mellow  soil, 
will  serve  to  earth  the  bed. 

Mark  out  on  the  ground  the  width  and  length  of  the  bed., 
which  must  be  at  least  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
as  long  as  you  shall  think  convenient,- from  dfteen  or  twenty 
to  fifty  feet,  or  more,  according  t0  the  quantity  you  intend  to 
raise,  and  is  to  be  made  ridgewiiys,  like  the  roof  of  a  bouse, 
about  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high. 

Bring  in  the  dung,  and  lay  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to  the  fuH 
extent ;  and  as  yon  advance  in  height,  draw  both  sides  in  gra« 
dually  from  the  bottom,  till  you  bring,  as  it  were,  to  nothing  at 
the  top. 

As  yon  proceed  in  making  the  bed,  observe  to  shake  and  mix 
the  duBg  well  together,  hot  do  not  tread  it,  but  beat  it  down 
firmly  with  the  fork,  and  permit  the  whole  to  settle  gradually 
of  itself. 

Thus  let  the  bed  be  carried  on,  till  yon  have  raised  it  to  the 
height  df  at  least  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high. 
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fiDishiiig  the  whole  in  the  form  of  the  ridge  of  a  hoose,  at 
aforesaid. 

Having  made  the  bed>  yon  mast  let  it  remain  for  at  least  a 
ibrtnigbt  or  three  weekly  or  a  month,  according  to  its  substance' 
«id  extent,  before  yon  put  in  the  spawn,  or  at  least  till  the 
heat  is  become  quite  moderate  :  for  the  bed  will  be  very  warm 
n  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  made,  and  will  continne  in  a  grei^ 
heat  for  many  days ;  and  if  the  spawn  was  to  be  put  in  while 
the  heat  is  strong,  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  therefore 
have  two  or  three  long  sticks  thrust  down  into  the  dung,  to 
pull  up  occasionally  to  try  the  heat ;  which  be  sure  let  be  qaite 
mild,  reduced  to  a  very  low  warmth,  before  you  venture  the 
spawn  in :  for  this  is  very  delicate,  impatient  both  of  too  much 
heat,  severe  cold,  and  copious  moisture. 

Remember,  after  the  bed  is  made,  that  if  there  should  happen 
to  fall  much  rain  before  it  is  ready  for  the  spawn,  to  cover  the 
whole  a  good  thickness  at  the  top  with  long  dry  litter,  or  gar- 
den mats,  for  much  wet  would  spoil  the  bed. 

When  the  bed  is  in  a  due  condition,  let  the  spawn  be  brought 
out  in  a  dry  day,  dividing  the  large  lumps  into  smaller,  and 
plant  it  in  rows  lengthways  of  the  bed,  observing  to  begin  the 
first  row  within  about  five  or  six  inches  of  the  bottom. 

Plant  the  pieces  of  spawn  in  the  dung,  observing  to  pot 
them  just  within  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  let  them  be  put  ia 
about  five  or  six  inches  asunder  ;  when  you  have  finished  one 
row,  begin  another  six  or  ^ght  inches  from  the  first,  and  so 
proceed  till  you  have  planted  the  whde. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  surface  of  the  bed  be  made  quite 
smooth,  by  beating  the  dung  gently  with  the  back  of  your 
spade. 

Then  let  evety  part  of  the  bed,  from  the  bottom  upward^ 
be  covered  with  some  rich  dry  earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick  i  let  this  also  be  made  quite  smooth  by  using  the  spade 
as  above. 

Or  sometimes  the  spawning  is  performed  by  placing  the 
spawn  upon  the  surface  of  the  dung,  making  first  a  layer  <^ 
earth  along  the  bottom  three  or  four  inches  width  and  two 
thick  :  so  placing  the  first  row  of  spawn  upon  the  dung  close 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  layer  of  «arth,  then  earth  over  the 
spawn  the  above  thickness,  continuing  the  layer  of  earth  six 
inches  up  the  side  of  the  bed,  place  more  spawn,  as  before ; 
and  so  proceed  with  the  rest,  finishing  as  above. 

Likewise  the  spawning  is  sometimes  efifected  by  first  earth- 
ing the  bed  all  over  an  inch  and  hali^  or  two  inchea  thick^  then 
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iBsetting  the  spawn  into  the  earth  close  down  to  the  dang^  and 
then  add  a  little  more  earth  over  the  whole,  not  more  than 
an  inch  thick,  smoothing  the  surface  evenly. 
.  Then,  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  let  the  whole  be  cover- 
ed with  some  clean  dry  straw,  or  dry  long  stable  litter,  a  foot 
thi€k  at  least,  to  keep  ont  the  wet  and  cold  *,  observing,  howe- 
ver, if  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  bed  recovering  a  Vigorous 
heat  again  soon  after  being  spawned  and  closely  earthed  over, 
which  confines  the  heat  and  hot  steam,  you  may  cover  it  only 
but  a  quarter  or  half  the  thickness  at  first,  or  not  at  all  for  a 
few  days  or  a  week  or  fortnight,  if  a  very  substantial  bed,  and 
the  weather  is  dry ;  but  if  rain  falls,  defend  it  above  with  the 
ticraw,  or  dry  long  horse  stable  litter ;  for  if  the  bed  is  now 
Buffered  either  to  have  too  much  heat  or  wet,  all  is  lost,  so  de- 
licate is  the  spawn — and  requires  therefore  the  greatest  precau- 
tions in  the  first  setting  off,  being  careful,  however,  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  hints,  to  cover  the  bed  all  over  in  due  time  with 
dry  litter,  the  full  thickness  above-mentioned ;  which  must  be 
continued  constantly  over  the  bed  in  all  weathers,  night  and 
day,  and  thus  the  bed,  with  proper  care,  will  begin  to  produce 
mushrooms  4h  five  or  six  weeks. 

During  the  present  season,  and  all  winter,  the  bed  must  be 
kept  constantly  covered,  night  and  day,  as  above,  to  defend  it 
securely  from  wet  and  cold  :  and  in  time  of  heavy  rains,  severe 
frost,  or  snowy  weather,  the  depth  of  covering  should  be  aug- 
mented with  more  dry  straw,  and  over  this  spread  some  large 
garden  mats  or  canvas-doth,  which  should  remain  constantly 
all  winter. 

And  when  heavy  incessant  rains  fall,  or  great  falls  of  thaw- 
ing snow,  examine  the  covering ;  if  the  wet  has  penetrated 
quite  through,  remove  the  wet  straw ;  and  apply  some  clean 
and  dry  next  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Or,  after  the  bed  has  been  spawned  and  covered  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  mushrooms  do  not  seem  to  come  freely, 
or  that  the  warmth  of  the  bed  appears  spent,  may  remove  ths 
covering,  except  a  little  next  the  bed,  and  apply  upon  this  a 
quantity  of  warm  dry  horse-stable  litter,  near  a  foot  thick,  and 
other  dry  litter  ^v^r  that ',  and  this  will  promote  a  fresh  mode- 
rate heat  in  the  bed,  and  prove  very  beneficial. 

But  these  beds,  in  the  summer  season,  may  sometimes  have 
the  covering  of  litter  taken  off  for  a  short  time,  when  a  very 
moderate  warm  shower,  and  in  very  hot  weather  may  now  and 
ihen  have  little  sprinklings  of  water. 

Tliese  beds  generally  begin  to  produce  plenty  of  good  mush 
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rooat  is  Ave  or  «ix  «v«ekB  after  Mng  nfomned  3  and  vrill  ooa* 
tinne  eometiiDee  bearini|r  for  sereral  moatbt^ 

The  spawD,  when  il  begins  to  roii>  sfireadt  kself  very  £ul 
every  vray,  and  the  plants  wili  rise  tliickly>  in  a  suooessiona, 
order,  all  over  the  bed. 

Bot  soaMtimes  a  moshroom  bed  will  not  begin  to  yield  any 
plants  till  two,  three,  or  foor  months  after  it  is  made ;  bnt  whet 
that  happens,  it  may  be  assisted  by  applying  a  good  tluckneas 
of  long  warm  stable  litter,  as  above  intimiiedy  to  revive  the 
declining  warmth,  and  set  the  spawn  in  motion. 

When  the  bed  is  in  fell  production,  it  shonkl  be  examined 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  gather  the  produce;  turning  <^ 
the  straw  covering  very  carefully }  and  generally  gather  most 
of  the  mushrooms  while  of  moderate  siae,  or  not  exceeding  a 
middling  large  growth,  or  before  they  become  large  flaps,  es- 
pecially for  most  principal  culinary  purposes  1  though,  on  some 
)ccasions,  are  required  in  large  flaps,  and  in  others  in  small 
button  growth,  the  siae  of  ondinary  round  buttons,  larger  or 
smaller  as  they  may  occur— detaching  them  clean  to  the  bottooa 
by  a  gentle  twist  j  not  cut  them  to  leave  the  stump,  it  being 
apt  to  become  magotty,  infectious  to  the  suooessibncd  pkttits  ; 
and  as  soon  as  gathered  return  the  covering. 

I  have  sometimes  planted  mushroom  spawn  on  the  late  cu- 
cumber ridges,  made  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and,  in  a  Bionth 
or  two  after,  introduced  the  pieces  of  spawn  along  the  top  edges 
of  the  bed  into  the  earth,  and  covered  the  places  outwardly  wkh 
a  little  short  dry  litter  :  and  thus  the  spawn  has  succeeded  and 
produced  a  great  number  of  mushrooms  in  August,  Septemberj 
and  October. 

PlaiUing  and  Sowing  LeUuceB, 

The  different  sorts  of  lettuces  which  were  sown  in  August, 
for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  use,  should  be  planted  out  at 
diflferent  times  of  this  month  into  the  beds  and  borders  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Let  some  good  rich  light  ground  be  digged  for  each  of  these 
crops  ;  observing,  the  crop  for  the  same  autumn  and  beginning 
of  winter  service  should  be  planted  out  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  this  month,  in  any  bed  or  border,  in  rows  ten  or  tw^ve 
iDches  asunder  $  but  those  of  the  late  August  sowings,  intend- 
ed to  stand  the  winter,  for  spring  supply,  are  to  be  planted  out 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  three  feet  wide  beds, 
or  in  borders,  in  rows  six  inches  distance,  and  give  a  moderate 
watering  as  soon  as  planted. 
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Also  abottt  the  last  week  in  the  month,  dm  a  warm  south 
JDorder  aoder  a  wall«  &c.  for  a  prineipal  sapp^  of  these  plants 
to  stand  over  the  winter,  rake  the  surface  even  and  smooth ; 
then  let  some  of  the  best  plants  be  taken  up  from  the  seed- 
bed, pick  off  broken  and  decayed  leaves,  and  trim  the  ends  of 
their  roots  *a  little,  and  put  the  plants  in  rows,  six  inches  ssan<* 
der  by  fbnr  inches  in  the  rows. 

If  the  plants  Sdrvtve  the  winter,  part  may  be  thinned  on! 
regolarly  in  the  spring,  and  planted  in  a  more  open  exposure  §, 
the  rest  may  remain  in  the  border  Co  cabbage  early. 

But  ebserve,  if  no  lettuce  seed  was  sown  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  in  August^  to  raise  plants  for  the  borders,  as  above, 
yon  must  not,  iti  that  case,  omit  to  sow  some  for  that  purpose, 
some  time  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  which  indeed  wiU 
be  soon  enough^  in  warm  rich  grounds* 

Sow  Lettuce  to  plant  in  Frames  for  luring  tT$e. 

About  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle,  or  not  later  than 
some  Ume  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  this  month,,  you  should 
iM>w  some  lettuce  of  different  sorts  to  plant  in  frames>  &c  in 
October  to  stand  the  wintei*  ^r  use  next  spring,  and  early  in 
the  summer. 

These  may  be  preteetea  in  frosty  or  very  wet  weather,  by 
covering  them  #ith  glasses  and  other  covering,  when  neees- 
sary  3  and  if  those  Which  are  planted  in  the  open  borders  should 
be  cut  off,  these  will  be  ready  to  supply  their  place. 

The  best  lettuces  for  this  purpose  are  principally  the  green 
and  white  cos  j  and  may  also  sow  some  white,  and  hardy  green 
cabbage  lettuce,  browu'  Dutch  and  Cilicia ;  but  sow  most  of 
the  cos  kinds  to  plant  in  frames,  &c.  (See  October) ;  and  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth,  in  a  warm 
situation. 

Planting  Lettueei  in  Framet  for  Winter  Ute, 

To  obtain  lettuces  in  some  tdleraK>le  perfection  for  the  table 
in  the  winter  months,  you  should,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  prepare  one  or  more  beds  of  rich  earth,  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  where  the  ground  is  driest,,  and  lies  well  to  the 
south  sun. 

liAake  the  beds  the  length  and  width  of  one  or  m<»re  shallow 
cucumber  or  melon  frames. 

Then  let  some  good  plants  of  the  brown  Dutth,  best  stocky 
cos,  and  common  cabbage  lettuce,  be  taken  up  from  some  trans* 
pknted  beds,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  plant* 
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ed  therein^  about  six  or  eight  indies  asonder  each  way^  and 
"watered. 

When  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold,  next  month,  && 

n  may  put  the  frames  over  the  beds,  and  corer  them  with 
»be  lights  occasionally,  and  other  covering  in  cold  nights,  and 
when  the  weather  is  severe. 

These,  by  the  above  management,  will  be  moderately  well- 
cabbaged,  fit  for  the  table,  in  November  and  December,  &c. ; 
and  by  planting  more  in  October,  and  beginning  of  November, 
yon  will  have  these  sorts  of  lettuces,  if  a  moderate  winter, 
tolerably  well  cabbaffed,  in  small  heads,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  in  preferable  perfection  in  March. 

But  if,  in  November  and  December,  some  large  plants  are 
planted  as  above,  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  under  a  frame  and 
glasses,  they  will  more  effectually  attain  a  larger  growth,  and 
cabbage  in  better  perfection. 

CauHflaweri. 

The  cauliflower  planU  which  were  sown  in  August  will  re* 
quire  to  be  planted  out  in  a  nursery-bed  about  the  middle  or 
20th  of  this  month. 

Let  a  bed  be  prepared  for  them  in  a  well-sheltered  part .  of 
the  garden,  where  it  lies  well  to  the  sun. 

Prepare  the  beds  four  feet  wide,  or  the  width  of  a  garden- 
frame,  in  the  same  manner,  and  observe  the  same  rules  as  men- 
tioned the  last  month,  in  the  article  of  Cauliflowers, 

Mind  to  draw  out  some  of  the  best  plants  from  the  seed-bed, 
rejecting  such  whose  stems  are  crooked  and  black ;  and  clear 
the  plants  from  decayed  and  damaged  leaves. 

Plant  them  in  rows  about  three  or  four  iuches  asunder,  and 
allow  near  the  same  distance  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row, 
observing  not  to  plant  them  so  deep  as  to  bury  their  hearts,  for 
that  would  destroy  them. 

When  you  have  planted  the  whole,  give  the  plants  a  little 
water  to  settle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  observing  not  to  apply 
<he  water  too  hastily,  so  as  to  break  their  leaves,  or  wash  the 
earth  into  their  hearts. 

Then,  if  the  plants  are 'small,  or  backwara  in  growth,  you  may 
olace  a  frame  on  the  bed,  and  also  put  on  the  lights  5  but  the 
glasses  are  now  to  be  continued  only  for  a  few  days,  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root ;  observing  till  that  period  to  shade  then 
from  the  suo ;  but  when  they  have  got  root,  the  glasses  are  X\ 
be  taken  entirely  off,  and  are  to  be  used  only  occasionally  for  a 
4nonth  to  come ;  but  if  there  should  happen  cold  nights  or  heavy 
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lainft,  it  will  at  such  time  be  proper  to  pot  on  the  lights,  to  de- 
fend the  plants  therefrom  3  for  too  much  moisture  would  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  these  young  plants^  and  would  occasion  their 
shanks  to  become  black  and  rot. 

When  they  have  been  in  this  bed  a  month  or  five  weeks,  they 
may  either  occasionally  be  transplanted  into  other  beds,  protec- 
ted with  frames,  &c.  as  above,  to  remain  all  winter  ;  or  if  not 
very  luxuriant  in  growth,  may  be  continued  in  the  same  beds, 
only  some  may  be  planted  out  finally  nnder  hand-glasses  next 
month.     See  the  work  of  October  and  November. 

Michaelmas  Cauliflowers, 

Some  of  the  cauliflowers  which  were  planted  out  in  July  for 
the  Michaelmas  crop  will  begin  to  show  their  heads  about  tiie 
end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next. 

Let  these  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible^  early  in  the 
month,  by  hoeing  between,  and  drawing  some  earth  up  round 
the  stem  of  each  plant,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

If  the  weather  in  this  month  proves  very  warm  and  dry,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  form  the  earth  like  a  basin  round 
each  plant,  and  pour  water  therein  ;  this  will  encourage  them 
to  grow  freely,  and  produce  large  heads  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber :  for  if  they  are  stinted  now  in  their  free  growth  for  want 
of  moisture,  their  heads  will  be  small  at  the  proper  season. 

Planting  Broccoli,  Cabbcge,  and  Savoys. 

Transplant  yonr  last  crop  of  broccoli  the  first  or  second  week 
of  this  month,  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  to  pro- 
duce their  heads. 

Dig  a  piece  of  rich  ground  for  these  plants  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, and  plant  them  in  rows  a  foot  and  a  half  asunder,  and 
observe  the  same  distance  betwieen  the  rows,  which  will  be 
sufficient  room  for  this  late  plantation. 

Likewise,  at  the  above  time,  plant  out  some  of  the  stoutest 
cabbage  plants  of  the  sugar-loaf  and  York  kinds,  &c.  of  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  sowing,  for  small  heading  colewort  cab- 
bages next  month,  and  the  two  following  ;  also  some  late  savoys 
for  small-hearted  plants  towards  spring. 

Hoe  the  ground  and  destroy  the  weeds  between  the  broccoli, 
cabbages,  and  savoys,  which  were  planted  out  the  former  months, 
and  let  tome  earth  be  drawn  up  round  their  stems. 

Young  Cabbage  Plants, 
The  young  cabbage  plants  which  were  sown  the  first  or  se-» 
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cond  week  Id  August  for  an  early  and  principal' crop  next  smn-^ 
ner  and  aaturon  tbonid  be  pricked  into  nursery  beds.  Some  of 
the  forwardest  about  the  beginning,  and  the  rest  in  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Choose  a  pieee  of  good  gronitd  for  them  in  a  sheltered  sitoa- 
tioo  ;  dig  it  neat  and  evenly,  and  lay  it  out  in  bed^  three  feet 
and  a  half,  or  fbnr  feet  irtde. 

Thin  oat  the  plants  regularly  from  tne  seed-bed ;  observing^ 
to  take  the  strongf  st  first :  the  smallest  may  be  left  in  the  seed* 
bed  a  fortnight  longer^  to  increase  in  strength. 

Plant  them  in  rows  lengthways  of  the  bed,  about  four  inches 
asunder  in  the  row,  and  four  (o  five  or  six  inches  between  the 
rows,  according  as  the  plants,  in  their  respective  kinds,  are  of 
smaller  or  larger  growth  -,  closing  the  ground  well  aDont  their 
stems,  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

When  yoo  have  finished  planting,  give  them  some  water ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  have  taken 
good  root. 

CokwwtB. 

The  first  or  second  week  in  this  month  yiMi  should  plant  out 
tome  of  the  forwardest  of  the  cabbage  colewort  plants,  which 
were  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  in  August,  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  both  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
and  early  spring  service  :  and  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month  plant  oat  the  rest  fbr  a  general  spring  crop. — See  Juljf 
and  August 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  free  situation  of  new  digged  groood, 
in  rows  six  or  eight  inches  distant  in  the  row  :  the  rows  should 
be  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder.  They  will  be  fit  for  use,  some 
of  them  in  October  and  November  of  the  first  plantation  ^  the 
others  will  succeed  them  in  regular  order,  both  for  winter  and 
spring  serticc-^See  the  work  of  July  and  August, 

Plant  Celery, 

Plant  out  more  celery  the  begroning  of  this  month  into  tren- 
dies for  a  successional  winter  crop,  and  about  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  the  mouth  plant  out  a  quantity  for  a  hte  winter 
crop,  and  for  spring  supplies. 

Prepare  some  trenches  for  these  plants  where  the  ground  if 
light  and  driest.  Let  the  trenches  be  marked  out  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  or  about  a  spade  wide,  and  to  be  digged  out  fiw  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  allow  a  space  of  thirty  inches^  or  three  feet, 
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i  between  the  trenclies^  wbich  will  be  sufficient  for  this  late  crop : 
i  dig  out  each  trench  lengthways,  a  spade  wide  and  a  moderate 
a  depths  as  albove>  Uying  the  earth  evenly  in  the  space*  between, 
which  asslstft  in  landing  op  the  plants  when  of  proper  growth. 
r       — See  July  add  August. 

f  Then  procuring  a  quantity  of  the  best  celery  plants  for  plan- 

ting, trim  the  roots  and  long  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  plant  one 
I       row  in  each  trench.     Lict  the  plants  be  set  abont  four  or  &ve 
Inches  asander  m  the  row,  and  water  them  directly. 

Earth  vp  Celery. 

Earth  up  the  crops  of  celery  which  are  planted  in  trenches, 
according  as  they  advance  in  growth,  that  they  may  be  blan- 
ched of  a  proper  length. 

The  first  crops  will  now  be  considerably  advanced,  and  should 
[  oe  earthed  up  higher  accordingly.  The  other  crops  in  propor- 
tion to  their  growth. 

Let  this  work  be  done  when  the  plants  are  dry,  and  in  due 
time,  as  yon  see  they  require  it,  according  to  their  advanced 
growth  :  using,  for  this  purpose,  the  earth  between  the  rows, 
Ereak  it  properly,  and  lay  it  to  the  plants  with  care,  so  as  not 
to  break  the  stalks  or  bury  the  hearts. 

Tie  up  Endive  to  blanch. 

Tie  together  the  leaves  of  endive  to  blanch  the  plants  white^ 
tender,  and  mild«tasted  3  observing  generally  to  perform  it  in 
dry  weather,  and  principally  to  the  largest  Aillsized  plants,  of 
good  stocky  growth  and  full  in  the  heart  1  and  in  doing  this 
work,  gather  up  the  leaves  evenly  in  your  hand,  and  tie  them 
together  with  a  string  of  bass,  or  small  osier  twig,  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  each  plant. 

Plant  Endive. 

Plant  ont  endive  the  beginning  of  this  month  for  a  general 
winter  crop ;  let  these  be  planted  in  a  dry  spot  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, allowing  them  a  foot  distance  each  way. 

And  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
you  should  plant  out  some  endive  on  a  warm  border,  or  some 
other  dry  sheltered  compartment,  to  remain  till  December,  and 
after  Christmas  before  you  begin  to  blanch  it. 

This,  if  it  survives  the  frost,  will  be  acceptable  fbr  salads, 
and  other  uses,  in  January,  February,  and  March* 
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Tjtmding  up  Cardoons, 

The  cardooofe  will  be  advanced  to  some  considerable  heig^ 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month  ;  you  must  then  begin 
again  to  prepare  to  blanch  them  higher  accordingly. 

The  first  step  towards  this  work  now  is,  to  tie  their  lea  Fee 
dose  and  regular  together,  to  admit  of  landing  up  earth  around 
each  plant ;  for  as  the  plants  will  be  now  arrived  to  a  large 
tall  growth*  and  their  leaves  will  spread  much,  so  that  the  earth« 
iog  cannot  be  completely  done  till  they  are  tied  up,  this  you 
must  do  either  with  strong  bass  bandages,  small  hay- bands,  of 
thin  pliable  ropes  of  straw,  or  long  litter,  &c. ;  observing  ta 
gather  the  leaves  up  regularly  together,  beginning  near  the 
bottom,  and  tie  each  plant  closely  together  as  high  as  yoa  shall 
think  proper  to  earth  them,  which  should  be  advanced  two  feet 
high,  or  more,  by  degrees. 

Then  let  the  earth  be  very  well  broken,  and  lay  it  up  about 
them  as  high  as  they  are  tied  |  remembering  that  every  plant 
be  earthed  singly,  laying  the  earth  up  quite  round  the  plant ; 
and  at  the  same  time  observing  to  pat  it  gently  with  the  back 
of  the  spade,  both  to  fix  it  in  its  due  place  and  position,  and 
that  wet  may  readily  run  off. 

Those  earthed  up  now  will  be  fit  for  use  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  but  in  se- 
vere frost  should  be  covered  with  dry  litter  j  which,  as  the 
plants  are  of  considerable  height,  should  be  applied  accordingly  ; 
or  in  some  fully- branched  plants,  may,  at  the  approach  of  se- 
vere frost,  loosen  the  earth  below  on  one  side,  and  turn  them 
down  towards  the  ground,  as  the  covering  can  then  be  more 
readily  applied. 

Spinach, 

The  spinach  which  was  sown  in  August  should  now  be  clear- 
ed, and  thinned  out  to  proper  distances. 

This  work  may  either  be  performed  by  hand  or  hoe ;  it  is 
not  material  which,  provided  the  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  the. 
plants  left  regular. 

In  dry  weather,  small  hoeing  them  is  the  most  expeditious 
method  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  moist,  it  will  be  best  to  perform 
that  work  by  hand. 

Let  the  plants  be  thinned  out  regularly  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches  ;  observing  to  leave  the  strongest ;  or  the  plants 
may  be  left  closer,  and  thinned  out  by  degrees  for  use  ;  and 
let  the  whole  be  perfectly  well  cleared  from  weeds. 
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Where  spinach  was  not  sown  last  month,  it  may  still  be  done  -, 
and,  in  a  rich  warm  v>il^  will  succeed  tolerably  well  -,  but  must 
be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Or  also  where  a  proper  fall  crop  was  sown  last  month,  a 
smaller  portion  may  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this,  to  succeed 
the  other  in  the  spring  5  and  will  stand  longer  before  it  runs 
to  seed  at  that  season. 

Young  Winter  Onions, 

The  young  winter  onions  which  were  sown  the  end  of  July* 
or  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  middle  of  August,  will  now 
want  weeding  $  let  this  be  done  in  due  time,  before  the  weeds 
get  the  start  of  the  plants  ;  for,  in  that  case,  they  would  do 
the  crop  much  injury,  and  also  render  it  very  troublesome  to 
separate  the  weeds  from  them  -,  and  should  therefore  now  be 
properly  attended  to  with  particular  diligence. 

This  work  must  be  entirely  done  by  hand,  and  with  great 
care  ;  otherwise  many  of  these  young  plants  will  be  drawn  out 
with  the  weeds  j  for  the  onions  are  not  now  to  be  thinned. 

Where  the  sowing  of  onions  was  omitted  last  month,  you 
may  still  sow  some  seed  ;  there  will  be  a  chance  of  their  suc- 
ceeding, particularly  Welch  onions  ;  but  it  must  be  done  in  the 
first  week  in  the  month :  or  may  also  sow  a  few  of  both  sorts 
to  succeed  those  of  the  August  sowing  in  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer  5  as  they  will  stand  longer  before  they 
run  for  seed. 

Turnips, 

Hoe  the  turnips  which  were  sown  the  last  month  5  let  this 
be  done  in  a  dry  day  $  and  let  your  hoe  be  sharp,  and  of  a 
middle  size. 

Cut  the  weeds  up  clean,  and  let  the  plants  be  hoed  opt  re- 
gular, six  or  eight  inches  distant.     See  August 

Small  Salading, 

Let  the  different  kinds  of  small  salading  be  sown  once  a 
week  or  fortnight,  as  you  may  see  it  necessary,  where  a  regular 
saccession  is  required  :  the  sorts  are  cresses,  mustard,  radish, 
and  rape. 

These  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  any  free  situation,  where 
the  earth  is  light  and  rich. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  sow  thes 
seeds  on  a  warmer  border,  under  a  south  wall,  or  other  fence 
of  the  same  aspect. 
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Tomrdt  the  end  of  tbis  mootli,  if  tbc  fiaftther  shoo&d  provf 

awat  and  cold,  yon  •boold  begin  to  new  tome  4mali  snla^ 
8  OD  warm  border  8>  or  otherwiee  in  frames,  and  cover 
them  with  the  lights  oecasionally  ;  .or  yoa  may  aow  them  under 
Jumd  or  bell*gla88c^  for  theae  f>iattt«  will  make  bvt  poor  ipro- 
gress  if  they  are  not  protected  in  cold  weather^  eepecudly  k 
cold  nights. 

These  plants  generally  rise  best  when  they  are  sown  in  drills ; 
bat  the  drills  most  be  shallow,  or  may  i>e  sown  broad  cast : 
sowing  each  sort  separate,  and  very  ihiok,  and  the  seed  cover- 
ed not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  light  earth.  6ee 
the  spring  months. 

Chervil  and  C&m  Salad. 

Sow  chervil  and  corn  sakd  the  beg'uiaing  of  this  month,  if 
not  done  in  Aagnst,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use,  the  former 
for  soqps^  and  bKoth  of  them  also  for  salads.    :Bee  Au^fuU. 

Gather  ripe  Seeds, 

Gather  seeds  in  dry  weather  of  such  plants  as  now  ripen, 
snch  as  lettuce,  keks,  onions,  cauliflowers,  &c.  which  you 
must  well  attend  to  in  these  kinds  particnlarly^  according  as 
they  aoqure  maturity,  and  before  attacked  by  the  autumnal  raii» 
or  mildew. 

As  cauliflower  seed  ripens  late,  when  most  other  seeds  of 
that  nature  are  gathered,  it  is  apt  to  be  attacked  more  greedily 
by  the  green-birds  and  chaffinches,  &c.  should  at  that  time,  the 
beginning,  or  towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  be  well  watch- 
ed, to  chaoe  away  the  above  kind  of  birds,  which  otherwise  would 
devour  most  of  the  best  seed. 

According  as  the  seed  ripens,  as  it  seldom  attains  that  per*- 
faction  all  togetiier,  cut  off  the  seed  branches,  and  place  them 
in  the  full  sun,  to  harden  the  seed  in  a  proper  degree  i  then 
should  be  threshed  or  beat  out  of  the  husks,  cleaned  and  bagged 
up,  and  deposited  in  a  dry  apartment. 
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Peaches.  ' 

Go  over  yoar  peaches,  nectarines,  find  otker  wall-trees^  and 
see  that  all  the  branches  keep  firm  in  their  proper  places  ;  if 
any  be  loose,  or  project  from  the  wall,  let  them  be  fastened  up 
in  their  due  position. 

This  prevents  their  being  broken  by  winds  :  and  when  the 
whole  lies  close  and  regular  to  the  wall,  then  ail  the  fruit  can 
equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun  'to  ripen  it ;  and  it  aUo 
appears  decent  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Where  any  of  the  ripening  fruit  are  tpo  much  covered  with 
the  leaves,  let  some  he  displaced ;  for  sHtliough  a  moderately 
slight  ahade  or  coverture  of  the  leaves  is  requisite  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  growth  of  all  fruit,  yet,  in  its  .more  advanced  state 
particularly,  too  full  a  shade  is  of  disadvantage,  in  some  degree^ 
so  far,  that  the  fruit  would  not  attain  either  its  peculiar  colour 
pr  flavour,  in  full  perfection. 

But  the  removing  of  leaves  is  only  to  be  practised  where  they 
are  uncommonly  thick,  and  darken  the  fruit  much  3  and  in  that 
case  they  are  only  to  be  thinned  regularly,  still  preserving  a 
ulight  covering  of  leaves  over  the  fruit. 

Vines. 

Look  over  your  vines  again,  to  see  that  the  grapes  eigoy  the 
meoessary  advantage  of  sun  and  air,  to  promote  their  ripen* 

ing. 

Where  the  bunches  of  grapes  are  too  much  shaded,  let  some 
of ^he  leaves  be  taken  off;  ana  where  any  of  the  bunches  are 
too  close  confined  between  the  branches,  or  entangled  with 
each  other,  let  them  be  loosened,  so  that  <^each  may  hang  fair 
in  their  proper  position,  as  observed  in  August. 

If  the  vines  have  produced  any  late  shoots  in  the  last  month, 
let  them  be  taken  off  wherever  they  appear  ;  for  they  are  iu^« 
less,  find  if  left  on,  they  would  cause  confusion  and  irregularityi 
and  also  darken  the  fruit,  and  retard  its  maturity. 

For  fig  grapes  will  now  be  ripening,  they  should  have  all 
possible  benefit  -of  the  sun  to  forward  them,  and  |;ive  a  rich 
flaivour. 
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Protect  ripe  grapes  from  the  birds,  wasps,  &c  by  bagging 
the  best  bunches  in  crape,  gaaze,  or  paper  bags,  as  explained 
Delow. 

Protect  Wall' Fruit  from  Wasps,  Flies,  and  Birds. 

Continue  to  hang  up  phials  of  sugared  or  honey  water,  beer, 
or  other  strong-scented  liquor,  &c.  to  eatch  the  wasps  and  flies 
which  still  detrimentally  infest  the  choice  wall-fruit,  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  pears,  plums,  &c.  and  will  also  do  much  mischief 
to  the  grapes  ;  as  will  also  the  birds  :  therefore,  besides  the 
bottles  of  sweetened  liquor,  let  also  some  small  bags,  made  of 
thin  crape  or  gauze,  be  put  over  some  of  the  &iest  and  ripest 
bunches  of  grapes.  These  bags  should  be  made  just  so  large 
as  to  contain  one  bunch  of  fruit  i  this  will  effectually  keep  off 
the  insects,  and  also  the  birds ;  which  would  devour  these  frait 
at  a  vast  rate. 

But  the  birds  yon  may  keep  from  the  fruit  by  fixing  nets  be- 
fore the  trees,  or  hanging  up  scare- crows  of  feathers,  or  in  ex- 
tensive walling,  discharging  a  gun  or  pistol  occasionally  :  but 
the  most  certain  method  to  preserve  some  of  your  finest  benches 
of  grapes  from  all  devourers,  is  to  bag  them  as  «\bove  direc- 
ted. 

Or,  for  want  of  crape  bags,  &c.  may  use  those  of  white  paper ; 
but  these  do  not  succeed  so  well,  for  the  sun  is  then  too  much 
excluded  from  the  fruit ;  and  in  wet  weather  the  paper  being 
wetted,  it  adheres  to  the  bunches,  and  damages  the  berries  : 
whereas  the  sun  and  air  have  free  access  through  the  crape, 
and  when  wet  they  will  very  soon  become  dry  again  5  and  if 
wet  weather  continues,  no  inconvenience  attends  them  by  means 
of  the  bags. 

Hang  np  phials  of  sweetened  liquor-water  also  upon  th« 
choice  kinds  of  fig-trees, — for  wasps  ando^her  insects  generally 
swarm  about  these  trees,  to  feed  on  tbr  ripening  fruit. 

i'cu  should  a  ISO  watch  birds  very  well,  or  they  will  peck  and 
spoil  many  of  the  best  figs. 

Gather  Apples  and  Pears. 

Now  t>egin  to  gather  autumn  apples  and  pears  for  keeping, 
according  as  they  arrive  to  mature  growth  3  many  of  the  autumn 
forts  will  be  ready  to  take  down  for  that  purpose  towards  the 
laiddle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  ;  but  for  present  service, 
several  sorts  will  be  of  eligible  growth  to  pick  here  and  there 
off  the  trees  any  time  this  month,  occasionally  as  wanted. 

However,  most  of  these  autumn  kinds  which  now  attain 
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mature  growth  serve  both  for  present  sapply  and  for  keeping,  a 
moderate  time  -,  but  not  all  winter,  like  the  winter  apples 
and  pears,  as  some  will  probably  not  keep  above  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  others  a  month  or  t  vo  longer  ;  in  all  of  which  there 
are  many  very  good  frait. 

This  work  of  gathering  the  above  kinds  should  generally  be 
done  in  a  perfectly  dry  day  j  and  be  sure  to  let  the  fruit  be  also 
quite  dry  before  you  begin  to  pull  them  ;  and  all  the  fruit  which 
are  for  keeping  should  hang  their  full  time  on  the  trees>  bu^ 
especially  the  late  autumnal  pear^  and  apples,  not  till  dead  ripe, 
but  of  full  growth. — See  October. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  many  of  the  winter  fruits 
will  be  fit  to  gather  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  fine,  let  them  hang 
on  the  trees  till  October. 

When  the  apples  and  pears  have  hung  their  full  time  on  the 
trees,  they  will  easily  quit  the  wood  on  beiiig  handled  ;  ani 
when  they  begin  to  drop  off  apace,  that  is  a  certain  sign  of  their 
maturity,  and  that  they  may  be  gathered.— See  October, 

Prepare  for  Planting. 

Begin  towards  the  end  ot  the  month  to  prepare  the  ground 
vrhere  new  plantations  of  fruit  trees  are  to  be  made. 

If  an  entire  new  border  is  intended  for  wall  trees,  &c.  it  is 
if  importance  to  add  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly  rotten  dung, 
and  the  ground  to  be  worked  to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet :  and  if  it  is  light  dry  soil,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  add  also  some  fresh  loam  or  other  good  substantial 
fresh  mellow  earth,  from  a  pastured  common,  or  field,  &c.  but 
particularly  to  the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  stand. —  See 
aext  month. 

As  several  sorts  of  fruit-trees  will  now  appear  to  have  declin- 
ed all  growth,  by  the  leaves  beginning  to  discover  some  signs 
of  decay  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  they  may  be  re- 
jioved  for  planting  ;  such  as  some  forward  kinds  of  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  &c.  and  being  thus  early  planted  in  autumn^ 
they  will  very  quickly  take  root  the  same  seaKon,  to  their  par- 
ticular advantage  against  winter  and  next  spring  \  give  a  good 
watering  at  planting,  &^ 

Strawberries, 

Now  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  strawberries  ;  and,  \(  moist 
leather,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  in  the  month  :  but,  if  the 
weather  be  very  dry  and  hot«  it  will  be  proper  either  to  water 
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than  pleDtifblly^  or  not  begia  planting  till  the  middle^  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  strong  yonng  runner  plants  of  the  same  year,  taken  frooi 
beds  that  bear  well,  are  the  proper  sets  for  planting  -,  such  as 
advised  next  month  and  in  Jane  :  and  if  any  were  then  (June) 
planted  out  in  nnrsery  beds,  as  there  directed,  they  will  be  now 
in  fine  order  for  this  plantation  ;  or  yoang  off-sets,  produced  at 
the  sides  of  the  old  plants,  are  also  eligible. 

The  plants  are  to  be  allowed  good  ground  ;  and  generally 
for  tlie  principal  supply,  allot  a  situation  in  the  full  sun,  for  the 
advantage  of  ripening  the  fruit  in  the  best  perfection  3  let  the 
ground  be  well  dunged  and  neatly  digged,  and  lay  it  out  into 
beds  four  feet  broad,  allowing  alleys  between  the  beds  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
of  going  in  occasionally  to  weed  and  water  the  plants,  and  gather 
the  fruit. 

These  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  lengthways  the  beds  -,  the 
rows  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  the 
plants  to  be  set  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  in  the 
rows. 

Or  they  may  be  planted  in  boroers  along  the  front  and  back 
of  espalier  trees,  or  under  walls,  hedges,  &c.  er  some  may  t)e 
planted  by  way  of  an  edging  to  borders,  or  where  convenient ; 
the  wood  strawberries  will  succeed  both  in  shady  situations^ 
near  bushes,  trees,  &c.  and  in  a  free  exposure  :  but  the  other 
sorts  should  generally  be  allowed  an  open  sunny  exposure. 

It  would  be  most  adviseableto  perform  this  work  of  planting 
in  all  the  sorts,  principally  in  moist  weather,  if  possible ;  es- 
pecially if  done  early  in  this  month ;  but  not  so  material  if 
later. 

The  principal  sorts  of  strawberries  for  general  planting,  are 
— the  scarlet  strawberry,  the  hautboy,  the  large  Chili  straw- 
berry, the  white  and  red  wood  strawberry,  the  pine-apple 
strawberry,  and  the  Apine  or  most  prolific  strawberry,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness  ;  for  the  plants  continue  to  pro- 
duce fruit  from  June  to  October,  or  November ;  and  if  then 
sheltered  with  a  common  frame  and  glasses,  will  sometimes,  ic 
open  miM  weather,  continue  in  a  small  production  till  near 
Christmas  :  but  generally  allot  most  of  the  scarlet  and  hautboy 
kinds  for  the  principal  supply  ;  and,  of  which,  more  abundantly 
of  the  scarlet  for  the  main  |i]kntation. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  will  now  openly  require  to  be  kept 
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dear  from  large  over-grown  weeds;  or,  towards  ^he  ^attcr 
end  of  the  month,  may  begin  to  prepare  for  their  wl'  r  drcaa- 
\ng, — See  October. 
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Planting  Hyacintht,  and  TnlipRoots,  Sfc 


In  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  this  month  it  will  be  time  to 
begin  to  prepare  for  planting  the  choice  hyacinth  and  tulip 
roots  for  an  early  spring  bloom. 

Let  the  bedsj  &c.  for  these  bulbs  be  digged  or  trenched  one 
or  two  spades  deep,  breaking  the  earth  fine,  and  lay  the  surface 
even  :  and  let  the  beds  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet 
wide,  laid  somewhat  moderately  rounding,  and  rake  the  surface 
smooth. 

Then,  either  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  October  or 
November,  plant  the  bulbs  in  rows,  lengthways  the  bed,  six  to 
nine  inches  asunder,  and  the  same  distance  in  the  row  ;  but  not 
nearer  than  six  inches,  and  about  three  inches  deep. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting  in  beds,  may  either  draw  drills 
with  a  hoe,  placing  the  bulbs  bottom  downwards  in  a  row  along 
each  drill,  and  cover  the  min  with  the  earth  ;  or  may  he  plant- 
ed in  holes  made  either  with  a  thick  blunt-ended  dibble,  or 
the  large  bulbs  occasionally  holed  in  with  a  garden  trowel :  or, 
instead  of  either  of  the  above  methods,  may  with  a  spade  or 
rake,  trim  the  earth  evenly  off  the  surface  of  the  bed,  into  the 
alley,  the  depth  required  to  plant  the  roots,  which  then  place 
at  a  proper  distance  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed,  pressing  them 
gently,  with  the  hand,  a  little  into  the  earth  3 '  then  with  the 
spade  cast  the  earth  out  of  the  alley  evenly  over  the  roots,  the 
depth  as  above. 

May  also  plant  some  in  the  flower  borders,  and  in  pots, 
boxes,  &c.  likewise  hyacinths  in  bulb  glasses  of  water. — Sec 
October. 

Any  other  bult>ous  roots  may  likewise  be  pU  ited  tow9i£i 
the  middle  and  end  of  this  mouth. 
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/{aiMmcic/irsef  and  Anenumes, 

Now  also,  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  begin  to  prepare  the  beds  for  the  best  ranuncaluses  and 
anemone  roots  ;  and  may  then  either  be  planted  at  that  season, 
or  any  time  after,  till  the  end  ofOctober  or  November,  in  open, 
mild,  dry  weather  :  either  in  separate  beds,  alone,  or  some  In 
assemblage  in  the  borders,  &c. 

Let  these  roots  be  planted  each  sort  separate,  in  rows  length- 
ways the  beds,  not  less  than  six  inches  asunder,  by  four,  to 
five  or  six  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  about  two  inches 
deep. 

The  above  distance  is  more  room  than  what  is  generally 
allowed  to  ranunculuses  and  anemone  roots  :  but  when  planted 
closer,  the  plants  shoot  up  in  a  crowded  manner,  draw  each 
other  op  weak  and  the  flowers  neter  grow  so  large,  nor  show 
themselves  to  such  advantage,  as  when  they  stand  more 
distant 

Sow  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  Seed. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  anemones  and  ranunculuses,  where  it  was  not  done  in 
August 

For  that  purpose,  being  furnished  with  one  or  more  largish 
wide  pots,  or  flat  earthen  garden  pans  or  boxes  :  &c.  fill  them 
with  rich  light  earth,  making  the  surface  even  ;  then  scatter 
the  seeds  thereon  moderately  thick,  each  sort  sepaiate,  and 
cover  them  with  light  hue  earth,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep. 

The  plants  will  come  op  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
when  they  must  have  a  warm  sunny  situation,  and  should  be 
protected  in  winter,  occasionally,  from  excessive  rains,  snow, 
and  hard  frost ;  but  they  sometimes,  when  sown  thus  late,  do 
not  como  up  till  the  spring. 

About  the  Michaelmas  twelvemonth,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  a  bed  of  common  earth,  and  in  the  spring  following 
they  will  flower,  when,  perhaps,  they  will  afibrd  you  several 
new  flowers  that  are  double,  and  of  fine  colours. 

As  for  the  single  flowered  kinds,  the  best  of  them  may  be 
deposited  in  clusters  about  the  common  borders,  &c. 

Carnation  Layers, 

Take  care  now  of  the  carnation  layers  j  where  there  are  any 
still  remaining  on  old  plants,  and  properly  rooted,  let  them  he 
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transplanted  noiv  as  soon  as  convenient,  some  time  before  the 
latter  end  of  the  months  that  they  may  have  time  to  take  good 
root  before  winter. 

The  choicest  kinds  of  these  layers  you  may  plant  in  small 
pots  for  the  more  readily  protecting  them  in  winter.  The 
iayers  of  the  common  sorts  you  may  plant  into  nursery  beds  in 
a  warm  situation^  and  some  of  the  strongest  layers  may  be  plan- 
ted out  at  once  into  the  borders^  or  where  you  intend  them  to 
flower. 

Any  carnation  layers  as  were  planted  off  as  above>  last  month, 
or  early  in  this,  should^  if  a  warm  dry  season^  have  occasional 
waterings. —  See  June,  July,  &c. 

Auricula  Plants  in  Pots, 

Auricula  plants  in  pots  demand  attention  at  this  time  5  and 
particularly  those  that  were  shifted  last  month,  to  give  ocrn- 
sional  waterings  ^  bat>  if  they  were  not  then  shifted^  it  may 
not  be  effected. 

These  plants  should^  if  the  weather  proves  at  this  time  very 
dry>  be  now  and  then  moderately  watered  ;  but,  if  there  should 
fall  much  heavy  rain  about  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  defend  the  capital  sorts  occasionally  ;  for  inces« 
sant  and  excessive  wet  at  that  time  might  prove  rather  injurious 
in  some  degree  to  these  plants,  on  account  of  their  natural 
sttccnlency. 

To  protect  the  choicest  kinds  of  the»e  plants  in  bad  weather 
the  most  effectually  during  the  winter,  let  the  pots,  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  October,  be  placed  close  toge- 
ther in  a  bed,  open  to  the  full  sun  ;  then  to  form  a  low  awning 
across  with  hoop  bends,  or  rods,  &c.  and  when  autumnal  and 
winter  rains,  or  snows,  &c.  are  excessive,  let  some  large  thick 
mats,  or  canvass,  be  drawn  over  to  defend  the  plants  -,  or  the 
pots  may  be  set  close  together  in  a  garden- frame,  and  the  glasses 
put  on  as  occasion  requires,  which  will  be  more  effectual  3  bat 
let  them  be  fully  exposed  in  all  moderate  dry  weather. 

However,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  the  above 
means  of  occasional  shelter  may  not  always  be  conveniently 
attainable,  these  plants  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter 
without  that  assistance  ;  only  it  is  of  good  effect  in  preserving 
them  more  effectually  in  proper  strength  and  good  state  of 
growth,  that  they  may  flower  in  best  perfection. 

But  where  there  are  no  such  convenience  as  above,  it  wia 
in  that  case  be  proper,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  place  the 
pots  in  a  warm  border ;  and  in  h«avy  autumnal  and  winter  raint 
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and  snow  may  turn  thein  down  on  one  side,  with  the  plants 
towards  the  snn^  to  prevent  them  receiving  too  mach  mois- 
ture. 

Aoricula  off-sets  may  still  be  detached  and  planted. 

Auricula  Seed. 

The  seed  of  anricala  may  still  be  sown,  when  not  done  in 
Augast. 

These  seeds  should  at  this  time  be  sown  in  large  white  pots, 
or  in  boxes  filled  with  earth.  Let  the  earth  be  light  and  rich, 
and  broken  very  fine,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  tolerably 
thick,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  au  inch,  or  thereabouts,  with 
earth. 

The  pots  or  boxes  should  be  placed  out  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
till  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  and  then  set  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation. 

The  auricula  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  flower  the 
next  spring  twelvemonth. 

TVaMpiant  Perennial  Plants. 

Dig  and  prepare  borders  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
for  plantihg  various  perennial  and  biennial  flowers ;  and  in 
which  may  then  transplant  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  plants 
which  were  raised  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  or 
before,  according  to  the  different  sorts. 

They  may  be  transplanted  any  tiiue  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  :  such  as  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet-williams ;  also 
the  seeding  wall-flowers,  stock  gilliflowers,  and  columbinas, 
with  many  other  sorts,  both  seeding-plants,  and  such  as  were 
raised  from  slips,  off-sets,  layers,  pipings,  8cc. 

In  selecting  the  above,  or  any  of  the  variousdifferentsorts  or 
perennials,  Sec.  for  the  decoration  of  your  borders,  or  other  fl  owef 
compartments,  generally  choose  a  proper  variety,  more  or  lessj 
and  if  not  furnished  therewith  in  your  own  garden,  may  obtain 
them  as  required  at  most  of  the  nurseries  5 — observing  in  either 
of  which,  to  prefer  those  of  the  fullest  good  gr  >wth  according  to 
their  kinds  :  and  as  many  eorts  both  of  seedling  plants,  and 
others  raised  from  layers,  pipings,  slips,  off-sets,  &c.,  may  now 
be  readily  transplanted  with  small  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots 
it  should  be  done  accordingly,  and  the  plants  will  thus  scarcely 
feel  any  check  by  removal  5  or  let  others  be  removed  with  as 
full  roots  as  possible,  planting  the  whole,  in  the  allotted  places, 
in  a  varied  orders  and  give  directly  an  immediate  watering  to 
settle  the  earth  closely  about  the  roots. 
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They  will  soou  take  root  the  same  seasoQ,  and  will  all  flower 
next  year  in  good  perfection. 

Sowing  Seeds  ofbulboui  Flower  Roots, 

The  seeds  of  tulips  may  still  be  sown^  and  also  the  seeds  of 
hyacinths  and  crown  imperials^  with  the  seeds  of  fritilars^  and 
of  most  other  bulbs. 

These  seeds  may  be  sown  in  beds  or  boxes  :  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  either ;  let  the  earth  be  rich  and  lights  and  broken  very 
tine,  and  lay  the  surface  perfectly  smooth. 

Then  sow  the  seed  separately  on  the  surface,  and  tolerably 
thicks  and  cover  them  with  light  sifted  earthy  near  half  an  inch 
deep. — See  August 

Clip  and  plant  Box  Edgings. 

Clip  box  edgings  where  it  was  omitted  in  the  two  former 
months^  but  let  this  be  done  as  soon  in  the  month  as  possible^ 
that  the  box  may  have  time  to  recover  a  little  before  winter. 

No(W  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plant  box  where  new  edgings 
are  int'^nded  ;  bnt»  if  very  dry  hot  weather^  this  shonld  not  be 
done  in  any  considerable  extent  till  tow&fds  the  middle  yf  the 
month  :  or  however,  if  but  moderately  warm  weather^  or  some- 
what moist  season,  it  may  be  planted  at  any  time  now  when 
required,  or  opportunity  serves,  as  there  is  no  time  in  the  year 
in  which  box  will  take  root  sooner  ;  giving  a  good  watering  as 
soon  as  planted. — See  October,  &c. 

Likewise  where  there  are  edgings  of  box  that  have  beec 
suffered  to  run  up  too  high  and  broad,  in  a  rude  growth,  they 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  regular  order  ;  observ- 
ing, when  taken  up  for  that  purpose,  to  let  a  quantity  of  the 
best  plants  of  short  bushy  growth  be  planted  or  slipped,  with 
roots  to  each  slip ;  the  root  and  top  properly  trimmed,  and 
immediately  planted  again  in  a  close^  low,  neat  edging. — See 
October,  &c. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  repair  any  former  planted  box 
edgings  where  wanting ;  therefore,  where  there  are  any  gaps 
or  deficiencies,  let  them  now  be  mended :  the  box  will  be  root- 
ed in  a  month  after  planting,  and  the  edgings  will  then  appeal 
aeat  all  winter. 

For  the  method  of  planting  these  edgings  m  either  of  the 
above  cases --See  October. 

Trim  and  plant  Thrift  Edgings. 

Cat  or  trim  thrift  edgings,  where  grown  disorderly  or  spring 
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out  ooiiftidenU>ly  in  an  irregalar  manner ;  and  in  which  case 
cot  in  the  two  sides  evenly,  and  cot  off  any  remaining  decay- 
ed flowers^  mod  let  any  irregalarity  at  top  be  reduced  to  proper 
order. 

Idkewiie  may  now  plant  edgings  of  thrift ;  eitlier  planted  close 
10  the  method  of  planting  box^  or  by  dibble,  so  as  to  form  a 
regoUr  edging,  or  plant^  only  aboot  two  inches  asonder  ;  wo,'* 
watered. 

Clip  Uedgei. 

Hnith  clipping  all  soch  hedges  as  still  remain  ontrimmed  ; 
and  let  this  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  before  the 
shoots  get  too  hard. 

In  clipping  hedges,  always  talce  particular  care  to  have  the 
shears  in  perfect  good  order,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  make 
both  neat  and  cxpeditioos  work.  Let  the  sides  of  the  full-grown 
hedges  be  always  clipped  in  nearly  to  the  former  year'B  cut,  and 
as  straight  as  possible  :  for  it  looks  ill  to  see  the  sides  of  gar* 
den  hedges  much  wavered  by  irregular  clipping  }  and  generally 
observe  to  clip  a  hedge  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  may  run  some- 
what narrowing  upwards,  that  the  top  may  be  gradually  a  little 
narrower  than  the  bottom,  and  keep  a  good  eye  in  cutting  the 
top  regularly  even. 

Observe,  in  clipping  young  hedges  onder  training,  to  have 
particular  care  not  to  cut  them  too  close  down  above,  but  run 
the  top  off  regularly,  so  as  the  stronger  and  more  moderate 
shooting  plants  may  advance  as  equally  as  possible ;  and  cot 
the  sides  with  sinilar  care. 

Grass  and  Gravel  Walks,  and  Jmwus. 

Mow  grass-walks  and  lawns,  and  let  this  be  always  done  in 
proper  time,  never  permitting  the  grass  to  gi«/w  rank,  for  that 
not  only  appears  disorderly  on  principal  garden-lawns,  &c.  ^ 
but  when  grown  very  rough,  it  cannot  be  cut  with  proper  re- 
gularity, to  form  a  close  even  surface  $  and  generally  observing, 
at  this  tiiue,  to  mow  as  close  and  even  as  possible ;  whereby 
to  have  a  close,  firm,  regular  bottom,  against  winter,  that  it  may 
remain  agreeably  neat  all  that  season. 

Likewise  let  the  rough  edges  of  all  grass-lawns,  &c.  adjoin- 
ing gravel-walkfl,  and  principal  borders,  and  other  similar 
compartments,  be  also  cut  close  and  neat,  with  a  pair  of  garden 
or  sheep  shears,  or  knife,  &c.  cutting  in  the  loose  grass  close 
to  the  firm  edge,  which  gives  an  additional  neatness  in  the  gene- 
ral appearance. 
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Roil  gravel -walks^  at  leait  once  or  twice  every  week,  for  they 
will  not  look  well,  nor  be  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  without  they 
are  well  rolled  ;  and  let  these  walks  be  always  kept  very  neat, 
not  suffering  weeds  or  any  litter  to  appear  on  them  ;  and  should 
be  occasionaUy  swept  clean  from  all  loose  litter,  leaves.  &c. 
before  they  are  roiled. 

Regulating  the  Flower  Borders,  Shrubberies,  Sfc. 

Continoe  keeping  the  general  flower  borders,  and  other  similar 
districts,  always  very  clean,  and  in  the  most  neat  order, ~ hoeing 
and  clearing  away  all  weeds,  decayed  flower-stalks,  dead  leaves, 
and  other  rubbishy  litter  -,  and  occash)nally  rake  the  surface 
clean  and  smooth. 

Ob  this  occasion,  should  now  regularly  go  round  the  borders 
and  shrubbery  compartments  about  once  a  week,  and  cut  down 
the  decayed  flower  stems  of  such  plants  as  are  past  flowering ; 
for  it  looks  ill  to  see  dead  stems  standing  up  among  the  grow- 
ing plants,  or  such  as  are  still  flowering  in  their  proper  sea- 
son. 

.  And  should  also  now  look  over  the  plants  in  general,  both  of 
the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  tribe,  to  regulate  any  disorderly 
growth,  such  as  where  any  very  strong  rambling,  or  long  run- 
away shoots  occur,  or  any  of  a  disorderly  straggling  nature  ; 
3nd  either  cut  them  out,  or  prune  them  to  some  regularity, 
according  to  their  order  of  growth,  clearing  out  also  all  decayed 
parts,  and  large  glaringly- withered  leaves,  &c.  that  the  whole 
may  thus  be  continued  in  some  tolerably  regular  order,  of  a 
clean,  neat,  lively  appearance. 

Continue  also  to  tie  up  to  stakes  such  plants  as  need  support 
or  have  been  overturned  by  winds,  or  borne  down  by  heavy 
rains,  &c. :  training  them  in  an  upright  orderly  manner,  secure 
in  their  places,  and  in  proper  regularity. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  digging 
vacant  beds  and  borders,  &c.  or  such  where  the  plants  have 
mostly  declined  flowering,  both  to  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 

K)n  of  any  plants  or  roots  intended ;  also  to  kill  weeds  most 
ffffectually,  and  to  give  a  clean  neat  appearance. 

Propagate  Jibrous-rooted  Perennial  Plants. 

This  IS  the  time  to  slip  and  plant  out  many  kinds  of  fiorous- 
footed  perennial  plants,  to  increase  them  ;  such  as  rose-campi* 
#n,  scarlet  lychnis,  catchfly,  and  campanulas,  &c. 

Where  these  plants  are  grown  into  large  tufts,  it  will  be  pro- 
'i^i'  either  to  take  the  roots  entirely  up  and  part  them,  or  slip 
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the  outward  off-sets  as  the  plants  remam  in  the  f^ound  ^  and 
plaot  some  of  tlie  best  slips  again  in  the  borders^  or  places 
where  they  are  to  flower ;  the  smaller  slips  may  be  planted 
together  in  a  bed,  to  remain  to  get  strength. 

Likewise^  for  increase^  may  now  slip  or  part  the  roots  of  dai» 
sies,  polyanthuses,  and  auriculas,  gentianeila,  London-pride, 
Christmas-rose,  white  saxifrage,  thick- leaved  purple  saxifrage, 
double  camomile,  and  thrift,  heart's-easc,  &c.  dividing  or  slip> 
ping  them  as  above  :  and  the  largest  off-sets  may  plant  Anally 
in  the  borders,  pots,  &c.  and  the  smaller  ones  in  nursery  beds ; 
or,  of  the  above,  the  double  white  saxifrage  is  very  commonly 
planted  in  pots,  both  on  account  of  its  small  granulous  roots 
being  more  readily  preserved  together,  and  for  moving  in  the 
said  pots,  when  in  bloom,  to  adorn  fore-courts,  &c. ;  and  is 
occasionally  planted  in  little  clusters  in  some  principal  bor- 
ders 

The  double  rocket^  likewise,  where  it  was  not  taken  op  and 
parted  last  month  for  increase,  may  now  be  done ;  the  double 
bachelor's  buttons,  with  the  double  feverfew,  may  also  now  be 
managed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  leonurous,  double-ragged  robin,  golden-rod,  perennial 
sun-flowers,  and  ail  other  perennial  fibrous-rooted  flower-plants 
that  have  done  flowering,  may  likewise  now  be  propagated  by 
]>arting  their  roots ;  this  being  a  good  season  to  remove  most 
sorts. 

Now  is  also  a  good  time  to  transplant  the  various  knobbed 
and  fleshy  rooted  plants ;  and  also  to  propagate  them  by  slip- 
ping or  parting  their  roots  -,  such  as  peonies,  fillipendula,  cy 
ciamen,  winter  aconite,  dens-canis  ;  and  the  different  sorts  o 
flag  irises,  monk's-hood,  fraxinella,  and  all  other  such  like  plants, 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  parted  where  oecessary,  and  trans- 
planted into  places  where  wanting. 

Transplanting  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  time  to  begin 
to  transplant  many  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  where  want- 
ing. 

But  more  particularly  the  evergreen  kinds ;  as  for  the  deci- 
(3nous  sorts,  that  is,  those  that  shed  their  leaves  in  winter,  *t 
vi'iil  be  adviseable  to  defer  any  principal  removal  of  them  till 
about  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  they  will  have  finished 
their  year's  growth,  determinable  by  their  leaves  decaying; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  yon  mav,  in 
optn  weather,  transplant  all  kinds. 
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Bat,  howerer^  when  there  is  any  planting  particularly  wanted 
to  be  done,  you  may  venture  to  remove  most  sorts  of  shrubs 
any  time  after  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  giving  a  good  water- 
ing as  soon  as  planted  -,  and  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  their 
sacceeding. 

Let  all  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  transplanted  at  the  above 
time  have  a  good  watering,  not  only  at  planting,  but  if  very  dry 
weather,  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  repeat  it  once  or  twice  ^ 
they  will  not  w^ant  any  more^  and  they  will  soon  strike  root  the 
same  season 
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THE  NURSERY. 

Begin  now,  wnere  not  done  in  August,  to  prepaie,  dig,  ana 
trench  the  ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  ont  a  nursery  of 
your\^'  stocks  for  fruit  treees  ;  and  also  where  you  intend  to  plant 
nursery  rows  of  young  forest  trees  5  and  any  kinds  of  hardy 
shrubs,  the  next  month,  or  November,  &c. 

By  getting  the  ground  for  new  plantatiohd  ready  at  this  time/ 
It  will  not  only  forward  the  business  greatly,  but  also  prepare 
the  ground  the  better  to  receive  the  advantage  of  rains,  to  meU 
low  and  moisten  it,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  planU 
in  expediting  their  early  rooting  more  eflfectually  the  same 
season 

Transplant  Evergreens 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  remove  or 
transplant,  in  the  nursery  order,  &c.  where  n-cessary,  many 
kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  as  those  transplanted  at 
this  time  will  freely  take  root. 

Particularly  the  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  laurustinus 
phillyreas,  pyracantha,  and  arbutus,  and  many  other  kinds. 

Observing  as  soon  as  planted,  if  dry  light  ground,  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  water  them  freely,  to  settle  the  earth  ciosi 
10  their  roots. 

Transplanting  Deciduous  Shrubs  aid  Trees. 
In  the  last  week  of  this  month  yoE  may  aliD  begin  •x)  prepifs 
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for  nursery  transplanting,  many  kinds  of  decidaons  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  being  such  as  shed  their  leaves  in  winter. 

Particularly  such  hardy  trees  and  shrubs^  whose  leaves  at 
that  time  began  to  decay,  discovering  that  the  plants  have 
finished  thsir  summer's  growth  and  may  be  safely  removed,  es- 
pecially if  the  weather  be  somewhat  moist  But  in  renioving 
any  kind  of  shrubs  or  trees  at  this  early  season  of  autumn 
planting,  if  the  gpround  and  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  it 
would  be  beneficial,  as  soon  as  transplanted,  to  give  them  a 
good  watering ;  though^  if  very  dry  weather,  it  will  be  better 
to  defer  all  planting  till  next  month  or  November. 

There  is,  however,  great  advantage  in  making  early  planta- 
tion? next  month,  or  November;  that  is,  in  transplanting  soon 
after  the  leaf  decays ;  the  plants  having  time  to  prepare  for 
taking  fresh  root  before  the  frost  sets  in  hard  to  prevent  it ; 
besides,  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  transplanted  early  in  the 
autumn  planting  season  will  be  so  well  established  by  next  sum- 
mer, that  the  drought  at  that  time  cannot  hurt  them. 

At  this  time,  however,  it  is  not  advised  to  perform  any  gene^ 
ral  nursery  transplanting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
only  such  whose  leaves  are  decayed,  or  in  a  decaying  sate, 
notifying  the  declined  ^owth  of  the  trees,  &c.,  for  that  year; 
and  that  it  is  required  to  have  any  such  of  particular  sorts 
transplanted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
not  sooner. 

Likewise  some  sorts  of  young  fruit  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
now  decayed,  may  also  be  transplanted  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
month  if  necessary,  to  forward  part  of  the  business  at  the  ear- 
liest period  of  autumn  planting ;  but  perform  no  general  plan- 
ting till  the  next  month,  or  November. 

Stocks  to  graft  or  bud  on. 

Prepare  ground  for  transplanting  a  nursery  of  fruit-tree 
stocks,  for  grafting  and  budding :  either  those  raised  from  seed 
in  the  spring,  or  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers. 

If  in  the  last  week  in  this  month  the  leaves  of  any  are  de- 
cayed, may  beg^n  to  plant  some  into  the  quarters,  or  where  in- 
tended, especially  if  moist  or  showery  weather ;  otherwise  not 
to  perform  any  general  transplantation  till  the  following  month  ; 
they  must  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  csunder,  and 
the  plants  to  be  set  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the 
r  ows. 
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Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Cuttings, 

Now  begin  to  plant  cnttings^  of  the  young  shoots  of  sach  trees 
and  sbroba  as  will  grow  by  that  method. 

By  cuttings,  the  best  gooseberries  and  currant  trees  are  aban- 
MnUy  raised  :  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  is  the 
proper  time  to  begin  to  plant  the  cuttings  }  which  must  be  the 
same  year's  shoots,  of  straight,  clean  growth  ;  cut  off  in  proper 
kngths  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches ; 
and  plant  them  in  nursery-rows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder, 
6y  half  that  distance  in  each  row. 

May  plant  also  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month  cuttings  of 
honeysuckles  $  choosing  firm  young  shoots,  and  cut  them  into 
lengths  of  about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  inches ;  and  plant  them 
in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  distant,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
in  the  row ;  and  generally  insert  each  cutting  full  half  into 
earth. 

Many  other  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are  raised 
by  cuttings  of  the  same  year's  shoots  ;  and  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  this  month  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plant  cuttings  of  many 
of  the  hardy  kinds. 

This  is  rather  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  cuttings  of 
laurel  and  Portugal  laurel. 

These  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  any  time 
in  this  month,  but  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end 
is  rather  the  best  time  to  do  that  work. 

In  taking  off  these  cuttings,  choose  the  moderate  strong  shoots 
of  the  same  year's  growth,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  5  and 
cut  off^the  leaves  at  bottom,  and  half  way  up  the  shoots  3  and 
then  plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  inserting  each  cutting  as 
far  into  the  earth  as  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  and  water 
them. 

Propagating  by  Layers, 

May  now  begin  the  general  propagation  of  many  sorts  of 
trees  and  shrubs  by  layers,  towards  toe  middle  and  latter  end 
•f  this  month. — See  Nursery,  October. 

Cherry  and  Phim  Stones  to  raise  Stochs, 

Sow  cherry  and  plum  stones,  or  preserve  them  to  sow  in 
IK^ber,  to  raise  stocks  to  graft  and  bud  upon. — See  October. 

General  Care  of  young  Nursery  Plants, 
Should  now  give  part*cular  good  attention  to  all  seed -beds 
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and  aorsery  plantations  of  yoang  plants  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  i 

to  have  them  thorooghly  clean  from  weeds  this  month,  whilst         j 
the  dry  warm  weather  continues,   before   the  heavy   aatamnai  i 

rains  set  in  considerably. 

In  this  business  should  most  carefully  attend  to  clearing  from 
weeds  all  seed-beds  and  seeding  rows  of  small  young  plants, 
by  occasional  hand- weeding  and  hueing,  as  they  may  admit ; 
and,  taking  opportunity  of  dry  days,  hoe  between  transplanted 
nursery  rows  of  the  different  kinds  of  young  trees  and  shrabs, 
to  cut  down  and  exterminate  the  present  growth  of  autumnal 
weeds^  cutting  them  up  radically  out  of  the  earthy  that  they 
may  be  destroyed  effectually. 

Continue  giving  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather  to  all  plants 
in  pots  ;  also  to  any  newly-transplanted  young  trees  and  shrubs, 
Ltoth  in  pot  and  the  full  ground. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month  begiu  to  pot  off  singly 
young  tender  plants  raised  this  year,  and  remaining  too  thick 
together  in  beds  or  pots^  &c.  and  that  require  moving  to  some 
protection  in  winter. 

And,  likewise,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin 
%o  remove  tender  young  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  in  pott, 
&c.  to  some  warm  situation,  or  place  of  occasional  shelter  from 
frost. 


'  •^»^^^^'»*^'^*  *^^^^^^.^^^^^^»^^^*^#»^^i^^^^»^^^< 


Orange  and  I^mon  TVeet. 


In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  or  sooner,  if  the  nights  prove 
cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  orange-trees,  and  many 
other  green-house  plants,  into  their  win ter-quarters  j  but  if  fine 
weather,  they  may  remain  a  week  or  a  fortnight  longer. 

Let,  however,  the  orange  and  lemons  in  particular,  and  such 
.ike  tenderest  kinds,  be  taken  into  the  green-house  at  the  first 
approach  of  cold  nights  ;  for  one  sharp  night  would  make  their 
leaves  change  their  fine  green  colour  j  and  they  woold  bardk 
be  able  to  recover  it  again  all  winter. 
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Therefore^  at  the  time  mentioned^  if  cold  unfavourable  wea- 
ther prevails,  take  the  opportunity  of  a  dry  day,  and  carry 
into  the  green-house  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  plants  oc 
the  more  tender  kinds,  and  particularly  all  the  tenderer  kinds 
»f  succulent  plants ;  likewise  the  geraniums,  which  having  soft 
succulent  branches,  a  touch  of  frost  would  injure  them  consi- 
derably 3  placing  the  whole  in  some  tolerable  order,  till  all  the 
other  plants  are  housed  next  month,  then  placed  regularly  to- 
gether for  the  winter. — See  October, 

When  the  above  plants  are  in  the  green-house,  let  the  win- 
dows be  opened  every  mild  day  to  their  full  extent )  but  if  frost 
happen,  or  cutting  winds  sharply  cold>  or  very  damp  foggy 
weather,  keep  the  house  mostly  sbut>  more  or  less,  but  gene- 
rally always  close  of  nights. 

At  the  time  of  removing  the  plants  into  the  green-house,  or 
some  time  before,  if  any  appear  of  irregular  growth,  either  in 
some  ill-placed  rampant  shoots,  long  run-away  ramblers,  disor 
derly  straggling  growths,  or  the  head  irregularly  crowded,  let 
tliem  be  pruned  a  little,  with  careful  observation^  to  some  regu- 
larity in  the  general  branches ;  cutting  out  also  any  decayed 
parts,  and  small  withered  or  dead  leaves. 

Continuing,  however,  proper  care  of  the  general  collection, 
both  in  those  removed  into  the  green-house,  and  such  as  sti\. 
remain  in  the  open  air;  giving  necessary  waterings,  but  more 
moderately  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  if  the  earth  in 
any  of  the  pots  binds  hard,  loosen  the  top,  and  apply  a  little 
fresh  mould. — See  October, 

'  And  let  any  green-house  plants  in  want  of  larger  pots  be 
shifted  therein  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  nor  defer 
it  much  later,  if  possible,  that  they  may  have  time  to  strike  some 
fresh  root  before  winter. 

Or  any  young  green- house  plants  raised  this  year,  or  before, 
from  seed,  slips,  suckers,  cuttings,  &c.  such  as  geraniums  and 
myrtles,  growing  several  or  many  too  closely  together  in  pots, 
or  any  in  beds  of  natural  earth,  or  under  frames  and  glasses, 
should  now  be  all  transplanted  into  small  pots,  singly,  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  this  month,  and  properly  watered.  Or^  if 
any  are  very  small,  may  plant  two,  three,  or  more  in  a  pot. 

But  such  of  the  above  plants  raised  from  slips,  cuttings,  &c. 
as  are  not  yet  properly  rooted,  or  not  much  advanced  in  top- 
growth,  may  remain  in  their  present  pots  till  next  spring  or 
aatnmn. 

Where  any  young  myrtles,  &c.  of  one  or  two  yean  old,  from 
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CttUiDgs,  where  bedded  into  the  fall  groand  in  May,  to  gain 
good  strength  in  the  summer's  growth,  should  now  be  trans-        j 
planted  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots  into  proper  sized  pots,         i 
one  plant  in  each,  for  removing  into  the  green-hoose  or  in  pro- 
per frames  under  glasses,  next  month,  giving  them  water  at 
planting,  and  afterwards  occasionally. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE, 


ine*  Apple  Plants, 

Iw  the  succession  of  pine-apple  plants,  which  are  to  proauce 
their  fruit  the  next  year,  were  not  shifted  into  larger  pots  the 
last  month,  that  work  should  be  done  the  ^st  or  second  week 
in  this  month  at  farthest ;  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  be  greatly  retarded. 

In  shifting  these  plants  yon  DMst  observe  to  preserve  the 
ball  of  earth  entire  about  the  roots,  placing  them  with  particn^ 
lar  care  into  the  larger  pots,  and  fill  up  the  pets  with  fresh 
compost  i  then  stir  up  the  bark^bed,  to  renew  the  heat>  as  di- 
rected last  month  ;  plunge  the  pots  again  therein  to  their  rims 
and  give  the  plants  a  very  moderate  watering. 

But  in  shifting  and  ordering  these  plants  let  the  same  mle  be 
observed  as  advised  in  the  two  last  months. 

But  where  the  plants  were  shifted  a  month  or  five  weeks 
ago,  and  at  that  time  no  fresh  tan  added,  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  examine  the  heat  of  the  bark- bed,  wherein  the  plants  in 
general  are  plunged :  and  if  yon  find  it  is  very  weak,  stir  up 
the  bark  to  the  bottom  with  a  fork,  and  plunge  the  pots  again 
immediately  to  their  rims. 

This  will  revive  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  will  continue  it  in 
a  good  condition  till  the  next  month,  when  they  must  be  remo* 
vc^d  into  the  fruiting-house,  in  a  new  bark-bed,  made  wholly  of 
fresh  tan,  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  perfect  their  firuit  next 
summer  and  autumn. 

Younger  succession  pines,  advancing  in  proper  growth^  to 
•uooeed  the  above,  if  not  only  ktely  shifted,  and  in  want  of 
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larger  pots,  should  also  be  shitted  therein  sm  above. — See  the 
two  last  months  and  October. 

Admitting  Air,  and  Watering, 

You  nust  observe  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  in  general  in 
the  hot-house  or  stove  departments,  every  day  .at  this  season, 
in  warm  ranny  weafher,  by  sliding  open  either  some  of  the 
top  lights,  or  opright  glasses,  or  both  occasionally,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases  and  decreases  : 
abutting  all  close  in  dne  time  towards  the  afternoon  or  the 
evening. 

The  pine-apple  plants  will  require  moderate  refreshments  of 
water,  once  in  three  or  four  days,  if  hot  summer  weather  and 
^here  is  a  brisk  heat  at  bottom  ;  but  if  the  heat  in  the 
bark-bed  is  weak,  once  in  a  week  will  be  sufficieat ;  especially 
after  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Adding  Fres/i  Tan, 

AbooV  ioe  latter  en<^  of  this  month  you  should  begin  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  tan  from  the  tan-yards,  to  be 
ready  to  renew  the  bark-beds  in  the  hot-house  and  stove,  &c. 
the  next  month. 

For  this  purpose  you  should  provide  as  much  new  tan  as 
vill  be  equal  to  one  half  at  least  of  what  the  bark-pit  will  con- 
tain* though  sometimes  two  thirds  or  more  is  required,  accord- 
ing as  the  old  bark  is  more  or  less  wasted  :  but  generally  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  quantity,  rather  to  have  to  spare  than  be  defi- 
cient at  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  immediate  application  in  the 
hot- house  pit,  as  above. 

When  the  tan  is  brought  in,  let  it  be  thrown  up  into  a  heap, 
and  let  it  lie  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  drain  and  ferment,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  hot-house. 

3ut  if  it  is  very  wet,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  newly 
thrown  out  of  the  tan-vats,  it  should,  provided  the  weather  be 
dry>  be  spread  abroad  thinly  where  the  sun  comes,  to  lie  two 
or  three  days,  that  the  sun  and  air  may  draw  off  or  exhale  the 

Grossest  of  the  moisture  ;  for  if  put  in  too  wet,  it  will  be  a 
mg  time  before  it  will  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  tan  or  bark  for  the  above  purpose  should  be  fresh,  such 
AS  hath, been  about  a  fortnight,  or  three  or  four  weeks,  out  of 
the  tan*  pits  -,  and  also  observing,  that  as  some  of  the  tan  it 
pretty  large,  and  some  quite  small,  the  middle  siied  bark  ii 
what  should  be  chosen. — See  October 
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Craumt  and  Suckers  of  Pine  PianU, 

The  bed  wherein  this  year's  crowns  and  suckers  are  plonge^. 
dioald  be  kept  to  a  good  heat»  by  which  means  the  young  plants 
will  make  good  roots  before  winter. 

If  they  are  in  a  good  bark-bed,  the  beat  will  not  yet  want 
any  anff mentation :  bat  if  the  pots  were  placed  upon  a  dnag 
bot«bea,  either  let  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  dung  be  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  bed»  when  yon  find  the  heat  is  decreased  ;  or,  if 
the  bed  is  much  sank,  apply  at  present  some  fresh  hot  dung 
at  top,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  thick,  or  more,  laying,  at  top 
of  this,  several  inches  of  light  earth,  or  tan,  and  in  which'  re- 
plonge  the  pots. — See  July,  August,  and  October. 

And  about  the  latter  ena  of  this  month  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  some  dry  long  litter  or  straw  round  the  outsides  of  the  frames, 
which  will  keep  out  the  frost,  and  preserve  a  kindly  growing 
beat  in  the  bed. 

When  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  let  some  mats  be  thrown 
over  the  glasses  every  night. 

Raise  the  glasses  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  let  oat 
the  steam,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  plants. 

Give  these  young  plants  also  occasional  moderate  water- 
ings. 

General  Care  of  the  Plants  in  the  Hot- House, 

Continue  the  care  of  all  other  tender  plants  in  the  hot-honse 
or  stove ;  let  them  be  carefully  looked  over,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  see  where  water  is  wanted,  as  some  will  re- 
quire it  every  two  or  three  days,  and  the  generality  will  need 
to  be  refreshed  twice  a  week,  if  hot  weather,  particularly  all 
the  woody  and  most  of  the  herbaceous  kinds,  but  less  in  the 
succulent  plants. 

Observe  nearly  the  same  care  m  the  general  management  u 
in  the  two  or  three  last  months,  both  in  giving  air,  watering, 
cleaning,  and  shifting,  where  necessary,  into  fresh  earth,  or 
larger  pots ;  as  also  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  sncken. 
Ice. 

Prepare  Compost. 

Prepare  compost  for  the  various  plants  of  this  department. 

For  the  pines  procure  a  quantity  of  light  rich  kitchen  gardes 
rarth,  and,  if  possible,  an  equal  portion  of  good  light  snrfiios 
joam,  from  a  pasture-common  or  field,  &c.  adding  also  a  supply 
•f  dry  rotten  dang  -,  blending  the  whole  well  together  in  a  heap, 
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in  the  sun  and  full  air  ;  and  if  it  remain:)  ihus  several  months, 
and  turned  over  two  or  three  times^  it  will  be  an  additional  ad- 
vantage. 

Likewise,  for  the  most  of  the  shrubbery  tribe  and  herbaceous 
plants,  in  the  hot- house,  prepare  a  compost  of  any  good  light 
garden  earth,  and  light  mellow  surface  loam,  and  dry  rotten 
dang. 

But  for  the  succulent  tribe,  should  have  a  composition  of  the 
lightest  dry  soils  -,  for  as  those  plants  themselves  abound  in 
humidity,  rich  or  moist  strong  soils  would  occasion  them  to  rot, 
especially  those  of  a  more  fleshy,  succulent  growth. 


^«-«-«>^»^^^«S#«>^«>^«  <  ^*0-^  f^^*^^  ^■W*^-^»-^^^^*  *N#* 


OCTOBER. 


WORK  TO  Bfi  DONK  IN   THR  XFTCHEN   GARDBR. 


Planting  early  Beam, 


The  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  plant  some  beans  for  an 
early  crop  the  succeeding  summer. 

Those  which  are  planted  now,  if  they  survive  the  winter's 
frost,  &c.  will  come  in  for  use  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June. 

The  mazagan  bean  is  the  best  to  plant  at  this  season,  for 
they  will  come  earlier  than  any  other,  and  are  excellent  bearers, 
though  but  of  humble  growth  )  and  they  will  stand  the  winter 
better  than  the  larger  sorts  ^  though  as  the  beans  are  very 
small,  and  as  they  should  be  gathered  for  use  while  quite  young, 
otherwise  will  be  rank  tasted,  they  are  not  eligible  to  plant  for 
any  considerable  crops,  only  a  sufficiency  to  furnish  the  earliest 
production  5  planting  a  moderate  portion  now,  to  have  a  chance 
of  some  to  gather  in  the  earliest  season  ;  but  not  to  depend  on 
those  wholly,  as  the  plants  in  their  early  infant  state,  in  winter, 
are  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  severe  frost ;  so  should  reserve  a 
larger  planting  for  next  month  or  December ,  and  if  thev  hap- 
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pen  all  to  raooeed^  ihey  will  sapply  the  table  in  regular  soo- 
cessioB. 

A  warm  border  under  a  soath  wall^  or  other  south  fence,  is 
the  best  situation  to  plant  these  beans  in  at  this  season. 

Plant  them  in  rows  across  the  border ;  that  is,  provided  the 
border  is  kre  or  six  feet  wide ;  and  observing  that  the  rows  are 
to  be  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  which  will  be  room  enou^ 
for  this  sort  ^  and  the  beans  to  be  planted  abont  two  or  three 
inches  distant  in  the  rows,  and  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  not  more 
than  two  inches  deep. 

You  may  also  put  one  row  lengthways  of  the  border,  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  wall  -,  these  will  sometimes  outlive 
the  winter,  when  those  at  a  great  distance  from  the  wall  are 
cat  off. 

But  if  the  border  is  narrow,  you  had  better  plant  only  one  or 
two  rows  lengthways,  that  is,  one  row  near  the  wall,  and,  if 
the  border  admit  of  two  rows,  plant  the  other  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  first. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a  blunt  dibble,  inserting 
them  in  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  near  two  inches  deep ;  or,  for 
these  small  beans,  it  would  be  rather  more  eligible  to  draw 
drills  that  depth,  and  drop  the  beans  therein ;  drawing  the 
earth  over  them  an  equal  depth,  as  above. 

In  planting  early  beans,  it  often  proves  very  successful  first 
to  sow  the  beans  pretty  thick  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  -,  and  when 
come  np  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  transplant  them  into  warm 
borders,  and  other  similar  compartments. 

The  method  is  this  :  dig  a  bed  abont  three  or  four  feet  broad 
of  good  earth,  in  a  warm  situation  ;  this  being  done,  draw  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  near  two  inches  of  earth 
equally  off  the  surface,  to  one  side  ;  this  done,  scatter  the  beans 
about  an  inch  asunder,  and  immediately  co^er  them  with  the 
earth  which  was  drawn  for  that  purpose  off  the  bed ;  or  other- 
wise yon  may  dther  with  a  small  spade,  or  a  common  hoe  flat- 
ways, draw  broad  drills  across  the  bed,  and  scatter  the  beans 
pretty  thick  in  the  drill,  and  draw  the  earth  equally  over  them  5 
and  thus  if  severe  frosts  should  prevail  before  they  come  up,  01 
in  their  infant  state,  while  remaining  all  together  in  this  bed, 
or  till  danger  from  frost  is  past,  they  can  be  readily  protected 
from  frost  with  frames,  &g.  or  with  hand-glasses,  mats,  or  litter, 
till  fit  to  transplant. 

When  the  beans  are  come  up  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  hal( 
or  two  inches  high,  or  bnt  very  little  more,  they  should  then. 
If  mild  weather,  be  transplanted  in  the  above-mentioned  bor* 
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ders,  but  many  generally  remain  in  the  seed-bed  to  have  occa- 
sional protection  from  frost  till  towards  the  spring,  then  planted 
out ;  taking  them  carefully  np  oat  of  the  seed-bed  with  their 
full  spread  of  roots,  and  as  mueh  earth  a3  will  hang  about  them ; 
pull  away  the  old  beans  at  the  bottom>  and  trim  the  end  of  the 
perpendicular  root }  and  then  planted  in  rows,  at  the  same 
distance  and  in  the  manner  above  directed,  observing  to  close 
the  earth  well  about  every  plant,  they  will  soon  take  root  and 
grow  freely. 

By  the  above  practice  of  sowing  the  first  crop  of  these  early 
beans  thickly  together  to  have  occasional  protection  for  future 
transplanting,  proves  often  of  good  advantage  ;  as,  either  before 
the  plants  are  ready  to  be  transplanted,  or  after  they  have  ob- 
tained a  proper  growth  for  that  purpose,  they  can  all  be  retidn- 
ed  in  the  bed  till  danger  from  frost  is  p^st  -,  and  thus,  both  the 
seed  occasionally  and  the  young  plants,  by  being  all  contained 
closely  together  within  a  small  compass,  can  be  readily  protec- 
ted in  winter  from  frost  by  placing  a  frame  or  some  other  co- 
veringover  them,  and  by  that  means  be  preserved  ;  when  those 
in  the  open  ground  are  sometimes  killed,  or  greatly  damaged 
by  the  frost ;  and  the  plants  thus  preserved  can  in  proper  tiine 
be  soon  transplanted. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  protecting  them  in  their  early  mi- 
nor state,  the  beans  by  transplanting  generally  come  into  pro- 
duction several  days  or  a  week  sooner. 

Sowing  Pease. 

May  now  sow  a  first  moderate  crop  of  early  pease,  to  have  a 
chancy  of  an  early  production  next  summer,  in  May  and  June  t 
they  may  be  sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  and 
the  produce  will  come  in  at  an  early  season,  provided  they  es- 
cape the  frost ;  but  however,  if  they  are  sown  any  time  in  the 
month,  it  will  not  make  a  great  difference  ;  and  indeed  those 
sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  will  have  the  better  chance 
to  succeed. 

The  earliest  hotspurs  are  the  proper  sorts  of  pease  to  sow  ac 
this  time.    Choose  such  seed  as  are  new,  plump,  and  sound. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  the  hotspurs  ;  such  as  the  golden, 
the  Charlton,  the  Reading,  and  the  master,  &c.  all  very  good 
pease,  and  plentiful  bearers,  and  produce  good  handsome*sized 
pods,  well  filled  ;  and  of  which  the  Reading  and  master  hotspur 
are  the  longest,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  the  others  :  and  there- 
fore either  the  Charlton,  golden,  and  a  varietv  tnereo^,  ca.ieQ 
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Nichob't  early  golden^  are  generally  preferable  to  low  for  tbt 
knt  early  crope. 

A  warm  toath  border,  aader  a  wall  or  other  feDce,  is  the  pro- 
per titaation  :  and  in  which  the  pease  most  be  sowed  in  drills 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  either  length  way  or  across  the 
border,  according  to  its  width ;  if  but  narrow,  have  only  one 
drill  lengthways,  one  or  two  feet  from  the  wall,  &c. ;  sow  the 
pease  therein  moderately  thick  and  regular,  and  directly  earth 
them  OTcr,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  but  where 
the  border  is  four,  five,  or  six,  to  eight,  or  ten  feet  broad,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  the  drills  crossways  ;  observing,  howe- 
ver, if  there  are  wall-trees,  let  the  drills  be  three  or  four  feet 
asunder,  especially  if  intended  to  place  sticks  for  the  pea  plants 
to  run  upon ;  in  which,  that  distance  being  necessary,  both  to 
give  room  Cs^  their  growth,  and  to  give  sufficient  space  betweei 
the  rows  to  admit  the  free  air  and  sun  to  the  trees,  in  the  ad* 
vanced  growth  cl  the  pease. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  month  or  any  time  In  November, 
may  sow  some  early  dwarf  pease  thick  together,  in  a  bed  or 
warm  border,  or  in  pots  -,  in  order  to  have  occasional  shelter 
from  frost,  for  transplanting  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  either 
in  a  hot-bed  for  forcing,  or  remain  as  a  reserve  till  towards 
spring,  to  plant  under  a  warm  wall  after  danger  when  the  frost 
is  over,  to  come  in  as  substitutes  in  case  those  planted  in  the 
borders  are  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Tramplanting  and  Sowing  Lethtcet* 

Lettuces  for  the  winter  service,  of  the  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember sowing ;  stout  plants  of  the  cos,  hardy,  and  common 
cabbage  lettuce;  brown  Dutch  and  Cilicia  kinds,  should,  in 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  be  planted  out  in  beds 
of  rich  light  earth,  in  a  sheltered  situation  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder :  they  will  supply  the  table  before  and  after  Christ- 
mas. 

Likewise  may  plant  some  stout  plants  in  frames,  to  attain 
greater  perfection  for  winter  use.     See  last  and  next  month. 

Lettuce  plants  designed  to  remain  where  sown  for  winter 
use,  should  now  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  too 
dose. 

The  cos  and  other  lettuces  which  were  sown  in  the  middle 
if  September,  to  be  planted  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses, 
and  in  warm  borders,  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use,  and 
to  plant  out  in  that  season  for  an  early  summer  crop,  shon«d 
now  be  transplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain 
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all  winter ;  this  may  be  done  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month  ;  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit,  advanced  two 
or  three  inches  in  growth. 

^  Choose  a  light  rich  spot  for  these  plants,  in  a  dry,  warm 
situation,  and  where  it  lies  well  to  the  sun. 

Mark  ont  a  bed  or  beds  for  them,  the  width  and  length  of 
one  or  more  encumber  frames,  and  lay  the  surface  some-what 
sloping  to  the  sun,  and  rake  it  even. 

Plant  the  lettuces  therein,  about  three  inches  distant  each 
way  ;  close  the  earth  extremely  well  about  each  plant ;  take 
care  that  they  are  not  planted  too  deep,  and  let  the  surface  of 
the  ground  between  the  plants  be  left  perfectly  smooth  ;  then 
give  them  a  moderate  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  to  their 
roots. 

Then  put  on  the  frames,  and  cover  them  with  the  glasses  in 
cold  nights,  and  in  frosty  or  very  wet  and  cold  weather :  but 
have  the  free  air  in  mild  dry  days,  &c. ;  by  which  means  these 
may  be  saved,  and  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  spring,  as 
a  sure  substitute,  in  case  those  which  were  planted  in  the  open 
borders  are  killed ;  and  if  both  succeed,  they  will  supply  the 
table  in  snccessional  order. 

You  may  also  plant  some  of  these  lettuces  under  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, either  alone,  set  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  to  the 
extent  of  the  glasses,  or  pricked  under  those  where  cauliflowers 
are  planted  ;  placing  them  round  the  outside  of  the  cauliflower 
plants ;  (See  Cauliflowers)  ;  and  in  the  spring  must  be  trans- 
planted into  the  open  ground :  or  if  not  accommodated  with 
frames  and  glasses,  or  hand-glasses,  &c.  you  may  plant  them 
in  a  bed  in  a  warm  situation,  and  then  place  a  low  awning 
across,  and  cover  with  mats  occasionally,  in  cold  nights,  heavy 
rains,  frosty  and  other  inclement  weather.  Or  in  want  of  the 
above  conveniences,  prick  a  quantity  in  a  south- border,  close 
under  the  wall,  &c. 

Likewise  the  lettuce  plants  which  were  sown  the  end  oi 
August  or  beginning  of  September,  to  stand  in  the  open  air  all 
winter  for  next  spring  and  early  summer  supply,  should  be 
transplanted  into  the  places  intended,  about  the  middle  or  some 
time  in  this  month. 

These  you  may  plant  in  warm  borders,  to  stand  the  winter 
without  covering ;  and  if  the  winter  should  prove  mild,  they 
will  cabbage  early  in  the  spring. 

Let  these  be  planted  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  plant 
oDe  or  two  rows  close  under  the  wall,  which  wil  sometimes 
live  through  the  winter,  in  a  firmer  state  than   those  at  a 
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greater  dittanee  and  More  exposed  to  the  seTcrity  of  the  wea- 
tiber. 

Sow  a  few  hardy  cabbage  lettace>  cooimoD  cabbage,  and 
Dfown  Dutch,  and  some  cot,  in  a  warm  dry  situation  the  oegin- 
ning  of  this  month,  either  to  have  protection  of  a  frame.  Sec 
or  to  stand  the  winter  without  corering ;  and  if  they  survive 
the  frost,  will  afford  a  very  seasonable  supply  early  in  spring. 

Camli/iowm'  Piani$. 

Cauliflower  plants  which  were  planted  in  frames  the  last 
month,  to  forward  them  for  final  transplanting  the  latter  end 
of  this  month  under  bell  and  hand-glasses,  must  be  constantly 
uncovered  night  and  day  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  month, 
unless  the  weather  should  prove  very  wet  and  cold  ;  then,  in 
that  case,  put  the  glasses  on  every  sight,  and  even  in  the  day 
time,  during  tlie  time  of  heavy  rains ;  but  let  the  plants  at 
such  times  have  air,  by  setting  up  the  lights  considerably  be^ 
hind. 

In  the  last  week  in  this  month  transplant  finally  some  of  the 
best  cauliflower  plants  into  a  warm  quarter  of  rich  ground,  under 
hand-glasses,  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main to  produce  their  heads  early  next  summer. 

These  are  to  be  covered  with  hand  or  bell-glasses  all  winter, 
generally  planting  three,  or  four,  to  five,  or  six  plants  under 
each  glass  ;  and  if  they  all  survive  the  winter,  then  in  the  spring 
to  thin  them,  leaving  only  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest  plants  in  a 
place ',  and  those  thinned  out  are  proper  to  plant  in  another 
compartment,  to  succeed  the  hand-glass  crop.  See  the  spring 
months. 

The  ground  for  this  early  bell  or  hand-glass  crop  of  cauli^ 
flowers  should  be  rich  and  light,  in  a  warm  situation,  and  where 
water  is  not  apt  to  stand  in  winter.  Let  some  good  rotten  dung 
be  spread  over  the  place,  and  then  let  the  ground  be  dug  one 
spade  deep,  and  well  broken,  taking  care  to  bury  the  dung  re- 
gularly. 

Then  mark  out  the  ground  into  beds  three  feet  wide,  and 
allow  alleys  a  foot  wide  between  the  beds,  for  the  conveniency 
of  going  in  to  take  off,  and  put  on,  or  raise  the  glasses.  Set 
your  line  along  the  middle  of  the  bed,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  at  every  three  feet  and  a  half  mark  the  places  for  the  glass- 
es, and  for  each  glass  put  in  three  or  four  more  plants,  towards 
the  middle,  within  four  inches  of  each  other,  and  close  the  earth 
well  about  their  roots  and  stems,  then  give  them  a  very  mode- 
late  watering,  just  to  settle  the  earth  to  the  roots. 
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Wheo  the  whole  is  planted,  bring  your  hand  or  bell-glasDes, 
and  set  them  ready  ;  observing  to  place  on^  glass,  over  every 
patch  of  plants,  as  above. 

The  glasses  are  to  be  kept  constantly  close  down  over  the 
plants,  till  they  have  taken  good  root,  which  will  be  effected  in 
abont  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  raise  one  side  on  props,  either 
of  small  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick-bats,  &c.  about  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  or  notched  wooden  pegs,  or  forked  sticks ; 
placing  them  on  the  south  side,  one  prop  under  each  glass.  In 
this  manner  the  glasses  are  to  remain  night  and  day,  except  in 
frosty  weather,  when  they  must  be  let  down  quite  close ;  but 
if  the  months  of  November  and  December  prove  mild  and  dry, 
and  the  plants  are  much  on  the  growing  order,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  vet  the  glasses  off"  Jn  fine  dry  days,  and  keep  them  always 
over  the  plants  in  nights  and  rainy  weather ;  but  in  keeping  the 
glasses  over  to  defend  the  plants  from  excessive  or  incessant 
rains,  if  open  mild  weather,  they  must  be  raised  two  or  three 
inches  on  the.  warmest  side  with  props  above  hinted,  to  admit 
air  to  the  plants. 

But  if  you  are  not  provided  sufficiently  with  hand  or  bell- 
glasses,  or  frames,  you  may  plant  some  cauliflower  plants  out 
for  good  on  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  sometimes  survive 
the  winter,  and  produce  good  heads. 

But  where  this  is  obliged  to  be  practised,  it  will  also  be  pro 
per  to  put  in  a  parcel  of  the  plants,  close  under  the  wall,  setting 
them  about  four  inches  apart,  and  these  will  have  a  chance  to 
live,  if  those  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  wall  should  Ue  de- 
vtroyed,  and  in  the  spring  the  superabundant  may  be  tltinned 
out  and  transplanted  into  an  open  spot  of  ground. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  are  to  be  kept  all  winter  in 
frames  should  also  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  not  done 
in  September,  be  transplanted  into  the'.r  proper  winter  beds  of 
light  rich  earth  the  dimensions  of  one  or  more  garden  frames, 
as  explained  in  August ;  and  the  frames  at  the  same  time  be 
placed  over  them. 

But  observe,  if  the  plants  are  now  but  small,  or  backward  in 
their  growth,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  make  a  slight  hot- bed 
in  a  trench  ;  making  it  only  about  eighteen  inches  thick  of  dung, 
covering  the  top  five  or  six  inches  deep  of  earth,  and  put  in  the 
plants.     See  August 

The  plants  are  now  to  be  set  in  either  of  these  beds  three  or 
lour  inches  asunder,  moderately  watered,  put  on  the  glasses 
*:lose  foi  a  week,  which  will  forward  their  taking  fresh  root 
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sooner  and  more  effectually ;  then  give  air  by  first  tilting  or 
shoving  them  down  three,  four,  or  five  inches,  the  first  three  or 
four  days  or  a  week,  and  should  then  be  drawn  quite  <^  every 
mild  dry  day,  (see  August)  ;  and  are  to  be  defended  all  winter 
occasionally  with  the  glasses,  according  to  the  directions  giveD 
in  each  month. 

Or,  for  want  of  frames  and  glasses*  may  plant  some  in  a  bed 
arehed  over  with  hoop- bends,  or  rods,  and  defended  every  night, 
and  in  bad  weather  with  mats. 

Planting  Cabbage  Plants  and  Cokwarts, 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  plant 
ont  some  of  the  strongest  early  cabbage  plants,  in  theplace  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  cabbaging  early  next  summer. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  in  a  dry-lying 
sitoation  fall  to  the  sun  ;  and  let  some  good  rotten  dung  be 
applied ;  then  dig  the  groand  regularly  one  spade  deep,  bury- 
ing the  dung  equally  that  depth,  as  you  proceed  in  the  dig- 
ging- 

The  plants  are  then  to  be  planted  in  rows,  two  feet  distant  Ik 

the  row,  and  allow  the  same  distance  between  the  rows,  wbFch 
will  be  room  enough  for  this  early  plantation,  as  most  of  them 
will  be  used  before  they  grow  to  any  considerable  size. 

Or  some  may  be  planted  oat  closer,  in  rows  only  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  to  thin  out  early  in  sma^l  hearted 
young  growth,  about  April  and  May. 

But  let  the  principal  supply  of  the  early  cabbage  plants  re- 
main in  the  nursery  beds  in  a  warm  situation,  till  January,  Fe- 
bmary,  or  March,  before  yon  plant  them  out  for  good  j  for  it 
sometimes  happens  in  severe  winters,  that  many  of  the  plants 
which  are  planted  ont  eaiiy  into  a  more  open  exposure,  are  kill- 
ed by  the  frost. 

In  that  case  yon  can  have  recourse  to  the  nursery-beds 
make  good  the  defects,  or  to  make  new  plantations. 

Where  there  are  cabbage- plants  that  still  remain  in  the  seed' 
bed,  let  a  quantity  be  transplanted  into  nursery- beds  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  that  they  nay  have  time  to  get  some  strength 
before  the  frosty  weather  begins,  planting  them  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, in  rows  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  by  three  or  four  inche-s 
in  the  row. 

Coleworts  of  the  cabbage  kinds  should  now  be  finished  pLali- 
ting  for  spring  supply.     See  i^ptember^ 
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Hoeing  Broccoli,  Cabbaga,  and  all  the  young  fir  Cabbage 

Tribe, 

Give  now  a  general  hoeing  in  dry  days  to  the  younger  late 
planted  broccoli^  cabbages,  and  all  the  yonng  cabbage  tribe  of 
some  advancing  growth  in  their  transplanted  state ;  both  to  kill 
weeds>  and  to  loosen  the  soil,  whereby  to  forward  and  strength- 
en the  plants. 

This  would  now  prove  very  beneficial  culture,  not  only  to  the 
late  planted  advancing  young  broccoli,  and  cabbages,  but  also 
to  eoleworts,  savoys,  borecole,  &c. ;  taking  opportunity  of  dry 
weather,  and  with  a  good  hoe  cut  up  all  rising  weeds,  loosing 
the  ground  neatly  between  and  about  the  plants,  and  hoe  some 
earth  closely  about  their  stems ;  and  this  will  forward  and 
strengthen  their  growth  as  much  as  possible  before  winter  | 
and  render  them  more  able  to  stand  the  rigours  of  the  weather 
in  that  season. 

Winter  Spinach. 

Winter  spinach  must  now  be  kept  exceeding  clean  from  weeds ; 
for  if  these  are  permitted  to  grow,  at  this  time,  they  would 
soon  over-run  the  plants,  and  totally  destroy  or  greatly  injure 
the  crop.  These  plants  are  at  this  season  best  cleared  by  hand, 
particularly  where  there  is  ehkk-weed,  and  such  like  spreading 
or  running  weeds. 

Where  the  spinach  was  not  properly  thmned  last  month,  let 
that  work  be  now  done  in  a  propier  manner,  and  do  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

In  doing  this,  observe  to  clear  away  the  worst,  and  leave  the 
strongest  plants  standing  at  the  distance  of  about  three  to  four 
or  five  inches  from  one  another. 

Or  the  plants  may  only  be  moderately  thinned  now,  in  order 
to  admit  of  thinning  out  some  for  use  by  degrees  this  and  the 
ensuing  winter  months,  and  in  the  spring. 

In  this  month  some  of  the  s^nnach  of  the  August  sowing  will 
be  fit  to  gather ;  observing,  if  the  plants  were  left  too  thick,. 
\et  some  be  thinned  out  regularly  by  the  root  for  use  ;  but  if 
the  plants  were  more  properly  thinned,  gather  only  the  outward 
large  leaves,  and  the  others  will  advance  for  use  in  a  successive 
order. 

Endive. 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  up  some  full-grown  endive  plants 
for  blanching. 
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Choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this,  observiDg  always  to  make  dioice 
for  this  purpose  of  such  plants  as  are  qaite  or  nearly  fall  grown. 
Let  the  leaTes  be  gathered  op  regularly,  and  close  in  the  hand, 
and  then,  with  a  piece  of  strong  bass,  tie  them  neatly  toge- 
Iher. 

Some  people  blanch  or  whiten  endived[)y  laying  boards  or  tiles 
iatways  on  the  plants.  The  plants  will  whiten  tolerably  by 
this  method,  but  not  so  regularly  effective  and  full  in  growth  as 
those  whose  leaves  are  tied  together  as  above  directed. 

Plant  out  the  late  crop  of  young  endive  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  if  not  done  in  September,  in  a  warm  dry  south  border, 
for  late  winter  and  spring  supply. 

Or  to  preserve  late  young  endive  in  winter  more  securely, 
both  from  rotting  by  great  wetness  of  the  ground,  and  from 
the  effects  of  frost,  may,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  prepare 
a  sloping  bank  of  light  earth  in  a  warm  situation,  the  sloping 
side  fronting  the  south  sun,  raised  two  or  three  feet  highei 
behind  |  and  having  some  good  middling  endive  plants,  deposit 
them,  in  the  common  method  of  planting,  into  the  south  side  of 
this  sloping  bed,  tolerably  thick  or  dose,  that  it  may  contain  a 
proper  quantity ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  at  the  approach 
of  severe  weatner,  may  place  a  frame  and  glasses  over  the  bed, 
or  cover  the  plants  occasionally  with  mats,  or  thickly  with  diy 
long  litter  in  rigorous  frosts  ;  they  will  thus  more  effectually 
continue  in  some  moderate  growth,  and  not  so  liable  to  rot  as 
in  the  common  level  ground,  where  inclinable  to  be  very  wet 
in  winter  season  ;  and  being  also  warmer  situated  in  the  sloping 
bed  full  to  the  sun,  and  having  occasional  protection  as  above, 
will  be  better  preserved  in  frosty  weather, 

Dremng  the  Bedi  of  Aromatic  I'tants, 

Now  clear  the  beds  of  aromatic  plants  from  weeds,  and  let 
them  have  the  V    ^r  dressing. 

This  must  be  ^rticularly  observed  in  the  beds  of  sage,  sa- 
vory, thyme,  mai/orum,  and  hyssop ;  and  also  the  beds  of  mint, 
balm,  tarragon,  tansey,  camomile,  penny-royal,  buroet,  and 
sorrel ;  and  all  other  beds  of  aromatics,  and  pot-herbs. 

These  are  now  to  be  treated  in  the  following  manner : — 
.  Cut  down  all  the  decayed  flower-stems  close  to  the  head  of 
the  plants,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to  the 
nature  or  growth  of  the  different  sorts,  and  at  the  same  time 
clear  the  beds  very  well  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  carry  the 
whole  off  the  ground. 
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After  this^  it  would  be  proper^  in  beds  where  the  plants  stand 
distant  from  one  another,  to  lightly  dig  or  loosen  the  ground 
between  them ;  or>  in  old  beds,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  get  some  very  rotten  dung,  and  let  it  be  broken  small,  then 
spread  a  sprinkling  of  it  equally  over  the  sur&ce  of  all  the  beds  ; 
however,  where  room>  as  above,  having  a  small  spade  or  trowel, 
dig  lightly  between  snch  of  the  plants  as  will  admit,  taking  care 
if  any  are  dnnged,  to  bury  the  dung  a  little  depth  in  the  ground ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  in  beds  with  alleys  between, 
dig  the  alleys^  spreading  a  little  of  the  loose  earth  upon  thfi 
beds,  leaving  the  edges  full  and  straight. 

Thns  the  beds  will  appear  decent  all  the  winter,  and  the 
plants  will  reap  mnch  advantage  from  such  a  dressing,  as  will 
be  seen  in  spring,  when  they  will  begin  to  shoot. 

But  the  bed  of  close-growing  running  plants,  as  mint,  pepper- 
mint, and  penny- royal,  and  such  like  creeping- rooted  herbs, 
will  not  well  admit  of  digging ;  therefore  let  the  stalks,  if  aiiy, 
be  cnt  down  close  to  the  ground  ;  then  hoe,  rake,  and  clear  the 
beds  from  weeds,  and  then  dig  the  alleys,  and  strew  some  of 
the  earth  evenly  on  the  beds. 

This  will  both  give  a  proper  cultural  neatness,  and  protect 
the  roots  of  the  mint,  &c.  and  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  virtue 
of  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  alley,  and  the  whole 
will  greatly  enrich  the  beds  and  strengthen  the  roots ;  and  in 
the  spring  the  plants  will  rise  with  vigour. 

Raising  y&ung  Mini  and  Tarragon  in  Winter, 

Where  young  mint  and  tarragon  is  required  in  the  winter 
season,  preparations  should  now  be  made  to  raise  some. 

For  that  purpose  a  slight  hot-bed  must  be  made  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  for  a  one  or  two-light  frame,  or  according  to 
the  quantity  required  |  and  make  it  about  two  feet  or  two  and 
a  half  thick  of  dung. 

Then  set  on  the  frame,  and  cover  the  bed  about  four  to  five  or 
six  inches  deep  with  earth  ;  get  some  roots  of  mint,  and  either 
place  them  in  drills,  or  lay  them  close  together  upon  the  surface, 
and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch  thick,  and  plant  the 
tarragon  by  making  apertures  in  the  earth ;  and  give  each  a 
moderate  watering. 

Put  on  the  glasses  and  observe  to  raise  them  behind  every 
day  to  admit  air. 

The  plants  will  come  up  fit  for  use  in  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  and  afford  a  gathering  of  young  green  shoots  in  great 
plenty,  for  a  considerable  time. 
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and  dipping  Herbi. 

Plmnt  oot  early  in  this  month  any  aromatic  plants  where  wan- 
ted I  tnch  at  thyme,  hyssop,  sage,  winter  sarory,  and  pot  mar- 
jomm  i  choosing  good  rooted  yonng  plants,  and  plant  them  in 
four  feet  wide  beds,  or  in  any  warm  borders,  in  rows  a  foot 
asonder. 

May  alto  divide  and  plant  roots  of  mint,  in  drills  six  inches 
tsnnder,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.— See  March,  k^:. 

Likewise  may  slip  and  plant  balm,  tansey,  tarragon  marjoram, 
bnrnet,  sorrel,  penny-royal,  camomile,  &c  preserving  the  elipe 
of  a  tolerable  sixe,  with  good  roots  to  each,  and  plant  them  in 
rows  a  foot  asunder. 

Winter  Dreaing  the  Atparagu$  Beds^ 

As  the  asparagns  stalks  have  now  done  growth,  and  the  seed- 
berries  ripe,  where  reqoired  to  save  the  seed,  they  shoald  at 
any  time  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  be  cat  down,  and 
the  beds  have  the  proper  winter  dressing. 

Let  the  stalks  or  hanm  be  cut  down  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  beds  ;  carry  them  immediately  off  the  ground ;  then  with 
a  sharp  hoe  cut  op  all  the  weeds,  and  draw  them  off  the  beds 
into  the  alleys. 

This  done,  stretch  the  line,  and  with  a  spade,  mark  out  the 
alleys,  from  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  acoording 
to  the  width  they  were  hrst  made. 

Then  dig  the  alleys  one  spade  deep,  and  spread  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  earth  evenly  over  the  beds  ;  and,  as  you  ad- 
vance in  digging,  let  the  weeds,  which  were  raked  off  the  beds 
into  the  alleys,  be  digged  into  the  bottom,  and  cover  them  a 
proper  depth  with  earth.  In  digging  these  alleys,  observe  to 
do  it  in  a  neat  manner  j  that  is,  let  an  equal  quantity  of  earth 
be  laid  over  every  bed,  and  make  the  edges  of  the  beds  full  and 
straight ;  the  alleys  should  be  digged  all  of  an  equal  depth,  and 
the  surface  of  the  beds  be  left  even  and  regular. 

But  as  old  asparagus  beds  will  need  an  augment  of  dang 
snce  in  two  or  three  years,  and  that  when  designed  to  assist 
(hem  therewith,  this  is  Che  time  to  do  it ;  but  the  manure  or 
dung  must  be  applied  before  the  alleys  are  digged,  or  the  beds 
^nded  vup. 

The  dung  for  that  purpose  must  be  very  mellow,  rotten,  and 
none  is  more  proper  than  the  dung  of  old  cucumber  or  melon 
beds  ;  this  must  be  spread  over  the  beds  when  the  haum  and 
weeds  are  cleared  off  3  let  this  dung  be  well  broken,  and  lay  it 
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an  equal  thlckne^s^  or  at  least  one  to  two  or  three  inches,  m 
every  part ;  point  it  in  a  little  with  an  asparagus  fork  :  then 
dig  the  alleys  as  above  directed,  and  spread  a  due  quantity  of 
the  earth  of  each  alley  over  the  dang  and  surface  of  the  beds, 
as  above  directed. 

When  the  asparagus  beds  have  thus  had  their  winter  dress* 
ing,  if  dry-lying  ground,  there  may  be  planted  in  each  alley  a 
row  of  cole  worts,  or  cabbage  plants  ;  set  the  plants  six  or  eight 
inches  distant  in  the  row. 

In  this  situation  such  plants  will,  in  severe  winters,  some- 
times survive  the  frost ;  when  those  which  are  planted  in  open 
or  level  spots  are  destroyed. 

Or  there  may  occasionally  be  planteu  in  eacn  auey  a  row  of 
early  garden  beans. 

The  asparagus  which  is  intended  for  forcing  should  also  now 
have  their  stalks  cut  down,  and  the  weeds  drawn  off  the  beds 
into  the  alleys,  as  above,  in  the  common  asparagus  beds  ;  ihea 
dig  the  alleys  to  bury  the  weeds,  and,  as  you  proceed,  spread  a 
little  of  the  earth  also  over  the  beds. 

But  that  which  is  to  be  digged  up  for  forcing  this  winter  need 
not  have  any  thing  more  done  than  to  cut  down  the  haum  or 
stalks  of  the  plants. 

The  seedling  asparagus  which  was  sown  last  spring  should 
also  now  have  a  little  dressing. 

That  is,  to  clear  the  bed  from  weeds,  and  then  spread  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth  of  dry  rotten  dung  over  the  bed^  to  defend 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  frost. 

Forcing  Asparagus  for  Winter  Use. 

Where  forced  asparagus  is  required  for  use  in  winter,  may 
now  begin  to  make  hot- beds  for  raising  the  first  crop,  for  ga« 
thering  in  November  and  Decewher  «  and  for  the  method,  see 
February  and  December, 

If  a  constant  succession  is  required  all  winter  and  spring,  a 
new  hot-bed,  planted  with  fresh  plants,  must  be  made  every 
three  or  four  weeks*  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October, 
to  the  end  of  February  or  March  ;  which  will  furnish  a  con- 
stant supply  of  asparagus  from  November  till  the  arrival  of  the 
natural  crops  in  the  open  ground,  in  April  or  May. 

Or  when  required  to  have  forced  asparagus  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  beginning  of  winter,  may  make  a  hot-bed,  and  plant 
tome  asparagus  roots  therein  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
September,  ^^^  they  will  begin  to  afford  a  production  of  small 
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or  moderate  shoots  for  gathering  io  the  second  or  third  week 
in  November. 

Earth  up  Celery  and  Cardomu. 

Celery  should  now  be  very  doly  earthed  up  according  as  it 
•'^vances  in  height^  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  well  blanched 
a  doe  length  before  severe  frosts  attack  them. 

Therefore  take  advantage  of  dry  days,  and  earth  them  np 

groperly  on  both  sides  of  each  row.  Let  the  earth  be  well 
roken>  and  lay  it  up  to  the  plants,  with  care  not  to  break  the 
leaves  or  bary  the  hearts  of  them,  landing  them  at  this  time 
considerably  high^  according  to  their  growth. 

Likewise  to  cardoons  now  give  a  general  fall  earthing,  in 
open  dry  weather,  and  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
dry. 

In  earthing  these  plants,  observe,  at  each  time,  first  to  tie 
with  a  hay-band  their  leaves  close  together,  gathering  the  leaves 
np  regalarly. 

Then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  lay  it  up  equally  of  a 
proper  thickness,  and  some  considerable  height  about  every 
plant— See  September* 

Small  Salad  Herht. 

Where  a  constant  succession  of  small  salad  herbs  is  re« 
quired,  continue  to  sow  the  seeds  accordingly  ^  particularly 
mustard,  cresses,  radish,  and  rape  5  as  also  lap-cabbage  lettuce, 
to  cut  while  young. 

Let  these  seeds  be  sown  now  in  a  warm  situation,  full  in  the 
son. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  it 
will,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  having  a  constant  supply  of 
small  salad,  be  proper  to  sow  the  seed  in  frames,  to  be  defend- 
ed  with  glasses ;  and  for  which  prepare  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
a  warm  situation,  for  one  or  more  shallow  frames ;  and  if  laid 
a  little  sloping  to  the  sun,  by  raising  the  back  part  three  or 
four,  to  five  or  six  inches,  it  may  be  an  advantage ;  break  the 
earth  fine,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  ready  for  sowing  the 
seed. 

Then  either  draw  flat  shallow  diills  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  frames,  about  three  inches  asunder :  sow  the  seeds 
therein  pretty  thick,  and  cover  fhcm  with  earth  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  only  just  covering  the  seeds  j  or  may 
smooth  the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  sow  the  seed, 
each  sort  separate,  thickly  all  over  the  bed,  then  wiih  the  spade 
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smooth  it  down  lightly  into  the  earth,  and  sift  fine  moold  over 
it  thinly,  not  more  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or  only 
just  to  cover  all  the  seed  evenly,  and  as  slightly  as  possible, 
at  this  season. 

The  bed  must  be  sheltered  every  night  by  putting  on  the 
glasses,  and  also  in  the  day-time  when  the  weather  it  very  cold 
or  excessive  wet. 

Or,  occasionally,  for  the  above  purpose,  a  sloping  bed  may 
be  prepared,  ten  or  twelve  inches  higher  in  the  back  than  the 
front,  sloping  to  the  south  sun  5  set  on  the  frame,  sink  the  back 
part,  &c.  eight  or  ten  inches,  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  may 
be  every  where  equally  within  eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  glass- 
es, to  enjoy  the  greater  benefit  of  the  sun  in  cold  weather. 

But  in  want  of  frames,  the  above  salad  seeds  may,  in  cold 
weather,  be  sown  in  a  warm  border,  under  hand  or  bell  glasses. 

Note. — Small  salad  will  sometimes,  when  the  season  is  mild, 
grow  free  enough  all  this  and  next  month  in  Ihe  open  air,  es- 
pecially on  warm  south  border?  5  however,  where  these  herbs 
are  constantly  wanted,  it  will,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  hav- 
ing a  proper  supply,  be  adviseable  to  begin  to  sow  some  seed  of 
each  kind  eithe'*  in  frames  or  under  bell  or  '^  "ind-glasses,  ai 
above. 

Sow  Radish  Seea 

You  may  now  sow  a  small  crop  of  short-top  and  salmon 
radishes,  the  beginning  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month ;  the  plants  raised  from  those  sowings,  if  the  winter 

S roves  tolerably  mild,  will  advance  in  growth,  ready  for 
rawing,  some  probably  next  month,  or  in  Decembfer  and 
towards  Christmas,  or  after,  if  open  weather,  and  if  they 
should  fail,  the  value  of  a  little  seed  is  not  much,  and  is 
worth  the  trial. 

But  this  seed  must  now  be  sown  on  a  south  border,  or 
some  warm  dry  situation,  open  to  the  sun ;  and  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  of  regular  succession,  sow  some  both  in  the 
beginning,  and  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month.     Let  each  sowing  be  moderately  thick,  and 

rake  the  seed  well  into  the  ground  with  proper  r  gularity. 

Soto  Carrot  Seed. 

A  little  carrot  seed  may  also  be  sown  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  the  month,  on  a  warm  border;  as  some- 
timed,  from  his  sowing,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  having  a 
few  young  carrots  early  next  spring,  provided  the  frost  in 
winter  is  not  very  severe. 
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Thoogh  as  there  is  bot  little  depeDdeDce  on  this  crop>  should 
only  sow  a  small  portion  for  a  trial. 

Dig  up  Carraii,  Partnepi,  and  Potatos,  Sfc, 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  begin  to  dig  up  the  main 
Ch>ps  of  full-grown  carrots>  some  best  parsneps  and  red  beet, 
kc.  and  such  other  carrot-shaped  esculent  roots,  to  preserve 
them  in  sand,  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  winter  service. — 
See  November. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  begin 
to  dig  up  the  general  crops  of  potatos  to  house  for  winter 
use,  for  the  roots  will  be  now  arrived  to  full  maturity,  and 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible  ;  which  as  having  now 
attained  their  full  growth,  that  if  properly  housed  in  a  dry  close 
place,  defended  from  wet  and  frost,  they  will  keep  good  till 
next  spring    and    summer.— See    that    work    directed    in 

Dig  and  Trench  Ground. 

Such  spaces  of  kitchen-garden  ground  which  are  now  vacant, 
should,  where  intended^  be  dunged,  and  also  digged  or  trenched, 
that  it  may  have  the  true  advantage  of  fallow  from  the  son  and 
air  in  the  winter  season. 

But  in  digging  and  trenching  those  pieces  of  ground  which 
are  to  lie  in  fallow  till  the  spring,  that  of  each  trench  should 
be  turned  up  in  a  rough  ridge  longways  -,  for,  by  laying  the 
ground  in  this  form,  it  not  only  lies  much  drier,  but  also  the 
Irost,  sun,  and  air  can  have  access  more  freely  to  mellow  atid 
enrich  it,  than  if  it  laid  level :  and  in  the  spring,  when  yoo 
want  to  sow  or  plant  it,  the  ridges  are  soon  levelled  down, 
and  the  soil  thereby  also  improvedly  meliorated. 

The  method  of  ridging  or  trenching  ground  is  this  : — 

Let  the  trenches  be  marked  out  two  feet,  or  not  less  than 
two  spades  wide ;  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  piece,  open 
a  trench  the  above  width,  and  one  full  spade  deep,  or  one  spade 
and  a  shovelling,  or  two  moderate  spades  deep,  according  to 
the  depth  of  good  soil,  or,  as  may  be  occasionally  required ; 
and  let  the  earth  of  this  trench  be  carried  to  the  other  end,  or 
where  yon  intend  to  finish  or  fill  up  the  last  trench. 

The  first  trench  being  thus  opened,  then  proceed  to  mark 
ont  another ;  which  done,  pare  off  the  top  with  all  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  thereon,  into  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  then  dig  this 
second  trench,  turning  the  earth  into  the  open  trench,  throwing 
it  up  ridgeways,  longitudinally,  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  when 
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yoa  have  dug  to  tho  e  d  of  the  treuch,  may  either  shovel  ap 
the  crumbs  or  loose  earth  at  bottom,  throwing  it  up  upon  the 
other  earth  of  the  ridge  3  or  otherwise  double  dig  it ;  that  is 
without  shovelling  up  the  crumbs,  dig  the  trench  another  spade 
deep,  if  the  depth  of  good  soil  admits,  casting  the  earth  upon 
that  of  the  first  spit  3  then  proceed  to  a  third  trench,  and  pare 
and  dig  it  as  before ;  and  so  proceed  with  every  -trench  to  the 
end. 

Such  compartments  oi  ground  as  are  occasionally  to  be 
dunged,  should  previously  have  the  dung  sproad  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  then  should  be  equally  buried  a  spade  deep, 
not  more,  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  as  you  advance  in  the 
digging. 
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THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Gathering  Winter  Pears  and  Apples. 

WiMTKR  pears  and  apples  should  in  general  be  gathered  this 
month.  Some  will  be  fit  to  take  down  the  beginning  of  tiie 
month,  others  will  not  be  ready  before  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end. 

To  know  when  the  fruits  have  had  their  full  growth,  yon 
should  try  several  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  tree,  by 
turning  them  gently  upward  ;  if  they  quit  the  tree  easily,  it  ts 
a  sign  of  maturity,  and  time  to  gather  them. 

But  none  of  the  more  delicate  eating  pears  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hang  longer  on  the  trees  than  the  middle  of  this  month, 
especially  if  the  nights  be  inclinable  to  frost ;  for  if  they  are 
once  touched  with  the  frost,  it  will  occasion  many  of  them  to 
rot  before  they  are  fit  for  the  table,  even  if  ever  so  good  care 
is  afterwards  taken  of  them ;  and  therefore,  on  the  general 
part,  let  neither  apples  nor  pears  remain  longer  on  the  trees 
than  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  for 
they  will  get  no  good  after  that  time. 

Observe,  that  in  proceeding  to  gather  the  principal  keeping 
fruits,  both  of  the  apples  and  pears,  generally  choose  a  dry  day, 
and  when  the  trees  and  fruit  are  also  tolerably  dry,  from  about 
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ten  or  elereo  o'clock  till  three  or  four  id  the  afternoon  ;  observ- 
ing likewise,  that  the  capital  fruits  desigued  for  long  keeping 
should  all  be  carefully  pulled  one  b^  one,  and  put  into  a  basket, 
taking  care  to  lay  them  in  gently,  that  they  may  not  bruise  one 
another* 

According  as  the  fmits  are  gathered,  let  them  be  carried  into 
the  fruitery.  or  some  convenient,  dry,  clean  apartment;  and, 
if  room  enough,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  them  carefully  ii 
heaps,  each  sort  by  themselves. 

Thus  let  them  lie  together  about  a  week  or  fortnight,  espe- 
cially the  principal  keeping  sorts,  in  order  that  the  watery 
juices  may  transpire  >  as  this  will  make  them  keep  better^  and 
also  render  their  flavor  much  finer  for  eating,  than  if  they  were 
laid  up  for  good  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 

When  they  have  lain  that  time,  let  all  the  choice  keeping 
fruit  be  then  carefully  wiped  one  by  one  with  cloths,  and  lay 
them  up  where  they  are  to  remain  upon  shelves  and  other 
compartments  in  the  froitery,  &c  and  thkkly  covered  with 
clean  dry  straw. 

Some  of  the  finest  eating  pears  and  apples  you  may  also 
pack  up  in  baskets,  hampers,  or  boxes,  &c.  observing  to  |&t 
some  clean  wheat  straw  at  bottom,  and  also  round  the  sides  of 
the  baskets  or  boxes ;  and  when  they  are  filled,  lay  some 
straw  at  top,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  dry  straw,  a 
considerable  thickness,  to  exclude  the  damps  and  free  air  ; 
for  this  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  promoting  their  sound 
Keeping. 

The  more  inferior  or  common  kinds,  for  more  immediate 
and  general  supply,  may  be  laid  on  the  shelves  and  floor  of  the 
fruitery  ;  first  laying  some  clean  straw,  then  lay  the  fruit  upon 
this,  observing,  if  there  is  plenty  of  room,  to  let  them  be  laid 
only  two  or  three  layers  thick,  otherwise  may  lay  them  in 
several  layers  one  upon  another;  covering  the  whole  with  dry 
clean  straw,  a  foot  thick  at  least,  to  exclude  the  damp  air, 
frost,  &c.  whereby  the  fruit  will  keep  much  better  than  if  they 
remained  open,  or  but  thinly  covered,  as  the  damps  and  air, 
when  fully  admitted,  hasten  the  decay  of  the  fnit. 

Pruning  and  Nailimg. 

About  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  prune  peaches 
and  nectarines,  if  their  leaves  are  dropped  j  and  you  may  also 
prune  and  nail  apricots. 

Before  yoa  begin  to  prune,  it  will  be  proper  to  unnail  the 
greatest  part  of  the  smaller  branches  ;    then  you  can  more 
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readily  use  your  knife,  and  also  can  conveniently  examine 
the  tthoots,  to  see  which  are  fit  for  yoor  porpose^  and  which 
ire  not. 

Bat  I  would  observe,  that  if  the  leaves  are  not  wholly  or 
mostly  fallen,  it  will  be  more  adviseable  to  defer  proceeding 
in  any  general  or  principal  pruning  till  next  month,  as  while 
the  leaves  are  remaining  on  the  trees  you  cannot  readily  disco- 
ver or  judge  properly  of  the  .shoots,  what  are  necessary  to 
retain  or  cut  out ;  however^  where  any  trees  are  defoliated, 
and  it  is  thought  convenient  to  commence  pruning,  let  it  be 
done  according  to  the  following  intimations,  which  wiU  be 
equally  applicable  in  the  ensuing  months. 

In  procuring  these  trees,  observe  that,  as  chey  will  now 
mostly  abound  in  numerous  young  shoots  retained  last  summer, 
the  superabundant  of  which,  and  the  irregular  and  improper, 
must  now  be  cut  out,  and  to  ^eave  in  every  part  a  general 
supply  of  the  best  and  most  regular  placed  of  the  said  shoots 
at  moderate  distances,  that  is,  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  and  in  such  regular  order  below  and  above,  lower  and 
higher  on  the  general  branches,  as  they  may  seem  advancing 
one  after  another,  quite  from  the  bottom,  as  observed  on 
former  occasions,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  wall,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  every  way  of  the  tree,  may  be 
regularly  furnished  witli  them  ;  for  these  bear  the  principal 
supply  of  fruit  next  year  ;  and  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  proportionable  part  of  many  of  the  former  bearers, 
and  naked  unfruitful  wood,  must  be  cut  away,  in  a  shorter  or 
longer  extent,  as  may  appear  necessary,  to  make  room  to  train 
the  young  supply,  pruniug  them  less  or  more,  as  may  seem 
expedient ;  either  generally  cut  to  some  best  well-placed  lateral 
young  wood  they  support,  and  this  retained  both  as  a  terminal 
leader  to  each  branch  thus  pruned,  and  for  next  summer's 
bearing  ;  or  any  of  the  said  past  bearers  that  are  of  improper 
growth,  or  not  furnished  with  bearing  wood,  cut  quite  out, 
retaining  young  below  to  supply  their  places  :  for  these  trees 
always  produce  their  fruits  upon  the  shoots  of  the  last  summer's 
growth,  that  is,  principally  upon  the  one  year  a  old  shoots, 
except  occasionally  on  small  spurs  on  the  two  or  three  years* 
wood.  See  January, 

But  in  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  by  the 
above  rules,  to  cut  out  casual  naked  old  wood,  according  as 
it  becomes  useless,  that  is,  such  branches  as  advance  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  are  not  properly  furnished  with  young 
bearing  wo<k1. — See  Januc*^, 
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lo  fhe  next  plaoe«  observe  the  young  shoots  most  not  b» 
crowded,  or  left  too  dose  together  5  tiberefore  examine  witk 
good  attention,  and  where  the  shoots  stand  too  thick,  let  some 
be  accordingly  cut  ont  |  but  in  doing  this,  be  careful  to  select 
and  retain  a  sufficiency  of  the  most  promising  and  best  placed 
shoots,  for  the  general  bearers,  at  proper  regnlar  distances  as 
above,  cutting  all  the  others  out  dose« 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  all  these  retained 
shoots  must  now  for  the  general  part  ^be  more  or  less  short- 
ened :  and  this  is  done  prindpally  to  encourage  them  to  pro- 
dace  next  summer,  as  well  as  fruit,  a  doe  supply  also  of  bear* 
ing  shoots  properly  situated,  to  (rain  for  bearers  another  year. 

For  by  shortening  these  shoots  in  the  winter  pmniog,  it 
mriLes  them  more  certainly  prodace  next  summer  a  successioaal 
supply  of  lateral  shoots  in  proper  places  -,  and  the  shoots  which 
are  then  produced  bear  'the  fruit  to  be  expected  the  year  after 
that 

But  in  shortening  the  snoots,  mind  to  let  every  one  be 
shortened  according  to  its  growth  and  original  length  1  for 
iastanee,  a  shoot  of  about  a  foot  long  may  be  pruned  to  about 
seven  or  eight  inches,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
strength :  one  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  indies  in  length,  cut  to 
about  ten  or  twdve  ;  and  a  shoot  about  two  feet  long  may  be 
cot  to  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  ;  and  so  in  proportion 
to  the  length  and  strength  of  the  different  shoots,  leaving  the 
strong  shoots  the  longest. 

The  general  rule  of  shortening  the  fruit  shoots  of  these  trees 
is  to  cot  off  from  about  one  half  to  one  third  or  fourth  of  the 
original  length  of  the  shoots,  according  to  their  strength  ;  being 
careful  however  not  to  prune  below  all  the  blossom  bads, 
except  where  you  prune  principally  for  wood,  in  which  case 
cut  shorter  accordingly ;  but  for  fruit,  observe,  always,  in 
shortening,  to  leave  a  proper  length,  according  to  the  situation 
sf  their  respective  blossom  buds ;  the  weak  shoots  are  to  be 
pruned  shortest,  and  the  strong  left  longer  in  proportion. 

But  such  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees  as  in  general 
produce  strong  and  vigorous  unfroitfui  shoots,  must  be  treated 
accordingly  ;  the  shoots  of  suCb  trees  must  be  left  somewhat 
closer  than  in  moderate  shooting  trees,  and  must  also  be  shor- 
tened less  in  proportion.  The  rule  to  be  observed  in  these  is, 
to  cot  out  close  the  most  rampant  shoots,  and  retain  the  more 
moderate  growth,  at  only  three  or  four  inches  asunder  5  and 
IB  shortening  them,  cut  off  no  more  than  about  one  fourth   of 
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their  original  length ;  or  some  of  the  most  vigoroos  shorten  but 
Terr  little^  and  some  not  at  all. 

This  is  the  only  method  of  pruning  to  bring  a  rigorous 
shooting  tree  to  good  order,  so  as  to  produce  moderate  shoots, 
'ich  as  will'  bear  frait 

For  the  move  wood  you  cut  out  of  a  vigorous  tree,  and  the 
more  the  shoots  are  shortened,  the  more  vigorous  will  the  tree 
shoot. 

By  what  is  above  hinted,  the  pruner  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  in  what  manner  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees 
are,  according  to  their  different  growth,  to  be  treated  in  the 
article  of  pruning ;  and  the  rule  here  mentioned  is  to  be  observ- 
ed at  all  times  in  the  winter  pruning. 

Note* — Observe,  that  where  any  of  the  shoots,  now  retained 
for  the  supply  of  general  bearers,  have  produced  any  small 
lateral  shoots,  from  their  sidej,  these  should  generally  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  principal  shoot,  except  in  casual  vacant  spaces, 
where  may  occasionally  retain  one  or  more  of  the  best  firm 
growth. 

Likewise,  generally  observe  )n  pruning  these  trees,  that  in 
shortening  the  shoots,  to  mind,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  at  a 
leaf  or  wood-bud  |  distinguishable  from  the  blossom- buds  by 
being  long  and  flat,  and  the  others  being  round  and  swelling, 
or  otherwise  prune  to  a  twin- bud ;  meaning,  where  one  or 
two  blossom- buds  arise  at  the  same  eye  with  a  wood-bud  : 
either  of  which  rules  being  necessary  to  be  observed  in  shor- 
tenings in  order  that  each  may  produce  a  leading  shoot  next 
summer,  forming  a  terminal  leader  to  each  of  the  said  main 
shoots  or  bearers ;  for  a  fair  leading  shoot,  produced  at  or 
near  the  extremity  of  a  bearing  shoot  or  branch,  draws  the  sap 
more  freely,  and  the  branches  more  effectually  produce  free 
growing,  regular-sized  fruit  of  full  growth. 

Observe  further,  in  pruning  these  trees,  that  as  we  often 
see  on  the  two-year  old  branches  some  short  shoots,  or  natural 
spurs,  about  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  on  the  said  spurs 
there  are  frequently  several  blossom-buds,  but  they  moie 
generally  occur  in  the  apricot  in  particular,  though  they  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  others,  and  are  all  equally  eUgible  to 
letain  for  fruiting :  but  have  observed  some  pruners  cut  these 
entirely  away  ;  I  however  declare  against  that  practise ;  for 
some  of  these  short  natural  spurs  produce  handsome  fruit,  both 
in  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  only  such 
of  these  spurs  as  are  well-placed,  and  promise  by  the  blossom* 
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buds  to  bear  fruit ;  and  anch  as  are  naked,  and  also  such  at 
advance  considerably  long  in  a  fore-right  direction,  should  be 
removed. 

For  some  more  general  particulars  in  pruning  these  sort 
of  trees,  see  the  work  of  January  and  February. 

When  you  have  finished  pruning  any  one  of  the  above  trees, 
let  that  generally  be  nailed  to  the  wall  in  a  proper  manner, 
Wore  you  begin  to  prone  another  $  forjt  b  much  the  best 
method  to  nail  every  tree  according  as  you  advance  in  the 
pruning. 

But  some  direct  to  leave  these  trees  un-nailed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  March  ;  but  this  not  only  looks  ill  to  see  the  shoots 
bang  dangling  from  the  wall — the  long  vigorous  shoots  are 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds,  &c. ;  and  by  leaving  the  tree 
on-nailed  till  March,  it  is  losing  the  opportunity  of  forwarding 
that  business  at  convenient  times  in  the  winter  pruning  season, 
before  that  of  the  spring  commences,  when  a  considerable  deal 
of  other  necessary  work  is  required ;  and  besides,  the  blossom- 
bods  will  be  then  so  much  swelled,  that  many  of  them  would 
be  unavoidably  displaced  by  nailing  up  the  shoots. 

I  would  therefore  advise,  as  above  intimated,  to  hare  every 
tree  nailed,  according  as  it  is  pruned. 

In  nailing  them^  continue  the  general  branches  arranged 
more  or  less  horizontally,  no  where  laid  in  across  one  another, 
but  let  every  branch  be  laid  in  clear  of  another,  in  a  parallel 
order,  and  the  supply  of  young  wood  trained  in  similarly  at 
three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  inches  distance,  according  to  the 
state  or  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  general  shoots  ;  and  let 
every  shoot  or  branch  be  laid  perfectly  straight  and  close  to  the 
wall. 

For  the  porpote  of  pruning  and  nailing  wall-trees  in  an 
effectual  and  neat  manner,  you  should  be  provided  with  a 
perfect  sharp  knife,  rather  less  than  the  middle  size  ;  and  such 
as  is  narrow,  and  but  very  moderately  hooked  at  the  point ; 
also  a  large  knife,  and  a  small  narrow  hand  saw,  for  the  more 
readily  cutting  off  large  useless  old  or  dead  branches,  and  also 
a  chisel,  to  use  occasionally  in  cutting  out  larger  unserviceable 
old  wood. 

Then  for  the  nailing,  should  have  a  very  handy  light  hammer, 
witli  a  perfect  Hat  face,  scarcely  an  inch  broad,  and  clawed  or 
forked  behind  ;  and  a  quantity  of  the  proper  garden- wall  nails, 
which  are  of  a  shortish  robust  make,  not  too  fine  pointed,  but 
such  (where  brick  walls)  as  will  drive  into  the  bricks  of  the 
wall  occasionally,  as  well  as  in  the  mortar-joints  both  of  brick 
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and  stone  walls  :  bot  for  nailing  to  palings,  either  these  or  a 
thinner  sort  will  be  proper. 

The  next  requisite  is  a  quantity  of  cloth  listing,  or  shredo, 
and  these  should  be  neatly  cut  into  proper  regular  breadths 
and  lengths  ;  generally  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad, 
and  about  two  to  three  or  four  inches  long,  adapted  to  the 
sizes  of'the  different  shoots,  and  smaller  and  larger  branches, 
and  generally  cutting  the  ends  even,  to  have  the  whole  in  some 
Utile  regularity  :  for  in  nailing  the  trees,  it  would  look  slovenly 
to  »ee  too  broad  or  over  long  SQrei}«  applied  promiscuously  to 
the  young  shoots  and  smaaer  branches.  !*r  others  with  long^ 
unequal,  dangling  ends  hanging  down.  fj 

Pruning  Plums,  Cfer»  "W.  Penrs,  and  Applet. 

Plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  ap|i.''>  crees,  upon  walls  and 
espaliers,  may  also  be  pruned  in  the  latter  end  of  this  months 
provided,  as  before  observed,  the  leaves  are  mostly  all  down. 

The  method  of  pruning  these  trees  may  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  fruit-garden  next  month  ^  where  it  ,is  fully  inserted 
according  to  successful  practice.-  -See  also  January  and  Feh» 
raary, 

transplant  Fruit  Trees, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  safely  trans* 
plant  most  sorts  of  fruit  trees. 

Where  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made,  either  for  the  wall 
or  espalier,  the  borders  should  be  trenched  one  or  two  spades 
deep,  if  the  depth  of  good  staple  admits  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
should,  either  in  the  natural  soil,  or  augmentation,  be  digged 
one  full  spade  depth  of  good  garden  earth ;  and  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  if  some  rotten  dung  is  added, 
and  worked  in  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  already-cultivated 
borders  of  good  earth,  may,  at  present,  only  dig  an  aperture 
for  each  tree :  however,  for  a  general  new  plantation,  if  the 
borders  are  not  naturally  of  a  good  mellow  fertile  soil,  or  are 
of  a  light  poor  quality,  some  fresh  surface  loam,  or  other  sub- 
stantial good  earth,  from  a  common  or  field,  &c.  applied,  and 
worked  in  with  the  side  of  the  borders,  would  prove  very 
Denehcial  \  but  if  a  sufficient  quantity  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained  for  the  whole,  may  apply  one,  two,  or  three  wheel- 
barrows full,  together  with  some  rotten  dung,  in  each  place 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  :  this  will  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees  greatly  at  first  setting  off,  which  is  of  much  impor- 
tance I  and,  at  roost  fruit  tree;|^  are  generally  prosperous  in  « 
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moderate  loaiiiy  soil,  thai  in  applying  additional  earthy  as  above 
if  any  of  a  proper  loamy  nature  is  easily  attainable,  it  may 
prove  of  some  preferable  advantage  ;  but  in  default  of  such, 
any  other  good  earth  that  can  be  the  most  conveniently  attain- 
ed will  also  be  rery  saccessfol  on  this  occasion. 

However,  where  the  ground  is  already  of  a  good  quality, 
as  that  of  any  common  kitchen  garden,  &c,  the  above  assis- 
tances will  not  be  needful,  as  the  trees  will  prosper  sufficiently 
well  in  any  tolerable  good  mellow  earth  of  that  nature. 

In  making  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  either  for  the  wall  or 
espalier,  you  should  observe  to  plant  them  at  prpper  distances 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  scope  to  train  and  extend  them 
properly,  in  their  advancing  growth,  for  many  years  to  come, 
without  interfeting  much  with  each  other,  as  is  often  the  case 
tn  gardens,  where  the  trees  have  been  planted  too  close  :  so 
as  in  a  few  years  they  meet  and  confuse  one  another. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allowed  to  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots,  is  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from  tree  to  tree  -, 
though  eighteen  feet  would  be  a  preferable  distance  for  a 
principal  plantation,  whereby  to  have  full  scope  of  extensior 
in  their  advanced  growth  of  the  horizontal  branches. 

Plums  and  cherries  should  be  allowed  the  same  room  to  run  -, 
though  plums  will  require  rather  more  room  than  cherries. 

Pears  and  apple  trees,  for  espaliers,  should  be  planted  fifteen 
to  eighteen,  or  twenty  feet  asunder,  or,  in  extensive  premises, 
if  you  allow  these  trees,  at  least,  twenty  feet  distance ;  but 
especially  pears  that  are  grafted  or  budded  upon  free  stocks, 
it  would  in  the  end  prove  of  greater  advantage  :  for  although 
it  appears  a  great  distance  when  the  trees  are  first  planted, 
they  will  effectually  fill  that  space. 

But  with  regard  to  the  planting  these  trees  in  espaliers,  that 
is,  the  apple  and  pears,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  former 
if  grafted  on  paradise  or  codlin  stocks,  on  which  the  trees 
become  dwarfish,  or  of  moderate  growth,  need  not  be  planted 
more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  apart  3  and  the 
same  of  pears  on  quince  stocks. 

Full  standard  trees,  either  apples  or  pears,  should  be  planted 
at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  distance  in  the  row,  and  the 
lows  not  less  than  thirty  to  forty  feet  asunder,  especially  for  a 
full  or  continued  plantation  -,  and  where  sufficient  ground-room, 
forty  feet  asunder ;  and  plums  and  cherries  not  less  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  distance,  on  the  same  consider* 
ation. 

But   standard  apples,  pears,   &c.   grafted   upon  dwarfish 
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flocks^  to  form  dwarf  and  htdf  standards,  may  be  planted  at 
only  half  the  above  distances. 

Planting  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. 

May  begin  planting  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  aboat  the 
aiiddie,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  these  shrubs  in  a  full  plantation 
by  themselves^  allow  them  proper  room,  in  rows  eight  or  ten 
feet  distant,  and  at  least  six  feet  beftween  plant  and  plant  in 
the  row. 

At  this  distance  they  will  have  full  scope  to  grow  without 
encambering  one  another^  you  will  have  room  to  dig  and  hoe 
between  the  trees,  and  also  to  prune  them,  and  gather  the  fruit } 
and  the  berries  will  grow  large,  and  ripen  freely,  and  there  wiN 
also  be  room  to  plant  or  sow  many  sorts  of  kitchen  plants 
between  them. 

But  it  is  also  proper  to  plant  some  of  both  sorts  in  a  single 
row  round  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  feet  distant  from  each  other  in  the  row. 

^  Also  they  may  be  planted  in  single  cross- rows,  to  divide  the 
kitchen-ground  into  wide  compartments  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  feet  width,  or  more,  and  should  set  them  about  six  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  distance  in  each  row. 

Pruning  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Prune  gooseberries  and  currants  about  the  end  of  this  month  | 
and  the  ground  about  them  may  then  be  dug,  whi6h  will  render 
the  whole  decent  for  the  winter  season,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  trees :  though^  if* the  leaves  are  not  yet  fully 
decayed  and  fallen,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  delay  the  pruning 
tiU  next  month  or  December  ;  but  shall  here  give  the  generU 
directions  in  some  tolerable  extent,  particularly  adapted  for 
the  assistance  of  those  who  may  occasionally  need  some  inti- 
mations in  that  process ;  as  it  will  be  equally  applicable  in 
practice  the  following  months,  &c. 

Proceeding  in  this  pruning,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as 
Che  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  produce  their  fruit  both  on 
the  young  wood,  and  principally  on  the  two,  three,  and  several 
vears*  old  branches,  generally  all  along  the  sides  thereof,  the 
tame  general  bearers,  young  and  old,  of  proper  regular  growth 
and  expansion,  must  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  they 
remain  fruitful,  and  of  proper  regularity  $ — and^  from  which, 
to  prune  out  any  very  irregular  growths,  and  such  as  are  too 
crowdingly  abundant,  pruned  thinningly  ;  also  casual  declined 
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mifhiitfbl  branches  and  decayed  wood ;  together  with  the 
toperfluous,  or  over-abondant  and  irregnlar  young  shoots  of 
kst  sommery  now  remaining  nnmeroosly  on  the  general  principal 
branches  j  hot  retaining  a  selection  of  the  said  young  shoots 
of  best  orderly  growth,  in  all  vacant  or  most  open  roid  spaceSy 
laterally  below  and  above,  between  the  general  mother  branches^ 
one,  two,  or  more  on  each  branch,  as  may  seem  necessary,  at 
proper  distances  lower  and  higher,  in  some  regular  order  ;  and 
generally  a  terminal  or  end  one  to  each  of  the  said  branches, 
bv  the  roles  hereafter  suggested  :  and  which  general  intimations 
should  be  observed  both  in  the  common  %tindard  bushes,  and 
in  those  trained  to  walls,  &c. 

Thus  in  pruning  the  common  standard  bushes,  shonld  keef^ 
them  trained  to  a  single  stem  below,  and  the  head  or  general 
expansion  of  branches  kept  open  and  in  some  equal  regularity, 
and  orderly  extent  around  and  above ;  always  kept  mc^erately 
distant,  dear  of  one  another  ;  that  where  any  are  too  crowd* 
edly  abundant,  should  prune  them  thinningly  to  some  regular 
order ;  or  others  of  disorderly  growth,  either  cross  placed, 
running  confusedly  across  one  another,  or  any  rambling  exten- 
sively out  of  bounds,  below  or  above  $  or  others  out-growing 
the  limits  of  the  general  expansion,  as  also  any  very  reclining 
low  stragglers,  and  under  growths,  &c.  pruning  the  whole  to 
proper  regularity )  either  by  cutting  some  of  the  most  irregnlar 
clean  out,  or  others  pruned  in  less  or  more  to  some  regular 
placed  lateral  young  shoot  or  similar  orderly  branch,  having  a 
terminal  shoot  for  a  leader  i  so  as  the  general  regular  branches 
may  terminate  each  in  a  leading  shoot,  and  the  whole  stand  at 
least  five  or  six  inches  asunder  at  the  extremities. 

Generally  in  this  regulation  of  winter- pruning,  displace  all 
suckers  arising  from  the  roots  and  shoots  produced  on  the 
main  stem,  whereby  to  keep  every  tree  trained  with  a  single 
stem  clear  of  branches  below,  at  least  six  or  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  upward  from  the  bottom. 

And  it  will  be  observed  by  experience,  that  by  condnning 
the  trees  in  some  proper  regularity,  agreeably  to  the  above 
and  following  general  intimations,  they  in  return  will  always 
produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit  in  best  perfection  in  full  growth 
and  good  quality. 

In  young  trees  of  the  above,  such  as  are  still  under  training, 
or  not  yet  furnished  with  a  proper  expansion  of  branches, 
should  be  careful  to  retain  some  best  well- placed  strong  shoots 
in  proper  parts  below  and  above,  whereby  to  form  the  head 
of  branches  accordingly,  in  the  requisite  expansion ;  oattiag 
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oot  close  the  saperabnndancy  and  irregular ;  likewise  cut  oat 
all  lower  under  growths^  and  clear  away  all  bottom  suckers^  in 
order  that  each  tree  may  be  trained  with  a  clean  single  stem, 
six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  as  above  intimated  :  and 
the  retained  shoots  designed  for  forming  the  head  should  mostly 
remain  entire,  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  proper 
extent  of  growth  ;  or  only  shorten  any  particular  shoot  which 
ont-grows  the  others  considerably,  that  the  whole  may  advance 
in  some  regular  equality  together. 

But  in  the  full-grown  standard  bushes  of  gooseberries  and 
currants  some  general  regulating  pruning  will  be  necessary 
every  year,  any  time  from  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or 
more  generally  November  or  December,  &c.  till  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  both  principally  to  reduce  the  superfluous 
and  irregular  young  wood  of  the  preceding  summer  3  and, 
occasionally,  in  some  of  the  general  expansion  of  the  main 
branches,  to  cut  out  casual  decayed  and  declining  old  wood 
appearing  of  a  naked  uo fruitful  state,  and  others  of  disorderly 
growths  pruned  to  proper  regularity,  as  it  may  seem  expedient  *, 
leaving  some  advancing  young  wood  below  }  or  where  it  may 
seem  necessary  to  supply  Ihe  place  of  the  old  now  cut  away  on 
the  above  occasion 

Should  generally  ooaei  re,  that  when  any  considerable  vacant 
or  void  space  occurs,  and  that  one  or  more  principal  branches 
may  seem  wanted  to  supply  the  deficiency,  should  be  careful 
to  retain  some  strong,  well -placed  lower  young  shoots  in  or 
near  the  vacant  parts,  to  advance  in  full  growth,  whereby  to 
form  the  requisite  supply  of  branches  to  furnish  the  vacancies 
in  proper  regularity. 

As  most  of  these  bushes  of  some  advanced  growth  will  now 
abound  in  numerous  young  shoots,  produced  last  summer  on 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  general  main  branches,  as  before 
observed,  many  of  which  being  superfluous,  or  too  abundant, 
and  others  irregular  or  disorderly,  they  should,  accordingly,  in 
this  pruning,  be  cut  out  (by  the  rules  below  explained)  :  and 
of  such  as  are  well- placed,  and  of  best  orderly  growth,  a 
proper  selection  should  be  retained  both  laterally  lower  or 
higher  on  the  respective  branches,  in  vacant  or  wide  open 
spaces  between,  and  generally  a  terminal,  or  end  one,  to  each 
branch. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  is,  that  as  most 
of  the  general  principal  branches  will  have  produced  two,  three« 
or  several  more  shoots  the  preceding  summer,  all  now  remain- 
ing }  consisting  generally  of  one  at  the  end  of  each  branch, 
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and  others  placed  laterally  along  the  sides,  one  under  another, 
and  as,  probably,  not  more  than  one  or  two,  &c.  may  now  bs 
proper  to  retain  on  each  of  the  said  branches ;  that  is,  one  or 
two  best  placed  of  the  lateral  or  side-shoots,  of  good  orderly 
growth,  left  in  yoid  or  yacaot  spaces,  lower  or  higher  on  the 
branches,  as  may  seem  most  expedient  to  supply  the  places  in 
eligible  regnlarity  ;  and  most  generally  one  at  the  extreme  end, 
to  terminate,  and  form  a  leader  to  each  branch,  as  before  ob- 
served }  either  naturally  terminal,  or  any  branches  advanced 
too  considerably  in  length,  prune  them  in  more  or  less,  to  some 
proper  lateral  shoot,  to  remain  for  its  terminal  leader ;  and  all 
others  of  the  said  shoots,  as  are  superfluous,  or  unnecessary, 
and  others  irregular  and  improper,  cut  clean  out  close  to  their 
origin  i  or,  in  currants  particularly,  may  prune  some  of  the 
small  laterals  to  short  snags  or  spurs,  not  exceeding  an  inch 
long,  as  these  will  also  produce  fruit ;  but  generally  cut  close 
most  of  the  strong  growths  of  the  superfluous  and  irregular 
both  in  the  gooseberries  and  currants. 

And  generally  observe,  that,  in  the  regular  supply  of  the 
above  retained  proper  shoots,  both  laterals  and  terminals  should 
mostly,  in  the  gooseberries  particularly,  remain  entire,  or  only 
shorten  any  as  are  too  considerably  extended  or  irregnlar  in 
growth  towards  the  extreme  part ;  and  in  the  currants,  which 
l)eing  more  extensive  shooters,  they  may  have  most  of  the 
long  extreme  shoots,  &c.  shortened  one-third,  or  more,  to 
keep  the  head  more  compact,  and  within  moderate  extent, 
above  and  below  -,  but  not  in  general  shorten  the  lower  laterals 
of  moderate  growth,  only  such  as  may  be  of  much  superior 
length. 

That,  as  In  the  general  course  of  this  pruning,  both  in  the 
occasional  regulation  of  the  old  and  young  wood,  it  being 
essentially  proper,  as  before  remarked,  to  retain,  if  possible, 
in  all  the  general  main  branches,  a  last  summer's  shoot,  as  a 
terminal  or  end  leader  to  each,  it  should  be  carefully  adopted, 
where  practicable,  both  in  such  branches  as  occasionally  require 
shortening,  and  in  those  which  remain  entire. 

For  when  any  branch  being  either  superiorly  extended  beyond 
the  general  expansion,  or  in  any  other  irregularity,  &c.  and 
requires  shortening  or  pruning  to  order,  it  should  not  be  cut 
to  a  naked  stumpy  end ;  but,  if  possible,  pruned  in  less  or 
more  to  some  competent  lateral  young  shoot  thereof,  or  other- 
wise to  some  similar- placed  lateral  branch  furnished  with  such 
a  shoot ;  and  either  of  which  to  remain  to  srpply  the  place  of 
the  pa 't  cut  away,  terminating  in  a  leading  shoot  within  the 
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proper  Kmits ;  and  in  the  general  regular  branches  as  do  not 
want  shortenings  and  are  famished  naturally  with  a  terminal 
or  end  shoot,  the  said  branches  should  be  retained  entire 
together  with  the  said  terminal  shoot>  one  to  each  branch  ;  — 
and  of  the  other  general  shoots,  retaining  only  some  select 
laterals  as  may  be  necessary,  agreeable  to  former  intimations, 
cut  out  the  superabundancy. 

Likewise,  by  the  foregoing  general  rules  of  pruning  these 
fruit  shrubs,  let  their  heads,  or  expansion  of  branches,  be 
generally  kept  within  some  orderly  form  and  regularity ;  which 
may  always  be  eligibly  effected,  by  occasionally  pruning  casual 
long  ramblers,  or  straggling  outgrowing  branches  and  shoots ; 
either  cutting  them  in,  less  or  more,  to  some  orderly  lateral 
young  wood  ;  or  any  very  irregular,  cut  clean  out :  resenring 
some  well-placed  shoots  to  supply  their  place  in  proper  regu* 
larity. 

Finally,  let  it  be  generally  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the 
requisite  supply  of  young  shoots  now  reserved  agreeably  to  tht 
foregoing  order  of  pruning,  they,  as  before  advised,  should  not 
in  general  be  much  shortened,  especially  on  the  gooseberries  : 
though  some  pruners  cut  the  whole  very  short,  both  in  goose- 
berries and  currants )  but  this  is  not  adviseable  for  general 
practise,  or  only  where  required  to  keep  the  head  of  branches 
low  and  close,  and  in  a  compact  expansion  ;  this,  however,  by 
cutting  short,  occasions  their  shooting  more  vigorously  next 
summer,  in  numerous  superabundant  strong  shoots,  in  a  close 
thiekety  growth,  detriknentally  to  the  full  growth  and  timely 
ripening  of  the  fruit  in  good  perfection. 

It  therefore  would  be  adviseable  to  shorten  moderately,  or 
in  the  gooseberries  particularly,  retained  either  mostly  entire, 
or  only  prune  such  as  are  very  superior  in  length ;  or,  in  gene- 
ral, not  cut  more  than  about  one-third  of  an  ordinary  shoot, 
and  a  strong  one  about  one*fourth  -,  but  the  currants,  being  of 
more  open  growth  and  extensive  shooters,  may  be  shortened 
more  generally  and  more  in  proportion  than  the  above, 
especially  the  long  terminal  shoots,  and  others  of  very  extensive 
growth  ;  whereby  to  form  the  head  in  a  closer  moderate  expan« 
sion  ;  but  the  advancing  lateral- placed  moderate  shoots,  shor- 
tened more  sparingly,  or  smaller  growths  not  at  all,  but  m'ostly 
remain  entire. 

However,  it  would  be  adviseable  in  the  gooseberries  parti- 
ciularly,  as  just  above  observed,  to  practise  shortening  only 
occasionally  ;  that  is,  for  instance,  where  any  particular  termi- 
nal shoots,  or  others  advanced  extensively  in  lengths  beyond 
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aotC  of  the  general  expaoiioo,  or  any  as  recline  moch  in  a 
bending  manner  downwards^  as  often  oocnrs  in  some  sorts,  or 
in  any  other  irregular  direction^  may  generally  pmne  such 
shoots,  less  or  more  accordingly,  to  some  regular  order ;  retain- 
ing most  of  the  others  at  their  foil  length. 

And  thus,  by  obsenriog  some  proper  moderation  and  regu- 
larity in  pruning  the  general  reserved  shoots,  the  trees  of  both 
these  sorts  will  shoot  more  moderately  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing summer  )  whereby  the  general  branches  will  remain  more 
open  and  detacbedly  distinct,  in  a  proper  degree  to  admit  of 
fuH  access  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  sun  and  air,  &c. ;  by 
which  the  production  of  fruit  will  be  superior,  larger,  and 
forwarder  in  growth,  and  ripen  sooner  in  its  proper  flavor. 

Having  thus  far  condnded  the  essential  observations  for 
pruning  the  common  standard  bushes,  it  remains  to  give  some 
intimations  relative  to  pruning  those  trained  to  walls,  or  palings, 
kc  i  for  which  shall  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden 
in  the  two  ensuing  months,  and  Jatmary, 

Propagating  Oooieberries  and  Currant  TVses. 

Plant  cuttings  and  suckers  of  gooseberries  and  currants  ^ 
being  the  most  general  and  plenteous  method  of  propagating 
these  shrubs. 

The  proper  cuttings  for  planting  must  be  shoots  of  the  last 
summer's  production,  of  straight  clean  growth  $  let  them  be 
taken  from  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  are  remarkable,  accord- 
ing to  their  kinds,  for  bearing  the  finest  fruit:  let  each  be 
shortened  from  about  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  according  to  its  strength. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  asun- 
der, inserting  each  cutting  one  third,  or  near  half  way  in  the 
earth. 

These  shrubs  may  also  be  propagated  by  suckers  from  the 
root ;  which  may  now  be  teken  up  with  roots,  and  planted ; 
the  strongest  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rest 
in  nursery  sows,  for  a  year  or  two,  &c. — But  some  object  to 
suckers,  conteuding  that  they  never  produce  such  large  fruit, 
nor  so  plenty,  as  those  raised  by  cuttings ;  and  that  they  are 
apt  to  run  more  to  superfluous  wood :  there  is,  however,  no 
very  material  difference ;  and  suckers  being  ready  rooted,  it 
is  the  most  expeditious  method  :  either  those  of  one  year's 
shoot,  or  sometimes  of  two  or  three  year's  advance,  where 
they  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  growth,  and  in  which. 
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having  sometimes  formed  branchy  heads^  will  probably  hear 
fruit  the  first  or  second  year. 

However,  good  cuttings  may  be  preferred,  they  will  be 
well  rooted  in  one  year,  and  in  the  third  will  bear  fruit. 

Or  may  also  be  propagated  freely  by  layers  of  the  younger 
branches. 

Dressing  the  Strawberry' Beds,  and  making  new 

Plantations, 

The  strawberry-beds  should,  some  time  in  this  month,  have 
their  winter  dressing. 

Choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this  work ;  let  all  the  runners  or 
strings  be  cleared  away  close  to  the  head  of  the  main  plants  ; 
then  let  the  beds  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  let 
all  the  rubbish  be  carried  off  the  ground. 

Then,  if  there  be  room  between  the  plants,  by  having  been 
kept  to  distinct  heads,  or  single  bunches,  which  is  greatly 
preferable,  let  the  earth  be  loosened  to  a  little  depth  with  a 
small  spade  or  with  a  hoe ;  not  to  disturb  the  roots  :  and 
others,  if  the  plants  are  in  beds,  with  alleys  between,  line  out 
the  alleys  the  proper  width,  and  let  the  alleys  then  be  regu- 
larly digged  a  moderate  depth  :  and  spread  some  of  the  earth 
over  the  beds,  neatly  between,  and  close  about  every  clump 
of  plants. 

And  this,  id  tL^  whole,  will  prove  very  beneficial  culture, 
in  promoting  strength,  and  a  plentiful  production  of  large 
fruit. 

In  dressing  these  plants,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to 
preserve  the  main  plants  singly,  not  permitted  to  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bed,  but  kept  as  it  were  in  single  or 
distinct  bunches  or  heads  i  and  they  will  produce  larger  aud 
finer  fruit  accordingly. 

New  plantations  of  strawDerries  may  now  be  made  where 
wanted,  and  this  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  but  the 
sooner  the  better. 

These  plants  bear  superiorly  in  a  moderate  loamy  soil,  but 
they  will  also  prosper  well  in  any  good  garden  earth  )  choose 
a  well-lying  compartment,  open  to  the  sun,  either  for  beds  or 
in  borders,  lay  thereon  some  best  rotten  dung,  then  dig  the 
ground  neatly  one  spade  deep,  burying  the  dung  regularly  in 
the  bottom. 

Then,  if  the  ground  thus  prepared  is  any  of  the  main  quarters 
of  the  garden,  or  other  open  compartments,  it  is  proper  to  lay 
it  out  in  beds,  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  broad. 
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with  alleys  bt tween,  eigbteeii  ioch^B  or  tir«  feet  wide ;  bot  if 
in  common  narrow  borders^  it  may  remain  accordingly ;  rake 
the  surface  even,  and  then  put  In  the  plants. 

The  plants  should  be  tuch  as  were  produced  last  summer^ 
and  principally  Uie  first  formed  runner  plaate  ;  or  oocasioaally, 
young  good  rooted  off- sets  on  the  sides  of  the  mala  stoola  s 
observing,  in  either  or  both  cases,  to  choose  a  parcel  ^of  the 
strongest,  and  take  them  up  with  good  roots  ;  trim  off  all 
strings  or  runners^  and  dear  away  decayed  leaves  ;  trim  the 
roots  aud  then  plant  them  ia  rows,  lengthways,  U  each  bed  or 
border,  allowing  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  between  row  and 
row,  and  set  the  plants  Uie  savae  distauce  in  the  row«  closing 
the  earth  wel!  about  f  yej^y  olapj^  aa4  directly  give  each  a  little 
water. 

For  the  account  of  t^te  sorts  sfe  last  month. 

If  any  runner  planU  of  t^  year  were  planted  off  (rom  the 
old  plants  in  Jane,  into  nursery- bed%  &c.  as  there  advised, 
will  now  be  ii^  &ue  condition  to  pl^nt  oiat  finally  at  above. 

PttiittN^  Raipberry  Plants, 

Prune  raspberries^  to  doing  Ibis,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
all  the  old  steips  or  beusrers  th^t  produced  the  fruit  last  summer 
must  now  be  cut  out,  for  these,  wholly  decaying  in  winter, 
never  bear  but  oincfi ;  and  therefore  a  geoeral  succesaional 
supply  of  the  you^ijig  siicker*s|tems  produced  from  the  root  last 
summer,  in  succession  to  the  old,  must  now  be  selected  for 
the  next  year*s  bearers,  to  psod^ioe  the  fruit  to  be  expected 
the  followipg  summer ;  and  ^o  n;iake  room  for  which,  let  all 
the  old  8tems«  above  intimated,  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  ;  and  selecXi,ng  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  of  the  best 
strongest  young  shoots  on  each  main  root  or  stool,  let  all  the 
rest  above  that  number  be  cut  away  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  at  the  ^me  ti4^e  let  aU  straggling  shoots  thereof 
between  the  rows  be  eradicated 

Each  of  the  shoots  wblph  a^re  leit  to  bear  must  be  shorteaed  t 
the  rule  in  shorteawg  th^e  is  —to  take  off  abo^t  one  fourth; 
or  one  third,  or  thereabouts^  o(  ^he  original  length  of  each  akoot^ 
according  to  tlie  different  growths,  geoera]4y  cutting  tkem  near 
the  top  part,  at  the  beading;,  or  a  little  below. 

When  the  plants  are  pruned,  clear  away  the  cuttiaga,  and 
then  dig  the  ground. 

In  diggiug,  observe  to  take  up  aud  clear  away  all  straggling 
shoots  and  roots  between  the  rows  as  do  not  belong  to  the  maia 
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plants.     This  digging  will  strengthen  the  roots^  &c.  and  th 
gronnd  will  lie  clean  and  neat  all  winter. 

Plant  Raspberries, 

^is  is  a  good  season  to  plant  raspberries,  where  a  new 
plantation  is  wanted. 

Observe^  it  is  the  young  shoots  or  suckers  which  arise  every 
summer  from  the  old  roots  that  are  proper  plants  for  the  propa- 
gating of  them,  and  for  a  fresh  plantation. 

They  should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation,  and  where  the 
ground  is  good  ;  an^  if  you  dig  in  some  very  rotten  dung,  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  the  plants^  and  promote  a  production 
of  large  fruit. 

In  choosing  the  plants  for  this  plantation^  observe  to  take 
the  outward  young  off-set  sucker- stems,  or  occasionally  the 
suckers  produced  between  the  main  stools,  that  are  of  some 
tolerable  strong  growth,  all  of  the  last  summer's  production^ 
not  less  than  two  feet,  but  more  eligible  of  three  or  four  feet 
long,  with  strength  in  proportion, — digging  them  up  with  full 
roots,  preferring  those  with  roots  the  most  fibrous,  for  this  is 
material  in  those  plants  j  and,  ns  sometimes  one,  two,  or  more 
buds  appear  formed  on  the  root  near  th^  bottom  of  the  stem  for 
next  summer's  shoots,  such  plants  are  particul^rl/  to  be  chosen^ 
though,  as  this  does  not  always  occur^  choose  gqo^d  plants  a« 
above. 

Having  procured  the  plants,  consisting  each  of  one  strong 
shoQt  well  rooted,  shorten  the  shoots  a  little,  ^nd  let  the  ends 
of  the  roots  also  be  trimmed,  and  cut  away  any  hard,  woody 
root  part ;  then  put  in  the  plants  in  rows  four  or  live  feet 
distant,  and  let  them  be  planted  a  yard  distaat  £rom  o^e  ^tno-^ 
ther  in  the  row  ;  they  will  produce  some  fruit  v^ei^t  sui^merj, 
but  more  abundantly  the  second  year. 

Propaffoie  Fruit  Treet  %  Layenf. 

By  layers  of  the  young  shoots,  may  pvofxagate  vi^es,  n»ql« 
berries^  figs*  filberts,  kc.  laying  them  bendingjy  into  the  earth, 
three,  foor,  or  five  inches  deep,  with  the  tops  out,  apd  tl^ey 
wil}  be  all  well  rooted  by  this  time  twelvemonth* 

Or  vines,  &c.  may  also  be  layed  in  pots,  one  layier  in  each, 
of  the  young  shoots,  either  drawing  the  l^tyer  through  the  hola 
at  bottom,  filliog  up  the  pot  with  earth,  or  introdi^cd  bei^< 
ingly  at  top  into  the  earth  in  the  pot  the  depth  as  above. 
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Propagate  by  Suckert, 

Propagate  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  berberries, 
codiins,  filberts,  figs,  &c.  by  suckers  from  the  root ;  dig^Dg 
them  up  with  roots  to  each,  and  of  the  gooseberries,  carmnts, 
raspberries,  filberts,  may  plant  some  of  the  largest  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rest  in  nursery- rows  for 
training. 


**»******^****  ******  ***y**  *******  *********'****^ 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Auricula  Plantt, 

The  anrknla  plants  in  pots  must  be  now  removed  to  a 
sheltered  dry  situation  in  the  full  sun  ;  and  if  where  they  could 
be  occasionally  defended  from  excessive  rains,  snow,  and  severe 
frost  during  the  winter,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage ;  for 
cs  formerly  observed,  although  auriculas  are  hardy  to  stand  the 
weather,  yet,  by  having  some  occasional  protection,  it  preserves 
them  in  a  more  firm  sound  state,  to  flower  in  best  perfection. 

In  default  of  any  covered  protection,  the  pots  may,  in  very 
wet  weather,  be  occasionally  laid  down  on  one  side,  with  the 
tops  towards  the  son,  to  protect  the  plants  better  from  any 
tendency  to  rot  by  too  much  moisture ;  but  in  all  dry  weather, 
retain  them  in  their  upright  position. 

However,  the  pots  containing  plants  of  the  more  curious  or 
estimable  kinds  may  easily  be  moved  under  some  place  of  occa- 
sional shelter,  just  to  have  protection  from  excessive  rains, 
snow,  &c.  and  for  which  purpose,  the  pots  may  now  either  be 
set  close  together  within  a  garden-frame  ;  and  when  the  wea- 
ther is  bai,  defend  them  with  the  glasses  ;  or  may  be  placed 
similarly  in  a  bed,  or  border  near  a  south  wall,  &c.  and  arched 
over  low  with  hoop-bends,  to  support  a  covering  of  mats,  &g. 
which  may  be  applied  to  shield  the  plants  from  heavy  rains, 
snow,  and  rigorous  frost. —  See  Auriculas,  September' ' 

Let  all  the  dead  leaves  be  taken  off  the  plants. 
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Care  of  Carnation  Layers  in  Pots, 

Carnation  layers,  which  were  in  August,  or  the  last  moot  hi 
planted  in  pots,  should,  in  the  last  week  iu  this  month,  be 
removed  in  their  said  pots  to  a  warm  sheltered  situation  for  the 
winter. 

Or,  the  pots  containing  the  prime  varieties  may  be  placed 
close  together,  where  they  may  be  occasionally  shielded  in  the 
excess  of  bad  weather  $  such  as  in  a  garden  frame,  placed  on 
a  bed  of  light  dry  soil,  raised  three  or  four  inches ;  and  in 
which  may  plunge  the  pots  to  guard  the  roots  better  from  frost ; 
and  in  bad  weather,  defend  the  plants  above  with  the  'rame- 
glasses,  &c. 

They  are  thus  to  remain  all  the  winter,  and  the  plants  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  full  air  in  all  mild  moderate  weather  ;  and 
only  when  cutting  cold,  or  excessively  wet,  snowy,  or  in  severe 
frosts,  to  be  covered  with  the  glasses,  and  other  additional 
covering,  when  the  weather  is  rigorously  severe ;  but  when 
dry  and  mild,  let  the  plants  have  the  daily  open  air  constantly. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  conveuience  of  a  frame^  the  pots 
may  be  placed  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  compost,  and  arched  over 
with  hoops  *,  and  in  bad  weather,  defend  the  plants  with  thicV 
mats  or  canvas,  to  be  drawn  over  the  arches. 

Dress  the  Borders  and  Clumps  of  Flowering  Shrubs,  8fc, 

The  borders  and  clumps  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  ia 
this  garden  should  now  be  thoroughly  well  cleared  from  weeds  ; 
ahd  also,  at  this  time,  let  the  shrubs  be  pruned  from  rampant 
and  straggling  shoots ;  and  let  all  the  dead  stalks  of  flowering 
plantsr  be  cut  down  close,  and  clear  away  dead  leaves,  and  aU 
manner  of  rubbish. 

This  is  also  now  a  proper  time  to  begin  to  dig  the  borders 
and  clumps,  &c.  in  this  garden,  which  is  not  only  the  most 
effectual  method  to  destroy  all  remaining  weeds,  but  the  ground 
will  then  be  ready  to  receive  plants  of  any  sort^  9;>d  it  will 
appear  fresh  and  neat  during  the  winter  season. 

Transplanting  jibrous-rooted  Flowering  Plants. 

Now  may  transplant  into  the  borders  or  places  where  wanted, 
all  sorts  of  fibrous- rooted  perennial  and  biennial  flower  plants, 
which  will  now  take  root  freely,  in  a  short  time. 

The  sorts  proper  to  plant  n^w  are  rose- campions  and  sweet- 
williams,  campanulas,  and  catchfly,  and  you  may  also  plant 
rockets,    bachelor's-buttons,   double   feverfew,    antirrhinums^ 
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scarlet-lydmit  aod  lychDydeas>  and  many  other  similar  sorts 
See  the  LUi  rfP/anti 

The  above  plants  fprow  nearly  of  a  height,  lind  are  very 
proper  to  be  planted  Toriedly  more  or  less  towards  tb6  fro*t 
and  middle  of  the  borers,  ke.  where  tliey  wiil  make  an 
agreeable  appearance  in  their  proper  time  of  floivering,  bat 
especially  the  doable  kbids. 

Some  of  the  doable  wall«flowers,  and  sto^  .lely  flowers, 
double  scarlet  lychnis,  double  sweet-wiUtams,  donble  rooketSi 
doable  rose-campion^  and  the  Kke,  should  be  fAanted  in  pots, 
and  removed  to  some  place  where  the  plants  can  be  ahelUlred 
in  severe  weather.  These  double  flowers  deserve  psaiicalar 
care. 

Now  alio  slip  and  plant  pelyanthnses,  and  auriculas,  also 
donble  dabies,  double  camomile,  violets,  London-pride,  thrifty 
bepaticas,  gentianella,  saxifrage,  heart*s-ease,  Hly  of  the  vaUey, 
and  other  low-growiag  fibroas  rooted  plants. 

These  plants  should  be  set  variedly,  about  six  inches  to  a 
foot,  or  fifteen  or  eighteen  ijiches  from  the  edge  of  the  borders, 
or  beds,  &c.  for  they  are  but  of  a  low  growth. 

This  is  alto  a  good  time  to  platit  columbines,  monkVhood> 
€anterbury-bell8,  fox-gloves,  tree  primrose^  Greek  vaferlaa^ 
scabionses,  soap- dragons,  and  such  like  kinds. 

These  flowers  generally  grow  from  two  or  three  to  four  feet 
high,  in  the  different  sorts,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  varied 
order,  the  lowest  more  or  less  forward,  the  others  placed  simi- 
larly toward  the  middle  and  back  part  of  the  borders,  fce* 

'fransplant  also  wall-flowers  and  stook  July  flowers  into 
the  borders  ;  and  this  is  also  a  proper  time  to  plant  carnations 
and  pinks,  both  seedlings  and  layers. 

This  is  a  godd  season  to  plant  golden  rod,  Michaelmas  daisies, 
and  other  asters,  everlasting  sun-flowers,  French  honey  suckles^ 
and  hollyhocks,  which  being  mostly  of  large  growth,  are  eligilila 
furniture  for  capacious  borders,  in  assemblage  with  other  &w« 
ering  plants  ;  and  to  introduce  in  shrubbery  clumps,  8&a  plant- 
ed  five  or  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distance  in  a  varied 
order. 

Most  other  sorts  of  fibrous  rooted  t)erennial  and  biennial 
flower  plants  may  likewise  now  be  planted  in  borders,  beds, 
pots,  &c.  See  the  List  of  Plants. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  plant  any  principal  kinds  of  peren* 
nial  and  biennial  flowers,  in  pots,  ready  for  occasionally  intro- 
ducing to  ornament  particular  compartments  in  summer  :  or 
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some  cdriotis  or  t^nderish  kinds  aho  to  place  undet  shelter  iri 
winter. 

Parting  the  ttoots,  and  propagating  various  JUn'ous  and 

knob 'roofed  Plants. 

Where  gold^h-rod^  eVerlastiilg  son- flowers,  Michaelmas 
daises,  other  perennial  asters,  and  snch  like  krge  growing 
ftbrous-rooted  perennial  plants,  have  stood  in  One  place  several 
feari  vrithont  transplanting,  their  roots  will  have  spread  consi- 
derably, afid  #itl  be  increased  to  very  large  bunches. 

Where  that  is  the  case,  the  roots  should  noVv  either  be  slipped 
or  trinamed  in  all  round  as  they  stand,  to  a  more  moderate 
compass,  or  wholly  taken  up,  and  each  main  root  divided  into 
several  parts,  or  separate  off- set  plants,  not  too  small )  and 
then  800^  of  the  best  should  be  immediately  planted  again  in 
the  places  allotted  them,  at  the  distahce  before  nien tinned  in 
the  preceding  article. 

This  is  also  still  a  good  time,  Vi^h^ris  m^t  dmne  before,  to  part 
the  roots  bf  many  other  hbrous-rooted  plants  that  have  grown 
into  large  bunches. 

Particularly  caiopanulus,  catch-(ty,  rose-campion,  scarleU 
.ychnis,  bachelor's  buttons,  double  feverfew,  peacf.^leaved  bell- 
nower,  yellow^ gentian,  Canada  leonurus,  Christmas- rose,  and 
the  like. 

Likewise  polyanthuses,  primrosei^,  double  daisies,  double 
camomile,  Lobdon-pride,  hepaiicas,  violets,  tvinter-aconitei, 
cyclamen,  saxifrage,  gentianellai  aurtctilaS,  and  ^11  other  such 
like  sorts. 

The  roots,  may,  in  some,  euncr  haVfc  the  off-sets  detached, 
as  they  remain  in  the  ground,  or  be  wholly  taken  up  as  aboVe- 
mebtioned,  and  every  ohe  di\-tded  tor  parted  into  separate  plants. 
The  best  of  the  slips,  or  plailts,  niust  be  planted  again  direbtly 
in  the  borders  ;  and  the  smallest,  oi*  such  as  are  not  immedi- 
ately wanted  for  the  borders  and  other  floWei*  compartments, 
should  be  planted  in  nursery^bedl,  tb  retiiain  a  y^ai*  to  get 
strength. 

Now  is  also  d  proper  time  to  part  and  thail^lant  ih^  toots 
of  peonies,  fra5cinella8,  lilies  of  the  valley,  Soldthon*!s  8eal, 
monk's-hood,  and  flag- leaved  irises 

Planting  the  various  Kinds  ^Bulbous  Flower  Roots* 

This  IS  now  a  most  eligible  season  to  plant  almbst  aII  sorts 
df  bulbous  and  tuberous  flower- roots  vvhich  were  taken  up 
when  their  leaves  decayed.    See  the  yarions  sorts  as  below. 
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HyaciDtbt  and  tolipt  for  the  general  spring  bloom  may  now 
be  planted  either  in  distinct  beds  by  thenroelyes,  each  sort 
separate ;  or  some  in  the  borders  in  Acsemblage  with  other  1 

flowers.  4 

But  in  some  of  the  principal  choice  varieties,  it  would  be 
most  eligible  to  adopt  the  former  order  of  planting  $  and  for 
which  allotting  a  dry  situation,  and  a  light,  mellow  soil  -,  let 
the  beds  be  neatly  digged,  breaking  all  lumpy  parts  ;  then 
laid  out  in  prop.er  regularity,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  a  little 
gradually  rounding,  with  intervening  alleys  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  width  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  beds  raked 
even. 

When  the  beds  are  ready,  choose  a  dry  and  rnHd  day  to 
put  in  the  roots  j  plant  tnem  in  rows  nine  inches  asunder, 
and  not  less  than  six  inches  in  each  row,  and  three  inches 
deep  :  performing  it  either  by  dibble«  drilling,  or  bedding  in, 
as  advised  last  month. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  above  roots  in  the 
common  borders  among  other  flowers,  that  may  either  be 
planted  in  a  single  row  lengthways  of  the  border,  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  edge,  and  planted  at  least  that  distance 
from  one  another  ^  or  when  these  or  any  other  bulbous  roots 
are  to  be  planted  in  assemblage  with  border- flowers,  it  wonld 
be  a  preferable  method  to  place  them  in  little  clumps,  that  is, 
in  a  small  patch  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  to  plant  four 
or  five  roots  :  and  so  to  plant  the  different  sorts  in  separate 
patches,  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  yards  ;  and  in 
a  varied  order,  in  having  some  clumps  nearer  the  front,  and 
others  more  or  less  towards  the  middle,  and  which  order  of 
planting  makes  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  flowering  season. 

But  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  roots  should  be  mostly  plant- 
ed by  themselves  in  beds,  to  the  purpose  that  they  can  be 
readily  sheltered  in  severe  weather,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  flowers  show  to  better  advantage  when  collected  together 
all  in  one  bed,  at  one  view ;  and  the  flowers  in  early  spring 
can  be  sheltered  from  cutting  cold,  and  excessive  wet,  and  in 
the  warmer  season  from  the  mid-day  sun  occasionally  ;  all  of 
which  wonld  impair  the  beauty,  and'  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
flowers. 

Now  is  also  a  very  good  time  to  plant  the  roots  of  ranuncu* 
luses  and  anemones ;  the  best  varieties  should  be  planted  by 
themselves  in  beds. 

The  beds  should  be  three  or  four  feet  broad  ;  plant  six  rows 
in  every  bed,  and  let  the  roots  be  six  inches  distant  in  each 
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row ;  at  that  distance  they  will  blow  strong^,  and  the  flowers 
will  show  themselves  to  proper  advantage,  and  mast  be  planted 
not  more  than  two  inches  deep  over  the  crowns  ;  observing, 
the  beds,  where  the  best  sorts  of  these  roots  afe  deposited, 
should  be  protected  in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  very  severe. 

Some  of  the  common  sorts  of  ranunculuses  and  anemone 
roots  may  also  be  planted  in  the  borders  in  assemblage  with 
other  flowers,  either  in  a  row  towards  the  edge,  or  in  smaL 
patches  in  different  parts,  where  they  will  make  a  very  agree- 
able appearance  in  the  spring. 

But  the  best  method  of  planting  these  sorts  in  tne  borders  is, 
in  little  clumps  or  patches,  as  above  intimated ;  forming  with 
your  finger  small  circles  six  inches  diameter,  about  a  foot  from 
the  edge  of  the  border,  or  in  a  varied  manner ;  plant  in  each, 
three,  four,  or  Ave  roots  :  that  is,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the 
rest  round  the  edge  of  the  circles,  and  these  little  clumps  may 
be  from  a  yard  or  two,  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  distant. 

Now  is  likewise  tlie  proper  time  to  plant  crocuses  and  snow« 
drop  roots,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  summer  5 
also  winter  aconites. 

These  roots  may  be  planted  either  about  six  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  borders  or  beds  next  the  walks,  in  one  continued 
row,  set  about  six  inches  apart,  or  in  little  clumps  or  patches, 
as  observed  above  of  the  ranunculuses,  &c.  in  which  the  flow- 
ers will  make  the  best  appearance  ',  forming  the  patches  aboat 
Ave  or  six  inches  over,  plant  tlie  different  sorts  separate,  four 
or  five  roots  in  each  patch,  one  in  the  middle,  and  three  or 
four  round  the  edge  ;  two  or  three  feet  farther  plant  another 
clump  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on  to  the  end  j  and  in  this 
manner  they  may  be  planted  both  near  the  edge>  and  disposed 
more  or  less  inward,  to  display  a  greater  diversity  when  in 
flower. 

These  small  roots  should  not  be  planted  more  than  about 
two  inches  deep. 

Plant  afso  the  various  sorts  of  narcissus  and  jonquils ;  and 
this  is  also  a  proper  time  to  put  in  the  roots  of  the  English  and 
Persian  bulbous  irises,  fritillarias,  gladioluses,  ixias,  and  all 
other  such  like  bulbous  roots  as  were  taken  up  when  their 
leaves  decayed  in  summer. 

When  the^above  roots  are  intended  to  be  planted  separately 
m  beds,  let  them  be  set  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder ; 
and  set  the  roots  the  same  distance  from  one  another  in  tht 
ow,  and  not  more  fhan  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

But  when  they  are  to  be  olanted  in  the  common  borders^  it 
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•  the  belt  Iray  ta  phiat  thr^«  foar,  ^  fite  root*  together  in 
a  amaU  patchy  iod  aUotr,  at  laaat>  tbred  feet  between  every  such 
patch  of  rooca. 

Likewise  plaat  croim  Imperial  rooti,  arid  the  roots  of  marts- 
gone,  aad  orange  lilies^  that  were  tahett  dp  when  the  leaves 
decayed  la  sunner  j  aod  where  the  white  lily,  pancratidms,  or 
aay  other  siiniiar  balhoas  tily-roots  hare  been  removed  siact 
their  bk>oai,  and  are  aow  above  tfroand,  let  them  be  plaated 
in  the  proper  places  some  time  this  moittb. 

These  bolbs  shoald  be  planted  variedly  totrards  the  middle 
and  back  part  of  the  common  ilower^borders^  they  being  of  tall 
growth^  pbatiog  sone  more  or  less  forward,  and  towards  the 
middle,  others  more  inward  in  the  borders,  &c.  intermixing  the 
different  sorts  properly,  at  one,  two,  or  three  yards  distance, 
and  planted  three  or  foar  inches  deep ;  observing  generally  to 
open  apertares  for  the  larger  roots  with  a  garden  trowel  or 
small  spade,  plantkig  one  good  root  in  a  place  |  or  to  have 
a  larger  ahow  of  bloom,  may  occasionally  plant  two  or  three 
together. 

Prune  Ftowering  Shrubi,  Sfo. 

Pmne  roses  and  honeysacklei ;  and  this  is  also  a  proper 
time  to  pmne  all  other  sorts  of  flowering  shmbs  and  ever- 
greens. 

Let  this  pninhig  be  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  not 
with  garden  shears,  as  sometimes  practised. 

In  priming  these  shrnbs,  observe  to  cut  ont  or  prone  to  order 
any  very  long,  ramblibg,  luxuriant  shoots  of  the  last  summer's 
growth,  which  are  often  produced  on  many  sorts  of  flowering 
shrubs^  and  ramble  considerably  out  of  bounds,  pruning  them 
either  close  to  whence  they  proceed,  or  shortened,  as  it  may 
seem  most  expedient. 

Where  any  branch  advances  in  a  straggling  rdn*away  man- 
ner from  the  rest,  let  that  be  cut  shorter ;  observing,  generally, 
to  prune  it  close  to  a  bud,  or  any  lateral  young  shoot,  leaving 
<he  bad  or  shoot  for  a  leader  to  the  branch;  and  where 
brauches  of  difl'erettt  shrubs  interfere  with  each  other.  let  such 
be  pruned  or  shortened^  as  you  shall  see  it  necessary,  so  that 
every  shrub  may  stand  clear  off  the  other  $  likewise,  where 
any  branches  or  shoots  advance  too  near  the  ground,  let  them 
be  prnned  up  close  to  the  stem,  to  keep  it  clear  betow^  and 
the  head  continued  in  some  regularity  above. 

All  suckers  i^ich  H^  from  the  roots  should  be  taken  dean 
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t^3,y ;  Add  generally  l^t  fche  shrubs  be  mostly  k^pt  to  a  single 
Item  below  dear  the  ground. 

When  yoD  have  finished  the  pruning^  let  the  cuttings  be 
deared  away :  then  let  the  ground  between  such  shrubs  as 
stand  wide  be  either  for  the  present  Well  hoed  and  raked,  or^ 
If  opportunity  serves,  neatly  digged  one  spade  deep  3  observing^ 
dS  you  proceed  with  the  digging,  to  cut  off  any  very  long 
Itraggling  roots,  and  to  take  up  all  suckers. 

Plant  hardy  deciduom  Flowering  Shrubt  and  ornamental 

Trees. 

Now>  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  thi^ 
month,  tiiay  begin  to  plant  in  shrubberies.  Sec.  all  sorts  of  hardy 
deciduous  flowering  shrubs ;  such  as  roses.  Guelder  roses,  lilac, 
and  honeysuckles. 

Plant  also,  where  wanted,  laburnums,  syringsis,  alths&a  frutex, 
jflsUiineSi  privets,  double  bramble,  flowering  raspberry,  the 
double- blossom  cherry,  bladder«>sena,  dcorpion-iena,  spiraeas, 
and  hypericum  frutex  :  it  is  now  also  a  proper  time  to  plant 
flM^ereon^i  the  double-flowering  peach,  and  almonds. 

The  cornelian  cherry,  doable  hawthorn,  and  scarlet  horse- 
chesnuts,  may  also  be  pUnted  any  tinie  as  above,  the  shrub 
dnquefoil,  sumach,  rock-rose,  cytisuses,  acacia,  atid  all  other 
hardy  shrubs,  may  now  be  removed. — Seer  the  Catalogue. 

In  planting  the  different  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs,  observe 
to  plant  them  at  such  distances  and  order,  that  the  various 
different  plants,  according  to  their  growth,  may  have  full  room 
to  grow,  and  to  show  themselves  to  advantage. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  in  clumps,  or  any  conti- 
nued plantations  in  the  shrubbery  order,  let  the  shrubs  in 
general  be  'set  at  least  thre^  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet  distant 
from  one  another,  according  to  the  general  growth  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  )  and  such  plants  as  are  of  an  humble  growth  should 
not  be  planted  promiscuously  among  tall  growing  plants  :  for 
was  that  to  be  practiced,  the  low  plants  Would  be  lost  to 
view. 

Let  this,  therefore,  be  well  observed  at  the  time  when  the 
shrubs  ^re  to  be  plarif^d,  And  let  the  lOW-growin^  plants  be 
set  towaf'dt  the  front  *,  and  the  tallef  the  plant,  the  more  back- 
ward in  the  clump  it  should  b^  planted.  The  shrubs  should 
also  be  disposed  in  such  regular  order,  that  every  plant  may 
be  distinctly  conspicuous  to  view  from  the  walks  and  lawnsb 

This  is  the  method  of  order  that  ^hovld  be  practised  in 
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genet  al  plaiidog  aed  decorating  the  clamps  or  qoartert  of  the 
shrubbery  ;  straight  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded,  but  rather 
to  be  avoided  ;  but  some  regnlarity  mnst^  notwithstanding  be 
obserred,  both  with  regard  to  th'e  distance  and  advantageous 
disposition  of  the  different  sorts  of  plants. 

However,  where  it  may  be  required  to  have  any  particular 
shrubbery  districts  to  form  a  sort  of  thicket,  for  shade,  shelter, 
blind,  &C.  either  in  running  boundary  compartments,  or  anj 
interior  division,  the  shrubs  and  trees  ma%  be  planted  closer 
accordingly,  more  or  less,  to  suit  the  different  occasions. 

Likewise  observe,  that  in  occasionally  introducing,  for  plant* 
ing  in  the  principal  flower  borders,  any  desirable  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs,  to  effect  a  greater  decorative  variety  in  an 
embellishment  of  these  compartments,  should  generally  choosa 
shrubs  of  moderate  growth  for  that  purpose,  such  as  roses, 
syringas,  hypericums,  spiraeas,  honeysuckles,  althsea-frntex, 
Persian  lilacs,  Guelder  rose,  mezereons,  dwarf  almonds,  Ian- 
rustinus,  arbutus,  cistases,  jasmines,  rhododendrons,  &c. ;  and 
not  planted  too  close,  as  often  practised  j  allotting  the  smaller 
at  least  five  or  six  feet,  and  larger  ones  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
distance  i  and  in  their  advancing  growth,  keep  them  in  some 
regular  order  below  and  above,  not  to  overspread  the  under- 
growing  herbaceous  flowers  of  the  bulbous,  tuberous,  and 
fibrous- rooted  kinds. 

May  also  now  plant  any  desirable  tlowering-sbrubs  in  pots. 
—See  September,  &c. 

The  shrubs  in  general  should  be  mostly  kept  trained,  each 
with  a  short  single  stem  below,  near  the  ground,  and  their 
heads  should  have  occasional  pruning  every  year  with  the  knife, 
and  be  always  kept  somewhat  regular,  and  within  some  mir>de* 
rate  bounds  ]  and  all  suckers  from  the  roots  should  be  radically 
taken  away  in  the  winter  or  spiing  dressing. 

Planting  Evergreen  TVees  and  Shrubs. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  of  most  sorts  may  also  now  b^ 
brought  in,  and  planted  in  the  clumps,  or  other  parti  of  the 
garden,  where  wanted. 

They  may   be  planted  both  in  distinct  clumps,  or  other 
shrubbery  compartments,  to  have  some  wholly  of  evergreens,, 
and  also  some  in  assemblage  with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
to  effect  the  greater  diversity  and  variety. 

Most  sorts  may  be  removed  any  time  in  this  month,  and  th« 
sooner  the  better,  that  they  may  take  fresh  root  the  saip^ 
season^  before  setting  in  of  frost. 
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But^  in  particular^  tbe  strawberry  tree  or  arbotus,  laarel, 
Portugal  laurel,  laurustinus,  pyracantha  phillyreas,  alaternua* 
bays^  cistuses,  evergreen  oaks^  hollies^  and  magnolias^  pines^ 
firs,  cedars,  cypress,  junipers,  and  many  others. 

In  planting  these  and  all  other  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs*  let 
the  same  rule  be  observed  as  mentioned  above  in  planting  tho 
different  sorts  of  Dowering  shrubs. 

That  is,  where  these  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  clumps,  or 
any  continued  plantation,  let  them  be  set  at  least  four  to  five 
feet  every  way  asunder,  and  some  of  the  larger  growing  sorts 
should  be  allowed  ^.  erreater  distance  j  for  it  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  allow  these  kind^  of  shrubs  and  trees  a  proper  distance ; 
as  every  plant,  according  to  its  kind,  having  room  to  shoot 
each  way  regularly,  they  wil!  form  handsome  heads ;  and  every 
dififerent  shrub,  &c.  can  also  be  distinctlv  viewed. 

Besides,  by  allowing  a  due  distance  between  plant  and  plants 
yon  have  proper  room  to  dig  the.  ground  ^  and  also  to  hoe 
and  clean,  and  do  all  necessary  work  about  the  shrubs. 

But,  as  observed  in  planting  the  deciduous  kinds,  where 
required  to  form  thickety  plantations  in  any  particular  shrub- 
bery compartments,  some  branchy  evergreens  may  be  planted 
at  distances  less  or  more  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  may  also  be  planted 
on  grass  lawns,  dotted  singly  and  in  clumps,  at  varied  dis« 
tances. 

And  some  branchy  common  evergreens,  such  as  phillyreas, 
laurustinus,  and  laurel,  are  likewise  proper  shrubs  to  plant, 
&c.  hedge  ways,  to  hide  any  rugged  or  unsightly  naked  walls, 
or  other  fences,  or  any  disagreeable  erections,  &c.  in  the 
boundaries  of  fore-courts,  or  other  garden  compartments. 

These  plants  are  beautiful  evergreens,  summer  and  winter  ; 
they  are  also  very  hardy,  and  their  growth  is  quick>  full  and 
branchy  to  the  bottom ;  and  where  wanted  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, this  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  them. 

When  intended  to  have  them  cover  walls  or  paling  fences^ 
in  a  regular  order,  they  must  be  planted  close  to  the  wall, 
&C.  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  and  their  branches  spread  and 
trained  to  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  wall- trees  ;  they  will  shoot 
in  a  quick,  close,  branchy  growth,  and  their  beautiful  green 
leaves  will  effectually  cover  and  hide  the  wall,  or  as  required 
in  any  other  similar  occasion  :  or  the  laurel,  &c.  may  also  be 
occasionally  planted  either  close  or  detached,  to  cover  any  uoi- 
sightly  boundary  fence  or  other  disagreeable  object,  perm:tted 
to  advance  either  in  their  natural  growth,  or  trained  as  a 
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b«dg6 ;  ftnd  they  will  that  soon  efl^t  the  ptirpdM  iatehded 
fttf  agreeably. 

The  pyracantha  ii  also  an  ^rergreen  shrob  to  plant  agaiBflt 
a  wall,  and  its  clusters  of  beantiful  red  berries  make  a  hand* 
some  and  very  agreeable  appearance  in  antonin  and  winter. 

The  arbutus^  or  strawberry  tree^  is  also  sometimes  planted 
against  a  wall.  This  is  a  beantifnl  evergreen  plants  and  makes 
an  agreeable  figure  in  any  place,  and  at  all  season s,  bnf  parti- 
ealarly  at  this  and  the  two  preceding  months,  when  it  appears 
very  ornamental,  in  its  numerous  small  white  flowers,  and  fiAi 
red  strawberrylike  fruit. 

But  these  plants  (arbutus)  make  the  best  appearance  when 
planted,  detached  in  the  clumps  or  borders,  lawns,  &c  and 
suffered  to  grow  in  their  natural  way. 

Or  these  arbntus  shrubs,  being  planted,  detached  or  singly 
Qpon  grass  lawns,  &c.  kept  to  single  clean  stems,  and  regular 
heads,  they  have  a  beantiful  effect. 

Any  desirable  erergreens  may  now  also  be  planted  in  pott, 
at  observed  of  the  deciduous  shrubs. 

General  Method  of  Planting  Trees  and  Skrubt, 

In  planting  the  various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  in  the 
shrubbery,  &c.  on«  general  method  serves  for  the  whole  i  open 
Tor  every  plant  a  circular  hole,  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
root  freely  every  way,  and  about  a  spade  deep,  or  as  the  root 
requires,  and  let  the  bottom  be  tVell  loosened. 

Then,  having  the  plants,  prune  the  end  of  all  long  and 
straggling  roots,  and  cut  away  such  roots  aS  are  broken, 
damaged,  or  dead ;  also  prune  to  order  aby  irregularities  of 
the  head  -,  then  place  the  plant  in  the  hole  upright ;  break  the 
earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
the  plant  gently,  to  make  the  earth  fall  in  close  about,  and 
among  all  the  roots  and  fibres ;  when  all  is  in,  tread  the  earth 
gently  round  the  plant,  and  then  let  every  one  be  directly 
watered,  especially  if  a  dry  light  soil. 

But  in  planting  the  choice  and  more  tender  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, snch  as  arbutus,  magnolia,  rhododendrons,  &c.  it  il^onld 
be  of  particular  advantage  where  the  plants  can  be  readily 
taken  np  and  brought  with  balls  of  earth  firmly  aboot  their 
roots :  and  having  a  wide  hole  opened  for  each,  the  plants 
should  be  immediately  set  therein,  with  the  saM  ball  of  earth 
entire,  and  directly  fill  Op  the  hole,  and  tread  the  terfiaoe 
gently. 

Immediately  give  each  iilant  abont  half  a  p6t  of  wat4r>  or 
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aocordl&g  to  the  siie  of  tbe  hole,  and  IM  sook  at  wAnt  siipport 
be  directly  tUked^ 

TVansplant  Parett  and  Omamentat  Trees, 

Forest  trees  of  all  ftoitl  may  now  be  Safely  transplanted  fron 
the  nursery^  &c.  for  any  intended  (plantations,  towards  tht 
latter  end  of  this  moath  ;  snch  as  elm,  oak,  beeches,  birob^ 
maples,  ash,  lime,  sycatnore,  and  plane  trees  |  also  alder,  poplar, 
and  willow :  likewise  pineSj  firs,  cedars,  cypress,  larches,  and 
lilmost  all  other  sorts,  both  of  the  decidaons  and  evergreen 
forest  and  ornamental  trees.-^See  the  Catalogue  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Bat  these  and  all  other  forest  trees,  8cc.  may  be  transplanted 
in  mild  weather  any  time  between  this  and  Christmas,  or 
daring  the  winter  season  )  obserre  the  same  method  in  plaat^ 
ing  these  sorts  a^  jass  above  adrised  in  the  general  method  of 
planting,  and  at  the  distance  and  order  of  arrangement  ai 
hinted  in  March* 

Propagating  by  Layers, 

Now  may  make  layers  of  many  sorts  of  hardy  treee  and 
shrnbs  to  propagate  them. 

This  may  be  done  any  time  in  itiii  month,  and  many  4orts 
of  trees,  and  flowering  shrubs  are  to  be  propagated  by  that 
method;  the  method  is  easy,  and  the  trouble  will  be  ^e\l 
repaid  in  a  twelve- month's  time,  by  an  additional  lapply  el 
many  welUrooted  new  yondg  plantd,  of  the  respective  kinds 
now  layed. 

Almost  any  tree  and  ^hrtib  that  sheds  its  leaver  in  winter 
may  be  raised  by  layers  of  the  yonng  wood ;  being  layed  the 
k>wer  part  into  the  earth,  as  they  remaitt  on  the  parent  plants^ 
leaving  the  top  above  ground* 

The  method  of  laying  is,  dig  round  the  tree  or  shmb,  and> 
as  you  proceed,  lay  down  the  bottom  young  shoots,  or  not  older 
wood  than  one  or  two  years*  growth,  or  bend  down  the  pliable 
larger  branches  furnished  therewith  -,  \Ay  them  into  the  earth, 
and  seen  re  them  there  with  hooked  or  forked  sticks  ;  lay  all 
the  young  wood  on  each  branch  into  the  earth.,  three*  four,  or 
five  inches  deep,  leaving  the  tops  of  each>  two,  three,  or  fodr, 
to  five  or  six  inches  out  of  the  ground,  according  to  their  dU 
ferent  lengths. 

Thus  they  are  to  remain  till  this  time  twelve-month,  bj 
which  time  they  will  be  well  rooted,  aad  must  then  be  tran«* 
planted. 
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Iq  the  above  work  of  laying,  it  may  be  proper  either  ia 
geaeral,  or  especially  in  the  more  hard-wooded  Itinds,  to  cat 
the  layer  on  the  ooder  tide  in  a  small  gash  or  slit  upwards, 
laying  that  part  into  the  earth,  which  oftet  promotes  the 
enission  of  roots  near  the  cot  more  effectaally. 

By  layers,  elms,  and  limes,  and  many  other  decidooas, 
forest,  and  ornamental  tree  and  shmb  kind,  will  now  succeed. 

Now  u  also  a  proper  time  to  make  layers  of  hardy  ever- 
greens,—many  sorts  will  grow  by  that  method. 

This  may  be  practised  with  good  success  on  lanmstinas  and 
laorels,  and  many  other  similar  kinds  ;  the  layers  will,  in  the 
space  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  laying,  be  very  well  rooted, 
and  6t  to  transplant,  provided  yon  lay  proper  young  shoots. 

Phillyreas  and  alaternuses  will  also  grow  by  layers  ;  but  ihe 
layers  of  these  plants  will  sometimes  be  two  years  before  they 
are  tolerably  rooted,  particularly  when  not  layed  till  this 
season. 

But  the  best  time  to  lay  these,  and  such  other  bard-wooded 
evergreen  plants,  is  June  and  July,  in  the  young  shoots  of 
the  same  summer's  growth  ;  as  many  of  these  will  often  take 
root  the  first  season,  fit  to  transplant  by  Michaelmas. 

However,  it  will  also  at  this  time  be  proper  to  make  layers 
»f  all  such  evergreen  shrubs  as  you  desire  to  propagate,  and 
many  sorts  will  succeed. 

Observe,  it  is  the  last  summer's  shoots  that  are  the  most 
proper  parts  to  lay  ;  and  so  accordingly  let  such  branches  as 
are  best  furnished  with  young  shoots  be  brought  down,  and  the 
shoots  laycd  as  before  directed,  and  in  page  525. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  off  and  transplant  the  layers  of  all 
such  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  layed  last  autumn,  spring,  and 
summer  $  cut  them  clean  off  from  the  old  stool,  or  parent  trees  ; 
let  their  roots  be  pruned,  and  plant  them  in  rows,  twelve  tQ 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant. 

Propagating  Rosa  and  other  Shrvbs  hy  Suckers • 

Transplant  suckers  of  roses  ;  it  is  by  suckers,  from  the  root, 
that  most  sorts  of  these  shrubs  are  increased ;  these  being 
digged  up  carefully  with  roots,  will  make  good  plants  in  one 
or  two  years*  time,  and  most  of  tliem  will  flower  next 
summer. 

Lilacs  are  also  generally  increased  by  suckers>  which  shrub 
seldom  fails  to  yield  every  year  plenty  j  and  these  msy,  new, 
or  at  any  time  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  mild^  be  taken 
up  and  planted  out  in  rows. 
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Many  other  throbs  are  also  raised  by  suckers  from  the  roots^ 
and  this  is  now  a  proper  time  to  transplant  the  suckers  of  all 
such  sorts. 

Propagating  Flowering  Shrubs  by  Cuttingi. 

Plant  cuttings  of  honeysuckles  j  all  the  sorts  of  these  shrabi 
may  be  propagated  hy  that  method  ;  for  the  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  will  put  out  roots  rery  freely,  and  make  pretty 
plants  in  one  year. 

Many  other  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  are  to  be  raised 
(rom  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  time  to  plant  them. 

^bsenre,  it  is  the  last  summer's  shoots  that  are  to  be  used 
for  cuttings  :  let  strong  shoots  be  chosen,  and  shorten  them  to 
about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  then  plant  them 
in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  and  set  the  cuttings  about  six  inches 
distant  in  the  row. 

Let  every  cutting  be  put  half  way  into  the  ground. 

Laurels  and  Portugal  laurels  are  propagated  principally  by 
cuttings,  and  the  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very  successful 
time  to  plant  them ;  these  cuttings  must  also  be  the  last  summer 
shoots  ;  do  not  take  the  lovig  rambling  shoots  ;  choose  such 
as  are  about  nine  or  ten,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  plant  them  in  a  shady  border 
in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  set  the  cuttings  six 
or  eight  inches  distant  from  one  another  in  the  row. 

These  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted  by  next  September  or 
October. 

Seedling  Flowers, 

Remove  now  aU  the  boxes  or  pots  of  seedling  flowers  to  a 
warm  sitaation. 

Let  these  be  placed  where  they  can  have  the  full  sun  a]2 
winter,  and  where  shielded  from  cold  and  cutting  winds. 

These  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  should  also  be  now  cleared  with 
great  care  from  weeds. 

The  beds  of  seedling  bulbs  should  also,  at  this  time,  have 
good  attention  ^  let  all  the  weeds  be  taken  out  with  particular 
care  ;  then  get  some  rich  light  earth,  and  sift  some  of  this  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  or 
thereabout 

Tihis  will  be  of  a  very  great  service  to  these  young  root 
but  in  particular  to  those  which  were  not  removed  in  summei 
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Go  round  the  plaotationt  of  evergreens^  and,  with  a  shai| 
knife,  reduce  sach  to  order  as  are  of  a  rude  growth. 

Thongti  the  taste  which  prevAiled  io  hiveh  formerly  io  cutting 
or  training  many  sorts  of  eyergreens  into  difierent  figures, 
with  garden  shears^  is  now  for  the  most  part  laid  aside,  yet 
there  are  many  sorts  of  evergreens  that  require  some  training 
with  the  knife. 

Sometimes  particular  shoots  of  a  rude  growth  run  out  consi-^ 
derably,  in  a  long  disorderly  extension,  beyond  the  genenA 
branches  which  form  the  head  |  these  shonld  be  cot  away  or 
shortened,  and  other  very  irregular  and  straggling  growths 
pruned,  as  may  seem  most  convenient  to  make  the  head  some- 
what regular  -,  and,  where  the  shrubs  interfere  very  disorderly 
with  each  other,  let  them  be  pruned  to  some  regularity,  so  as 
the  different  plants  may  stand  fair  and  clear  of  one  another. 

Clipping  tiedges  and  ^Edging, 

If  any  hedges  or  box  edging  want  trimming,  let  them  be 
liompleted  early  in  this  month ;  observing  as  in  the  two 
former. 

'  But  more  particularly  any  hedges  of  evergreens,  which  should 
all  be  finished  clipping  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  for  if  cut 
too  late,  and  if  very  cold  weather  sets  in>  it  will  occasion  th'e 
out  leaves,  and  others  suddenly  exposed  thereto,  by  cutting  in 
the  shoots,  to  change  of  a  rusty-like  disagreeable  colour^  which 
they  would  not  recover  all  winter. 

Plant  Box  Edgings. 

Plant  box  where  wanted  for  edgings  to  bofderb  or  beds ; 
this  being  a  very  successful  season  to  do  that  work,  fr  jhu  bew 
will  now  very  soon  root. 

To  make  neat  edgings  yon  should  get  some  short  bw&y  bos 
and  this  should  be  slipped  or  parted  into  m<lderately  small 
slips,  with  roots  to  each^  and  the  long  wdOdy  roots  cut  ofij  tM 
the  tops  trimmed  even. 

The  method  of  planting  It  Id  ihit  :-^stretcb  yotir  litie>  if 
for  a  straight  edging,  abng  the  edgt^  Of  the  bed  or  bonder>  at»i 
let  that  part  be  trodden  lighlly  and  evenly  along,  to  settle  it 
moderately  firm  ;  and  then  with  the  spade  make  it  up  full  md 
even,  according  to  the  line  $  then«  on  the  side  of  the  line  next 
the  walk^  let  a  small  neat  trench  be  cut  out  about  t\%  lUcttM 
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<kep»  making  the  side  next  the  line  perfectly  opright>  turning 
the  earth  out  towards  the  walk  or  alley. 

The  box  is  to  be  planted  in  this  trench  close  against  the 
spright  side  next  the  line,  placing  the  plants  so  near  together 
as  to  form  immediately  a  close  compact  edging,  without  being 
too  thick  and  clumsy,  and  with  the  top  of  the  plants  as  eren 
as  possible,  all  an  equal  height,  not  more  than  an  inch  aboYe 
the  surface  of  the  line ;  and  as  you  proceed  in  planting,  draw 
the  earth  up  to  the  outside  of  the  plants,  which  fixes  tbem  in 
their  due  position  ;  and  when  you  have  planted  the  row  out, 
then  with  your  spade  trim  in  the  earth  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
plants,  and  tread  it  neatly  and  evenly  thereto ;  and  when  the 
edging  is  planted,  let  any  inequalities  of  the  top  be  cut  as  even 
and  neat  as  possible  with  a  pair  of  shears. 

Piant  Thrift  for  Edgings. 

Thrift  makes  also  a  very  good  edging,  and  this  is  a  V^ry 
proper  time  to  plant  it- 

To  make  a  neat  edging,  the  plants  should  be  set  so  close  as 
to  tonch  one  another,  either  by  planting  in  a  small  dril^l^  or  trench, 
as  directed  above,  for  the  box,  or  by  dibble  |  6ut  if  plants  are 
scarce,  they  may  be  planted  about  two  or  three  inches  distirac^^ 
they  will  meet  by  degrees. 

Pkmtinjl  in  Pdt$. 

Piatitliig  in  p5t8  fnay  now  be  performed,  to  manv  sorts  of 
perennial  noWef  plants,  as  also  to  curious  or  desirable  (lower- 
ifig-shrubs  and  evergreens ;  both  with  design  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  moving  them  m  their  daid  pots  for  decorating 
any  particular  compartments  in  spring  and  summer,  &c.  and 
also  in  some  sorts  for  removing  them  to  places  of  shelter  during 
severe  weather  in  winter  :  as  likewise  soine  for  placing  in  hot- 
houses, 8ic.  in  December  and  January,  &c. ;  for  forcing  for 
early  flowering. 

*  Likewise  bulbous-roots,  df  ftby  desirable  sorts,  m&y  tiotv 
be  planted  in  pots,  or  boxes,  &c. 

Mow  Grcuti-'  Walki  /and  JLawns. 

The  grass-walks  and  lawns  should  now  be  mown  generally 
for  the  last  time  in  the  season,  and  should  be  cut  as  close  and 
even  as  possible :  for  if  not  well  cut  down  at  this  time,  they  will 
appear  very  rough  all  winter. 

The  close-ctit  smooth  garden  lawns  should  now  bt  occ&si- 
•Oally  poled  in  dry  weather,  to  scatter  the  wormcasts  aboat^ 
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and  they  should  afterwards  be  rolled  with  a  wooden  or  some 
other  roller;  the  worm -casts,  by  being  broken  and  spread 
ab«at  and  the  grass  then  rolled  before  the  scattered  earth  ii 
too  dry,  will  readily  stick  all  to  the  roller,  by  which  means  the 
surface  of  the  grass  will  be  rendered  very  clean. 

Let  all  parts  of  the  grass- walks  and  lawns  be  at  this  time 
kept  clean  from  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  constantly  sweeping 
them  clean  off. 

Gravel-  Walki. 

Let  gravel- walks  be  still  continued  in  neat  order  -,  dean- 
weeded,  swept,  and  occasionally  rolled  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Planting  Uedge$. 

This  is  a  fine  season  to  plant  all  sorts  of  hedges,  both  for 
fences,  shelter,  and  ornament. 

But  may  particularly  plant  all  sorts  of  deciduous  hedges  any 
time  from  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  ito  the 
end  of  next,  very  successfully  ^  also  evergreen  hedges,  if 
planted  the  beginning  or  middle,  or  at  least  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  as  after  that  time  it  may  probably  prove  safer  to  defer 
planting  them  till  the  spring,  in  regard  that  if  sharp  frosts 
should  happen  soon  after,  before  well  rooted.  It  may  injure  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves^  they  not  being  so  hardy,  as  the  decidu* 
ons  kinds,  to  resist  severe  cold,  if  it  occurs  soon  after  removal ; 
however,  all  or  any  sorts  may  now  be  successfully  planted,  as 
they  will  mostly  take  fresh  root  soon  the  same  season. — See 
the  LUU  of  Hedge- trees,  &c. 

Likewise  plash  or  lay  down  anv  old  boundary  fence-hedges 
of  thorn,  elm,  &c.  which  have  run  op  tall  and  naked  at  bottom 
— See  November  and  Decemher» 


^^^^^i^^^^^^^i^^^^t^^i^^^'^^^i^J^^^^^^^^iO^ 


THE  NURSERY. 


Propagating  by  Layers, 


Now  begin  to  propagate  forest  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  Ike. 
by  layers,  this  being  tbe  best  season  to  perform  that  work  og 
the  hardy  kinds. 
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The  gronnd  is  to  be  dug  round  the  tree  or  shrub  you  intend 
to  propagate ;  and  in  doing  this,  the  shoots  or  branches  are 
to  be  brought  down  and  layed  into  the  earth,  and  fastened 
there  with  forked  or  hooked  sticks  ;  or  previously  nick  or  cut 
A  small  slit  upward  in  the  layer  vuderneath  -,  especially  hard 
wooded  kinds^  to  promote  their  rooting  more  effectually  ;  lay- 
ing them  as  above>  inserting  the  stem  of  each  shoot  bendingly 
into  the  earth,  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  leaving  the  top 
several  inches^  or  less  or  more,  out  of  the  ground. 

Elms,  limes,  and  many  other  hardy  forest  trees,  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  evergreens,  succeed  by  laying 
as  above  3  likewise  some  sorts  of  fruit-trees^  such  as  vines, 
figs,  &c. 

But  where  it  is  intended  to  raise  by  layers  any  of  the  above 
trees,  and  tall  shrub  kinds,  that  are  run  up  in  stem,  those  from 
which  the  layers  are  to  be  made  must  be  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  a  year  or  two  before,  by  cutting  down  the  stems  near 
the  ground^  when  only  about  one  to  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
to  form  what  are  called  stools,  that  they  may  produce  shoots 
or  branches  low  near  the  bottom,  or  so  conveniently  situated 
near  the  earth,  as  they  can  be  readily  laid  therein ;  but  most 
of  the  lower  kinds  of  shrubs  branching  out  near  the  ground 
naturally  afford  layers  enough  properly  situated  for  laying,  with* 
out  the  above  precaution  of  previously  heading  down  5  though 
where  large  supplies  are  required,  it  is  proper  to  have,  in  most 
parts,  stools  prepared  as  above. 

Take  off  the  layers  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  were 
•ayed  a  twelvemonth  ago,  or  last  spring  and  summer. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  rows  in  an  open  compartment }  the 
larger  plants  set  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  the 
smaller  kinds  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  planted  twelve 
inches  distant  in  the  row. 

Propagate  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings, 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  all  such  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  as  will  grow  by  tiiat  method,  both  of  the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trit>e. 

Many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  in  particular  are 
propagated  by  this  method ;  such  as  the  honeysuckle  in  all 
the  sorts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  similar  growth,  all  grow 
freely  by  cuttings  planted  any  time  this  or  next  month  ;  and 
may  also  plant  cuttings  of  all  other  deciduous  kinds  as  are 
generally  raised  by  that  means  ;  allotting  the  whole  now  a 
moderately  dry -lying  situation  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by 
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too  redondaat  wet  io  winter  $  or  may  all  be  planted  siioeessftilly 
In  the  spring. 

The  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  are  also  raised  by  cnttlDgs, 
and  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  can  be  to  plant  them. 

Likewise  may  now  plant  cutdngs  of  some  sorts  of  erergreeni, 
more  particolarly  the  laurel  in  the  beginniag  of  the  month*  — 
8fe  Pleasure-ground  and  Nunery  of  this  and  last  months. 

Cuttings  of  all  sons  planted  a  year  ago^  and  last  spring, 
being  rooted*  and  have  soot  at  top,  may  now  be  transplanted 
or  qaartered  oot  in  open  nursery  rows^  to  advance  in  proper 
growth,  and  have  occasional  training  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. 

Sow  Omw  mud  MMy  Bermee,  S^, 

This  it  the  time  to  sow  haws,  hoHy,  hips,  and  yewberries. 

Beds  most  be  prepared  for  these  berries  three  feet  and  a 
half  or  fovr  feel  wide  i  the  berries  are  to  be  sown  each  sort 
separate,  and  covered  an  inch  or  two  deep  with  earth. 

But  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  prepare  the  holly-berries 
and  haws,  for  vegetation,  a  whole  year  before  they  sow  them, 
because  they  seldom  come  up  till  the  second  spring  after  sow- 
ing :  it  therefore  is  customary  to  bnry  them  in  the  ground  in 
a  neap  together,  for  one  year,  and  then  sow  them.  The 
method  is  this  t — 

On  this  occasion  may  either  deposit  them  in  large  garden 
pots,  and  plunge  in  some  dry  ground  several  inches  over  the 
top ;  or  in  some  dry  upward  situadon,  mark  out  a  trench  one 
or  two  feet  wide,  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
berries  intended,  and  dig  it  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep ;  making  the  bottom  level ;  then  lay  the  berries  of  an 
equal  thickness,  and  cover  them  with  the  earth  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  trench,  or  more,  rais- 
ing it  above  in  a  ridge  like  4  grave,  making  the  ridge  rather 
wider  than  the  trench,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  wet  more 
effectually  ;  or  if  deposited  in  pots  ph^nged  as  above^  earth  them 
up  similarly. 

Here  let  them  lie  till  this  time  twelvemonth,  when  they  are 
to  be  taken  up  and  sown  in  beds,  as  above-mentioned,  and  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  spring  following ;  or  may  remain 
till  February  or  March,  and  then  sown,  and  they  will  come  op 
the  same  season  in  April  or  May. 

Sew  Acorns. 
Sow  acorns,  this  being  generally  a  good  successfol  time  to 
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^at  them  into  the  ground  :  and  it  will  be  proper  to  have  them 
mostly  sown  by  the  latter  end  of  this  or  some  time  next  month  $ 
for  if  kept  much  toog^  oyt  of  the  ^round^  many  of  them  will 
begin  to  spront. 

Let  these  be  sown  in  beds,  and  cover  them  equally  with 
earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half>  or  two  inches  deep. 

St^h  io  bmi  ^n4  graft  t^on- 

Now,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  may  plant 
out  all  kinds  of  seedling  stocks,  to  bud  and  ^raft  the  different 
fruits  upon.  > 

Let  these  be  placed  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and 
set  the  plants  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  distant  from  one  another 
in  the  row. 

Likewise,  for  the  purpose  of  stocks,  transplant  also  suckere 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  but  particularly 
those  from  the  plum,  codlin  tree,  pear,  and  quinces,  &c. 

You  should  now  transplant  from  nursery-beds  and  layer- 
stools  all  the  properly -rooted  cuttings  and  layers  of  fruit  tree« 
as  were  planted  and  layed  a  year  ago  or  last  spring,  to  raise 
stocks ;  but  particularly  the  cuttings  or  layers  of  quinces,  to 
bud  or  graft  pears  upon,  to  form  dwarf  trees  for  walls  and 
espaliers,  &c.  planting  them  in  wide  nursery  rows,  as  above. 

Phmting  horiy  Tree*  and  Shrub$, 

Now  you  may  also  transplant  in  nursery-rows,  &c.  all  hardy 
trees  and  sorts  of  shrubs,  towar()s  tlie  middle  or  end  of  this 
month. 

Those  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  planted  out,  or  transplant- 
ed at  this  season,  will  fix  themselves  firmly  by  the  beginning 
of  next  summer,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage,  for  they 
will  require  but  very  little  trouble  in  watering  in  the  spring, 
ofcc. 

Prvning* 

This  IS  a  proper  season  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
to  pruue  all  kinds  of  young  fruit  trees  in  the  order  required, 
tkaring  their  stems  from  lateral  shoots,  and  eradicate  suckers 
from  the  roots,  and  prune  the  head  from  irregular  and  super- 
abundant shoots,  &c. 

Forest-trees  of  all  sorts  may  also  be  pruned  any  time  in 
this  month,  to  clear  the  stems  from  strong  side  shoots. 

Likewise  flowering  shrubs,  jSic.  may  now  be  generallv  pruned 
where  they  want  it,  to  retrench  any  irregularities  of  the  head^ 
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&C.  fodi  as  long  rambling  or  rery  rampant  ghoots,  of  rude 
llltorderiy  growth,  and  any  long  straggling  wood. 

Sow  Plum  and  Cherry  Stones, 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  pat  into  the  ground  some  plum 
and  cherry-stones,  to  raise  a  sooply  of  stocks  to  bud  and  graft 

upon. 

Allotting,  for  this  occasion,  a  dryish  light  mellow  soil ;  dig 
and  prepare  the  gronnd  into  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide  j 
Uke  an  inch  or  two  depth  of  earch  evenly  off  the  top,  then  sow 
the  stones  equally,  moderately  thick ;  press  them  into  the 
surface  with  the  spade,  and  cover  them  in  with  the  earth  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  a  regular  manner. 

It  will  likewise  now  be  necessary  to  prepare  to  preserve 
some  plnm-stones  in  sand  till  spring,  to  be  as  a  reserve  to  sow 
In  case  those  now  sown  in  the  beds  should  be  destroyed  by 
vermin,  or  severe  frosts  j  having  for  this  purpose  a  good  close 
strong*  box  or  tub,  or  large  garden  pots,  &c. ;  cover  the  bottom 
three  inches  deep  with  some  quite  dry.  sand  ;  then  scatter  in  a 
parcel  of  the  stones,  and  cover  them  two  inches  deep  with 
sand  ',  then  scatter  more  stones,  and  throw  on  another  cover- 
ing of  sand,  and  so  proceed  till  the  box,  &c.  be  filled,  or 
as  required. 

Thus  the  stones  will  keep  securely  till  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  February,  when  they  must  be  sown  in  the 
nursery  beds  as  above. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Laurels. 

Plant  cuttings  of  laurels,  but  let  this  be  done  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 

Let  the  cuttings  of  these  plants  be  chosen,  prepared,  and 
planted  in  the  manner  mentioned  the  last  month,  in  the  work 
of  the  nursery,  and  this  month  in  that  of  the  pleasure-ground. 

Portugal  laurels  are  aUo  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings  $  and 
the  beginning  of  this  month  is  stiil  a  very  good  time  to  plant 
them. 

Propagate  by  Suckers. 

'  Propagate  by  suckers  from  the  roots,  all  sorts  of  treta  and 
ghrubs  which  produce  them  ;  taking  them  up  with  roots*  and 
olant  them  in  nursery  rows. 

Transplant  Evergreens,  ^e. 
riie  beginning  or  any  time  of  thi^  oaonth  is  a  proper  season 
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to  transplant  various  sorts  of  evergreens,  snch  as  laurels,  Por- 
tngal  laurels^  lanrustinns,  and  such  like  kinds  ;  and  any  oilier 
sorts  in  young  growth  in  the  nursery,  growing  either  in  beds 
or  transplanted  rows,  and  that  may  appear  to  require  more 
room  for  their  advancing  growth,  may  now  be  transplanted 
accordingly,  if^  nursery  rows,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  interval,  ilgreeably  to  the  size  and  nature  of  growth  of  the 
different  sorts  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  as  may  require  trans- 
planting. 

S<no  Beech  Meut,  and  Seeds  of  other  hardy  Trees, 

fhis  is  a  proper  time  to  sow  beech-mast  and  ash-keys,  ^nd 
may  also  sow  maple-seed  ^  let  a  bed  be  dug  Tor  each  of  these 
seeds,  the  earth  well  broken,  the  surface  laid  even  and  prepared 
for  the  seed,  either  by  drills,  or  broad- 8<^wing. 

Then  sow  the  seeds,  &c.  pretty  thick,  ^nd  cover  them  an 
inch  deep  with  earth. 

Likewise  may  sow  the  seeds,  berries,  nuts,  stones,  &c.  of 
most  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  ;  but  more  particularly  of 
the  deciduous  kinds  ;  all  or  mostly  in  beds  of  light  mellow 
earth,  and  covered  in  therewith  one  or  two  inches  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  different  sorts  of  seeds,  &c.  or 
some  sown  in  drills  the  same  depth  ;  or  may  mostly  remain 
izr  spring  sowing. — See  February. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


Orange' Trees. 

Remove  the  orange-trees,  and  all  the  other  tenderest  green^ 
bouse  exotics,  into  the  green-house,  the  beginning  of  this  monlli* 
provided  it  was  not  done  at  the  end  of  September. 

Before  they  are  carried  in,  let  the  heads  be  well  deaneu^ 
the  decayed  leaves  picked  off,  cut  out  any  easual  decayed  wood, 
and  prune  any  ill  formed  or  unsightly  irregular  shoots,  or  veiy 
ilSsorderly  growths  of  the  year,  as  it  may  seem  necessary, 

2a 
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whereby  to  preserve  some  regolarity  in  the  head ;  and  let  the 
earth  be  stirred  a  little  in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  sooner,  if  cold  weather. 
It  will  be  time  to  take  in  the  myrtle  geraniums,  and  all  other 
green  house  plants. 

Observe,  as  said  of  the  oranges,  to  dean  the  heads,  and 
take  off  the  dead  leaves,  cut  out  any  decayed  wood,  prnne  any 
particular  disorderly  growing  shoots ;  stir  the  earth  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots ;  and,  to  such  plants  as  appear  any  way 
weakly,  let  some  of  the  cold  earth  be  taken  out  of  the  pot  or 
tab,  and  fill  it  up  with  fresh  compost 

In  plaoing  the  plants  in  the  green-house,  take  great  care  to 
arrange  them  in  regular  order,  the  taller  plants  behind,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  height,  in  regular  gradation  down 
to  the  lowest  in  front  $  being  also  careful  to  dispose  the  differ- 
ent sorts  in  such  varied  order,  as  the  foliage  may  effect  a  strik- 
ing contrast  and  variety,  by  intermixing  the  broad  and  narrow 
leaved,  the  simple  and  compound  leaved,  and  the  light  green 
and  dark  green,  and  the  other  different  shades  and  tints  of 
colours  and  variations  of  the  foliage  of  the  various  kinds,  in 
which  they  will  exhibit  a  conspicuous  and  agreeable  diversity. 

When  they  are  all  thus  regularly  arranged  in  their  places, 
give  their  heads  a  refreshment  of  water :  then  let  the  floor 
and  all  parts  of  the  green-hous.e  be  peatly  cleaned  from  wet  and 
all  manner  of  litter. 

When  the  plants  are  all  in,  take  care  to  supply  them  with 
water  ;  but  let  this  be  always  done  with  moderation.  Like- 
wise, in  open  weather,  give  them  plenty  of  air  every  mild  day, 
by  opening  all  the  windows  ;  but  shut  close  of  nights  -,  or  also 
in  the  day,  when  sharply  cold,  or  excessively  wet,  raw,  damp, 
foggy,  or  other  bad  weather. 

Any  myrtles,  &c.  designed  to  be  wintered  in  garden-frames^ 
&c.  should  now  be- placed  therein,  and  managed  as  above. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Removing  the  Succession  Fndting  Pines  into  the  Fruiting 

Stove, 


The  begioning  of  this  month  you  must  begin  to  remove  into 
the  fruiting-stove  or  hot-house  the  succession  pines ;  that  is, 
8uch  as  are  to  produce  the  fruit  for  the  supply  of  the  ensviog 
summer  j  but,  previous  to  this,  preparations  must  be  made  for 
adding  a  considerable  portion  of  fresh  tan  to  the  bark«bed  in 
the  hot-house. 

Therefore,  if  not  done  in  the  end  of  last  month,  let  some 
good  new  tan  be  now  produced  from  the  tan  yards,  in  quantity 
as  advised  last  moath,  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
waste  bark,  which  will  now  be  considerable,  and  must  all  be 
removed  by  screening  it  as  below  ;  so  that  of  new  tan,  about 
one  half  or  two  thirds,  or  more,  in  proportion  ^  what  the  bark* 
pit  will  contain,  will  now  be  necessary  ;  being,  however,  careful 
to  provide  a  plentiful  sufficiency  :  and,  when  brought  from  the 
tan  yards,  if  full  of  moisture,  it  will  be  proper  to  cast  it  up  in 
a  heap  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  drain  ;  but  if  the  tan  be  very 
wet,  it  shoald  be  spread  thin  in  some  dry  airy  place^  in  sunny 
days  to  dry,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  middling  degree  of  moistness : 
R>r  if  it  is  put  into  the  hot-house  pit  too  wet,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  it  comes  to  a  kindly  heat^  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
io  an  effectual  manner. 

When  the  tan  is  properly  prepared,  as  above,  let  all  the 
pots  that  are  now  plunged  in  the  hot-house,  be  taken  ouv« 

Then  let  all  the  old  tan  in  the  bark-bed  be  sifted  or  screened  ; 
Jet  all  that  goes  through  the  screen  be  taken  entirely  away, 
and  as  much  new  tan  brought  in  as  will,  with  the  remaining 
quantity  of  old,  fill  up  the  pit  again  ;  forking  up,  as  you  pro- 
ceed, the  new  and  old  mixedly  together,  raising  the  whole 
ef|nal  to^  or  rather  a  little  above,  the  top  of  the  pit,  in  a  level 
crder. 

Then,  when  tnoiDed  begins  to  heat  and  the  heat  is  risen 
^ar  the  surface,  bring  in  your  fruiting  plants,  and  plunge 
/iiCm  in  the  bark-bed  to  the  rims  3  or  if  doubtful  of  too  consi- 
Cerabje  heat  at  first  in  the  new  bark-bed,  plunge  the  pots  only 
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about  half  way  for  aboot  a  fortnight ;  if,  howeTer,  yoa  plonge 
them  wholly  at  first,  yoa  mutt  observe  to  examine  the  bed 
often  I  and  if  yoa  find  the  heat  at  any  time  violent,  then  let 
the  pots  be  drawn  op  half  way  or  qaite  oat  of  the  tan^  as  yoa 
see  convenient,  to  prevent  its  bnrning  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Bat  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  let  the  pots  be  fully  planged 
to  their  rims. 

The  plants  thas  finally  placed  in  the  fruiting  house,  give  the 
usual  culture  ;  the  admission  of  fresh  air  moderately,  in  fine 
sunny  days,  gentle  waterings,  and  to  begin  the  assistance  of 
fire  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Should  also  now  replenish  the  succession  houses,  or  pita^ 
with  the  supply  of  young  pines,  next  in  suecessional  grow^ 
to  the  above  fruiting  plants  ;  also  the  younger  successions  in 
the  next  advancing  stage,  placed  in  the  bark-pits,  frames,  or 
other  wintering  departments  of  artificial  heat,  either  of  bark 
beds,  dunir  beds,  &c.  if  not  done  in  September. 

Succeuion  Plants, 

Likewise  the  bark  bed  of  the  succession  house,  or  pit,  wiH 
also  now  require  to  be  renewed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  new 
tan,  if  not  done  last  month  ^  observing,  as  advised  »hove  in 
\he  Fruiting  Hot-House. 

General  Care, 

Give  also  proper  attendance  to  the  plants  in  general  in  the 
hot-house,  both  the  pines  and  all  the  other  exotics  -,  let  them 
have  the  necessary  culture. 

Let  occasional  waterings  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  or 
as  you  shall  see  occasion  -,  being  careful  not  to  give  too  much 

at  this  time. 

Likewise  admit  fresh  air  into  the  house  every  fine  calm  day 
when  a  warm  sun,  by  sliding  open  some  of  the  glasses  from 
nine  or  ten  till  two  or  three  o'clock. 

If  any  plants  want  shifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be  done, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  bark  bed. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  give  the  addition  of  fire-heat  in  the 
hot-houses,  by  making  fires  every  cold  evening;  and  also 
occasionally  in  a  morning,  when  very  damp  cloudy  cold  wea- 
ther. 
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NOVEMBER. 


WORK  TO  BB  DOME  IN  THE  KITCHEM  nARDRN 


In  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  is  a 
proper  season  to  plant  some  early  beans,  either  to  succeed 
.  such  as  were  planted  in  October ;  or,  where  no  plantation 
thereof  was  then  made^  it  may  be  done  in  the  beginning,  or 
any  time  this  month  very  successfully. 

The  beans  which  are  planted  now  will  come  in  at  an  early 
.season  and  often  succeed  better  than  those  which  were  planted 
three  weeks  or  a  month  sooner. 

The  mazagan  bean  comes  in  the  earliest,  is  a  great  bearer, 
a  good  bean  for  the  table  while  young,  and  most  proper  to  be 
planted  at  this  season,  for  -the  earliest  crop ;  but  may  also 
plant  either  some  small  Spanish,  broad  Spanish,  or  long-pod- 
ded be^ns,  or  a  few.  of  each  for  a  successiohal  early  supply. 

Let  these  beans  be  planted  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  and 
some  in  a  south  border,  under  a  wall  or  other  fence ;  and 
observe  the  same  method  in  planting  them  as  mentioned  in 
Octcber  in  the  article  of  beans. 

Gr  likewise,  if  not  done  last  .month,  may  sow  a  quantity 
of  the  mazagans,  or  other  forward  beans,  tnick  together  in  a 
bed  cf  border,  in  a  warm  situation,  for  transplanting  towards 
the  spring,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  defended  with  a  frame 
or  glasses,  or  other  occasional  protection,  from  severe  frosty  to 
preserve  them  in  good  condition  for  planting  out  at  a  proper 
time  ;  and,  if  those  in  the  open  grou-nd  happen  to  suffer  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter^  these  will  be  good  substitute  plants. 
— See  October, 

Pease, 

Sow  also  some  pease  towards  the  middle  of  this  month, 
to  succeed  those  planted  in  October,  that  there  may  be  fi 
regular  supply  of  them  for  the  table  w  their  due  season. 
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Bat  if  none  were  town  in  October,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow 
tome  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month. 

The  pette  which  are  town  the  first  or  second  week  in  this 
month  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  sonriviug  the  frost  than 
those  which  are  sown  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  and 
they  will  come  in  almost  as  early. 

Bat  where  an  earliest  production  is  expected,  it  is  the  most 
certain  method  to  sow  a  few  at  both  times  :  then,  if  one  should 
fail,  the  other  may  succeed  i  and  if  both  are  aufcessfiil^  one 
will  succeed  the  other  in  bearing. 

The  best  pease  for  sowing  at  this  season  are  the  early  liot- 
spur ;  there  are  several  kinds  of  the  hotspurs,  but  let  the 
earliest  sort  be  procured  from  the  seeds-men  or  nursery-men, 
the  same  sorts  as  advised  in  October,  and  see  that  the  seed  is 
new  and  good. 

A  warm  border,  under  a  wall,  is  the  proper  situatioD  to  sow 
these  pease  in  now,  for  the  earliest  crop ;  and  may  sow  a 
larger  portion  in  some  warmest  main  quarter ;  and  sow  them 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  kst  month. 

S^wmff  Rmdiik€9. 

Abovt  the  beginning,  or  towards  (he  middle,  or  any  ti«e 
of  this  month,  you  may  sow  some  ahort-top  radish  seed ; 
and  if  they  survive  the  frott,  they  will  come  in  early  in  the 
spring. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  dependence  on  this  erop's  aoe- 
ceeding ;  but  still,  where  these  things  are  desired  early,  it  will 
be  proper  to  sow  a  few,  and  let  them  take  their  chance  :  if  the 
winter  should  be  favourable,  you  will  have  radishes  at  a  very 
early  time. 

Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  warm  border,  near  a  wall  or  other 
fence,  observing  to  sow  it  pretty  thick  ;  let  this  be  done  in  a 
dry  day  ^-6ee  December  and  Januarjf, 

Small  Salad  Herht, 

Sow  the  different  starts  of  amall  salading,  where  still  ia 
request,  at  this  season ;  in  which,  if  required  in  constant  suc- 
cettion,  should  tow  some  onee  a  week  or  fortnight 

The  prbcipal  sorts  are,  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish ; 
also  lap  cabbage  lettuce,  to  cut  for  use  in  young  growth. 

Where  it  was  not  done  last  month,  it  will  now,  for  the  mora 
certainty  of  raising  these  herbs,  be  proper  to  prepare  for  the 
seeds  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a  warm  situation,  the  length 
and  width  of  one  or  more  garden  frames  ;  observing,  the  frames 
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tor  this  occasion  should  be  of  the  shallowest  kind^  that  the 
surface  of  the  bed  may  be  as  near  the  glasses  as  possible>  as 
this  will  be  a  greater  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the  seed  and 
plants  :  break  the  earth  well,  and  lay  the  bed  sloping  to  the 
sun  ;  rake  the  surface  fine,  then  put  on  the  frame,  and  sow 
the  seed. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  m  drills,  or  all  over  'the  sur- 
face as  observed  last  month,  and  covered  not  more,  or  rather 
less,  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  earth,  as  their  seeds. 
Sit  this  season,  should  be  but  just  covered. — See  October, 

When  the  seed  is  sown,  immediately  put  on  the  glasses  : 
and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  air  by  raising  the 
lights,  or  taking  them  entirely  off,  in  fine  mild  days,  as  you 
see  it  necessary  :  always  keep  them  close  every  night. 

Or  for  these  seed  at  this  season,  may  practice  as  hinted  in 
September,  &c. ;  that  is,  form  a  sloping  bed  to  the  sun,  half 
a  foot  or  more  higher  in  the  back  than  in  the  front ;  set  on 
the  frame,  sink  the  back  part  on  the  ground,  that  the  surface 
of  the  bed  may  be  equally  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
glasses  as  before  intimated,  and  sow  the  seed  as  above. 

By  practising  the  above  methods  at  this  season,  there  will 
not  t>e  occasion  to  use  artificial  heat  to  raise  these  herbs,  except 
in  severe  frosty  weather. 

However,  where  a  supply  of  these  small  herbs  are  required 
to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  eligible  to  make  a 
slender  hot- bed  at  this  season  for  raising  them,  observing  the 
method  directed  in  January  and  February. 

Lettuce, 

Let  the  lettuce  plants,  which  were  planted  in  frames  last 
month  to  stand  the  winter,  enjoy  the  air  freely  every  day,  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  by  taking  the  glasses  entirely  off 
in  the  morning ;  but  generally  let  them  be  put  on  again  in  the 
evening,  especially  if  appearance  of  much  wet,  or  is  very  cold ; 
as  also  in  the  day  time  on  similar  occasions,  and  when  frosty  3 
and  continued  open  in  all  dry  temperate  weather  ;  for  if  these 
plants  are  kept  too  close,  they  would  draw  up  in  a  weaklv 
insignificant  growth. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  let  the  glasses  be  kept 
on  :  but  if  temperately  mild,  let  them  be  raised  two  or  three 
inches  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants. 

In  frosty  weather  keep  the  glasses  close  :  and  if  very  severe 
ase  other  covering  if  you  see  it  necessar)'. 
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If*  you  have  any  of  the  same  plants  under  bell  or  hand-glasses, 
let  the  tame  rule  be  observed  as  above. 

Such  lettuces  as  were  not  planted  last  month  into  the  winter 
beds  where  intended,  should  now  be  planted  therein  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  month,  either  in  frames  or  warm  borders,  or  ander 
hand-glasses,  &c. 

Search  for  and  destroy  slugs  among  the  young  lettnce  plants 
which  often  annoy  them  greatly  at  this  season. 

Celery, 

All  the  advanced  crops  of  celery  should  now  be  fully  ear^ 
ed  up  a  considerable  height  for  blanching,  and  to  preserve  the 
plants  from  frost. 

This  work  should  now  be  well  attended  to  when  dry  open 
weather  i  break  the  earth  well,  and  lay  it  up  regularly  to  both 
sides  of  the  plants  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  of  their 
leaves. 

In  performing  this  work,  let  care  be  taken  not  to  lay  the 
earth  np  to  the  plants  too  hastily,  whereby  to  force  the  earth 
into  their  hearts  and  bury  them,  which  would  retard  their 
growth,  and  occasion  them  to  rot  in  that  part. 

Endive. 

Take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  day  to  tie  np  some  endive 
plants,  to  whiten  them. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  best  full-grown  plants  -, 
and  when  their  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  let  them  be  gathered 
up  regularly  in  your  hand,  and  tied  together  with  a  string  of 
bass,  or  small  osier  twig. 

But  if  the  weather  is  inclinabU  to  be  frosty,  or  excessively 
wet,  the  following  method  may  be  practised,  to  whiten  some 
endive  for  the  service  of  a  family. 

Draw  up  some  of  the  best  and  largest  plants  in  a  dry  cnild 
day,  with  full  roots,  and  any  adhering  mould  together,  and  lay 
them  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  day  or  two  to  drain  off  the  wet 
from  between  their  leaves. 

Then  either  raise  a  ridge  of  dry  light  earth,  sloping  to  the 
sun,  and  place  a  garden-frame  thereon,  or  lay  a  quantity  of 
light,  dry  mould  into  a  deep  frame,  raised  in  a  high  ridge  behind, 
sloping  to  the  sun,  as  aforesaid  5  then  having  the  endive,  tie 
the  leaves  evenly  together,  plunge  the  lower  part  of  the  plants 
into  the  earth,  and  generally  defend  them  with  glasses  placed 
on  the  frame,  especially  in  rain  and  frosty  weather,  and  use 
other  covering  occasionally.     Or,  for  want  of  frames,  you  may 
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lay  some  earth  in  any  dry  open  shed,  raising  the  earth  in  a 
high  ridge>  or  round  sloping  heap^  and  so  plant  the  endive 
therein  as  above ;  observing,  in  time  of  hard  frosty  to  cov^r 
the  whole  with  long  litter. 

By  the  above  method,  you  may  whiten  endive  in  any  of  the 
winter  months,  provided  you  lay  in  a  sufficient  quantity  at  the 
approach  of  severe  weather. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  conveniency  of  frames^  &c.  you 
may,  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  in  the  full  sun,  where  the  earth 
is  quite  light,  and  as  dry  as  possible,  dig  some  of  the  ground 
In  a  high  sloping  ridge  or  bank  fronting  the  sun,  about  two  or 
three  feet  high,  as  advised  in  January^  making  the  side  steep 
for  the  wet  to  run  off;  then  let  some  endive  plants  be  prepar- 
ed as  above  intimated,  and  deposit  them  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ridge  of  earth  in  the  same  manner  :  and  thus  the  endive 
will  sometimes  stand  the  winter,  and  blanch  in  tolerable  per- 
fection, without  so  much  hazard  «f  rotting  by  excessive  wet, 
&c.  as  the  moisture  cannot  lodge  as  in  the  common  level  ground^ 
though  sometimes  the  natural  great  moisture  of  the  earth  at 
this  season  occasions  the  plants  to  rot  more  or  less. 

But  the  ridges  should  be  sheltered  in  severe  frosts  by  S 
covering  of  some  dry  long  litter. 

See  also  the  methods  suggested  in  October, 

Cabbage  and  Colewort  Plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  may  finish  planting  some 
cabbage  plants  of  the  early  kinds,  if  not  done  in  October,  to 
come  forward  next  spring  and  summer,  in  April  and  May,  &c. 
Choose  strong  good  plants,  and  set  them  in  rows,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  asunder. 

Likewise  finish  planting  coleworts,  if  not  done,  for  the  spring 
supply  :  setting  them  in  rows,  twelve,  by  six  or  eight  inches 
distance. 

Hoe  and  loosen  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cabbages 
and  coleworts  planted  the  two  last  months ;  which  will  both 
kill  weeds  and  vermin,  and  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Cardoans. 

Finish  landing  or  earthing-up  cardoons  as  they  advance  in 
^ght  Firj3t  gather  their  leaves  up  even  and  close,  and  tie 
them  together  with  a  hay- band  -,  then  let  the  earth  be  well 
broken,  and  laid  up  round  each  plant  to  a  good  height. 

Let  this  work  be  performed  in  a  dry  mild  day,  and  when  lh« 
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leares  of  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry^  otherwise  they  wUi  rot 
ia  the  heart. 

Asparagus. 

Where  the  asparagus  beds  were  not  cleaned  and  earthed  ap 
last  month,  it  most  now  be  done. 

This  should  be  done  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  observe 
the  foUowiDg  method :  cut  down  the  stems  or  hanm  of  the 
asparagus  close  to  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  let  this  be 
directly  carried  away. 

Then,  with  a  sharp  hoe,  let  all  weeds  on  the  beds  be  cat  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  draw  them  off  into  the  alleys. 

Then  set  the  line,  and  with  a  spade  mark  out  the  alleys  be- 
tween the  beds»  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide  ;  this 
done,  let  the  alleys  be  dug  out  long- ways  one  moderate  spade 
deep,  and  lay  a  good  portion  of  earth  of  each  alley  nearly  to 
the  right  and  left,  equally  over  the  beds  $  and  as  you  go  on, 
let  the  weeds  which  were  drawn  off  the  beds  be  digg^  into 
the  bottom  of  the  alleys  a  proper  depth  under  the  earth,  leaving 
the  surface  regular  and  even  5  and  let  the  edge  of  every  bed  be 
made  full  and  strmght. — See  October. 

Winter- dressing  Artichokes. 

About  the  middle,  or  some  time  this  month,  should  give 
the  artichokes  the  winter-dressing.  by  cutting  down  the  large 
leaves,  and  so  dig  between,  and  land  up  over  the  rows,  both 
to  guard  the  crown  of  the  roots  and  heart  of  the  plants  from 
severe  frosts,  and  as  a  cultural  improvement  to  their  future 
growth. 

Let  the  leaves  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  all  bat  the 
small  central  ones,  and  the  young  shoots  in  the  heart  of  the 
plants. 

Then  may  practice  either  of  the  following  methods  of  land- 
ingup  the  rows. 

The  first  is,  that  if  in  a  close  or  full  plantation,  tn  continued 
rows,  four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half,  to  five  feet  asunder,  let 
trenches  be  lined  out,  between  the  rows  of  plants,  twelve,  or 
fifteen,  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
the  intervals,  extending  them  longways  the  rows,  one  trench 
along  the  middle  of  each  interval,  then  lightly  dig  the  spaces 
of  the  rows,  turning  in  all  weeds  ;  and  then  let  the  trenches 
be  digged  oat  regularly  along,  one  moderate  spade  deep,  lay- 
ing the  earth  thereof  equally  to  each  side,  in  a  gradual  round 
ridge,  lengthways  over  the  rows  and  crown  of  the  roots,  and 
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close  about  the  central  young  shoots  and  heart  of  the  plants  ', 
and  thus^  landing  up  the  whole^  they  are  to  remain  so  till  next 
spring  :  but^  observing  in  the  interim,  that  at  the  approach  of 
the  hard  frost  it  would  be  proper  to  fill  the  trenches  with  some 
long  stable  litter,  &c.  to  prevent  the  frost  entering  that  way 
jnto  the  roots ;  also  to  cover  the  plants  above. 

The  other  method  is  as  follows,  and  is  rather  preferable  to 
the  foregoing  ;  that,  instead  of  digging  out  trenches,  as  above, 
the  ground  in  each  row  is  to  be  digged  longways,  in  a  gradual^ 
ridge  along  the,  row  of  plants ;  but,  preparatory  to  this, 
may  first  line  out  the  proper  widths  of  the  spaces  of  the  rows, 
— setting  your  line  along  the  middle  of  each  space  between  the 
said  rows ;  and  with  the  spade  cot  a  mark  in  the  ground, 
according  to  the  line  in  each  interval,  by  which  you  form  beds, 
as  it  were,  four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  rows,  one  row  of  plants  ranging 
along  the  middle  of  every  such  bed  $  then  the  ground  is  to  be 
digged  along  regularly  the  width  and  lengthway  each  of  the 
said  beds,  and  close  between  all  the  plants  in  the  row,  at  the 
same  time  working  the  earth  gradually  from  each  side  into  a 
moderate  ridge  along  the  middle,  and  close  about  the  row  of 
plants,  and  so  as  the  row  range  exactly  along  the  middle  of 
the  ridge. 

Thus  far  are  tne  principal  methods  of  winter-dressing  arti- 
chokes, both  to  guard  against  rigorous  frosts,  and  as  a  bene- 
ficial culture,  preparatory  to  their  spring  growth,  &c.  though 
some  often  omit  landing  them  up,  and  only  apply  some  long 
stable  dung  over  the  plants  in  severe  frosty  weather  ;  but  this 
alone  is  not  always  so  effectual. 

However,  in  excessive  frosts  it  would  also  be  adviseable  to 
apply  a  covering  of  long  dung  litter  over  the  ridges  or  close 
about  the  plants,  to  remain  during  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Artichokes  of  two  or  three  years  standing  will  occasionally 
require  manural  assistance  of  good  dung ;  and  this  is  the  pro- 
per season  to  apply  it,  previous  to  landing  ip,  and  to  dig  it 
into  the  ground  at  that  time  accordingly. 

Cauliflower  Plants.  >- 

Let  the  cauliflower  plants,  which  are  in  frames  to  stand  the 
winter,  have  the  free  air  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  dry,  by  taking  the  glasses  quite  off  in  the  morning,  but 
let  the  plants  be  covered  with  them  every  night. 

When  the  weather  is  extremely  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
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the  glasMt  oyer  them :  bat  at  the  same  time  if  mild  weather, 
let  the  glasses  be  raised  two  or  three  inches,  or  more,  behind, 
or  in  front,  to  adtaiit  a  large  share  of  free  air  to  the  plants. 

When  dead  leaves  at  any  time  appear  upon  the  plants,  let 
them  be  taken  off,  and  keep  them  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. 

The  cauliflowers  which  are  planted  under  hand  or  bell-glasset 
mast  be  treated  as  above  ;  and  if  they  ran  long-shanked,  lay 
in  some  dry  earth  round  about  their  stems. 

Where  cauliflowers  were  not  pricked  in  frames,  &c.  nor 
planted  out  under  hand-slasses  last  month,  as  there  directed, 
it  may  still  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  —  See  October. 

Look  for  slugs  among  the  above  cauliflower  plants,  whicj 
often  attack  them  very  injuriously  at  this  season. 

Spinach, 

The  winter  spinach  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  :  and,  where  the  plants  stand  too  close,  let  some  of  the 
smallest  be  taken  up  for  use,  so  that  every  plant  may  stand 
singly  i  then  the  sun  and  air  can  come  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  dry  it,  which  will  be  comfortable  to  the  plants,  and 
they  will  thrive  the  better. 

When  you  gather  spinach  of  the  standing  plants,  let  care  be 
taken  to  cut  only  the  large  outside  leaves,  leaving  the  inner 
ones  to  grow  larger,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  gather  in  their 
turn. 

Carrots  and  Partnepi,  Beets,  Sfc, 

The  beginning  of  this  month  you  should  take  up  carrots  and 
parsneps,  or  other  kitchen  roots,  in  order  to  lay  them  in  sand, 
to  preserve  them  for  winter  use. 

For  if  these  esculent  roots  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  some  sorts  would  spoil ;  the  carrots  in  particular,  many 
of  them  would  be  apt  to  canker  and  rot ;  besides,  the  roots  in 
general,  if  severe  frost  should  set  in',  would  be  frozen  so  hard 
in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  easily  digged  up  when 
wanted.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  take  up  most  of  the  main 
crops  of  spring-sown  carrots,  and  a  portion  of  the  parsneps  i 
as  these  are  not  so  liable  to  spoil  as  the  carrots. 

Take  the  advantage  therefore  of  a  dry  mild  day,  and  take 
the  roots  out  of  the  ground  ;  cut  the  tops  off  close,  clean  them 
from  earth,  and  carry  them  into  some  convenient  dry  place. 

Then  lay  a  bed  of  dry  sand  on  the  floor  about  two  or  three 
nches  thick :  place  the  roots  upon  the  sand  close  together, 
wUb  Uic  crowns  outwards  and  inwards,  alternately.     Cover 
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the  roots  with  sand  two  inches  thick^  then  lay  some  more  roots« 
and  then  more  sand  :  and  so  proceed  with  a  layer  of  sand  and 
another  of  roots,  till  you  have  laid  them  a\\,  and  lay  some  dry 
straw  thickly  over  the  whole. 

Likewise  dig  up  some  red  beet- roots,  to  preserve  in  the 
tame  manner :  also  some  salsafy,  scorzonera,  horse* radish^  and 
Hamburgh  par  ley  roots^  &c.  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month,  or  before  the  approach  of  the  hard  frosts  ;  or 
likewise,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  few  turnips,  and  black  tur- 
nip radish,  laying  the  whole  in  sand  as  the  carrots  and  pars* 
neps,  to  serve  as  a  ready  supply  in  case  of  rigorous  frosts  lock- 
ing the  others  in  the  ground. 

Potatos, 

Where  potatos  still  remain  in  the  ground,  let,  them  now  be 
iaken  up  as  soon  as  possible,  before  severe  frost  begins ; 
ihese  roots  cannot  bear  much  frost,  for  such  as  are  effected  by 
it,  immediately  turn  watery,  and  then  are  not  Bt  to  eat. 

They  should  be  digged  up  with  a  flat  three- tined  fork,  there 
being  proper  potato  forks  for  the  purpose,  made  with  flat 
tines,  blunted,  roundish  at  the  ends.  In  proceeding  to  dig  up 
the  potatos,  previously  cut  down  the  haum  or  stalks  of  the 
plants  near  the  ground  ;  the  reroalniqg  part  of  the  stalks  will 
serve  as  a  direction  in  pitching  the  fork ;  then  in  digging  up 
the  potatos,  turn  them  clean  up  to  the  top,  and  collect  them 
into  baskets,  &c. 

Let  these  roots,  when  taken  up,  be  cleaned  from  the  adher- 
ing rough  earth,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  close  apartment ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  severe,  let  them  be  covered  with  some 
dry  straw,  and  let  this  be  laid  almost  a  foot  thick  over  them. 

These  roots,  after  being  housed,  should  be  from  time  to  time 
turned  and  looked  over ;  and  all  such  as  have  any  tendency 
to  rottenness  or  decay  should  be  taken  out,  for  such  would 
infect  those  that  are  sound,  and  the  infection  would  soon 
spread. 

Manure  and  Trench  Kitchen- ground. 

Now  take  advantage  of  dry  days  and  frosty  weather,  and 
bring  in  rotten  dung  from  old  hot-beds,  or  from  dunghills,  and 
lay  it  upon  such  vacant  pieces  of  kitchen-ground  ks  want 
manure. 

Likewise  now  dig  or  trench  up  all  such  pieces  of  ground  as 
are  vacant  ^  and,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  receive  the  true 
advantage  of  fallow^  let  every  piece,  as  yon  dig  or  trench  it, 
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be  laid  op  in  narrow  ridges ;  and  where  manured  or  dooged, 
let  the  dong  be  digged  in  regalarlv,  only  one  spade  deep. 

The  trenching  and  ridging  up  the  ground  in  winter  is  a  great 
improvement^  by  turning  down  the  top,  and  the  fresh  soil 
below  turned  up  to  the  surface^  which  thereby  recruits*  enrich- 
es^ mellows^  and  improyes  by  the  weather  mo  e  than  many 
oottld  imagine  ;  and  by  its  being  laid  up  in  rough  ridges,  the 
frost,  sun,  and  air  can  then  have  more  free  access ;  all  of 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  enriching  and  mellowing  the 
ground ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

When  intended  to  dig  the  ground  by  trenching,  let  die 
trenches  generally  be  digged  two  full  spades  wide,  and  one  or 
two  deep,  according  as  the  depth  of  good  soil  admits,  or  as 
may  be  required  for  different  occasions  ;  laying  the  earth  up 
rough,  in  a  full  ridge  longways  each  trench.— See  October, 

By  digging  the  vacant  pieces  of  ground  in  the  winter  season, 
it  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  soil,  but  it  also  looks  neat, 
and  will  greatly  forward  the  business  in  the  spring,  when  there 
is  always  a  deal  of  other  work  in  hand. 

The  ground  being  laid  up  in  ridges,  it  is  soon  levelled  dowa 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  reception  of  seeds  or 
plants,  oeneficially  improved  in  a  mellow  fertilised  state;  lor 
the  advantage  of  the  respective  crops. 

Sowing  Carrot  Seed, 

Dig  a  warm  border  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month, 
and  sow  in  it  some  carrot  seed,  to  have  a  chance  of  obtuning 
a  few  early  young  carrots  in  the  spring. 

But  sow  only  a  small  spot,  at  this  time,  for  there  is  not 
much  dependence  in  having  great  success  ;  but  slill  it  is  pro* 
per  to  make  a  trial  of  a  little  seed  i  and  if  the  winter  proves 
any  thing  mild,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  having  some  early 
success  in  spring  or  beginning  of  summer. 

Onions, 

Take  care  now  of  the  young  winter  onions ;  where  weeds 
appear,  let  them  be  picked  out  with  care. 

Let  this  be  done  m  due  time  before  the  weeils  spread,  as 
they  would  now  soon  greatly  prejudice  these  small  young 
plants,  especially  chickweed,  and  other  creeping  weeds,  which 
often  prevail  at  this  season,  and  soon  spread  over  the  surface. 

In  the  forwardest  first-sown  crops  of  the  above  plants,  the 
young  onions  will  be  of  some  advanced  growth,  and  may  this 
out  soma  moderately  for  use  in  salads,  &a    especially  the 
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Welch  onions :  leavings  however^  a  plentiful  supply  to  stludd 
the  winter  for  early  spring  service. 

Dried  old  onions,  housed  for  winter^  should  be  occasionally 
turned  orer^  and  pick  out  all  that  discover  any  tendency  to  a 
decayed  state. 

Hot-beds  to  raise  Asparagus, 

Now  is  a  proper  time  to  begin  to  make  hot^beds  to  force 
asparagus^  if  not  done  last  month  ;  the  method  of  making  and 
managing  these  beds  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  in  February  and  December, 

Many  of  the  kitchen -gardeners  about  London  begin  to  make 
asparagus  hot-beds  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September, 
or  ear^  in  October,  in  order  to  have  asparagus  fit  to  gather 
by  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  which  mostly  happens  the  second  week 
in  November. 

But  if  a  hot-bed  of  asparagus  was  begun  at  the  above  time, 
or  last  month,  another  should  be  made  in  the  middle  of  this 
month  to  furnish  a  successional  supply. 


f^^^-^^^  ^^  .•^^^^^■^  ^^^^^^^^■^^^^^■^^^^< 
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Pruning  and  nailing  Vines. 

Vines,  both  against  walls  and  in  vineyards,  being  now  desolat- 
ed, or  he  leaves  fallen,  may  have  the  general  winter  pruning 
and  nailing,  &c.  5  or  at  least  that  business  may  be  commenced 
any  time  this  month,  and  consists  now  of  a  general  regulation 
both  among  the  young  and  old  wood. 

In  pruning  vines,  you  must  observe  to  leave  on  the  general 
branches,  in  every  part,  a  proper  supply  of  the  last  summer's 
shoots  below  and  above,  both  in  laterals  and  terminals  as 
principal  bearers  to  produce  the  fruit  the  next  year  ;  and  let 
all  the  irregular,  and  superabundant  shoots  that  are  not  want- 
ed, be  cut  out  close  ;  cutting  out  also  some  part  of  the  former 
years*  bearers,  on  particular  different  occasions,  such  as  either 
where  over  abundantly  close,  or  too  much  advanced  in  length 
IQ  their  respective  places,  &c.  pruning  them  less  or  more  down. 
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either  to  some  eligible  lateral  ahoot  to  remain  for  a  terndnal  or 
leader  thereto^  as  every  branchy  whether  remainiog  entire  or 
•bortened^  should  hare  a  young  shoot  for  a  terminal^  or  occa- 
iioDally  some  parts  where  too  crowded^  or  improper^  cut  quite 
out  or  pmned  as  above,  as  it  may  seem  expedient ;  and  like- 
wise casual,  long  advanced,  naked  old  wood,  unfurnished  with 
yoong,  should  be  pruned  similarly, — in  order,  in  the  whole, 
to  give  proper  room  for  training  the  more  eligible  branches 
and  general  supply  of  bearing  shoots,  &c. 

For  the  last  summer*8  shoots,  which  are  now  left,  will,  in 
the  spring,  produce  from  every  eye  or  bud  a  young  shoot,  and 
on  these  young  shoots  the  grapes  are  produced  the  same  sum- 
mer; for  vines  seldom  produce  immediate  bearing  shoots  from 
any  but  one-year-old  wood. 

Therefore  the  main  article  to  oe  observed  now  is,  to  retaio 
on  the  general  main  branches  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  last 
summer's  shoots  in  every  part,  lateral  and  terminal,  as  before 
intimated,  regularly  from  bottom  to  top,  at  proper  orderly 
distances,  both  sideways,  and  in  progressive  order  from  the 
bottom  upward,  retaining  the  strongest  and  best  situated  shoots, 
with  the  shortest  joints,  cutting  out  the  superabundancy,  with 
part  of  the  old  wood,  as  above  said,  leaving  a  plentiful  supply 
for  regular  training  to  the  wall,  &c.  six  or  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  distance,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots 
and  degree  of  wall- room  ;  and  as  you  proceed,  let  each  re- 
maining shoot  be  shortened  according  to  ifs  strength. 

The  general  rule  is  to  shorten  the  shoots  to  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  eyes  or  joints  in  length,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
different  shoots  ',  and  never  leave  the  strongest  shoots  more 
than  five  or  six  eyes  or  joints,  except  on  particular  occasions,, 
in  any  considerable  vacant  space  of  walling;  for  when  the 
general  shoots  are  left  longer,  they  fill  the  vines  crowdedly  in 
the  ensuing  summer  with  a  superabundancy  of  unnecessary  and 
useless  shoots,  and  the  fruit  would  be  smaller  in  proportion ; 
but  being  cut  as  above,  this  will  produce  each  three,  four,  or 
five  fruitful  shoots  next  summer,  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
bunches  of  grapes  upon  each  shoot,  which  grow  lariser  and 
ripen  sooner  more  effectually. 

In  shortening  the  shoots,  mind  'jo  cm  them  about  half  an 
inch  above  an  eye,  and  make  the  cut  sloping  behind  it. 

Take  care  to  prone  in  such  a  manner  as  that  there  may 
always  be  a  succession  of  young  branches,  advancing  from 
towards  the  bottom  parts,  middle,  &c.  in  some  regular  pro- 
gression upward,  both  to  have  every  part  properly   furnished 
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with  bearers,  and  a  sufficiency  always  ready  to  supply  the 
jdaces  of  the  old  naked  wood,  as  it  becomes  unserviceable,  being 
toch  old  branches  as  are  very  long  advanced,  not  furnished  with 
bearing  wood,  and  should  be  cut  out  occasionally  where  there 
is  younger  fruitful  branches  furnishing  good  shoots  properly 
situated  to  come  in  to  supply  their  place. 

When  you  have  finished  pruning,  let  the  branches  be  nailed 
up  neatly,  observing  to  lay  them  in  straight  and  regularly,  six 
or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance,  agreeably  to  the  inti- 
mations above. 

If  you  have  left  too  many  branches  when  you  pruned,  let  thai 
be  remedied  in  nailing,  by  cutting  out  the  superabundant  wood 
in  a  regular  manner. 

Prune  Apricot  and  Peach  Trees,  Sfc 

Prune  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees  :  and  this  may  be 
done  any  time  in  the  month. 

In  pruning  these  trees,  you  are  to  observe  the  same  method 
as  mentioned  in  October,  &c  ;  the  last  summer's  shoots  having 
been  trained  in  abundantly  in  summer,  the  most  irregular  and 
overabundant  of  them  are  now  to  be  pruned  out,  and  a  due 
supply  of  the  best  placed  and  most  promising  moderately  strong 
shoots  are  to  be  preserved  in  every  part  at  proper  distances,  in 
regular  gradations  from  the  bottom  upward  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  branches  -,  for  these  trees  produce  their  fruit  principally 
upon  the  last  year*s  shoots. 

But  as  this  in  general  winter  pruning  a  regulation  both  in 
the  old  and  young  wood  is  necessary,  give  proper  attention 
accordingly  :  -  as  for  instance,  casual  old  naked  branches,  of 
such  as  are  of  some  considerable  extension,  and  not  well  fur* 
nished  with  proper  young  wood,  should  be  either  entirely  cat 
out  or  shortened  to  some  convenient  branch  that  supports  such 
shoots,  cutting  them  off  close,  leaving  no  stump  ;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally requisite  that  some  of  the  most  unserviceable,  old  unfruit- 
ful wood,  and  part  of  the  preceding  year's  bearers,  should  be 
cut  out  in  the  different  parts  more  or  less,  as  it  shall  seem  ex- 
pedient, in  order  thereby  to  make  room  for  the  requisite  supply 
of  the  last  summer's  shoots,  which  now,  in  a  proper  selection 
of  the  best,  should  be  left  every  way  at  moderate  distances 
below  and  above,  both  in  laterals  and  terminals,  to  bear  fruit 
next  summer ;  and  all  the  improper,  irregular,  and  superabun- 
dant, must  be  cut  away  quite  close,  leaving  no  spurs,  except 
it  appears  necessary  in  particular  parts  to  furnish  future 
yood. 
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The  young  shoots  which  are  now  left  must  at  the  same  time* 
•s  you  proceed  id  the  pruning^  be  mostly  shortened  more  or 
less^  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  strength  of  the 
different  shoots  ;  which  is  done  in  order  both  to  preserve  some 
regularity  in  general,  and  to  strengthen  particular  shoots  of 
weakly  growth,  or  reduce  others  of  too  considerable  extension, 
and  in  the  whole  to  promote  tlieir  producing  a  more  effectual 
supply  of  new  shoots  in  the  proper  places  next  year,  to  bear 
fruit  the  year  following ;  but  for  some  further  principal  parti- 
culars of  performing  this  general  prnning  of  these  trees,  and 
shortening  the  shoots,  &c.  see  the  Fruit  Garden  of  January 
and  October. 

Likewise  observe,  that  as  soon  as  a  tree  is  pruned,  it  will 
be  the  best  method  to  nail  that  before  you  prune  another  :  and 
in  which,  let  the  general  branches  and  shoots  be  trained  in 
horizontally  straight  and  close  to  the  wall  at  regular  distances, 
about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  a  parallel  order ; 
and  as  equally  as  possible  to  both  sides  of  the  tree,  both  in 
■vmber  and  position. 

^Umi  Wall  Treck 

Now  may  transplant  for  the  walls,  where  wanced,  peacb* 
nectarine,  and  apricot-trees ;  also  plums  and  cherries,  &c. ; 
allotting  the  three  former  principally  the  best  south  walls ;  and 
let  some  of  the  two  latter  have  also  a  south  aspect  3  and  may 
likewise  plant  some  of  all  the  sorts  in  west  and  east  exposures. 

Let  the  borders  where  these  trees  are  to  be  planted  be  pre- 
pared in  a  proper  manner. 

Where  an  entire  new  plantation  ls  to  be  made^  let  the  bor- 
ders be  trenched  one  or  two  spades  deep,  according  to  the 
depth  of  good  soil ;  or  where  that  is  very  shallow,  some  of  the 
bottom  should  be  removed^  and  a  proportional  supply  of  good 
fresh  earth  added  ;  or  where  the  general  soil  of  the  border  is 
of  a  very  light  unsubstantial  nature  it  would  be  of  much  advan- 
tage to  give  an  addition  of  good  fresh  earth,  or  mellow  surface 
loam,  with  a  quantity  of  very  rotten  dung. 

But  where  only  some  trees  are  wanted  iu  different  places, 
need  only  prepare  and  improve,  where  needful,  the  part  of  the 
border  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  adding  rotten  dung  and  a 
wheelbarrow- full  or  two  of  good  loam,  or  other  fresh  earth. 

But  generally  in  the  common  cultivated,  fertile  mellow  soil 
of  a  garden,  it  will  not  be  particularly  needful  to  give  any  pre- 
sent assistance  of  additional  substances  of  fresh  earth,  &c.  only 
to  dig  or  trench  the  borders  s  or  if  only  some  trees  are  wanted 
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in  different  parts^  more  or  less^  may  at  present  either  only  dig 
each  place  a  proper  width  and  depths  or  only  open  a  circular 
apertiire  or  hole,  in  which  to  plant  each  tree. 

The  trees  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  at  least  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet  from  one  another^  with  the  stem  of  each  tree 
about  three  inches  from  the  wall,  and  inclining  thereto  with  the 
head. 

In  planting  against  high  Walls,  may  plant  half  or  full  stand- 
ard wall-trees,  between  the  common  dwarf  trees,  that  while  the 
latter  advance  below>  the  former  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall. 

Prune  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  Trees,  on   Walls  and 

Espaliers. 

Prune  plum,  apple,  and  pears,  both  against  walls  and  in 
espaliers  3  this  operation  may  be  performed  on  these  trees  any 
time  this  month. 

In  pruning  the  plum,  apple,  and  pear-trees  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  observe  that  as  the  same  bearers  remain  many  years 
of  a  fruitful  state^  let  only  any  casual  unfruitful  wood  thereof, 
or  any  very  irregular  or  crowded  branches  and  decayed  parts, 
be  cut  out,  together  with  all  the  superfluous  and  ill-placed 
young  shoots  of  last  summer. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  both  in  young  trees  under  training, 
and  in  full-grown  trees,  that  where  a  supply  of  new  wood  Is 
wanting  in  any  part,  some  of  the  best  situated  shoots  of  the 
last  summer's  growth  must  now  be  left  in  every  such  place; 
and  generally  a  leading  one  to  each  main  branch,  where  room 
to  train  them  within  the  proper  limits ;  or  where  any  branches 
are  advanced  considerably  longer  than  all  the  others  of  the 
general  expansion,  or  other  very  irregular,  or  any  of  ill- formed 
growth,  they  may  be  less  or  more  shortened  to  some  eligible 
lower  branch,  or  well  placed  lateral  shoot,  to  remain  for  a  ter- 
minal leader ;  which,  and  all  other  shoots  now  occasionally 
retained  to  train  for  bearers,  must  not  in  these  trees  be  com- 
monly shortened,  but  each  laid  in  entire ;  and,  aecordinjor  as 
they  advance  in  length,  must  still  be  trained  to  the  waH  or 
espalier,  without  being  reduced  in  their  length  in  any  future 
pruning,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  where  there  is  room  to 
extend  them ;  but  where  confined  for  extent  of  walling,  &c. 
some  occasional  shortened  in  the  extreme  parts  will  be  un- 
avoidable, and  must  be  done  discretionally. 

For  the  shoots  which  are  now  laid  in  at  full  length,  and  not 
hereafter  shortened,  will  in  the  second  or  third  year  after  begin 
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to  prodocs  some  thick  short  shoots  or  natural  spars,  about  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  or  but  little  more  ;  and  upon  these 
shoots  or  natoral  spurs,  and  ^n  no  other,  the  fruit  of  these  trees 
are  alirays  produced. 

Bot,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  shoots  and  branches  of  these 
trees,  trained  on  walls  and  espaliers,  to  be  generally  shortened 
or  topped  in  the  course  of  pruning*  as  is  often  ignorantly  prac- 
tised, they  would  in  that  case  produce  but  few  such  shoots  or 
spurs  as  above  for  fruit ;  but  instead  of  that,  would,  in  the 
places  where  the  spurs  or  blossom-buds  would  otherwise  appear 
send  out  numbers  of  strong  wood  shoots ;  and  the  trees  would 
be  continually  crowded  with  useless  wood,  and  would  never 
bear  in  any  tolerable  perfection,  as  in  the  other  method ; 
therefore  generally  still  continue  the  shoots  or  branches,  as  they 
advance  in  length,  trained  to  the  wall  or  espalier,  entire,  as  far 
as  room  admits  :  which  is  the  most  certain  process,  whereby 
both  to  preserve  proper  regularity,  and  to  form  plentiful 
bearers. 

But  in  the  coarse  of  this  general  pruning  the  above  trees,  in 
the  wall  and  espalier  order,  should  examioe  the  general  expan- 
'Sion  of  wood  with  proper  attention  ;  and,  in  which,  if  any 
branches  appear  very  irregular,  or  if  ill- formed  or  any  .disor- 
derly growth,  prune  them  accordingly  to  regularity,  conforma* 
ble  to  the  foregoing  intimations  -,  or  any  too  crowdedly  close, 
cat  out  the  most  irregular ;  and  if  any  discover  a  declining  or 
naked  state,  unfurnished  with  good  bearing  fruit-spurs,  or  of 
any  very  unfruitful  nature,  prune  them  as  above  ;  being,  how- 
ever, most  careful  in  the  whole  to  retain  the  general  regular 
expansion  of  proper  branches  and  occasional  supply  of  young 
wood  in  regular  order  sufficiently  abundant,  to  train  about  three 
or  four  to  nve  or  six  inches  distance  ;  and  all  such  of  the  last 
summer's  shoots,  which  are  not  now  wanted  for  a  supply  of 
wood,  must  be  cut  away  quite  close,  leaving  no  spurs  but  what 
are  naturally  produced. — See  January  and  February, 

As  soon  as  one  tree  is  pruned,  let  the  branches  be  immedi- 
ately nailed  to  the  wall,  and  tied  or  nailed  to  the  espalier ; 
arranging  them  horizontally,  as  equally  as  possible  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  trained  straight  and  close  at  regular  dis* 
tances. 

Prune  Cherry'trees  on  Walls,  Sfc. 

Cherry-trees  on  walls  and  espaliers  may  also  be  pruned  now 
any  time  this  month. 

In  pruning  the  wall  cherries  nearly  the  same  method  b  to 
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be  practised  as  proposed  above  in  pruning  plams,  &c.  for  as 
the  same  bearers  continue  fruitful  many  years,  principally  upon 
short  natural  spurs^  arising  on  the  two,  three^and  many  years* 
old  branches,  the  said  branches  must  therefore  be  retained 
accordingly ;  and  let  only  any  casual  worn-out  or  unfruitful 
vood,  as  support  but  little  or  no  bearing  fruit- spars,  be  occasi- 
onally cut  out ;  also  prune  to  order  any  ver.y  irregular  branches, 
or  of  bad  growth,  or  any  too  crowdedly  abundant  pruned 
thinningly.  that  there  may  be  room  to  train  the  general  expan- 
sion of  full  bearing  branches  and  occasional  supplies  of  young 
wood,  in  a  free  and  regular  manner  to  the  wall. 

Likewise  observe,  both  in  young  and  full-grown  trees^  that 
where  a  supply  of  new  wood  is  wanting  in  any  part,  leave  foi 
that  purpose,  in  the  proper  places,  some  of  the  strongest  of  th« 
la^  year's  shoots  :  also  retain  occasional  good  well-placed 
shoots  in  different  most  vacant  parts,  betwee*^  the  older  branches, 
where  they  may  appear  the  most  necessary  'o  train  in  for  ad- . 
vancing  by  degrees  to  a  bearing  state,  ready  to  supply  any 
future  occasion  5  and  such  of  these  shoots  as  are  not  wanted 
for  the  above  purposes  must  now  be  cut  away  quite  close, 
leaving  no  stamps,  and  the  retained  shoots  and  the  branches 
in  general  of  these  trees  must  also  be  trained  in  without  being 
shortened. 

For  cherry-trees  also  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon 
short  robust  spurs  ;  and  the  branches  or  shoots  will  begin  to 
produce  some  of  them  in  the  second  year,  provided  they  are 
liot  shortened. 

The  general  branches  and  occasional  supply  of  young  wood, 
in  wall- cherries,  should  be  continued  about  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  distance. 

But  in  pruning  morella  cherry-trees  in  particular,  always 
take  care  to  leave  every  year  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  last 
summer's  shoots  ;  and  these  should  be  left  in  every  part  of  the 
tree,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  ;  for  this  kind  of 
cherry-tree  in  particular  produces  its  fruit  abundantly  upon  last 
summer's  shoots,  as  well  as  upon  small  spurs  on  the  two  and 
three  years*  branches. 

According  as  the  different  trees  are  pruned,  let  them  be  regu- 
^rly  nailed  to  the  wall,  tree  and  tree,  training  the  branches 
Horizontally  equally  to  both  sides,  three  or  four  to  five  or  six 
pches  asunder. 

Plant  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
Plant  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  for  espaliers  and 
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walls,  where  they  are  wanting  ;  and  this  may  be  done  any  tims 
lo  the  month,  when  the  weather  is  open. 

By  phinting  and  training  these  trees  in  espaliers,  and  agsunst 
walls,  their  frait  is  greatly  improved  in  size,  beauty,  and  flavorj 
though  apples  are  rarely  indulged  with  a  wail,  but  all  the  others 
are  planted  as  wall  and  espalier- trees,  as  well  as  for  standards  j 
DOwever,  it  wonld  also  be  eligible  to  have  some  choice  eating 
apples,  soch  as  golden  pippins,  &c.  planted  against  a  warm 
wall,  to  obtain  earlier  fruit  and  of  improved  flavor. 

Where  the  above  trees  are  to  be  planted  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  do  not  forget  to  allow  them  proper  room ;  for  this 
has  been  often  forgot  in  making  new  plantations  -,  and  we  very 
often  see  them  planted  to  close  together,  as  by  the  time  the 
trees  begin  to  bear  tolerably,  they  have  met,  and  encumbered 
#ne  another. 

The  proper  distance  for  seneral  planting  is  this  :  let  the 
trees  which  are  to  be  planted  against  walls  or  espaliers  be  set 
at  least  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  distant,  but  eighteen  or  twenty 
would  be  eligible  for  apples  and  pears  ;  especially  such  as  are 
grafted  or  budded  upon  free  stocks,  pears  particularly,  twenty 
feet  at  least  will  be  an  eligible  distance  in  walls  and  espa- 
liers, &c. 

And  plum  and  cherry-trees  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should  be 
planted  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  distance,  or  not  more  tha» 
eighteen. 

Let  the  border  for  the  wall  and  espalier  trees,  if  for  a  full  or 
general  plantation,  be  digged  or  trenched  two  spades  deep,  oi 
one  full  spade  at  least  ^  or,  previously,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor, 
apply  some  rotten  dung,  and  dig  in  a  good  spade  deep  -,  or 
where  only  some  occasional  trees  are  wanted,  or  that  the  ground 
is  in  proper  cultivation,  may  only  at  the  present  time  prepare 
the  place  for  each  tree,  or  dig  the  holes  for  their  reception  in 
planting ;  but  where  the  earth  of  the  border  is  not  naturally 
good,  some  fresh  surface-loam,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  other 
good  earth  applied,  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  first 
growth  of  the  young  trees  intended  for  planting ;  or  if  only  for 
the  present,  two  or  three  wheelbarrows-full  to  the  place  for 
each  tree ;  preferring  that  of  a  loamy  nature,  where  attain* 
able,  a>«  in  which  most  fruit-trees  grow  prosperously. 

Planting  Standard  Fruit'  Trees, 

Standard  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  fruit-trees 
of  all  sorts,  may  also  be  brought  in  and  planted  any  time  this 
month,  in  mild  weather. 
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Where  a  plaDtation  of  full  standard  trees  is  to  be  made,  either 
ID  the  garden,  or  for  an  orchard,  the  trees  should  be  set  at  the 
distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  or  forty  feet :  but  fifty 
leet  is  more  adviseable  for  the  larger  growing  standards  </ 
apples  and  pears,  if  for  a  continued  full  plantation  in  orchards  | 
though  standards  of  small  or  moderate  growth  may  be  planted 
at  half  that  distance. 

In  regard  to  soil,  &c.  for  standard  fruit-trees,  they  do  not 
require  any  particular  sort,  but  will  prosper  in  any  comnkbn 
garden  earth  one  or  two  spades  depth  of  proper  staple,  or  that 
of  a  field,  &c.  of  somewhat  similar  quality,  and  in  any  situations 
where  not  very  low^  or  liable  to  be  immoderately  wet  in 
winter,  &c. 

Or  if,  where  intended  to  plant  an  orchard  of  standards^  the 
ground  is  of  a  bad  quality,  may  improve  the  places  for  each 
tree,  by  addition  of  some  good  earth  and  dung. 

Fig-Ttees. 

Now  go  over  the  fig-trees,  and  pnll  off  all  those  autumnal 
green  fruit  which  are  now  upon  the  branches^  for  they  are 
useless  i  and  if  left  on,  would  injure  the  eyes  of  the  young 
tender  branches  which  are  for  next  year's  beareni. 

At  the  same  time  let  all  the  principal  shoots  be  nailed  up 
close  to  the  wall ;  but  it  would  not  be  adviseable  to  prune  these 
trees  now  ;  it  is  better  to  defer  that  until  February  or  March  ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  nail  up  all  the  best  shoots  to  the  wall 
the  better  to  secure  them  from  the  frost  and  the  power  of  the 
wind. 

It  will  likewise,  in  time  of  very  hard  frost,  be  proper  to 
shelter  some  of  the  best  fig-trees  by  an  occasional  covering  of 
mats,  to  protect  the  young  shoots  which  are  to  bear  fruit  next 
year ;  for  they  being  soft  and  succulent,  are  more  liable  than 
thofte  of  other  fruit-trees  to  suffer  by  severe  frosts 

Prune  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 

Prune  gooseberries  any  tin^e  this  month,  and  you  may  ako 
prune  currants. 

These  shrubs  are  often  neglected  in  the  article  of  pruning  i 
but  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  bestow  a  proper  regular 
pruning  on  these  trees,  he  will  find  the  advantage  of  it  next 
*nmmer,  in  the  largeness  of  the  fruit. 

For  if  these  trees  be  kept  moderately  thin  of  branches  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  all  naked  unfruitful  and  old  worn-out  wood, 
that  casually  occurs,  cut  ont  as  it  becomes  unserviceable,  and 
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young  left  in  its  place,  the  fruit  of  sach  trees  will  be  mucb  larger  ^ 
than  H  bat  is  commoDly  to  be  met  with. 

The  branches  in  general  should  stand  regular  and  clear  of 
one  another^  at  the  distance  of  about  sey"*^ ,  or  at  least  fire  or  six 
inches,  at  their  extremities. 

Suffer  no  suclcers  from  the  roots  to  stand,  to  rnu  up  io  growth 
above,  to  crowd  the  general  bearing  branches  \  but  let  these  in 
general  be  always  cleared  away  every  year ;  continuing  each  ' 
tree  to  a  single  stem. 

For  the  general  method  of  pruning  these  fruit  shrubs  see  last 
month,  January,  February,  &c 

Plant  Gooteberry  and  CurranU  Trees, 

Gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  now  be  planted  any  time 
this  month  ;  and  of  which  should  generally  procure  some  good 
full  headed  plants^  of  proper  growth^  for  immediate  bearers  the 
ensuing  season,  which  may  be  obtained  abundantly  at  all  the 
nurseries ;  and,  in  planting  these  shrubs  in  common  standard 
bushes^  allow  the  same  distance  between  plant  and  plants  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  month,  and  January  and  February. 

As  these  trees  grow  up,  it  would  generally  be  proper  in  the 
standard  bushes  to  train  each  with  a  clean  single  stem  below, 
six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  than  to  let  them  branch 
out  fully  above. 

Likewise  let  all  suckers  be  constantly  taken  up  as  they  rise 
from  the  roots,  for  they  disfigure  the  trees,  and  run  up  and 
crowd  the  general  branches  of  the  head  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit 

Sometimes  gooseberry  and  currant-trees,  having  been  per- 
mitted to  advance  with  several  suckers  immediately  from  the 
root,  of  two  or  three  years*  growth,  or  more,  each  with  a  dis- 
tinct stem  and  head,  which  often  crowd  one  another  exceed- 
ingly, may  now  be  either  wholly  digged  up  and  clipped  or  sepa- 
rated into  single  plants,  or  the  sucker  plants  slipped  off  from 
the  parent  tree,  as  it  remains  in  its  place  ;  and  each  having 
probably  formed  a  largish  head  of  a  bearing  growth,  may   be 

Slanted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  immediate 
earers  next  summer. 
Some  best  sorts  of  currants  should  also  be  planted  against 
walls  of  paling  fences,  &c.  both  to  obtain  earlier  ripe  fruit, 
and  of  improved  growth  -,  and  also  for  late  fruit,  by  planting  on 
north  walk ;  they  should  be  planted  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
asunder,  and  permitted  to  branch  out  quite  from  \Xjq  bottom, 
and  the  branches  trained  to  the  wall,  &c.  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  asunder. 
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Likewise  a  few  of  the  best  early  gooseberries  may  be  planted 
on  a  south  wall  to  prodace  early  green  and  ripe  frait. 

Prune  and  Plant  Raspberries, 

Prune  raspberries  :  this  is  still  a  proper  time,  and  do  it  in 
the  manner  directed  in  the  spring  of  last  month,  and  clear 
away  the  cuttings,  then  dig  the  ground  between  the  plants. 

Plantations  of  rupberries  may  still  be  made,  but  let  this  be 
done  as  soon  in  the  month  as  possible. 

These  must  be  planted  in  an  open  spot :  let  the  rows  be 
four  and  a  half,  or  five  feet  distant,  and  allow  three  feet  be- 
tween plant  and  plant  in  the  row.— See  October,  January,  and 
February, 

Drensing  and  planting  Strawberry' Beds. 

Clean  the  strawberry- beds ;  and  where  it  was  not  done 
^t  month,  let  them  have  such  a  dressing  as  there  mentioned. 

Straw  berry- plants,  where  wanting,  may  also  still  be  planted  ; 
but  these  should  be  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
otherwise  they  will  not  succeed  well. 

The  manner  of  planting  these  plants  is  directed  in  October 
and  September,  &c. 

Plant  Filbert- Trees,  Hazel-nut,  and  Berberries. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  filbert- trees,  and  also  those  of 
the  hazel-nut  kind  :  likewise  the  berberry,  for  its  fruit  to 
preserve,  &c. 

All  of  these  trees  will  thrive  in  any  common  soil  and  situa* 
tion  ;  they  are  raised  by  suckers  from  the  root :  and  occasi- 
onally by  layers  of  the  young  branches,  to  continue  the  desirable 
varieties  permanent  in  their  kind  ;  or  by  grafting  in  the  spring ; 
they  being  apt  to  vary  when  raised  from  the  nuts,  &c. 

The  trees  are  trained  principally  in  standards,  and  should  be 
planted  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  between  plant  and  plant  in  the 
row ;  and  if  continued  rows  are  intended,  the  rows  should  be 
fifteen  or  tweny  feet  distant,  and  may  train  them  to  a  single 
stem  of  three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  feet,  and  permitted  to  branch 
out  above  with  full  heads,  according  to  their  natural  order  of 
growth. 

Or  the  filberts  may  also  be  |;^anted  in  the  hedge  order,  ta 
grow  up  full  and  branchy  from  the  bottom  upward,  both  for 
bearing,  and  to  form  a  shady  walk  in  summer ',  planting  them 
either  in  a  single  range,  or  a  row  on  each  side  of  a  walk,  three 
or  four  to  five  feet  apart  in  the  row ;  and  permitted  to  run  up 

2  li 
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in  a  natural  growth,  they  will  bear  ptentifallj  in  an   agreeable 
manner. 

Plant  Walnui'  Treei,  Chemuts,  and  Servicer. 

Now  plant  walnut-trees,  and  it  is  also  a  good  season  to  plant 
cbesnnts.  These  trees  are  more  fit  to  be  planted  in^  parks, 
orchards,  or  other  open  places,  than  in  gardens,  especially  in 
any  considerable  quantity  :  but  the  walnut  is  preferable  for 
its  more  certain  production  in  good  perfection ;  and  is  profitable 
to  plant  in  extensive  premises ;  the  fruit  being  always  ready 
sale  in  the  markets,  &c. ;  they  may  be  planted  in  any  common 
soil  and  situation,  thirty  or  forty  feet  distance. 

Likewise  may  now  plant  the  sorb  or  sweet,  and  common 
service-trees,  in  orchards,  pleasure-grounds,  &c. 

Plant  MuWerry*  Trees,  Medlars,  and  QuinceM. 

Mulberry,  medlar,  and  quince-trees,  may  now  be  safely 
transplanted. 

Note.  The  mulberry-trees  are  most  commonly  planted  and 
trained  for  standards ;  and  principally  the  black  sort  for  the 
general  supply  :  a  few  trees  of  which  are  sufficient  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  family ;  or  may  have  some  of  the  white  sort  for 
variety ;  but  to  have  earlier  and  larger  fruit,  may  also  plant 
some  for  walls  and  espaliers. 

Medlars  may  either  be  planted  for  standards  or  for  espa- 
liers ;  but  by  the  latter,  the  fruit  is  generally  larger. 

Quinces  succeed  very  well  in  standards,  but  are  also  some- 
times planted  in  espaliers,  to  form  variety  among  other  fruit* 
trees  trained  in  that  order. 

General  Planting  of  Fruit'  Trees. 

This  being  now  a  most  eligible  season  for  planting  of  fruit 
trees  in  general,  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  procure 
them  in  the  public  nurseries  in  the  best  state  of  growth,  either 
for  walls,  espaliers,  or  standards,  as  may  be  required ;  choos- 
ing them  with  good  proper  heads,  of  a  free  regular  growth 
according  to  age,  either  of  only  one  year's  advance,  or  prefer- 
ably of  two  or  three  years*  shoot,  or  more,  of  larger  and  fuller 
expansion  ;  or  some  occasionally  of  four,  five,  or  six  years* 
growth,  advanced  to  a  fruiting  state  for  immediate  bearers  the 
ensuing  summer ;  and,  in  all  of  which,  it  would  be  of  impor- 
tance to  have  them  taken  up  with  their  full  spread  of  roots,  all 
jts  entire  as  possible. 

In  preparation  for  planting  the  trees,  let  a  circular  hole   be 
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Opened  for  each^  wide  enoagh  for  the  roots  to  spread  equally 
every  way,  digging  it  oat  a  spade  deep,  and  let  the  bottom  be 
well  loosened. 

Likewise  observe  previous  to  planting,  to  give  occasional 
pruning  where  needful ;  that  is,  cut  off  any  broken  roots,  and 
trim  the  extreme  ends  of  very  long  straggling  roots  in  general, 
for  this  makes  them  more  freely  produce  new  fibres  for  strik- 
ing fresh  root,  and  for  their  future  advantage  in  growth.  Like- 
wise>  in  trees  of  two  or  three  years*  or  more  advanced  growth, 
prune  any  irregular  and  cross-placed  shoots  and  branches  of 
the  head,  and  reduce  within  bounds  any  very  long  stragglers, 
and  regulate  any  very  crowded  wood,  leaving  the  eligible  bran* 
ches  in  regular  order  :  but  observe  in  quite  young  trees  of  only 
one  summer's  shoot  from  the  budding  or  grafting,  to  continue 
them  at  present  with  the  heads  mostly  entire,  till  next  spring. 
— See  March,  also  budding,  grafting,  Sfc. 

And  in  planting  each  tree,  observe,  in  standards,  to  place 
them  upright  in  the  hole ;  but  in  wall-trees  and  espaliers,  should 
generally,  in  placing  the  tree,  make  the  stem  and  head  incline 
in  a  proper  manner  to  the  wall,  &c.  and,  in  the  whole  not 
planted  too  deep,  the  upper  roots  not  more  than  about  three  or 
four  to  five  or  six  ?nches  below  the  general  surface  ;  and  make 
the  roots  spread  regularly :  then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken, 
and  throw  it  in  equally  about  all  the  roots,  shaking  the  tree 
gently,  to  cause  the  earth  to  fall  in  close  among  the  general 
roots  and  fibres ',  and  when  the  hole  is  filled  up,  let  the  surface 
of  the  earth  be  gently  trodden  round  the  tree. 

Prune  Standard  Fruit' Trees. 

Standard  apple  and  pear-trees,  and  all  other  standard  fruit- 
trees,  both  in  gardens  and  orchards,  &c.  may  now  have  any 
necessary  pruning^  to  reform  casual  irregularities,  very  crowd- 
ing branches,  and  to  cut  out  any  decayed  wood  and  worn-out 
bearers. 

But  this  pruning,  in  standards,  is  not  required  every  year  as 
in  wall  and  espalier  trees,  whereby  to  preserve  the  regularity 
of  their  requisite  fan- form  expansion,  being  only  necessary 
occasionally  to  correct  casual  disorder,  &c.  as  above  :  probably 

once  in  several  vears. — See  December, 

« 

For  example,  where  a  branch  runs  in  a  disorderly  rambling 
growth  across  the  others,  it  should  either  be  cut  out,  or  pruned 
down  to  some  lateral  one  of  proper  regularity ;  or  al»o  where 
any  branches  are  too  crowdedly  close,  let  the  most  irregular  be 
cat  out  thinningly  in  an  orderly  manner,  as  likewise  let  any  of 
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a  very  ill-formed  awkward  growth,  long  ruu-away  rambler,  and 
low  straggler,  be  reduced  to  order,  conformably  to  the  general 
expansion,  either  pruned  to  some  regular  latend  branch,  or  cut 
quite  out,  where  very  disorderly;  and  thus,  on  the  whole, 
reducing  the  casual  irregularities,  continue  acompetent,r^nlar, 
open  expansion,  of  the  general  orderly  branches  ^  and  the  trees 
will  thereby  be  preserved  in  a  handsome  growth  and  good  fruit- 
ful state  in  a  superior  degree  of  perfection. 

Likewise,  in  the  above,  cut  out  casual  decayed,  or  declining 
nnfniitful  branches,  and  any  of  a  very  cankery  state,  and  dead 
wood  ;  and,  where  any  are  much  over-run  with  moss,  let  it  now 
be  cleared  off  effectually. 
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THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Clearing  and  Dressing  the  Borders,  Sfc, 

Now  clear  the  borders  and  other  flower  compartments  from 
all  dead  annual  plants,  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots ;  such  as 
African  and  French  mangolds,  lavateras,  China  asters,  and  all 
others  of  the  like  kinds ;  for  these  never  survive  to  flower  again. 
Likewise  cut  down  all  the  dead  stems  or  decayed  flower-stalks 
of  perennial  plants,  and  let  the  borders  be  well  cleared  from 
the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  and  litter. 

After  this  give  the  borders,  &c.,  a  general  cleaning  and  dress- 
ing  ;  let  them  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe  in  a  dry  day,  cutting 
up  all  remaining  weeds  and  loosening  the  general  surface,  and 
then  rake  them  smooth,  or  otherwise  let  them  be  neatly  digged 
and  raked. 

This  destroys  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  renders  the  borders 
clean  and  decent  for  the  winter  season. 

They  will  also  be  clear  and  ready  to  receive  what  other  plants 
you  think  are  wanting,  which  may  now  be  planted,  of  the 
various  hardy  sorts  required,  as  below. 

Planting  Perennial  and  Biennial  Plants, 
Many  sorts  of  perennial  and  biennial  plants  may  still  be 
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planted ;  such  as  the  scarlet-lychnis,  rose-campion,   rocket, 
catchfly,  campanula,  bache!or*8-battons,  and  the  like. 

Likewise  plant,  where  wanted,  sweet-williams,  wall-flowers, 
stock  July  flowers,  carnations,  pinks,  columbines,  Canterbury* 
bells,  tree-prioirose^  Greek-valerian,  and  honesty. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  transplant  perennial  sun-flowe^ 
golden-rod,  perennial  asters,  hollyhocks,  French  honey-suckles, 
monk's  hood,  and  peonies,  Soloraon*s-seal,  and  irises. 

Now  yon  may  likewise  plant  thrift,  London-pride,  gen- 
tianella,  double  daisies,  winter- aconite,  lily  of  the  valley, 
polyanthuses,  auriculas,  and  primroses,  with  many  other  sorts. 

In  planting  the  difierent  sorts,  let  all  the  large  or  tall  growing 
plants  be  placed  more  or  less  inward  in  the  borders  or  clumps, 
and  the  others  of  middling  and  smaller  growth  planted  similarly 
forward,  in  proper  gradation  to  the  lowest  towards  the  front. 

Likewise  observe  to  intermix  the  different  sorts  in  such  a 
manner,  that  there  may  be  an  agi'eeable  variety  and  regular 
succession  of  flowers  in  every  part. 

Any  principal  sorts  of  perennials  and  biennials  may  sxUo 
now  be  planted  in  pots. 

Planting  varunu  kinds  of  Bulbous  Roots, 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  plant  various  hardy  bulbous 
roots,  and  let  it  be  done  in  dry  open  weather,  and  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible,  for  any  general  plantations. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  must 
be  planted  in  rows  six  to  nine  inches  asunder,  and  the  same 
distance,  or  not  less  than  six  inches  between  plant  and  plant 
in  the  row,  and  about  three  inches  deep  ;  and  such  as  are 
designed  for  the  common  flower  borders  may  either  be  deposited 
in  a  continued  row,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  edge, 
or  planted  in  small  patches  or  clumps,  three,  four,  or  Ave  roots 
together. — See  last  month,  and  the  spring  planting. 

Let  these  roots  be  planted  in  such  beds  and  borders  as  lie 
tolerably  dry  all  winter ;  for  if  the  ground  be  too  wet,  many  of 
the  roots  planted  now  would  be  liable  to  rot,  or  much  damaged, 
particularly  the  hyacinths. 

Crocuses  and  snow- drops  of  different  sorts  may  also  now 
be  planted ;  and  it  is  time  all  these  sorts  were  pot  into  the 
ground. 

These  roots  may  be  planted  either  in  small  patches,  or  in 
continued  rows,  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  edge  of  the 
border,  or  the  patches  disposed  in  a  varied  order,  more  or 
less  inward,  as  mentioned  last  month. 
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Do  not  plant  these  roots  deeper  than  two  inches  below  the 
surface. 

Narcissuses  and  jonqoiis,  fritillarias,  crown  imperials, 
gladioles,  bulbous*iris,  star  of  Bethlehem,  martagons^  lilies, 
und  all  other  bulbous  roots  that  are  still  remaining  out  of  the 
ground,  may  now  be  planted,  when  time  and  dry  open  wea- 
ther will  permit. 

Planting  Bidbt  in  Water'glasses  and  in  Pots, 

May  now  plant  some'  bulbous  roots  in  water- glasa«8,  to 
blow  early  in  the  apartments  of  a  dwelling  house,  or  more 
early  in  a  hot-house,  such  as  hyacinths,  dwarf  tulips,  polyan- 
thus-narcissus, &c.  filling  the  glasses  with  clean,  fresh,  soft 
water;  place  one  bulb  in  each  glass,  the  bottom  a  little 
immersed  in  the  water  j  and  place  the  glasses  in  a  warm  light 
room,  or  in  a  green  house,  or  hothouse,  aforesaid. 

Likewise  may  plant  in  pots  of  light  dry  earth  any  of  the 
above,  and  any  other  moderate  growing-  bulbous  roDts,  either 
some  to  flower  in  the  apartments  of  a  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  next  spring,  or  also  to  place  some  in  a  hot-hoose  or 
forcing-house  for  earlier  spring  floweriog.  Observe  in  planting 
these  bulbs  in  pots,  to  insert  them  only  a  little  depth,  or  but 
just  covered  with  the  earth. 

Plant  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones* 

The  ranunculuses  and  anemones  should  also  be  planted  in 
beds  and  borders  of  light  dry  earth,  for  a  wet  soil  would  be 
apt  to  rot  these  roots  \  let  the  beds  be  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
finished  a  little  rounding  with  a  smooth  even  surface. 

Let  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  roots  be  planted  in  beds  for 
the  convenience  of  protecting  them  in  winter,  and  also  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  in  bloom. 

In  planting  these  roots,  let  the  same  distance  and  manner 
be  observed  as  in  last  month. 

But  if  yon  plant  them  in  the  borders,  let  them  most  gene- 
rally be  put  in  small  patches,  four  or  five  roots  in  each,  and 
the  patches  may  be  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet  distant. 

These  roots  should  not  be  planted  more  than  two  inches 
deep. 

Auriculas  in  Pots, 

The  choicest  kinds  of  auricuias  in  pots,  and  the  carnation 
layers  which  were  planted  in  small  poU,  should  now,  if  not 
before  done,  be  placed  in  some  w«rm  situation ;  and  would  be 
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of  material  benefit,  if  they  could  be  occasionally  guarded  from 
excessive  rains,  snow,  and  frost,  when  either  happens. 

The  pots  may  at  this  time  be  placed  or  plunged  close  toge- 
ther, in  a  garden*frame,  if  not  done  last  month  j  and  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable,  let  the  plants  be  defended  by  putting 
on  the  glasses. 

But  where  there  is  no  frame  and  glasses,  the  pots  may  be 
set  close  together,  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  soil  3  or  if  very  light 
dry  earth,  may  plunge  the  pots ;  then,  where  convenient,  may 
place  low  hoop  bends,  &c.  arch-ways  across ;  and  so  cover 
with  mats,  in  bad  weather,  as  above. 

Let  these  plants,  in  dry  open  weather,  be  constantly  un- 
covered,  day  and  night. 

Where  there  are  no  proper  conveniences  of  shelter,  as  above, 
place  the  pots  in  some  warm  border,  &c.  near  a  south  wall ; 
and  the  pots  of  auriculas  in  particular  may,  ocoasionally,  in 
excessive  wet  or  snowy  weather,  be  laid  down  on  one  side, 
•  under  the  wall,  to  preserve  them  more  effectually  from  damage 
by  too  great  moisture ;  and  the  carnations  continued  in  a 
similar  situation,  but  the  pots  not  laid  down,  the  plants  no^ 
being  so  liable  to  injury  from  excessive  wet. 

Seedling  Flowers. 

The  boxes  or  pots  of  seedling  flowers-  should  be  removed  to 
a  warm  situation  the  beginning  of  this  month,  provided  it  was 
not  done  in  October. 

If  these  boxes  or  pots  are  plunged  in  a  dry  warm  border, 
it  will  secure  the  young  bulbs  or  other  plants  the  better  from 
hard  frost ;  and  when  the  weather  proves  very  severe,  it  will 
be  adviseable  to  cover  them  with  long  litter  or  with  mats ; 
or  any  in  beds  may  also  have  similar  occasional  protection* 

Prune  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  dig  the  Shrubbery, 

Prune  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  dig  the  shrub- 
bery ground  between  and  about  the  plants. 

Cut  out  from  these  shrubs,  or  prune,  as  required,  any  very 
long  rambling  and  rude  shoots  of  last  summer's  growth,  also 
disorderly  low  stragglers,  and  reduce  to  order  any  very  irregu- 
lar-growing main  branches  ;  and  cut  out  casual  dead  wood ; 
or  where  the  general  branches  of  any  particular  shrubs  grow 
in  a  very  confused  rambling  irregularity,  should  give  thiem  a 
little  orderly  pruning,  as  may  seem  necessary,  whereby  to  reduce 
the  Lead  to  a  somewhat  regular  form. 

Let  none  of  the  branches  of  two  or  more  shrubs  interfere  or 
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mix  together  $  bot  let  efery  plant  be  kept  single,  which  is  always 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  except  in  such  compartments  where 
it  is  designed  any  shall  form  a  thickety  growth,  and  overspread 
the  ground. 

When  the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  shrubbery  gronnd  be 
then  neatly  digged  one  spade  deep,  and  take  up  all  sucken 
•ent  up  from  the  roots  of  the  shrubs. 

Pianiing  hartfy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 

Planting  may  still  be  continued  in  open  weather  among  all 
the  hardy  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  for  furnishing  the 
shrubbery  compartments. 

Such  as  roses,  honeysuckles  syringas,  lilacs,  and  laburnums, 
hypericums,  euonymus,  dog-woods,  azaleas,  mezereons,  mespi- 
(uses,  &c. ;  and  may  also  plant  bladder-sena,  scorpion -sena, 
althssa-frutex.  and  spiraea- frutex,  double  flowering  cherry,  white 
and  yellow  jasmines,  sumachs,  acasias,  bignonia,  and  Guelder 
rose,  and  all  other  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  i  likewise 
roost  sorts  of  hardy  evergreens,  as  in  October. 

Planting  in  pots  may  also  now  l>e  perf<»rmed  to  any  desireable 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs  of  moderate  growth,  to  place  in 
fore  courts,  or  in  any  principal  compartments  when  in  flower ; 
and  some  to  force  in  hot-houses  for  early  flowering,  sach  as 
roses,  &c. 

Planting  Fm^eit  and  Omamenkd  Treet, 

Forest  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  taken 
op  and  planted  in  all  places  where  reqnired )  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  these  sorts,  both  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  tribe, 
for  which  see  the  Catalogues. 

Let  them  be  digged  up  for  planting  with  their  full  spread  of 
roots,  and  only  trim  broken  or  straggling  parts  thereof ;  prune 
off  strong  shoots  from  the  sides  of  the  stem,  and  any  irregularity 
of  the  head  :  or  in  the  deciduous  kinds  in  particular,  large  and 
spreading  heads  may  be  reduced  moderately,  or  more  or  less 
in  some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stem  and  expansion  of 
the  roots,  carefully  preserving  the  top  leading  shoots  entire. 

Then  let  them  be  planted  in  the  order  explained  in  the 
Pleasure  Garden  for  March  ;  see  also  the  general  method  of 
tree  planting  in  October,  &c. ;  and  as  soon  as  planted,  let  such 
tall  and  fall  headed  trees,  in  exposed  situations,  as  seem  to 
need  support,  have  each  one  or  more  stakes,  and  their  stems 
fastened  thereto,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  impetuous 
winds* 
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7%e  Care  of  new-planted  Trees, 

Take  care  now,  if  frosts  should  set  iq  severe,  to  protect  the 
roots  of  the  choicer  sorts  of  new-planted  shrabs  and  trees,  by 
Jhying  strawy  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  this  is 
more  particularly  to  be  understood  of  the  more  curious  of 
tender  kinds  ;  but  would  also  be  beneficial  to  all  others. 

Likewise  place  stakes  to  secure  tall  new  planted  trees  and 
shrubs  as  stand  in  need  of  support,  especially  those  in  exposed 
situations  ;  and  this  should  not  be  omitted  in  proper  time,  it 
Deing  materially  necessary  ;  because,  while  the  wind  has  pow- 
er to  rock  them  and  disturb  the  roots,  it  retards  their  striking 
fresh  root  firmly,  in  their  emission  of  new  fibres ;  but  being 
secured  with  stakes  they  will  strike  sooner  and  more  effectu- 
ally. 

Therefore  let  a  stout  stake  be  drove  down  to  every  such  new 
/danted  tree  or  shrub  which  the  wind  has  evidently  much  pow- 
er over,  either  by  their  tall  growth  or  large  head,  and  let  the 
orineipai  stem  be  tied  to  the  stake  in  a  neat  and  secure  manner. 

Care  of  Plants  in  Pots. 

Plants  in  pots,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds,  should 
aow,  if  not  done,  be  removed  to  a  warm  dry  situation  for  the 
winter,  when  some  may  be  plunged  in  the  ground,  the  better 
to  guard  the  roots  from  frost ;  and  others  of  a  more  tender 
nature  placed  in  frames,  &c.  to  have  occasional  covering  in  the 
•evere  weather. 

Grass-  Walks  and  Lawns, 

Where  any  principal  grass  compartment  was  omitted  having 
a  final  close  mowing  last  month,  it  should  now  be  done,  cut- 
ting as  close  and  even  as  possible. 

The  principal  grass«lawns,  &c.  which  are  kept  in  a  dose 
even  bottom,  should,  in  open  dry  weather,  be  occasionally  poled 
and  rolled,  both  to  scatter  and  dear  up  the  worm-cast  earth  on 
ihe  surface,  where  considerably  abounding  ',  and  to  preserve  a 
^rm  close  sward  ;  using,  for  the  occasion  of  polling,  a  long, 
taper,  pliable  pole,  in  a  dry  day,  sweeping  it  close  along  the 
iprass  surface,  in  order  to  break  and  scatter  the  worm  casta 
ibout ;  and  the  grass  should  afterwards,  when  moderately  dr>-, 
le  rolled  with  a  wooden  or  some  other  roHer }  which  will  ren- 
der the  surface  firm,  smooth,  and  dean,  for  the  scattered 
worm-casts  will  all  stick  to  the  roller. 

Now  also  let  the  grass  be  thoroughly  deared  everv  whert 
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from  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees  ',  and  as  these  are  now  mostly 
all  down,  let  them  be  cleared  away  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
lawns,  plats,  and  walks,  before  they  rot  in  heaps,  which  would 
greatly  deUce  the  grass  surface. 

Gravel'  Walks. 

Gravel-walks  should  still  be  kept  in  some  decently  neat 
order  ;  well  cleared  from  weeds  5  occasionally  swept  and  roi» 
led ;  and  let  moss  be  destroyed  as  well  as  possible ;  for  now  it 
will,  in  some  moist  or  shady  walks,  spread  apace,  this  being 
the  time  of  its  growth. 

A  general  roUmg  to  gravel  walks,  occasionally,  in  dry  open 
weather,  is  still  necessary  at  this  season,  once  a  week  or  fort- 
night, whereby  to  preserve  the  surface  close,  firm,  and  even  : 
and  contiibutes,  in  some  degree,  to  the  prevention  of  moss 
spreading  in  such  walks  where  it  is  apt  to  abound. 

Some  people  break  up  their  gravel- walks  at  this  season, 
and  throw  Che  gravel  up  in  ridges,  to  lie  in  that  form  all  win- 
ter, intendingly  for  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  &c.  but  is  not 
considerably  effectual,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  think  it  has  not  on- 
ly a  disagreeable  appearance  in  general,  but  the  practice  also 
renders  Uie  walks  unserviceable  at  a  time  when  a  foot  can 
hardly  be  set  with  pleasure  in  any  other  part  of  the  gar- 
den.— See  March  and  April.  ^ 

Digging  the  Shrubberies,  and  preparing  for  Planting. 

Forward  now,  in  open  weather,  all  necessary  digging  in  the 
different  shrubbery  compartments. 

Let  this  be  done  in  partienlar  among  the  shrubs  of  every  kind 
that  stand  distant,  or  not  in  a  thickety  growth  to  cover  the 
ground  :  for,  by  di^ng  between  the  shrubs,  it  more  effectu- 
ally destroys  all  remaining  weeds,  encourages  the  plants,  and 
the  ground  will  lie  clean,  and  appear  neat  all  winter. 

This  is  also  a  most  proper  time  to  forward  the  preparation 
of  ground  intended  for  any  new  plantation  of  shrubs,  && 
either  in  the  present  season  or  following  spring. 

Box  and  Thrift. 

Box  and  thrift  for  edgings  to  beds  or  borders  may  still  oe 
planted,  where  wanting. 

Now  also  is  a  good  time  to  mend  box  and  thrift-edgings, 
where  there  are  any  gaps  or  uneven  places  1  or  also  to  take 
up,  slip«  and  re-plant  large  old  edgings.  -S»e  October 
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Transplant  Suckers  for  Propagation, 

Take  up  suckers  of  roses  and  lilacs,  and  of  various  other 
shrubs,   to  plant   for  propagating  the  respective  sorts  j  plan 
them  in  nursery  rows,  where  they  will  make  proper  plants  in 
one  or  two  year's  time^  and  may  then  be  transplanted  into  the 
clumps  OT  borders. 

Care  of  Beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  Sfc, 

Take  care  now  of  the  beds  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  ranunculuses,  and  anemone  roots ;  and,  where  accommo- 
dated with  proper  conveniences,  it  would  be  adviteabie  to  give 
occasional  covering  in  bad  weather. 

The  most  curious  sorts  of  these  roots  newly  planted,  in  sepa- 
rate beds  by  themselves,  might  be  very  serviceably  protected 
occasionally,  by  a  low  awning  of  hoop-arches  and  mats,  or 
other  covering,  intimated  in  December,  which  would  defend 
them  in  some  beneficial  degree,  in  time  of  excessive  frost,  8cc, 
in  preventing  its  access  so  fully  to  affect  the  new  planted 
roots  so  materially  as  if  wholly  open  to  the  inclement  weather. 

Preparing  Composts  for  Flowers. 

Begin  now,  where  not  done  before,  to  break  up  and  tuiv 
the  heaps  of  compost  designed  for  flower-beds  and  pots,  &c. 
let  the  clods  be  well  broken,  and  all  the  parts  properly  mixed. 

Likewise  provide  materials  for  making  composts,  consisting 
of  good,  mellow,  light  earth,  light  top-spit  loam,  and  rotten 
dung,  blending  the  whole  together  in  a  heap  or  ridge  in  a  place 
open  to  the  sun  and  free  air,  to  have  all  possible  benefit 
thereof. 

Planting  and  clipping  Hedges, 

Hedge-planting  may  still  be  performed  in  most  <A  the  dec»^ 
duous  kinds,  as  hawthorn,  elm,  beech,  hornbeam,  privet,  &c., 
^nd  any  hedges  of  these  sorts^  omitted  clipping  before,  may 
now  be  done. 
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THE  NURSERY. 


In  the  be^umiDg  or  tome  time  in  this  month,  finish  all  the 
prindpal  nortcry- transplanting  that  is  to  be  done  before  spring, 
both  in  the  fall  groond,  and  in  poU  }  but  particularly  the  more 
tender  and  curions  plants  j  though  the  more  hardy  sorts  of  trees 
mud  shrubs  may  be  transplanted  any  time  in  this  and  next 
month  in  open  weather. 

Preparati(m$for  New  Plantations. 

Continue  to  dig  and  trench  the  ground  where  any  new 
nursery- plantations  are  to  be  made,  in  this  and  next  month, 
and  in  February  or  March,  and  the  ground  will  be  finely  mellow* 
^d  by  that  time« 


Where  dung  is  wantea  in  any  exhausted  part  of  the  nursery, 
where  new  plantations  of  young  nursery  trees  are  intended, 
take  advantage  of  dry  days,  or  frosty  weather,  and  wheel  it  bd 
accordingly  on  the  respective  places,  spreading  it  equally  over 
the  surface  two  or  three  inches  thick,  or  more,  and  then  trench- 
ed in  regularly  one  spade  deep ;  which  will  prove  materially 
beneficial  to  the  future  young  plantation. 

Digging  between  Nursery  Rows. 

Forward  the  digging  between  the  rows  of  all  such  young  trees 
and  shrubs  as  are  not  for  transplanting  the  same  year  ;  it  will 
more  effectually  destroy  all  Hurface  weeds,  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  and  the  compartments  will  remain  clean  and  agreeably 
neat  and  decent  during  the  winter  and  following  spring. 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Pruning  may  now  be  performed  in  decidnoos  trees  and  shrubs 
where  necessary }  such  as  trimming  up  the  stems  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees,  &c. ;  and  to  prune  any  rampant  out-growing 
shoots  of  the  head  ;  likewise  to  give  occasional  similar  pruning 
to  flowering  shrubs. 
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T%e  Care  of  new-planted  Treei. 

Gire  occasional  support  to  tall  new- planted  trees,  that  are 
n  exposed  sitnations,  let  them  be  staked  and  tied  np  to 
tecare  them  from  being  blown  on  one  side  by  violent  winds. 

Likewise  give  attention  in  proper  time  to  protect  from 
frost  the  roots  of  the  more  tender  and  choicer  kinds  of  small 
new- planted  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  full  ground,  both  of  ever- 
greens and  others. 

P'or  the  protection  of  these  kinds,  let  some  dry  mulch,  or 
short  littery  dung,  be  laid  a  good  thickness  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  between  the  plants,  which  will  hinder  the  frost  from 
entering  to  their  roots  so  fully  as  if  wholly  exposed. 

Protecting  Seedling  and  other  Plants, 

The  young  tenderish  seedling  exotic  plants  in  beds  should 
now  be  sheltered  in  sharp  frosty  weather  ;  this  may  be  done 
by  an  awning  of  some  low  hoop- bent  arches  placed  across  the 
beds  ;  and  when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  cover  over  with  some 
good  thick  mats,  &c. 

Or,  in  severe  weather,  you  may  lay  some  light  substance, 
^uch  as  fern,  or  pea-straw,  about  their  stems  and  their  top% 
jbserving  to  take  this  away  as  soon  as  the  frost  breaks. 

Let  all  plants  in  pots  be  also  very  well  secured  from 
frost. 

To  protect  the  roots  more  effectually  of  all  kinds  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants  in  pots,  which  remain  in  the  open  air,  it 
would  now  be  proper  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  dry 
warm  lying  spot  of  ground. 

But  the  more  curious  and  tenderer  kinds  of  young  ever- 
greens, and  other  tender  plants  in  pots,  should  now  be  gene- 
rally removed  into  some  place  of  occasional  shelter  for  the  win- 
ter }  either  in  frames  to  be  protected  from  frost  with  glasses 
and  other  covering  in  very  severe  weather,  or  under  some 
awning  to  bi^  defended  with  garden-mats,  kc.  on  similar  oc- 
cnuoot* 
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THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


General  Care  of  Green^Hoitse  Plants 

Continue  carefiil  attention  to  vour  green-honse  plants  in  ^- 
neral,  Xkow  all  hontied  for  the  winter  |  they  will  require  admit* 
dont  of  fresh  air  every  mild  day  $  occasional  gentle  watering, 
and  protection  from  frost  and  other  inclement  weather. 

When  the  weather  is  temperately  mild  and  calm  let  some  of 
the  lights  or  glass-sashes  be  opened  moderately  every  day^  abont 
nine  or  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning,  to  admit  fresh  air  3  observ- 
ing to  open  them  sooner  or  later,  and  less  or  more,  aocording 
to  the  temperature  of  the  day,  whether  cloudy  or  sunny ; 
for  they  must  be  allowed  a  plentiful  supply  of  free  air  diuly^  at 
all  favorable  opportunities  in  moderate  weather  ;  being  careful 
to  shut  the  windows  close  in  due  time  in  the  afternoon  or  to- 
wards the  evening,  about  three  or  four  o'clock^  or  sooner,  if 
the  air  changes  very  cold,  or  a  sharp  cutting  wind ;  and  in 
which  it  will  not  be  proper  to  open  at  all;  and  never  admi^ 
air  in  very  foggy  or  raw  cold  damp  weather. 

If  frost  should  happen  and  continue  in  the  day,  do  not  admit 
air^  unless  a  warm  sun  and  calm  weather,  and  the  frost  bat  mo* 
derate,  when  you  may  open  a  little  occasionally  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  $  but  if  frosty  and  cloudy^  keep 
all  close  \  and  if  a  very  rigorous  frost,  make  moderate  £res,  as 
directed  in  December  and  January. 

Watering  to  these  exotics  of  this  department  will  still  be  re- 
quired occasionally  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  principally  in 
mild  temperate  weather,  and  preferably  in  the  forenoon  of  a 
sunny  day  \  having  particular  attention  to  give  it  only  where 
yon  shall  see  necessary,  and  always  with  some  cautious  moder- 
ation, so  as  never  to  over-water  at  this  season,  nor  any  time 
during  the  winter. 

Where  the  leaves  of  oranges  or  other  plants  have  con- 
tracted foulness  in  any  great  degree,  let  them  be  cleaned. 

Examine  the  pots  occasionally ;  if  the  earth  crusts  or  binds 
much  at  top,  let  it  be  loosened  a  small  depth. 

Where  any  decayed  shoots  casually  occur,  prune  them  oA 
as  soon  as  observed  ;  likewise  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves. 

Where  any  myrtles  or  other  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  greoo«* 
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house  plants  are  in  frames  er  glass-pits^  give  moderate  air  on 
mild  days,  and  occasional  rery  gentle  waterings ;  shot  the 
glasses  dose  every  evening,  and  cold  weather  :  and  if  frosty 
or  very  cold^  cover  the  glasses  at  nights  ^  likewise  in  severe 
frosts,  apply  a  lining  of  litter,  or  moderately  warm  dung  on  the 
outside  behind,  &c. 


^^»»#'^^^^^>#^^^<<^>^^^#  ^^<#>^^  ^'^-^■■»  •»■*•*  ^■^■^■^^■^^ 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Pine-AppkS' 

Thb  pine-apple  plants,  it  may  be  supposed,  have  been  most 
generally  placed  in  their  respective  winter  bark-beds,  which 
were  advised  to  be  renewed  last  month  to  a  proper  degree  of 
heat ;  but  if  any  were  then  omitted,  let  it  now  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible ; — and  their  farther  chief  care  at  this  season 
is  to  continue  making  the  fires  regularly  every  evening  and 
cold  mornings,  and  never  too  strong  ^  in  mild  open  weather 
the  fires  need  only  be  made  at  nights  ;  and  occasionally  in  cold 
mornings  ;  but  in  severe  frosts  a  moderate  fire  must  be  kept 
night  and  day ;  the  bark-bed  having  been  renewed  in  October, 
or  early  in  this  month,  will  continue  in  an  eligible  degree  of 
regular  heat,  without  requiring  any  farther  assistance,  ail  thit 
and  the  next  month. 

And  you  must  also  observe  to  give  the  plants  water  occa- 
sionally, according  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  seen\s  to  need  a 
refreshment  of  moistare ;  but  let  the  water  be  always  applied 
very  moderately  at  this  season  $  and  in  which  generally  observe 
the  intimations  mentioned  in  January,  &c. ;  for  the  pines, 
and  other  tenderest  exotics  plunged  in  wide  bark- beds. 

Likewise  to  give  occasional  very  moderate  admissions  of  fresh 
air  in  a  nuld  calm  sun-shining  day,  from  about  ten  or  eleven 
to  two  o'clock ;  but  if  the  weather  changes  cloudy  or  cold, 
shut  all  close. 

Care  of  the  young  Pines. 
The  youDg  pines  in  succession-houses  or  pits  must  have  the 
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Mme  care  at  abore,  lapportiiig  a  good  bark-bed  heat,  and  fires 
everv  eveniog  and  cold  monungi,  and  at  other  times  occasionallf, 
as  above  intimated ;  with  a  moderate  share  of  fresh  air  in  fine 
sunn  J  days ;  and  sometimes  a  very  gentle  watering,  not 
often. 

Bat  such  of  the  yonng  pines  as  are  placed  for  the  winter  in 
bark  or  bark-beds,  made  in  pits  or  glass-cases,  detached  from 
the  main  stoves,  &c.  and  withont  flues  for  fire-heat,  mast  now 
oe  treated  with  great  care  ;  that  is,  the  glasses  mast  be  well 
coveted  every  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  with  some  good  thick 
mats,  &c. 

Likewise,  the  outside  of  the  frame  should  be  lined  quite 
roond,  a  tolerable  thickness,  with  some  warmish  strawy  dang, 
watte  hay,  or  dry  strawy  stable  litter  ;  this  will  preserve  the 
heat,  and  prevent  the  frost  from  entering  the  sides  of  the 
frame. 

The  sides  of  the  bed  should  also  be  lud  round  with  dry  stable 
litter. 

Bat  it  must  be  observed,  that  such  of  these  pine- beds  as 
are  made  in  detached  pits,  anfumished  with  flues  for  fire-heat, 
and  that  the  beds  are  made  of  dung  and  tan  together,  and 
sometimes  with  dung  only,  the  heat  will  not  be  of  such  doratioi 
as  beds  wholly  of  tan  ;  and  therefore  must  be  often  examined . 
when  it  is  found  that  the  bed  dedines  in  heat,  it  must  be  re- 
newed, by  adding  a  strong  lining  of  more  new  horse-dang  tc 
its  sides  ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  daring  the  winter  season, 
as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  necessary  ;  but  as  sometimes  these 
beds  for  yonng  pines  are  made  entirely  of  hot  dung  detachedly 
not  in  any  pit,  but  wholly  on  the  level  ground,  and  defended 
with  a  deep  garden-frame  and  glasses,  it  will  be  likewise  ad- 
viseable,  in  times  of  severe  weather,  to  line  the  oatsides  with 
hot  dung,  for  there  must  be  a  due  portion  of  heat  continued 
regularly  in  the  beds. 

The  plants  in  the  above  beds  must  be  allowed  but  very 
moderate  quantities  of  water,  at  any  one  time  in  this  sea- 
son. 

Bat  such  detached  pits  as  are  furnished  with  flues  to  convey 
internal  heat  by  fires,  should  have  moderate  fires  made  every 
evening,  &c. 

General  Care  of  the  Hot-Home* 

As  to  the  general  care  of  the  hot- house  at  this  seasoo,  both 
for  pines  and  for  the  various  other  exotics  contained  therein, 
take  the  following  hints  :^ 
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The  bark-bed  having  been  renewed  last  month,  or  beginning 
of  this,  with  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  tan>  will  now,  as  before 
Intimated,  be  in  a  high  state  of  proper  heat.  No  augmentation 
or  culture  will  be  now  required  in  that  part ;  but  the  princi- 
pal care  is  to  support  proper  fire  heat,  and  to  give  moderate 
air,  and  water  occasionally. 

We  must  be  careful  to  support  a  moderate  fire-heat  every 
night,  by  making  the  hre  soon  after  sun-set,  and  maintained 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  sufficient  to  warm  the  internal  air  till 
morning,  when  also,  in  cold  weather,  continue  a  moderate  fire ; 
having  always  a  thermometer  in  this  department  to  direct  the 
degree  of  fire-heat. — See  December. 

In  sunny  calm  mild  days,  admit  a  moderate  portion  of  fresh 
air  a  few  hours,  by  drawing  open  some  of  the  sashes,  but  shut 
close,  if  the  air  changes  cloudy  or  cold. 

Give  also  moderate  supplies  of  water  occasionally  to  the 
plants  in  general  when  it  shall  seem  necessary  ;  observing  the 
difference  between  the  woody  and  succulent  tribe ;  in  watering 
always  give  it  very  sparingly  to  the  latter ;  as  explained  in 
January  and  February,  &c. 

Keep  the  general  plants  as  clean  as  possible  in  their  leaves, 
&c.  from  dust,  and  any  other  foulness  they  may  contract ;  and 
take  off  decayed  leaves  and  other  casual  declining  parts  that 
occur. 
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DECEMBER. 

WRM  TO  BE  DONE  IM   THE  KCTCHEN  OARDElf. 

CauiiflowcT'  Plants. 

Look  over  your  caiiiiflower  plaits  which  are  in  frames,  and 
pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  as  they  appear  on  them,  for  they  are 
hurtful  to  the  plants. 

Every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the  glasses 
be  taken  off,  that  the  plants  may  have  the  free  air  $  but  let  the 
lights  be  put  on  every  night. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  keep  the  lights  over  them  : 
bat  at  the  same  time,  if  mild,  let  them  be  raised  upon  orops 
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two  or  three  inches,  at  the  buck  of  the  fnjh^s,  to  let  in  a  large 
portion  of  air  to  the  plants. 

In  severe  frosty  weather,  keep  the  phints  constantly  corered 
with  the  glasses,  and  other  covering  (such  as  mats,  straw,  fem^ 
and  other  long  litter)  will  also  be  very  necessary  to  lay  oyer 
the  glasses^  and  apply  long  litter  also  round  the  ootsides  of  the 
frames,  when  the  frost  is  very  rigorous. 

The  caoliOower  plants  onder  hand  or  bell-glassei  mast  also 
be  treated  as  above.  Let  the  glasses  be  either  set  off  in  mild 
dry  days,  or  tilt  them  three  or  four  inches  on  the  south  side, 
to  remain  so  day  and  night,  in  moderate  open  weather ;  or  in 
very  fine  days  taken  quite  off,  but  put  over  again  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  always  kept  close  down  in  frosty  or  very  cold  cat- 
ting weather. 

if  any  cauliflower  plants  are  in  beds  onder  hoop  arches  for 
occasional  shelter  of  mats,  let  these  be  drawn  over  in  cold 
nights,  but  taken  off  every  day,  in  moderate  weather,  and  ne- 
ver wholly  covered  in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is 
open  ;  or  if  rather  a  cold  northerly  wind,  may  throw  the  mau 
op  only  in  front ;  but  kept  constantly  covered  in  very  rigorous 
frost. 

Likewise,  if  anv  were  pricked  under  warm  walls,  it  will  be 
adviseable  in  hard  frost  to  defend  them  with  long  litter  shaken 
oyer  them  slightly. 

Care  of  Lettuce  Plantg,  and  Sowing  Lettuce  Seed, 

The  lettuce  plants  which  are  in  frames  should  be  uncovered 
every  dry  and  mild  day,  for  these  plants  must  have  the  open  air 
at  all  opportunities. 

When  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet,  keep  the  glas- 
ses over  the  plants,  and  raise  them  behind  several  inches,  to 
admit  a  large  share  of  free  air  3  let  the  glasses  be  kept  close 
every  cold  night :  but  in  quite  mild  dry  weather,  let  the  glas- 
ses be  off  every  day. 

Let  all  decayed  leaves  be  taken  off  these  plants  as  often  as 
they  appear,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

In  frosty  weather  let  the  plants  be  well  protected  by  keeping 
the  glasses  on,  or  a  covering  of  mats  over  them.  And  when 
the  frost  is  very  rigorous,  add  also  an  additional  covering  of 
long  litter  over  the  glasses  or  mats,  &c. 

You  may  now  sow  a  small  portion  of  lettuce  seed  in  open 
weather,  on  a  warm  south  border :  if  any  of  them  succeed,  they 
will  be  pseful  in  the  spring ;  and  if  you  sow  a  similar  quantity 
twice  JO  >he  month,  you  will  have  the  greater  chance  of  sac- 
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oess  J  though  there  is  bat  little  dependence  of  more  than  a 
thin  straggUng  crop  from  these  sowings. 

Small  Salad  Herbs. 

Continue  to  sow  the  several  sorts  of  small  salad  once  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight^  that  there  may  be  a  proper  supply  for  the 
table^  as  often  as  it  is  required. 

The  sorts  are  mustard^  cresses^  radish^  and  rape ;  you  may 
also  sow  some  lap  cabbage  lettuce^  to  cut  while  youngs  like  the 
cresses  and  mustard,  && 

Let  these  seeds  be  sown  now  in  a  sloping  bed  of  lignt  earth 
under  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  in  a  hot- bed,  as  mentioned  in 
November  j  but  at  this  season,  not  to  cover  the  seeds  deeper 
with  earthy  than  just  as  much  as  will  hide  them. 

In  general  keep  the  glasses  over  them  ;  but  give  air  to  the 
plants  every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  especially  in  hot- 
beds, otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  fog  3  raising  the  glasses 
moderately  on  props  :  or  occasionally,  the  plants  may  have 
the  full  air  in  the  middle  of  a  very  dry  mild  day ;  but  be  sure 
to  keep  the  glasses  close  over  them  in  cold  weather,  and  every 
night ;  and  when  sharp  weather,  cover  also  with  mats  or  long 
litter. 

In  frosty  or  very  cold  weather,  these  seeds  must  generally 
be  sown  in  a  slight  hot- bed. — See  January  and  February, 

Saw  Raduh  Seed. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is 
open  and  dry,  you  may  sow  a  few  short- top  radishes,  to  come 
hi  early  in  the  spring. 

However  as  there  is  but  little  dependence  on  this  sowing, 
it  is  only  advised  to  sow  a  few  to  take  their  chance  for  a  trial  j 
and  if  they  succeed  they  will  come  in  for  drawing  in  March, 
&c. ;  let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  dry  south  border  of  light  earth, 
under  a  wall,  &c.  and  rake  it  in  fully  and  regular  \  and  as  soon 
as  sowed,  cover  the  surface  with  straw,  fern,  or  other  dry  long 
litter,  one  or  two  inches  thick,  to  remain  constantly  till  the 
plants  come  up,  which  also  cover  every  night  and  in  frosty 
weather,  but  uncovered  in  mild  days. — See  January  and 
February, 

But  where  radishes  are  desired  very  early,  you  may,  about 
the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  sow  some 
radish  seed  in  frames  ;  or  in  a  hot-bed. 

The  best  sort  for  this  purpose  is  the  early  short-topped 
mdiah. 
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Sow  the  seed  pretty  thick,  and  oover  it  with  earth  abMt 
hji!f  ao  inch  deep  ;  put  on  the  glasses  ;  and  when  the  plauti 
appear  let  them  have  plenty  of  air  by  taking  the  glasses  off 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  or  by  raising  them  be- 
hind two  or  three  inches  with  props  —See  Januafy. 

CmrrotM. 

Where  yoong  carrots  are  desired  early^  yon  may  now  if  dry 
•pen  weather,  and  if  not  done  last  months  dig  part  of  a  warm 
border,  and  sow  some  carrot-seed,  to  try  the  chance  of  haviDg 
a  few  to  come  in  forward. 

This  may  l>e  done  any  time  in  the  month,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  mild  and  dry,  observing  to  sow  the  seed  pretty  thick, 
and  immediately  rake  it  evenly  ;  and  in  hard  frosty  weather, 
may  cover  with  any  light  long  litter. 

I  f  the  weather  proves  any  thing  favorable  now  and  after 
Christmas,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  having  from  this  sowing 
a  few  young  carrots  pretty  early,  though  not  to  be  much  de- 
pended on  ;  but  if  only  a  few  succeed,  they  will  be  aoceptabk 
ior  early  drawing  in  May. 

Pease. 

When  the  weather  is  open,  let  a  compartment  of  good  mel- 
low ground  in  a  warm  situation  be  got  ready  for  some  mors 
pease,  to  succeed  the  former  sowings  j  or,  where  none  was 
sowed  before,  this  is  a  proper  season  to  sow  a  principal  first 
crop. 

Let  the  ground  be  regularly  digged  a  common  spade  deep, 
and  leave  the  surface  even  3  then  draw  some  drills  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  a  yard  distant,  or  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  if 
intended  to  allow  them  sticks,  and  scatter  the  pease  therein 
pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  over  an  inch,  or  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep  with  earth. 

The  hotspur  pease  are  still  the  properest  to  be  sown  at  this 
season  for  any  general  crop,  and  you  may  sow  them  any  time 
this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild  ;  but  to  succeed  those 
sown  the  former  month,  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  propec 
season  for  that  work,  or  may  sow  some  at  the  beginning,  and 
more  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  the  greatei 
chance  of  success  ;  and  may  also,  about  the  middle  or  lattet 
end  of  this  month,  sow  the  first  crop  of  marrow  fsl  pease 
in  drills  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder. 

If  you  have  any  pease  a  little  advanced  above  ground,  yon 
^ouid  draw  some  earth  lightly  to  their  stems,  to  protect  theq 
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from  frost  and  cold  cutting   winds,  and  to  Improve    their 
growth. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  mild  day»  and  let  the  eatth  be 
broken  fine  before  yon  draw  it  a p  to  the  plants. 

Beans, 

About  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  this  month, 
prepare  also  some  ground^  in  a  sheltered  situation,  for  a  suc- 
cessional  crop  of  small  and  middling  beans. 

If  you  have  not  planted  any  before,  let  some  be  planted  the 
beginning  of  this  month  ;  but  if  they  are  to  succeed  the  former 
plantation,  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  time  enough  ;  or 
it  will  effect  a  regular  succession,  if  a  few  are  planted  both  at 
the  beginning  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Let  some  of  the  mazagan  beans  be  planted  now  for  a  fnll 
crop;  also  a  good  crop  of  long-pods  and  broad  Spanish  beans 
for  a  general  supply ;  the  mazagans  will  come  in  earlier,  and 
the  others  will  succeed  them  regularly. 

These  beans  should  be  planted  in  rows,  about  two  or  three 
inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  about  half  that  in  depth,  the  sm/UI 
beans  i  the  others  not  less  than  three  inches  apart  5  and  let  the 
rows  be  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  plant  the  beans  about 
two  inches  deep  in  the  ground.— See  October  and  Novem^ 
her,  &c. 

If  you  have  beans  up,  let  care  be  taken  to  guard  them  from 
frost,  by  drawing  earth  up  to  their  stems  as  they  advance  in 
height ;  observing  to  do  it  in  open  weather  and  a  dry  mild 
day,  and  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  tolerably  dry. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  you  may  plant  some  large 
beans,  such  as  the  Sandwich,  Windsor,  and  Toker  beans  j 
they  will  come  in  at  a  right  time  to  succeed  the  smaller  and 
middling-sized  beans  which  were  planted  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  month. 

These  large  beans  must  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet  asun- 
der, at  three  or  four  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  and  only  about  two  inches  deep,  at  this  season. 

If  any  small  beans  are  sown  thick  for  transplanting,  defend 
them  in  frosty  weather  :  and  some  may  now  be  sown  for  the 
same  purpose. — See  October  and  November. 

Celery. 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  dry  and  mild  day  to  earth  vp 
the  celery  that  requires  it  y  and  see  that  the  plants  are  tolerably 
dry  before  you  begi^  earthing. 
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Break  the  earth  small,  and  let  it  be  laid  up  to  the  plants 
with  care,  not  to  break  the  leaves  or  bary  the  hearts. 

Observe,  if  possible,  to  earth  up  the  plants  within  foor  or 
five  inches  of  their  tops,  to  guard  them  from  the  frost  and  to 
blanch  them   a  good  length. 

If  severe  frosty  weather  sets  in,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
some  of  your  best  celery  plants  for  present  use  with  some  long 
litter,  such  as  pea- straw,  fern,  or  the  like. 

This  will  protect  the  plants  from  frost,  and  will  prevent  the 
ground  from  being  frozen  |  then  you  can  take  op  the  plants 
without  difficulty,  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  kitchen  ;  or, 
at  the  approach  of  rigorous  weather,  may  dig  up  a  quantity, 
and  carry  it  into  some  covered  shed,  or  dry  cellar,  or  any  con- 
venient apartment ;  and  laid  in  earth,  sand,  or  covered  with 
^ng  litter,  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  you  may  continue  to  tie  up 
some  of  the  largest  endive  plants,  to  blanch  them. 

This  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  quite 
dry,  otherwise  they  will  rot  in  the  heart.  The  leaves  should 
be  gathered  up  evenly  in  the  hand,  and  then  tied  together  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  plant. 

But  if  the  weather  is  very  wet  or  frosty,  these  plants  so  tied 
up  being  very  apt  to  rot  in  the  heart,  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  first  dry  and  mild  day  to  draw  up  some  of  the  finest 
plants,  and  managed  as  directed  in  the  last  month,  planting  or 
placing  them  into  the  side  of  a  ridge  of  earth,  either  in  a  dry 
shed,  or  in  frames  ;  by  which  practice  you  may  always  blanch 
enough  for  the  supply  of  a  family. — See  November  and 
January. 

Cardooni, 

Earth  up  cardoons  finally,  if  not  done  last  month,  to  blanch 
or  whiten  them  of  a  proper  length,  and  to  preserve  thena  from 
frost. 

This  work  should  be  done  the  beginning  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry,  observing  to  tie  their  leaves  evenly 
together  with  hay  bands  ',  then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken 
and  laid  round  each  plant. 

These  plants  should  now  be  earthed  up  tolerably  high  tow- 
ards their  tops,  if  possible  $  and  in  severe  weather  some  dry 
litter  may  Hp  laid  np  round  the  best  plants,  which  will  keep  the 
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frost  oat ;  or  some  of  the  best  plants  may  be  laid  down  hori- 
zoDfally^  to  be  more  conveniently  covered. 

Artichokes, 

Where  the  artichokes  were  not  landed  up  the  last  months 
that  work  should  be  done,  if  possible,  the  beginning  of  this  ; 
or  let  some  litter  be  laid  over  them. 

First  cut  off  the  large  leaves  close  to  the  snrface  of  the  ground, 
and  clear  them  away  ;  then  let  the  earth  be  ridged  up  regularly 
over  the  rows  of  the  plants  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  last 
month. 

But  if  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  so  that  you  cannot  dig 
between,  or  that  you  have  not  time  to  earth  them,  and  haying 
cut  away  the  large  leaves,  as  above,  let  some  mulchy  dry  litter 
be  laid  close  about  all  the'plants,  separately,  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost }  and  if  the  frost  sets  in  rigorous, 
draw  the  litter  quite  over  their  tops  ;  being  sure  to  remove  it 
H^hen  the  frost  breaks. 

Mushrooms, 

Now  take  good  care  of  the  mushroom-beds,  to  defend  them 
effectually  from  frost  and  wet,  by  continuing  a  good  covering 
of  clean  dry  straw  constantly  over  the  beds,  not  less  Ihan  a 
foot  in  thickness ;  and  generally  over  the  straw  covering  spread 
some  large  garden  mats,  which  wrll  throw  the  falling  wet  off 
more  quickly  and  effectual,  as  well  as  prove  a  greater  security 
against  frost  or  very  cold  weather. 

After  heavy  rains  or  snow,  let  the  beds  be  examined  ;  and 
if  you  find  the  covering  next  the  bed  wet,  let  the  wet  straw  be 
directly  removed,  and  some  dry  applied  in  its  place. — See 
September, 

Hot'Beds  to  force  Asparagus 

Make  a  hot-bed  to  plant  asparagus  where  it  is  required  early, 
for  winter  and  early  spring  supply. 

Prepare  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse  stable  dung  for  that  pur« 
pose,  by  throwing  it  up  in  a  heap  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before 
you  make  the  bed  ;  in  that  time  it  will  be  in  right  order. 

With  this  prepared  dung  make  the  hot- bed  three  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the  frame  om 
every  side ;  when  the  bed  is  made,  level  the  top,  and  put  on 
the  earth  5  but  you  are  not,  as  yet,  to  put  on  the  frame  till  the 
tiolent  heat  subsides. 

The  earth  must  be  laid  an  equal  depth  all  over  ^ 
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bed,  aboot  six  inches  thicic  on  every  part,  and  the  surface  made 
perfectly  even,  banking  op  some  moist  soil  round  the  outside 
to  keep  op  the  earth.  When  this  is  done,  and  having  pre? i- 
oasiy  procored  the  proper  asparagus  plants  of  three  years  old, 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  for  each  three-light  frame 
(see  Fthmary),  they  are  to  be  immediately  planted  close  to 
each  other  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  \  for  in  the  culture  of 
forced  asparagus  should  both  plant  very  close,  and  take  imme- 
diate advantage  of  planting  the  bed,  whereby  to  have  its 
whole  heat  from  the  beginning. 

First,  at  one  end  of  the  bed  let  a  small  ridge  of  earth  be 
raised  crossways  upon  the  surface,  about  four  or  five  indies 
high ;  this  done,  get  the  roots,  and  begin  to  place  them  either 
entirely  on  the  surface,  or,  making  small  openings,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  roots  may  be  introduced  two  or  three  inches, 
though  they  are  more  commonly  placed  wholly  on  the  top  of 
the  earth,  for  the  fear  of  their  having  too  much  heat  below  at 
first,  and  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  placed  as  close 
as  possible ;  observing  to  place  the  first  course  of  plants  very 
close  together,  against  the  above  little  ridge  of  earth,  adding 
some  earth  to  the  bottom  part  of  each  course  or  layer  of  roots ; 
and  so  proceed,  laying  or  placing  them  one  against  another,  as 
close  as  you  possibly  can  put  them,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  bed,  with  the  crowns  upright,  all  of  an  equal  height :  do 
not,  bowerer,  place  the  plants  quite  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  bed,  but  leave  about  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches  all 
the  way  on  each  side  and  end,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
room  to  bank  up  some  more  earth  also  against  the  outside  roots. 

Having  placed  the  plants,  let  some  moist  earth  be  banked 
up  against  the  outside  roots  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  as  just 
above  hinted. 

Then  having  in  readiness  at  hand  a  quantity  of  good  mellow 
light  earth,  with  which  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are  to  be  cover* 
ed :  observing  to  lay  the  earth  equally  ail  over  them  about  two 
inches  thick,  which  concludes  the  work  for  the  present.  The 
bed  is  to  remain  in  this  manner  until  the  asparagus  b^ns  to 
appear  through  the  covering  of  earth  ;  then  lay  on  another 
parcel  of  earth  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  ;  so  that,  in 
the  whole,  there  may  be  the  depth  of  at  lea.st  five  or  six  inches 
of  earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

When  this  is  done,  then  prepare  to  put  on  the  frames  ans 
glasses  ;  or  if  a  strong  extensive  bed  of  great  heat,  delay  put- 
ting on  the  frames  and  glasses  finally,  till  the  buds  begin  tvi  op* 
pear  through  tiie  second  stratum  or  earth. 
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For  as  the  bed,  if  of  the  above  substance,  contioues  a  consi- 
derable time  of  a  strong  heat,  if  the  frames,  kc.  are  put  on  too 
toon,  wonla  dravir  the  heat  to  endanger  scorcl  'ng  or  steam 
scalding  the  roots ;  but  if  heavy  rains  or  snow  should  happen, 
may  either  put  on  the  frame,  or  throw  some  straw  litter  or 
garden- mats  thickly  over  the  top  occasionally. 

But,  in  the  above  case^  before  you  put  on  the  above  last 
|»arcel  of  earthy  first  hx.  some  thick  straw-bands  round  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bed,  to  secure  the  earth  from  slipping  down, 
and  which  also  serves  for  the  frame  to  rest  upon.  This  is  to 
l>e  done  in  the  following  manner  -,  let  some  bands  of  straw  be 
Aade  about  three  inches  thick,  and  get  some  small  wooden  pegs 
or  short  sticks^  sharpened  at  one  end ;  with  these  the  straw- 
band  is  to  be  pegged  down  round  the  top  of  the  bed,  close 
along  the  edge^  on  both  sides  and  each  end )  then  add  the  ad* 
ditional  supply  of  earth  above-mentioned  even  with  the  top  of 
the  wreathing  or  straw- band,  and  when  this  is  done,  if  but  a 
moderate  heat  in  the  bed,  may  put  on  the  frames,  &c.  ;  and  in 
which  add  finally  about  two  inches  of  more  earth  upon  the  for- 
mer ',  or,  if  a  bed  of  considerable  substance  and  extent,  of  a 
continuing  strong  heat^  it  may  remain  unframed  till  the  aspa- 
g^us  buds  are  nearly  advancing  again  towards  the  surface, 
then  put  on  the  frames  finally,  resting  the  bottom  part  upon 
the  top  of  the  straw-band  wreathing  ;  and  then  adding  a  little 
more  earth  upon  the  other,  as  above  intimated,  directly  put  on 
the  glasses. 

Observe,  that  during  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the  trames,' 
if  there  should  happen  to  l)e  heavy  rains  or  great  snow,  the 
bed  at  such  times  must  be  defended  by  a  good  thick  covering 
of  straw  or  mats  3  or  otherwise  put  on  the  frame  and  lights,  as 
before  intimated  at  the  first  approach  of  such  weather. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  when  the  heat  of  the 
bed  begins  to  decline,  it  must  be  renewed  by  applying  a  lining 
of  new  horse  dung  to  its  sides  1  nor  must  you  forget  to  cover* 
the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  or  long  litter ;    but  this 
should  be  particularly  observed  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 

But  for  some  further  particulars  in  the  general  management, 
gee  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  February. 

The  bed  will  begin  to  produce  abundantly  in  about  a  month 
or  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the  asparagus  shoots  will  rite  ven 
thick  all  over  the  bed ;  and  for  the  method  of  gathering  then 
see  February, 

£  c 
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Now  forwmrd  at  all  opportanitles,  the  trencbtng  ami  digging 
all  faeant  spacei  of  gpoirod  in  the  kitchea-garden,  both  for  the 
ferCiiising  aid  improFemeiit  of  (he  B^l,  aod  that  the  grouiid 
may  be  ia  preparatioii  agatMt  the  spiittgi  vhea  there  wil(  be 
oMich  otiMr  business  to  be  done  that  could  Bot  be  properly 
performed  before. 

Abo  take  the  opportunity  of  dry  or  firoirty  weather,  to  wheel 
io  duog  from  old  hot-beda  or  dung-hills»  for  mafiere  in  such 
parts  of  the  gtirden  where  most  wanted :  spread  it  regularly  ; 
and  let  it  be  digged  iw  an-  e^aal'  depths  by  digging  or  trenching 
the  ground  one  or  two  spacks^  deep,  as  yoo  9ee  it  necessary ; 
tboagh  il  it  more  adfiteable  to  dt^  the  dung  in-  only  one  spade 
deep,  that  the  roots  of  the  phmts  may  sooner  and  nsore  etfce- 
tually  receive  the  l>enefit  thepeof  j  observing,  that  in  the  digging 
or  trenching,  it  is  easentnilly  proper  to  lay  the  ground  up  ia 
rough  ridges  longways  each^  tHeacb,  to  remain  in  that  order  titt 
the  time  yoo  want  to  plant  or  sow  it ;  which  will  meilow  aiM) 
enrich  the  ground  gneaiHy,  in^  pveparation  for  sowing  and  plan- 
ting with,  the  necessary  erope  ia  tiie  spving,  and  which  wiii-  also 
grcAtly  forward  the.  spring  busUieas* 

I^ttDgiag  will  be  necessary  semelisaes  erery  year,  for  twoor 
three  seasons,  in  poor  or  exhausted  growid>  till  it  is  properly 
enriched ;  and  also  ia  good  soils,  an  augment  of  dmg,  every 
other  year,  will  be  beneficial,  or  will  be  very  necessary  to  ail 
compartments  once  io  two  or  three  years  at  farthest ;  but  in 
this  every  onenqll  be  regulated  accoitling  to  the  soppljy  of  dung 
that  caa  be  conveniently  obtatnecL 

The  groond  should  g^erally  be  digged,  or  trenched  tts^aboire^ 
one  or  two  spades  deep,  a»  the  depth  of  proper  soil  admits* 
and  the  different  crops  require  ^  the  long- rooted  eseulents, 
such  as  carrots,  pareneps,  &e.  require  the  soil  to  be  brdren  vp 
some  considerable  depth,  to  admit  o£  their  perpendicnler  grcMiv^ ) 
besides,  by  deep  digging  at  least  one  full  spade  or  oecasioDaUy 
two  spades  deep  or  more,  it  improvesy  and  in  a  manner  renews 
the  soil,  by  turning  the  tbp  dow%aad  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
and  the  crops  grow  more  freeiy. 

For  the  methods?  to  be  dbaenRed  in  the  operation  of  trench- 
ing and  ridging  up*  the  grounds  as  above  advised*  see  also  €>o- 
iiAef  Mid  Nwiember. 
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Prtme  A^le  and  Petxr  TVecjv 

CoNTiNUJB  to  prune  apple  and  pear  trees  against  walls  ana 
e&paliers^  any  time  thi»  uonth. 

These  trees  are  hardy,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
frost  doing  them  the  lea^t  damage  through  meana  of  pruning 
them. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  now  in  pruning  the««  trees,  as 
mentioned  in  November, 

Prune  Vines, 

Vines  against  walls^  or  in  the  vineyards,  may  now  likewise 
be  pruned  ;  and  the  same  method  is  to  be  practised  in  pruning 
vines  this,  month  as  in  the  last  y  and  as  explained  in  January 
and  February,  &c. 

Pruning  Wall-TrteM, 

Wall  trees   of  peaches,   nectarines,   apricots,    plums,  and 
cherry-trees  may  also  still  be  pruned  ;  and  it  may  be  done  any 
Time  in  this  month,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  trees  by  the 
operation,  even  if  the  weather  should  be  frosty. 

These  trees  must  always  have  a  general  winter-pmning  and 
nailing,  both  occasionally  in  the  old  and  young  wood  ^  and  the 
pruning  and  nailing  of  them  may  be  forwardied  now  or  in  any 
of  the  winter  months.  Observe  the  same  method  of  pruning 
all  these  sorts  as  in  the  two  last  months,  and  as  explained  in 
January  and  February,  &c.  and  let  every  tree,  according  as 
it  is  pruned,  be  immediately  nailed  np  in  a  neat  and  rejufar 
manner. 

Likewise  any  espalier  trees  of  plums  and  cherries,  &c*  should 
also  be  forwarded  in  pruning,  as  above. 

Ptuning  Standard  Fruit"  Tren». 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  standard  fruit-trees,  efther  in 
the  garden  or  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  give  any  occasional 
pruning,  where  necessary,  such  as  a  regulating  thinning  in  any 
considerably  crowded  branches,  and  to  cut  out  others  of  a  very 
irregular  or  disorderly  growth,  and  such  as  appear  unfruitfm 
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and   uielesB,  casoal  decayed  or  vrorn-oot  branches  of  dead 
irood. 

Bot  ai  standards,  having  full  scope  for  their  growth  ahore 
to  branch  out  freely  every  way  at  sides  and  top,  they  do  no<i 
like  wall  and  espalier  trees,  limited  to  certain  bounds,  require 
an  annual  pruning,  bat  only  occasionally  ;  and  that  probably 
but  a  little  once  in  several  vears,  just  to  regulate  any  very 
iisorderly  branches,  which  wiil  sometimes  be  necessary  less  or 
more ;  and  this^  or  any  time  in  winter,  is  the  proper  season 
for  giving  any  occasional  pruning  to  all  kinds  of  standards  as 
nay  be  required. 

Examining,  therefore,  any  standards  that  discover  a  very 
disorderly  growth,  where  the  general  branches  in  any  particular 
trees  stand  considerably  too  close  in  a  crowded  confused  irregu- 
larity, let  some  of  the  most  irregular  be  cut  out  in  a  thinning 
manner  *,  and  where  any  main  branches  are  cross*placed,  or 
grow  raroblingly  across  the  others  in  an  Interfering  disorderly 
extension,  cut  them  clean  out,  or  if  in  the  above  any  blanches 
discover  an  unprosperous  growth,  or  worn-out  barren  state, 
c%t  them  away,  to  give  a  larger  scope  of  room  for  the  more 
regular  expansion  of  the  general  fructiferous  branches  ;  or  also 
any  extending  in  a  rambling  run-away  disorder  beyond  all  tie 
others,  together  with  long  stragglers  and  under-hangers,  should 
be  pruned  to  some  regular  order :  and  clear  out  any  thickety 
growths  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  cut  out  all  decayed 
wood. 

Let  the  smaller  branches,  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the 
trees,  be  also  examined  ;  and  where  they  are  crowded,  let  some 
of  these  also  be  cut  away. 

Thus  let  all  kinds  of  standards  always  have  the  general  prin- 
cipal branches  kept  moderately  thin,  and  at  somewhat  orderly 
distances :  and  they  wu.  not  fail  to  produce  abundantly,  and 
the  fruit  will  always  be  large  and  handsome. 

New'planttd  Trees, 

'  Take  care  now  of  new-planted  fruit  trees,  which  were  plan- 
ted in  this,  or  the  two  last  months,  and  let  their  roots  be  u  ei* 
secured  from  frost,  but  particularly  those  of  the  more  valuable 
and  desireable  kinds. 

This  must  be  done  by  laying  mulch,  or  some  kind  of  dungy 
litter,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  abont  the  trees  ;  and  lei 
this  be  laid  full  as  far,  each  way,  as  you  think  the  roots  ezr 
lend. 

Support  all  new- planted  standard  fruit-trees,  where  Wanting 
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with  stakes;  espedally  those  with  high  stems  and  tolerably 
full  heads,  and  that  are  in  exposed  situations,  open  to  the  powejr 
of  winds. 

In  doug  this,  observe,  previously  to  tying  them  to  the  stakes, 
to  twist  a  piece  of  hay-band,  or  something  similar,  round  the 
stem  of  each  tree,  in  the  part  that  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  stake, 
to  prevent  the  bark  from  being  galled  or  injured  when  the  tree 
is  rocked  by  the  winds  ;  and  then  let  each  be  securely  tied  in 
an  upright  position  to  its  respective  stake  or  stakes,  which 
should  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 

Management  of  FmiU  Tree  Borders. 

Where  any  of  the  f.  uit-tree  borders  are  poor,  or  of  bad  soil, 
or  much  exhausted,  and  want  manuring,  or  in  need  of  being 
revived  with  an  augment  of  fresh  earth,  this  is  now  a  very  good 
time  to  do  that  work. 

For  that  purpose,  get  from  a  pasture  common,  or  else- where, 
a  quantity  of  good  fresh  earth,  loamy,  if  conveniently  attainable, 
the  top  spit  ',  or  in  want  of  this,  other  substantial  good  soil, 
and  some  of -the  best  thoroughly  rotten  divig  *-  9r  in  default  oC 
proper  earth,  apply  a  good  coat  of  dung  aiono. 

Let  these  materiab  be  laid  equally  upon  the  borders,  in 
which  the  improvement  is  most  wanted,  which  then  let  be 
regularly  digged  or  trenched  one  good  spade  deep,  working 
in  the  augment  of  fresh  earth,  or  dung,  &c.  in  a  proper  man- 
ner according  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  said  border  ;  and 
this  dressing,  to  poor  or  much  exhausted  soils,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  trees  in  general,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  sum- 
mer or  two  after,  in  their  growth  and  fruitful  production ;  and 
will  be  particularly  beneficial  to  such  trees  as  are  in  a  weakly 
declining  state. 

Or,  borders  of  ordinary  good  soil  may  l>e  continued  in  a 
fertile  state  by  application  of  dune  only,  once  in  two  or  three 
years. 

In  open  weather,  dig  and  prepare  soch  borders,  or  other 
places,  as  are  to  be  planted  with  fruit-trees  ;  for  this  being  a 
leisure  time,  that  work  can  be  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  doing  this  work,  let  those  rales  be  observed  which  are 
given  in  the  two  preceding  months. 

If  any  of  the  wall-trees,  8cc.  appear  of  a  weakly,  declining, 
sickly  state,  open  the  earth  about  the  roots,  but  not  to  disturb 
them  generally,  and  then  apply  a  compost  of  fresh  loamy  soil, 
or  other  good  earth,  and  some  dry  rotten  dung,  well  incorpora- 
ted together,  working  it  in  immediately  about  the  pnncijiraJ 
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reou  mi  t#fraffdt  their  exireae  psvtt  $  4l  i^ilft  ga«Kt)y  e&lfrei 
the  gnnrth  «f  ihe  traet  tkt  foUiMnBg  year. 

Phmtimff  FruiU7Vee$. 

FmiMreet  of  aoei  eodt  nay  still  i>e  removed  and  plaoted. 
provided  IIm  Teiillier  W  open  ;  bot  if  the  weather  he  ftnsty 
that  work  HMMt  be  deferred  tili  another  opport«iiity. 

Let  the  taaM  metbode  of  plaotioff,  dietance,  &c.  be  ob- 
aerred  m  m.  tite  two  last  nooths^  and  ia  Jamtary  and  F^tnu- 
ary,  &c. 

Prune  Goo9eberrie$  4md  Cwrani- Trees. 

Continae  to  pmae  gooseberry  ood  currant- trees,  'ivbere  not 
done,  both  io  the  common  standard  bashes  and  against  walls 
&c. 

In  these  trees  let  the  general  branches  be  ke{it  moderately 
thin  at  somewhat  regaiar  sKstanees,  cutting  out  the  irregular 
placed  and  snperabandant  shoots  of  iAie  last  summer,  and  re- 
tain others  of  the  sane  season  that  are  well  placed  in  pioper 
parts,  in  the  order  advised  in  the  former  months  -,  and  prune 
to  order  any  branches  that  grow  ramblingly  across  the  otiiers, 
and  sach  as  grow  ia  a  very  straggling  manner,  or  other  disor- 
derlv  growth,  either  ctittkig  them  close  or  shortened,  as  it 
shall  seem  most  proper :  let  any  very  crowding  branches  he 
pruned  thinningly,  to  keep  the  heart  or  middle  open  ;  especi- 
ally of  the  standard  bashes,  cutting  out  decayed,  or  aiiy  appar- 
ently unfrnitfai  branches,  and  dead  wood.*-See  October  and 
January, 

Likewise  prune  curraat  and  gooseberry- trees  agarast  walls, 
&a  observing,  ia  which,  generally  to  have  the  principal  origi- 
nal branches  advancing  quite  from  the  bottom,  and  the  gene- 
ral expansion  trained  either  more  or  less  horizontally  or  up- 
right, as  room  admits,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  eix  inches  asun- 
der i  and  as  they  will  now  abound  in  many  shoots  of  last 
summer,  cut  out  the  superabundant,  the  irregular,  and  any 
very  extensive  laxuriants  ;  but  reserving  occasional  snpplies 
of  some  best  well  placed  moderate  side  laterals,  below  and 
above  in  the  most  vacant  spaces,  and  a  terminal  one  to  the 
advancing  branches,  &c. ;  or  where  any  long,  naked,  nnfruitful 
old  wood  occurs,  either  cut  it  quite  out,  or  pruned  down  to 
some  good  lateral  young  of  a  more  fruitful  nature  ;  and  of  the 
supply  of  yonng  shoots  now  retained,  those  of  much  extension 
may  be  pruned  or  shortened  more  or  less  as  required,  others 
of  moderate  growth  remain  entire,  or  as  may  seem   exj>edient 
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according  to  situation  lower  or  higher^  or  room  for  (raining, 
&.C.  and  let  the  branches  be  nailed  up  regularly^  the  distance 
as  above« — See  Januttr^, 

Let  all  suckers  from  the  roots  of  these  scrubs,  both  in  8tan« 
ilards  and  against  walls«  be  also  entirely  cleared  away. 

Plant  €md  propagate  Geeseberry  ^mtd  Currant- Trees, 

<jk>oseberry  and  corrant-trees  may  stiH  be  transplanted  into 
places  where  they  are  wanting,  any  time  in  the  month,  when 
open  weather,  planted  abont  seven  er  eight  feet  distance  from 
one  another  in  the  row.— See  October^  November,  Ja,n'uary, 
and  February,  &c. 

Plant  also  ?(ome  white  and  red  currants  against  walls  o; 
different  aspects,  for  producing  earlier,  later  and  larger  fruit  . 
or  may  also  plant  a  few  best  early  goosf^bc^nles  in  a  south  ex- 
posure. 

This  is  still  a  proper  timt  to  plant  cntrings  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  to  raise  a  supply  of  yonng  tree**  :  the  method  of 
preparing  and  planting  them  is  mention«t^  *r  October  and  th^ 
last  month  ;  also  in  January  and  Febru9ir^ 

iVbfe.— Gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  very  easily  be 
raised  by  suckers  from  the  roots,  of  which  these  trees  never 
fail  to  send  up  every  year  abundance,  and  will  make  handsome 
bushes,  and  will  bear  plenty  of  good  fruit. —  See  October  and 
January,  &c. 

Prune  and  Plant  Raspberries. 

Prune  raspberries,  where  it  was  not  done  in  October  or  last 
month  :  in  pruning  these^  the  same  method  is  now  to  be  obs^rv^ 
ed  as  in  the  last  months. 

Now  is  also  aVery  good  time  to  p3ant  raspberries,  provided 
it  be  open  weather  j  the  manner  of  preparing  these  plants^ 
and  planting  them>  is  also  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding planting  months. —  See  also  ^a9i««#;y  and  February. 

Examine  the  Fruit  in  the  Fmitery, 

Examine  the  fruit  in  the  f;  uitery  now  pretty  often  ;  let  them 
be  looked  over  with  good  attention  once  every  weeic  or  fort- 
nigLt  3  and  let  all  such  as  are  rotten^  or  beginning  to  decay* 
be  removed  3  for  if  these  were  permitted  to  remain^  they  wauld 
taint  the  sound  fruit  near  them. 

Continue  constantly  a  good  covering  of  clean  strawj  at  least 
a  foot  thicks  over  the  principal  keeping  fruit ;  and  secure  the 
windows  of  the  fruit-room  from  ^e  admission  of  wet  and  frostr 
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Take  care  oovr  to  protect  the  choice  flower  plants  and  roots 
from  frost,  great  snows,  and  heavy  rains  ;  all  of  which  woold 
damage  many  sorts  of  cnrioas  roots  and  plants  5  observing  the 
following  general  directions  in  the  particular  sorts. 

Care  of  Auriculas  and  Carnations, 

*rhe  choice  kind  of  auricula  plants  in  pots  should  now  be 
occasionally  defended  in  very  wet  weather^  great  snows^  and 
hard  frosts. 

If  these  plants  are  placed  in  frames,  as  was  directed  two 
months  ago,  let  the  glasses  be  kept  constantly  over  them  in 
bad  weather  |  or  if  they  are  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops, 
&c  cover  them  occasionally  with  large  thick  mats,  or  canvass 
cloths. 

But  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the  plants  be 
constantly  uncovered.— See  January 

Or  in  default  of  frames  or  other  covered  shelters,  place  the 
pots,  if  not  done,  in  a  dry  warm  south  border,  &c.  — See  Octo- 
ber,  November  and  January, 

The  carnation  layers  of  the  curious  sorts,  which  are  in  pots, 
should  also  have  occasional  protection  from  excessive  rain, 
snow,  and  severe  frosts ;  but  these  plants  must  have  the  free 
air  constantly  when  the  weather  is  open  and  not  very  wet. 

For  notwithstanding  these  above  plants,  both  of  auriculas 
'  and  carnations,  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  open  weather, 
they,  by  occasional  shelter,  are  preserved  in  a  stronger  sound 
state  to  flower  in  best  perfection. 

Protecting  Hyacinths,  Tulip-roots,  Anemones,  and  Ranun^ 

culuses. 

To  the  beds  wherein  the  fine  hvacinth  and  tulip  roots  are 
planted,  some  occasional  protection,  when  severe  weather, 
would  be  of  good  advantage  in  preserving  the  roots  more  effec* 
tually  sound,  or  from  material  injury. 

On  that  occasion  either  cover  with  a  low  awning  of  mats 
&c.  or  provide  some  kind  of  dry  long  strawy  litter,  pease-straw 
fern,  or  such  like  ;  and  when  the  frost  discovers  to  set  in  har<l 
lay  a  tolerable  warm  covering  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  j 
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out  when  the  weather  is  less  severe^  all  covering  must  be  re- 
mored. 

When  any  ol  these  plants,  of  the  more  estimable  curious 
kinds  in  beds,  appear  above  ground>  it  would  also  be  of  mate- 
rial advantage  to  afford  them  some  occasional  covering  with 
Mrge  thick  mats,  &c.  as  above^  in  time  of  severe  weather. — 
See  January  and  Fehruavy, 

Likewise  to  the  more  curious  and  valuable  ranunculuses  and 
anemones,  which  are  planted  in  beds,  some  protection  when 
the  frost  is  severe  would  be  greatly  beneficial^  by  covering  the 
beds  as  above. — See  January, 

Care  of  Seedling  Plants, 

Small  young  tender  seedling  flower  plants,  or  roots,  also  de- 
mand care  at  this  generally  unfavourable  season. 

Such  young  tenderish  kinds  as  are  in  pots,  or  boxes,  may 
now,  if  not  done  before,  be  protected  somewhat  by  placing  the 
pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  in  a  warm  border,  or  may  also  plunge 
them  in  the  earth  ;  and  in  hard  frost,  long  straw  litter  may  be 
laid  on  the  surface,  and  around  the  sides ;  the  same  protection 
of  covering  may  also  be  given  to  such  as  are  in  beds. 

Protecting  new-planted  Shrubs  and  Trees, 

New-planted  shrubs  and  trees,  of  the  more  tender  or  choicer 
kinds,  should  have  their  roots  well  protected  in  hard  frosty 
weather,  by  laying  some  dryish  mulchy  dung,  or  long  dungy 
.itter,  a  good  thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
the  roots  of  each  plant. 

This  work  is  necessary  to  such  of  the  more  tender  and  curi- 
ous kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  planted  in  autumn,  that 
it  should  not  be  omitted  now,  if  it  was  in  the  last  month. 

Pruning  Shrubs,  and  dig  between  them.  * 

Now  go  over  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  prune  such  as  stand 
in  need  of  that  discipline  ;  but  let  this  be  done  in  some  regular 
manner,  with  a  knife,  and  not  with  garden  shears. 

In  doing  this,  all  the  very  strong  long  rambling  shoots  of  the 
.ast  summer's  growth,  extending  considerably  beyond  the  gene- 
ral branches  of  the  head,  should  either  be  cut  close,  or  reduced 
to  some  regularity  ;  as  also  any  main  branches  advancing  in 
similar  disorder,  or  of  low  straggling  growth  ;  and  cutout  dead 
wood. 

Generally  observe  in  this  occasional  regulation,  to  prune  in 
such  order  as  to  keep  the  plants  distinct  and  clear  of  one  ano- 
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bed,  aboat  six  inches  thick  on  every  part,  and  the  surface  made 
perfectly  even,  banking  up  some  moist  soil  round  the  outside 
to  keep  up  the  earth.  When  this  is  done,  and  having  previ- 
ously procured  the  proper  asparagus  plants  of  three  years  old, 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  for  each  three-light  frame 
(see  February),  they  are  to  be  immediately  planted  close  to 
each  other  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  in  the  culture  of 
forced  asparagus  should  both  plant  very  close,  and  take  imme- 
diate advantage  of  planting  the  bed,  whereby  to  have  its 
whole  heat  from  the  beginning. 

First,  at  one  end  of  the  bed  let  a  small  ridge  of  earth  be 
raised  cross  ways  upon  the  surface,  about  four  or  five  inches 
high ;  this  done,  get  the  roots,  and  begin  to  place  them  either 
entirely  on  the  surface,  or,  making  small  openings,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  roots  may  be  introduced  two  or  three  inches, 
though  they  are  more  commonly  placed  wholly  on  the  top  of 
the  earth,  for  the  fear  of  their  having  too  much  heat  below  at 
first,  and  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  placed  as  close 
as  possible  ;  observing  to  place  the  first  course  of  plants  very 
close  together,  against  the  above  little  ridge  of  earth,  adding 
some  earth  to  the  bottom  part  of  each  course  or  layer  of  roots  ; 
and  so  proceed,  laying  or  placing  them  one  against  another,  as 
close  as  you  possibly  can  put  them,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  bed,  with  the  crowns  upright,  all  of  an  equal  height :  do 
not,  however,  place  the  plants  quite  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  bed,  but  leave  about  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches  all 
the  way  on  each  side  and  end,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
room  to  bank  up  some  more  earth  also  against  the  outside  roots. 

Having  placed  the  plants,  let  some  moist  earth  be  banked 
up  agaiust  the  outside  roots  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  as  just 
above  hinted. 

Then  having  in  readiness  at  hand  a  quantity  of  good  mellow 
light  earth,  with  which  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are  to  becover« 
ed :  observing  to  lay  the  earth  equally  all  over  them  about  two 
inches  thick,  which  concludes  the  work  for  the  present.  The 
bed  is  to  remain  in  this  manner  until  the  asparagus  begins  to 
appear  through  the  covering  of  earth  ;  then  lay  on  another 
parcel  of  earth  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  ;  so  that,  in 
the  whole,  there  may  be  the  depth  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches 
of  earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

When  this  is  done,  then  prepare  to  put  on  the  frames  ana 
glasses  ;  or  if  a  strong  extensive  bed  of  great  heat,  delay  por- 
ting on  the  frames  and  glasses  finally,  till  the  buds  begin  t.j  ap* 
pear  through  the  second  stratum  or  earth. 
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For  as  the  bed,  if  of  the  above  substance,  continues  a  consi- 
derable time  of  a  strong  heat,  if  the  frames,  &c.  are  put  on  too 
toon,  woula  draw  the  heat  to  endanger  scorcl  'ng  or  steam 
scalding  the  roots ;  but  if  heavy  rains  or  snow  should  happen, 
may  either  put  on  the  frame,  or  throw  some  straw  litter  or 
garden-mats  thickly  over  the  top  occasionally. 

But,  in  the  above  case,  before  you  put  on  the  above  last 
parcel  of  earth,  first  fix  some  thick  straw-bands  round  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bed,  to  secure  the  earth  from  slipping  down, 
and  which  also  serves  for  the  frame  to  rest  upon.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  the  following  manner  3  let  some  bands  of  straw  be 
made  about  three  inehes  thick,  and  get  some  small  wooden  pegs 
or  short  sticks,  sharpened  at  one  end ;  with  these  the  straw- 
band  is  to  be  pegged  down  round  the  top  of  the  bed,  close 
along  the  edge,  on  both  sides  and  each  end ;  then  add  the  ad* 
ditional  supply  of  earth  above-mentioned  even  with  the  top  of 
the  wreathing  or  straw-band,  and  when  this  is  done,  if  but  a 
moderate  heat  in  the  bed,  may  put  on  the  frames,  &c.  ;  and  in 
which  add  finally  about  two  inches  of  more  earth  upon  the  for- 
mer ;  or,  if  a  bed  of  considerable  substance  and  extent,  of  a 
continuing  strong  heat,  it  may  remain  unframed  till  the  aspa- 
ragus buds  are  nearly  advancing  again  towards  the  surface, 
then  put  on  the  frames  finally,  resting  the  bottom  part  upon 
the  top  of  the  straw-band  wreathing  ;  and  then  adding  a  little 
more  earth  upon  the  other,  as  above  intimated,  directly  pot  on 
the  glasses. 

Observe,  that  during  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the  trames,' 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  }ieavy  rains  or  great  snow,  the 
bed  at  such  times  must  be  defendcNd  by  a  good  thick  covering 
of  straw  or  mats  3  or  otherwise  put  on  the  frame  and  lights,  as 
before  intimated  at  the  first  approach  of  such  weather. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  when  the  heat  of  the 
bed  begins  to  decline,  it  must  be  renewed  by  applying  a  lining 
of  new  horse  dung  to  its  sides  |  nor  must  you  forget  to  cover 
the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  or  long  litter ;  but  this 
should  be  particularly  observed  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 

But  for  some  further  particulars  in  the  general  management, 
0ee  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  February. 

The  bed  will  begin  to  produce  abundantly  in  about  a  month 
or  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the  asparagus  snoots  will  rise  vert 
thick  all  over  the  bed ;  and  for  the  method  of  gathering  then 
see  February. 

£  c 
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Dreneking^  mnd 

Now  forward  at  all  opportnnities,  the  treDctinig  antl  diggings 
all  ▼acaot  spaees  of  gpotmd  in  the  kitchen-gardeo,  both  fbr  the 
fertilising  and  improvement  of  the  l»ofl,  and  that  the  ground 
may  be  in  preparation  againtt  Hie  spring,  wherk  there  will  be 
mnch  otlier  business  to  be  done  that  conk)  not  be  properly 
performed  before. 

Abo  take  the  opportanitf  of  dry  or  firo9ty  weather,  to  wheel 
in  dang  from  old  hot-beds  or  dnng-hilts,  for  manttre  in  such 
parts  of  the  gHrden  where  most  wanted :  spread  \ti  regularly  ; 
and  let  it  be  digged  m  an-  e^nai'  depth,  by  digging  of  trenching 
the  ground  one  or  two  spades-  d^ep,  as  you  see  it  necessary ; 
thoagh  it  id  more  adviseable  to  dfjg  the  dung  \^  only  one  spade 
deep,  that  the  roots  of  the  pki«ts  may  sooner  and  more  effec- 
tually receive  the  benefit  theptot)  observing,  that  in  the  digging 
or  trenching,  it  is  essentially  proper  to  lay  the  ground  up  in 
rough  ridges  long^Tay»  eaeh>  CIteach,  to  rem  am  in  that  order  till 
the  time  yon  want  to  plant  or  sow  it;  which  will  mellow  ami 
enrich  the  grouMl  gmMiill;^  s^  pfeparation  for  sowing  and  plan* 
ting  with,  the  necessary  crops  in  the  spving,  and  whkh  will-  also 
greatly  forward  the.  spring  basiaess^ 

Dungijif  will  be  necessary-  semelUaes  eret^'  year,  for  two-  or 
three  seasons,  in  poor  or  exhausted  grmiad>  tilt  it  is  properly 
enriched ;  and  also  itt  good  soils,  an  augment  of  dang,  every 
other  year,  will  be  beneficial,  or  will  be  very  necessary  to  all 
compartments  once  iii  two  or  three  years  at  far^est ;  but  in 
this  eipery  one  will  be  regulated  accoiti4ng  to  the  supply  of  dung' 
tiiat  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 

The  ground  ^o«Ud  g^erally  be  digged,  or  trenched  ft9a^>oT6^ 
one  or  two  spades  deep,  a»  the  depth  of  proper  soil  admits* 
and  the  difierent  crops  require;  the  long-rooted  eseulents^ 
such  as  carrots,  parsneps,  &e.  require  the  soil  to  be  biH^ren  «p 
some  considerable  depth,  to  admit  oC  their  peitpendicuba'  growth  > 
besides,  by  deep  digging  at  least  one  full  spade  or  oecftsiottaUy 
two  spades  deep  or  more,  it  improwssv  and  in  a  manner  renews 
the  soil,  hyi  tvrning  the  top  downvaad  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
and  the  crops  grow  more  freelyu 

For  the  methods^  to  be  obsemied  in  the  operation  of  trench- 
ing and  ridging  up*  the  grounds  as  above  advised^  see  i^o  Oe* 
tober  fUMi  Nimember, 
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Prune  Apple  (Md  Pemr  TVec* 

CoNTiNUJS  to  prune  apple  and  pear  irees  against  Walls  ana 
espaliers^  any  time  this  nonth. 

These  trees  are  hardy,  and  jou  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
frost  doing  tkem  the  least  damage  through  meana  of  pruning 
them. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  now  in  proning  these  trees,  as 
mentioned  in  November, 

Prune  Vines, 

Vines  against  walls*  or  in  the  vineyards,  may  now  likewise 
be  pruned  ;  and  the  same  method  is  to  be  practised  in  pruning 
vines  this,  month  as  in  the  last  y  and  as  explained  in  January 
and  February,  &c. 

Prwrin^  Wail-Trees. 

Wall   trees   of  peaclies,    nectarines,   apricots,    plums,  and 
cherry-trees  may  also  still  be  pruned  ;  and  it  may  be  done  any 
Time  in  this  month,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  trees  by  the 
operation,  even  if  the  weather  should  be  frosty. 

These  trees  must  always  have  a  general  winter-pruning  and 
nailing,  both  occasionally  in  the  old  and  young  wood;  and  the 
pruning  and  nailing  of  them  may  be  forwarded  now  or  in  any 
of  the  winter  months.  Observe  the  same  method  of  pruning 
all  these  sorts  as  in  the  two'  last  months,  and  as  explained  in 
January  and  February,  &c,  and  let  every  tree,  according  as 
it  is  pruned,  be  immediately  nailed  np  in  a  neat  and  regular 
manner. 

Likewise  any  espalier  trees  of  plums  and  cherries,  &c.  should 
also  be  forwarded  in  pruning,  as  above. 

Pruning  Standard  Fruit'  Tree», 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  standard  fruit-trees,  effher  In 
the  garden  or  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  give  any  occasional 
pruning,  where  necessary,  such  as  a  regulating  thinning  in  any 
considerably  crowded  branches,  and  to  cut  out  otllers  of  a  very 
irregular  or  disorderly  growth,  and  such  as  appear  nnfruitfm 
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Carry  dcng  alio  to  such  racant  compartments  as  want  it, 
and  sp4'ead  it  of  an  equal  thickness  over  the  sarface  of  the 
groona,  and  digged  la  regularly,  a  moderate  spade  deep. 

Propagate  TVeet  and  Shrtdn. 

You  may  still  continue  to  make  layers,  and  plant  cottings  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  transplant  suckers  ;  and  lor  Che 
method  of  treating  each,  see  the  two  preceding  months,  and 
Jhamary  and  Fthruary 

Protect  young  Tree»  and  Plants  in  Pots  and  Beds. 

Give  protection  to  young,  more  tender,  and  carious  trees, 
throbs,  and  plants,  in  frosty  weather. 

Any  in  pots  may  be  placed  either  in  frames  to  have  shelter 
with  the  glasses,  &c.  or  under  an  awning  to  be  covered  with 
mats  i  or  all  other  more  hardy  kinds  in  pots  should  be  plung- 
ed in  the  ground  in  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  if  not  done  last 
month. 

Or,  likewise,  any  of  the  more  curious  or  tender  young  erer- 
greea  and  other  exotics  in  beds  should  have  some  occastonal 
protection  in  very  severe  weather,  either  by  defending  the  bed 
with  frames,  &c  or  an  awning  placed  ^icross,  and  covered  with 
mats  and  long  litter  j  or,  in  want  of  the  above,  some  light 
tvbetaace  of  straw  fitter  j  or,  pease-haum,  spread  over  the 
beds. 
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THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


CoNTiiryB  to  take  advantage  of  every  fine  day,  wfien  the  wea* 
ther  is  open,  to  admit  fresh  air  to  the  plants  in  the  green* 
house :  for  this,  notwithstanding  the  geberaily  unfavourable  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  at  this  season,  is  a  very  necessary  ar- 
ticle for  the  benefit  of  (he  plants  in  geoerai.  If  they  are  kept 
too  close,  it  will  not  only,  in  some  degree,  tenderise  and  weak* 
en  the  plants,  but  also  occasion  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  to 
change  of  a  yelkxwi^lh  sickly  colonr,  and  be  frequently  dropping. 
Therefore  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  wind 
aot  sharp,  let  the  windowr  be  opened  about  nine  or  ten  O'clock 
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?fi  the  oorniog,  and  sbot  again  «botft  three  or  fbar  in   the  af- 

teroooa,  or  Booiier,  if  the  air  beooiii«8  too  oold. 

Bat  never  omit  giving  a  large  simre  of  keAh  air  every  «UBny 

day  in  mild  weather. 

Or  occasionally,  in  giving  air  to  tniki  weather^  if  the  wind 

blows  rather  sharply  toward>s  the  front  of  the  green-bouse, 

shonid  only  draw  down  some  of  the  top  sashes  a  little  way,  so 

as  the  wind  cannot  enter  below  immediately  upon  the  plants* 
Note, —  It  will  not  at  this  season    be  proper  to  allow  the 

green-house  any  fresh  air  in  foggy  or  very  wet  days  5  at  such 

times  let  the  house  be  kept  quite  close. 

In  severe  frost  the  windows  must  never  be  open. 

In  continued  severe  frosty  weather,  great  care  must  be 

taken  to  secure  the  door  and  windows  of  the  green-house   in 

such  a  manner  as  the  frost  cannot  enter  -that  way  to  effect  the 

plants. 

Therefore  in  the  time  of  very  rigorous  frost,  the  window- 
shutters,  if  any,  must  be  shut  close  every  night ;    and  for  the 

greater  security,  it  will  also  be  proper  to  nail  up  mats  against 
all  the  shutters ;  or  in  default  of  shutters^  ^Pply  an  eligible 
defence  of  large  thidk  mats  against  all  the  glasses,  above  and 
below^  especially  of  nights ;  or  also  occasionally  in  the  day 
time,  when  continued  severe  weather,  and  no  sun. 

Likewise,  when  the  frost  happens  to  be  very  severe,  it  wilt, 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  plants,  be  adviseable  to  make 
a  moderate  fire  if  there  is  the  accommodation  of  flues,  which 
are  very  necessary  in  every  good  green-house,  both  as  an  occa- 
sional defence  s^ainst  the  rigors  of  frost,  and  to  expel  great 
damps  in  foggy  and  very  weji  weather  :  but  in  defect  of  flues, 
in  hard  frosts,  make  a  moderate  Are  in  some  convenient  uten- 
sil, and  place  it  within  the  )green*house,  towards  the  front, 
observing  to  move  some  of  the  plants  a  little  away,  if  too  near 
where  the  Are  is  placed  -,  or  in  green -houses  not  furnished  with 
flues,  a  Buzaglo  stove,  in  which  to  make  moderate  flres,  in 
frosty  weather,  would  prove  beneficial — as  this  kind  of  cast- 
iron  stove,  being  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  towards  the 
front,  about  the  middle  way  of  the  house,  diffuses  an  extensive 
warmth  in  the  internal  air  :  though  where  proper  Are  flues  are 
constructed  internally  along  the  front,  and  continued  all  round, 
they  are  greatly  preferable  for  this  occasion. 

But  as  these  fires  in  either  method  are  only  particularly  ne- 
cessary in  the  green-house  in  sharp  frosty  weather,  they  should 
be  continued  accordingly  every  night  and  morning,  and  sonre- 
times  all  day  when  the  frost  is  excessive  :  but  always  wl  oily 
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(iiscootinoed  in  moderate  open  weather  ',  or  only  made  occa- 
sionally in  very  foggy  weather ;  and  after  great  thaws,  to  ex- 
pel the  damps* — Sm  Jamuary. 

WaUriMg  Cfreen^house  Plants, 

Wafer  most  now  and  then  be  givento  the  plants  in  the  green- 
bonse,  for  most  of  the  woody  kinds  will  require  that  assistance 
at  due  times. 

But  in  watering  these  plants  make  it  always  a  rule  at  this 
season  to  give  only  a  very  moderate  quantity  to  each  pot  or 
tub  at  a  time ;  for  if  they  are  once  over-watered  at  this  seasoa 
of  the  vear,  so  as  to  render  the  earth  very  wet>  it  will  remain  so 
for  a  long  time,  and  most  assuredly  occasion  the  plants  to  drop 
their  leaves,  especially  the  orange  and  lemon-trees,  and  totaUy 
destroy  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds. 

For  that  reason  let  particular  care  be  taken  in  watering,  to 
do  it  with  moderation,  and  to  give  the  water  only  to  sach  pots 
and  tubs  as  are  in  want  of  that  article. 

The  aloes  and  other  succulent  plants  must  now  be  very 
seldom  and  also  very  sparingly  watered  ;  for  much  moisture  at 
this  season  would  rot  these  kind  of  plants. — See  January  and 
February, 

Keeping  the  Plants  clean. 

The  green-honse  plants  in  general  should  now  be  kept  per- 
fectly clear  from  decayed  leaves,  and  any  contracted  foulness, 
for  this  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  health  as  well  as  beauty. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  any  such  leaves  appear  upon  the 
plants,  let  them  immediately  be  removed  :  and  also  cut  out 
any  decayed  shoots  and  dead  wood  that  may  from  time  to 
time  appear ;  likewise  where  any  plants  have  contracted  con- 
siderable foulness  of  dust,  &c.  it  should  be  cleaned  off  as  well 
as  possible,  clearing  away  also  all  dead  leaves  which  drop 
from  the  plants. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Care  of  the  fruiting   Pines,    and    other    Plants    in    the 

Hot-house. 

Continue  great  attention  at  this  season  to  the  fruiting  pines^ 
and  all  the  other  tender  exotics  in  the  hot- house,  to  support  a 
good  fire-heat  every  night,  and  cold  mornings,  and  give  occasi- 
onal waterings,  and  fresh  air,  as  explained  below  ;  and  as  to 
the  bark-bed  heat,  it  being  renewed  in  October,  will  most 
probably  be  still  in  a  good  temperature,  and  which  is  now 
equally  necessary  as  the  heat  by  fire  ;  both  of  which  being 
essentially  eligible,  in  conjunction,  at  this  season. 

Every  evening,  about  three,  four,  or  five  o'clock,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  continue  to  make  the  hot- 
house fires  ;  observing,  as  said  last  month,  never  to  make  the 
fire  too  strong,  so  as  to  render  the  heat  of  the  wall  of  the  flues 
any-wise  violent,  for  that  would  prove  of  bad  consequence  to 
the  pines  and  other  plants. 

You  are  likewise  now  to  observe,  as  advised  last  month,  that 
in  very  cold  weather  the  hot  house  fires  must  be  continued  also 
in  the  morning ;  and  in  severe  frosts,  and  but  little  or  no  sun, 
they  must  be  supported  all  the  day  long. 

The  person  who  attends  the  fires  should  always,  the  last  thing 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  examine  them,  and  add  more  fuel  if 
wanted,  sufficient  to  support  a  proper  degree  of  internal  heat  till 
morning, — -the  most  preferable  fuel  for  this  occasion,  in  the 
hot-house  fires,  is  coals  or  cinders,  because  of  the  regularity 
and  duration  of  their  heat ;  yet  wood,  turf,  or  peat  will  do,  in 
default  of  coals,  but  require  more  attendance  to  regulate  and 
augment  the  fire. 

The  bark-bed  heat  is  also  at  this  time  most  essential ;  but 
if  this  was  renewed  in  October,  or  beginning  of  November, 
with  a  full  supply  of  fresh  tan,  it  will  probably  be  still  in  a 
proper  state  of  heat :  if,  however,  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  that  is  considerably  decreased,  let  it  be  revived  by  fork* 
ing  up  the  bark,  as  directed  in  January, 

At  this  season,  in  severe  frosts  it  would  be  proper  to  cover 
the  lights  of  the  hot-house  every  evening;,  especially  to  remain 
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till  morniog,  either  with  slinitera  or  large  thick  garden-mats, 
the  more  effectaaly  to  repel  the  frost  when  excessive  ;  or  also 
to  continue  the  covering  occasionally  in  the  day  in  very  rigoroas 
weather,  when  clondy  and  no  sun  ;  though  shutters,  &c.  are 
not  now  commonly  used  ;  but  supporting  a  proper  degree  of 
lire  heat  internally,  sufficient  te  resist  the  entrance  of  frost,  and 
giving  occasional  covering  as  above: — formerly  large  thick 
painted  canvas  cloths,  or  strong  mats  made  le  roll  up  mad  let 
down  by  pullies  and  lines,  on  long  poles  extending  the  leugth 
of  the  hot*hou8e,  were  used  for  night  covering ;  but  sometimes 
an  inconveuieace  attended  this  sort  of  covering,  both  in  being 
frozen  immoveable,  and  in  stormy  weather,  by  the  wind 
raising  and  dashing  the  canvas,  &c.  against  the  glasses,  and 
breaiklug  them. 

SuccesBian  Pines. 

The  succession  pine  plants  in  the  pit  or  successioa-hoase 
should  have  the  same  care  taken  of  them  as  directed  above  ; 
the  management  of  these  and  the  fruiting  plants  is  the  same, 
only  observing  to  make  the  fires  in  general  rather  more  mo- 
derate, or  as  regular  as  possible,  which,  if  not  observed, 
may  force  them  into  a  fruiting  state  at  an  improper  time  j  to 
prevent  which,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  until  they 
have  acquired  such  a  proper  degiee  of  growth  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  handsome  sized  fruit,  which  they  are  not  capable 
of  until  they  are  two  years  old  ;  at  which  age,  they  in  October 
should  be  placed  in  a  fruiting  house,  or  such  stove  department 
wherein  it  is  intended  they  shall  produce  their  fruit. 

Watering  and  giving  Air, 

The  pines  and  other  plants  in  the  bot-honse  mH  still  require 
to  be  now  and  then  watered. 

But  in  watering  them,  especially  the  pines,  take  care  to  do 
it  moderately,  and  not  oftener  at  this  season  than  about  once  a 
week  or  fortnight. 

When  there  happens  to  come  a  fine  sunny  calm  day,  it  wifl 
be  proper  to  admit  some  fresh  air  into  the  hot-house,  by  slid- 
ing some  of  the  glasses  a  little  way  open,  f^om  ten  or  tfleven  to 
two  o'clock  ',  but  be  sure  to  shut  them  again  in  due  time,  and 
•epeciaily  if  the  weather  alters  to  dondy  or  sharply  cold. 

Young  Pine  Plants, 

Those  young  pine  plants,  wich  are  plunged  in  4ung  or  b^rk- 
beds,  made  detatcbed  from  the  stove  departments,  must  have  a 
very  carefa'.  attendanee  at  this  aeasoa  j    Ihe  heat  of  the  bed 
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niiist  be  duly  kept  4ip  by  api^ing  a  I'mmg  of  nevr  florae- 
cHiDg  to  tke  sides*  as  m^ea  as  the  bed  decreases  much  in  it's 
heat. 

The  glasses  also  mast  be  covered  every  aigbt^  and  in  tdl  bad 
weather^  with  mats  or  straw  3  and  some  straw  or  other  dry 
litter  should  likewise  be  laid  close  round  about  the  outside  of 
the  frame. 

Early  Kidney- Beans  in  the  HoUHonse. 

Some  time  in  this  month  you  may  plant  some  earjy  dwarf 
kidney- beans  in  pots  or  in  boxes^  and  place  them  in  the  hot- 
house^ upon  the  top  of  the  bark- bed  wall  or  front  fiues>  &c«  by 
which  means  your  will  have  a  chance  of  a  small  early  produce ; 
as  they  seldom  yield  considerably  from  this  season  of  planting. 
— See  January  and  February, 

Early  Cucumbe  "  in  the  Hot-Hous^, 

You  may  likewise  sow  some  cucumber  seed  in  pots,  and 
plunge  them  into  the  bark  bed  in  the  hot- house,  and  the 
plants  may  be  transplanted  into  other  pots  or  in  boxes  placed 
near  the  glasses  ;  this  may  be  done  for  a  td»l,  which,  if  they 
succeed,  will  come  in  at  a  very  early  season. 

I  have  observed  that  cucumber  plants  succeed  rather  best  in 
the  hot-bouse,  when  [daced  moderately  near  the  top  sloping 
glasses  ;  havieg  the  pots  or  boxes  containing  the  seed  or  plants 
placed  upon  a  suspended  or  bracketed  shelf,  &c.  within  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  the  inclined  sashes,  towards  the 
higher  part  of  the  fixed  upper-tier  of  lights,  nearly  over  the 
back  alley,  or  flue,  not  to  shade  or  annoy  the  plants  below. 

But,  however,  where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
let  the  pots  or  boxes  be  placed  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
January, 

Mint  and  Small  Salad. 

In  the  hot-house  may  also  introduce  pots  of  mint  roots, 
small  salad  seeds,  when  required,  as  forward  as  possible  on 
any  particular  occasion  at  this  season,  as  they  will  very  soon 
come  up  proper  to  gather. 

Early  Roses,  Spo.  in  the  not^konse. 

You  may  likewise,  in  this  or  Bext  month,  p.ace  pots  of  rose- 
trees  in  the  hot-house  ;  and  also  honeysuckies  and  such  other 
small  flowering  shrubs  as  you  desire,  by  waT  of  cariosity,  to 
blow  early  -^Bee  January  and  February 
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PoU  of  pinkff  carnations,  or  aoy  other  such  like  kind  of 
flowers^  may  also  be  placed  in  the  hot- boose  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  to  produce  some  early  flowers. 

Edrfy  buibauM  and  tuberous  Fiowen  in  the  Hot-house, 

Likewise  may  introduce  pots  or  boxes  planted  with  spring 
blowing  bolboDS  and  tuberous  rooted  flowers  in  the  hot-house, 
for  an  early  bloom. 

For  this  purpose  may  have  the  dwarf  early  tulips,  any  sorts 
of  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  common  narcissus,  jonqails, 
bulbous  iris,  fritillarias,  spring  crocus,  and  any  other  of  the 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering  bulbs  |  likewise  anemones 
and  ranunculus,  &c.  :  plant  them  in  pots  of  light  earth,  an  inch 
or  two  deep,  and  place  them  any  where  in  the  hot-house,  give 
very  moderate  waterings,  and  they  will  blow  agreeably  at  an 
early  season. 

Or  any  sort  of  bulbous  roots  in  water  glasses,  being  placed 
in  the  hot-house,  will  flower  very  agreeably  in  tolerable  good 
perfection  in  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring. 

Vines  in  the  Hot-house  and  Vineries,  Sf<k 

Grape  vines  planted  along  the  outside  of  the  front  of  the 
hot-house,  and  the  stem  or  main  shoot  of  each  being  left  of 
some  considerable  length,  and  each  conducted  through  a  hole 
in  front,  into  the  hot-house,  nearly  close  above  the  front,  fine- ; 
or  introduced  close  to  the  bottom  and  trained  up  between  the 
said  flue  and  the  front  work,  by  which  the  stem  is  also  defended 
from  the  weather  :  and  in  either  method,  the  branches,  &c.  be* 
ing  trained  up  the  inside  and  under  the  sloping  glasses  they 
will  bear  fine  early  grapes  with  but  very  little  trouble. 

They  will  not  only  require  an  annual  pruning  early  in  win- 
ter, and  summer  dressing,  to  regulate  the  shoots  of  the  year  : 
each  pel  formed  nearly  as  directed  for  the  vines  in  the  open 
ground  j  observing  at  this  time,  it  is  proper,  in  these  vines,  to 
protect  the  ontside  stem,  where  open  to  the  weather,  by  wrap- 
ping them  round  closely  with  hay  or  straw-bands,  &c. 

But  in  vineries,  or  forcing  fruit-houses,  the  vines  are  most 
generally  planted  within,  in  the  borders  behind  and  in  ^ront, 
and  trained  as  above  intimated. 

Or  pots  of  immediate  bearing  pines  may  be  introduced  into 
the  hot  houses  or  vineries,  &c.  any  time  this  or  next  month 
lo  produce  early  grapes  the  ensoing  aeaaaiu 

Earty  tStrau>6  erries  in  the  Hot* house. 
Towards  the  ena  of  this  montu  may  begin  to  introdore  soma 
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'       pots  of  scarlet  aud  Alpine  strawberries  iuto  the  hot-honte  Ibr 
'       the  first  early  productioii. — See  January. 

Preparing  for  forcing  Fruit- Trees  in  Hot-walls,  4*. 

^  1q  this  month  yoa  may  begin  to   prepare   for  forcing   fruit- 

trees  in  hot  walls,  rioeries^  cherry- houses,  and  other  forcing 
ciepartuients  by  fire,  or  bark-bed  heat,  &c.  or  both  to  produce 
early  fruit ;  and  the  sorts  of  trees  for  this  purpose  are 
peaches,  nectarines,  apjricots,  cherries,  vines,  figs,  plums,  and 
occartionally  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  also  straw- 
berry plants. 

Observing  the  trees  of  all  the  above  sorts  may  now  be  plant- 
ed if  not  done  before,  in  the  borders  of  the  forcing  depart- 
ments, and  some  also  in  pots,  to  remove  therein  occasionally  ; 
and  for  which  purpose  have  ready  trained  trees,  that  are  arrived 
to  a  bearing  state,  which  may  be  obtained  in  great  perfection 
in  most  of  the  public  nurseries  ^  and  if  removed  and  planted 
with  balls  either  from  the  full  ground  or  large  pots,  it  will  bt 
the  greater  advantage,  especially  if  any  are  particularly  want- 
ed for  forcing  the  same  year :  but^  in  the  general  part,  it  is 
most  eligible,  previously  to  forcing,  to  allow  the  trees  to  have 
at  least  a  year's  growth  after  planting  for  this  occasion  ;  and 
generally  plant  a  principal  supply  of  wall-trees  against  the  back 
wall,  and  some  against  the  upright  front  glasses,  ten  feet  asuu* 
^  der  ;  or  sometimes,  if  the  width  and  convenience  of  the  place 
admits,  may  plant  a  row  of  low  dwarf  trees  lengthways,  either 
behind  or  in  front  of  the  bark-pit  where  any,  or  if  none,  plant- 
ed along  the  middle  ;  having,  for  the  whole,  a  treiliis  of  slight 
thin  railing,  &c.  erected,  on  which  to  train  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  regular  order ;  and  those  in  front  have  the 
branches  trained  up  under  and  parallel  to  the  top  or  inclin- 
ed glases,  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance  therefrom  ;  and  may 
plant  also  some  in  some  small  headed  standards,  both  in 
dwarfs  and  half  and  full  standard  trees,  especially  duke- 
cherries. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  put  on  all  the  glasses  of 
these  forcing  departments,  to  defend  the  trees  from  the  wea- 
ther, preparatory  to  forcing,  which  may  be  commenced  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  latter  end  of  January,  by  making  fires  in 
the  different  forcing  places ;  or  where  there  is  a  pit  within, 
for  a  bark-bed  or  dung  hot-bed,  or  a  bed  made  with  hot 
dung  below  and  tan  bark  above,  make  the  said  beds  therein 
accordingly. 

Sometimes  pears  are  also  forced  of  some  best  early  snmmei 
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iadSy  codi  particularly  at  the  jargoiielk»  aad  someliiDes  the 
green  chasseas  ;  the  trees  of  which  having  heen  planted  and 
trained  against  a  south  wall  some  years>  and  arrived  to  a  pro- 
per bearing  state^  and  then  glass  frame  work  erected  to  inclose 
the  trees^  and  furnished  with  internal  flues  ranged  along  the 
front  or  middle  for  fire  heat,  and  sometimes  with  a  pit  for  a 
b»rk*bed,  or  dung-heat,  as  above,  extending  along  the  middle 
space  within  ;  and  which  forcing  frame  is  worked  by  the  fire 
mt  bark*bed  heat,  &c.  or  both  occasionally ;  and  by  which 
hare  seen  very  fine  jargonelles  early  in  Jcme>  two  months  before 
th^ir  natural  season  (beginning  and  middle  of  August.) 

Haying  thus  far  concluded  the  general  horticultural  directie*n 
in  the  different  practical  branches  for  the  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  with  numerous  very  considerable  improvements  in  every 
department,  according  to  the  OMMlern  system  and  most  success- 
ful  general  methods  in  practice,  an  much  as  the  limited  pages 
of  this  book  would  sufficiently  admit,  shall  next  proceed  to  the 
Iveneral  Lists,  exceedingly  much  improved,  of  the  numerous 
cnltiyated  plants,  trees,  shru!>!$,  fiowers,  fruits,  &c.  of  the  Brit- 
ish Gardens  and  Plantations,  arranged  under  several  difi^ent 
heads,  according  to  their  nature  of  gro^t)),  temperature^  and 
respective  uses,  in  the  sereml  garden  dbtrietc.  as  in  the  fore- 
going  directions. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 

OF  THB 
OR 

Complete  general  L»sts  and  Explaoaliions  of  the  di6krent  tribes 
and  numeroas  species  and  varieties  of  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers,  and  Fruits,  both  natives  and  exotics,  comprised  in 
this  work,  and  of  most  others  proper  for  cultivation  in  the 
British  Gardens,  Plantations,  and  Nurseries,  Green^ 
Houses,  Hot-Houses,  Hot^Beds,  &c.  arranged  under  dififei^* 
ent  classes  or  divisions,  according  to  their  respective  use»  in 
the  Several  garden  departments,  and  their  different  natures 
of  growth,  a»  herbaceous  and  woody,  hardy  and  tender,  &c* 
in  the  following  order  :— ' 


List  ef  the  Kitchmi.  G^inieni  E»culsni  Plamts 

and  IJej'bs. 


Comprising  the  various  different  species,  and  their  respective 
principal  varieties  proper  for  general  culture ;  consisting  of 
Annual  or  one  year's  plants,  Biennials  or  two  years'  plants, 
and  of  Perennials  or  plants  of  several  years*  duration  by  the 
root,  and  some  both  in  root  and  top  ;  but  the  Annuals  and 
Biennials  are  considerably  the  most  numerous,  and  must  be 
raised  every  year  from  seed,  and  some  several  times  in  that 
period,  to  continue  a  regular  succession,  as  intimated  of  the 
particular  sorts  in  the  following  general  List :  and  the  Peren* 
nials  are  raised  some  also  by  seed,  and  others  by  suckers,  off-sets, 
slips,  cutting,  &c.  as  is  also  hinted  in  the  general  List  afore- 
said, under  the  respective  names  of  the  different  species, 
&c.  raised  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods  ^  and  being 
once  raised,  they  continue  many  years  by  the  roof,  &:c.  as 
before  intimated. 


6U0     ARRANGBMBNTS  OF  TUB  KirCHBN  GARDEN. 

As  tbe  Kitcbeo- Garden  may  geDerally  be  coDsiderd  as  the  prin- 
cipal^ or  at  least  the  most  profitably  aseful  district  of  the 
horticoltoral  departments,  in  it's  aumeroos  productions, 
wholly  of  the  different  sorts  of  esculent  vegetables,  essential 
articles  of  food  beneficially  important  in  domestic  economy, 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  give  not  only  a  general  List  of 
the  different  species,  and  their  respective  varieties  of  the 
Kitchen-Garden  Plants^  but  also  short  descriptive  intima- 
tions of  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  different  sorts. — as 
Annual,  Biennial,  Perennial,  &c.  peculiar  properties  for 
culinary  and  other  family  uses,  methods  and  times  of  pro- 
pagating, sowing,  planting,  order  of  culture,  and  seasons  of 
perfection  ;  which  will  convey  some  useful  previous  hints, 
preparatory  to  proceeding  in  the  general  cultivation  ;  refer- 
ing,  however,  to  the  general  work  of  the  different  months 
for  the  full  cultural  particulars  of  the  respective  sorts. 

Note.^  Observe  that  as  the  following  List  of  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  Plants  consists  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials, 
as  before  intimated,  have  distinguished  them  accordingly ; 
— the  Annuals  marked  thu»  ||,  Biennials*,  and  the  Peren- 
nials f  I  and  as  some  are  Annual-Biennial,  that  is,  such 
as  when  sowed  early  in  the  spring  go  to  seed  the  same  year, 
snch  as  turnips,  celery,  endive,  &c.  but  when  sowed  later  in 
their  respective  seasons  of  spring,  and  early  part  of  summer 
stand  without  running,  attaining  perfection  the  same  year, 
and  continne  till  the  spring  following,  are  marked  ||*  ;  othet 
sorts,  being  some  what  Annual-Perennial,  that  although  they 
continne  Perennial,  by  root  offsets,  yet  requre  fresh  planting 
every  year,  as  potatoes,  Jerusalem-artichokes,  garlick, 
shallots,  mushrooms,  &c.  are  marked  l|f . 
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*  ASPARAGUS,  a  hardy  plant 
of  the  pereniiial  nature  of  ma- 
ny yws*  duration  by  the 
root ;  and  of  great  estioiation 
for  it's  annual  produce  of  nu- 
merous young  top  shoots  ans- 
axg  from  the  roots  for  use  in 
April  or  May,  and  June  or 
July;  then  permitted  to  run  to 
sta&s  till  October. 

Grayesend  asparagus,  large, 

Battersea, 

Dcptford. 
lUid  of  each  of  which  tliere  are : 

Redtop'd,  or  of  a  reddish  brown, 
generaUy  close  and  pliunp. 

Green. 

But  these  several  yarieties  differ 
principally  in  the  first  three 
Sy  means  of  different  soils, 
*tuatiens  and  culture,  in  be- 
ing of  larger,  smaller,  and 
closer  plump  growth  ;  always 
raised  from  seed  sowed  in  the 
spring,  once  in  several  years 
for  a  single  plantation  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  one  year 
old  or  two  at  most,  must  be 
transplanted  into  beds,  in 
rows  a  foot  asunder ;  and  when 
of  three  vears*  transplanted 
growth  will  produee  shoots  of 
proper  siae  tor  cut^g;  and 
the  same  plants  continue  many 
years  in  good  production, 
principally  ui  May,  June,  &c, 
as  before  observed ;  and  may 
also  be  obtained  in  winter  by 
forcing  in  hot-beds,  by  intro- 
ducing proper  plants  of  two 
or  three  years'  transplanted 
growth  in  the  full  ground. 
(  Artichoke;  a  plant  of  the  pe- 
rennial tribe,  producing  from 
the  root  annually  it's  large 
squamose  heads,  in  full  growth 
U9  June  or  July,  and  August 
till  October  or  November, 
comprising  two  varieties,  viz. 

Ghbe  AtiieJMhe ;  large  globlual 
reddish  heads ;  best  for  gene- 
ral culture. 


Green  oval,  or  French. 
BoUi  sorts  by  young  suckers. 
From  the  bottom  in  the 
spring,  planted  in  rows  four 
or  five  feet  asunder,  will  pro- 
duce heads  the  same  year  in 
autumn,  and  will  continue  by 
the  roots  in  several  years'  pro- 
duction, 

1 1  Articheke,  Jerutalem  ;  a  tube- 
rous-rooted perennial  of  tall 
growth,  producing  large 
roundish,  oblong,  irregular, 
fieshy  tubers  in  the  greund, 
the  eatable  parts  ;  In  perfec« 
tion  in  autumn  and  winter  fill 
spring,  to  boil  and  eat  with 
butter,  &c.;  good  and  whole- 
some ;  only  one  species  which 
is  of  the  hetianthus  or  sunflower 
tribe,  called  by  the  botanists 
helianthus  tuberous,  tuberous 
sunflower,  commonly  called 
Jerusalem  artichoke. 
But  the  plant  is  of  very  dissimilar 
growth  to  that  of  a  common 
artichoke,  growing  more  like 
a  tall  sunflower,  of  which  it  is 
a  species  as  aforesaid;  and 
which,  though  commonly 
called  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is 
not  a  native  of  that  part,  but 
principally  of  America. 
Is  raised  by  off-set  tubers  of  the 
root,  or  rather  cuttings  of  the 
large  main  tubers  ;  to  be  plant- 
ed every  year  in  the  spring,  in 
rows  two  or  three  feet  asun- 
der, and  three  or  four  inches 
deep;  and  vnll  be  of  full 
growth  in  the  root  to  take  up 
in  October,  November,  &c^ 

*  Alexanders ^  a  salad  and  culinarv 
herb  of  biennial  growth,  with 
stalky  trifoliate  leaves,  not 
aow  in  much  request ;  is 
fometimes  used  in  salads  and 
iioups,  &c.  when  blanched  a 
iittle  by  earthing  up  like  ce- 
lery ;  raised  by  seed  m  spring 
and  summer,  either  in  drill 
rovirs  to  remain,  or  transplant- 
ed ^yt  or  six  inches  apart  \h 
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•bmllow  drills,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  asunder. 
A^^ica ;  a  plant  of  large  tall 
growth,  irs  young  tender 
•hoots  in  spring  and  summer 
to  candy  &c. ;  raised  by  seed 
•owed  in  spring  or  autumn, 
for  transplanting  in  summer, 
two  or  three  feet  asunder. 


B 


f  BALMf  an  aromatic  family  herb, 
one  speeiesy  vLs. 
Common  balm. 

Propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
or    off.set   slips,    spring    and 
autumn;  planted  six  or  eight 
inches  apart. 
I    BasUf  a  tender  aromatic  annual 
herb  for  salads  and  soups,  &c. 
Dwarf  or  bosh  basil. 
Large  sweet  basil. 
Raised  by  seed  in  a  hot-bed  in 
spring,  for  planting   into  the 
full  ground  in  May. 
I    Bmh,    many    varieties;     very 
Profitable  to  cultivate  several 
full  crops  annually,  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  productions, 
from  June  till  September,  or 
October. 
Early    Mazagan,    fmallest    and 

most  ealy. 
Early  Lisbon,  smafi. 
Early  long-podded  smallish  mid- 
dling; 
Large  long-pod^  good  middling. 
Sword    longed,    of     superior 

length  of  pod  and  size. 
Broad  Spanish,  middling  large, 
Toker,  moderately  large, 
Sandwich,  largish, 
Windsor  broad  bean,  large, 
Kentish  Windsor,  larger, 
Taylor's  Windzor,  largest. 
White  blossom  smallish  middling, 
a  great  bearer,  and  fine  sweet 
eating  bean, 
Mumford,  middling  size. 
Green  nonpareil,  smallish. 
Dwarf  cluster  or  fan,  beiu^    of 
very    low    growth    and     small 
ports  ^f- 


Red  Blossom,  middling. 

All  by  seed  (the  beans^  in  sevA* 
ral  different  successional  sow- 
ings or  plantings,  or  at  lea*t 
once  every  month  from  No« 
vember,  December,  or  Jana« 
ary,  &c.  tiH  May,  June,  or 
July  —  See  these  dififereal 
months;  tut  generally  the 
principal  crops  are  planted  in 
January,  February,  March, 
April,  all  planted  in  rows  two 
to  three  feet  asunder,  accer« 
ding  to  the  smaller,  middliog 
and  larger  kinds ;  mostly  b^ 
dibble- planting,  two  to  three 
or  four  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  two  inches  deep  ;  or 
•mailer  kinds,  or  others  occa- 
•ionally  planted  in  drills  :  — 
and  generally  all  to  remain 
where  planted;  or  soraetiaies 
early  crops,  &c,  are  transplant- 
ed in  young  growth,  of  one, 
two,  or  three  inches.  —  See 
November^  Lecembety  and  Jis- 
fnuiry :  or  any  soru  will  also 
succeed  by  transplanting,  as 
may  be  occasionally  requireiL 
*  Beet;  useful  culinary  plants 
several  varieties,  some  for 
their  root,  and  some  for  their 
leaves,  viz. 

Red  beet,  for  it's  root,  of  wliick 
there  are. 

Long-rooted, 

Short  or  turnip-rooted. 

The  roots  are  large,  deep-red, 
and  fleshy,  us^  for  pick- 
ling, and  boiled  to, slice  in 
salads  cold,  or  to  eat  alone 
with  vinegar,  &c.  raised  bj 
sowing  every  spring,  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  &g.  to 
continue  in  full  growth  all 
summer  for  autumn  and  win- 
ter; sowed  either  broadcast^ 
or  in  drills  a  foot  asunder  ;  all 
to  remain  where  sowed,  and 
thinned  ten  or  twelve  inches 
distance. 

Green  beet. 

White  beet, 

Both   these   \wo  last    for     thr't 
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leaves  to  boil  as  spinach,  and 
for  soups,  &c.  in  spring,  snm- 
mer,  autumn.  Sec.  and  the 
thick  fleshy  leaf  stalks  of  the 
white  s  rts  also  to  dress  like 
asparagus.  Raised  by  seed 
every  spring,  and  occasion- 
ally in  summ  r  and  autamn 
either  in  drills  a  foot  asunder, 
or  sowed  broad  cast,  and  the 
plants  thinned  accordingly ; 
all  to  remain  where  sowed, 
or  some  occasionally  trans* 
planted  in  young  growth  in 
rows. 

Mangel  wursel,  or  greai-rootpd 
German  beet,  l^e  root  very 
long  and  large,  with  large  long 
leaves  ;  but  the  leaves  only  are 
estimable  for  household  occa- 
sions in  summer  and  autumn^ 
&c,  to  boil  as  greens  or  as 
spinach,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  dressed  in  the  manner 
of  asparagus ;  is  sowed  in  the 
spring  and  summer  in  drills 
as  the  green  and  white  sort, 
to  remain  or  occasionally 
transplanted.  But  in  the 
first  introduction  of  this  sort 
mto  this  country,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  pamphlet  was  publish* 
ed  on  it's  superior  merits  and 
method  of  culture,  &c.  with 
great  encomiums  on  it's  root, 
called  the  root  of  Scarcity :  it, 
however,  is  only  a  mongrel 
variety  of  the  red  and  greeb 
beet,  &c.  and  it's  root  not 
palatably  relishing  in  any  cu- 
linary preparations  for  Uie 
table  ;  that  it  is  better  adap- 
ted to  field  culture  for  it's 
large  root  to  feed  cattle. 

Borage;  afunily  herb,  to  use 
on  different  occasions;  one 
sort  only,  viz. 

Officinal,  or  common  borage. 

The  young  leaves  are  used  in 
salads,  soups,  &c  and  the 
leaves  and  flower-shoots  in 
negus,  or  cool  tankards,  in 
sununer  and  autumn ;  is  rais- 
ed by  seed  in  sprbg,  sum- 


mer, and  autumn,  to  remain  ; 
and  thinned  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  distaace. 
*  Boneole;  sometimes  called 
Scotch  Kale,  plants  of  the 
open  cabbage  or  colewert 
kmd,  with  a  tall  stem,  and 
large  head  of  curly  leaves, 
not  cabbaging,  but  remaining 
open  and  loose  to  the  heart. 
Ot  hardy  growth,  to  stand 
for  winter-greens,  and  the  side 
sprouts  for  spring. 
The  varieties  are. 

Green  borecole. 

Brown  or  purpley 

Finely  fringed-leaved, 

Spreading-leaved, 

Upright-leaved. 

But  die  first  two  are  the  gene 
ral  conunon  varieties,  having 
generally  spreading  heads ; 
Uiough  the  others  also  rise 
accidently  from  seed,  and 
by  care  in  saving  seed  from 
enly  the  best  sorts  of  the  re- 
spective varieties,  may  all  be 
continued  permanent. 

They  all  grow  with  a  string  up- 
right stem,  two  or  three  feet 
high  or  more,  crowned  with 
a  large  head  of  open  leaves, 
more  or  less  fimbriate-crump- 
ly,  or  curled,  and  are  excellent 
ilardy  open  greens  for  winter, 
Ste.  are  all  raised  every  year 
from  seed  sowed  in  March 
and  April,  and  planted  out 
in  summer  two  or  three  feet 
asnnder.—See  the  Spring  and 
summer  months. 
I  *  Broc€oU  ;  plants  of  the  brasncu 
or  cabbage  tribe,  not  cabbag- 
ing, but  producing"  a  compact 
central  head  formed  of  the  ad- 
vancing flower  and  seed  buds, 
in  the  manner  of  a  cauliflow- 
er ;  most  excellent  eating,  ao> 
quiring  useful  growth  for  the 
table  Uie  latter  end  of  autumn 
and  in  winter,  and  in  superior 
perfection  in  the  spiing,  in 
large  foil  heads,  consisting  of 
several  vaiieties,  viz. 
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Eariy  dwirf  purple  to  sow  eariy 
for  mntnrao  prodnctioB. 

Early  greeny 

Large  Tate  piiri>le  for  main  cropa 

Dwarf  late  purple,  ipring. 

Branching  purple, 

Late  green. 

Brown,  * 

White,  or  cauliflower  hroecoli, 
af  great  limilarity  to  a  caoli- 
flower,  and  scarcely  inforior 
for  eating. 

They  are  plants  of  mach  estima- 
tion for  their  fine  central  heads 
aforesaid,  of  most  tender  and 
delicate  eating,  and  proper  to 
cultivate  in    principal  crops ; 
all   raised  oTory   year    from 
seed  in  the  spring,  and  early 
part  of  summer,  in  three  or 
four    sowings,    from    March 
and    April    to    the     end    of 
May,  for  early  and  late  pro- 
duction of  proper  foil  heads, 
from  October  or  November, 
till  April  or  May  following ; 
planted  out  in  summer,  in  b^t 
rich  gronnc^  in  rows,  two  to 
three  feet  asunder. 
*  Bwmet;  a  small  culinary  and  sa- 
lad herb,  with  pinnate  ever- 
green leaves  of  a  warm  relish ; 
used  in  winter  and  spring  sa- 
lads and  otiier  occasions ;  rais- 
ed by  seed  in  the  spring,  and 
slipping  or  parting  tk%  roots  in 
spring  or  autumn ;  planted  six 
to  twelve  inches  asunder. 
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CAP8WVM,  for  Vi  «eed-pods  of 
A  hot  spicy  nature  to  pickle, 
&c.  consistiog  of  several  vari- 
eties, viz. 

Long-podded, 

Heart-shape, 

Bell-shape, 

Angular-podded, 

Romid  short-podded, 

Chen     shaped,  See. 

Are  all  tender  annuals,  to  be 
sowed  in  a  hot-bed,  March  or 
April,  and  planted  out  in  May, 


or  early  in  June,  a  foot  dis- 
tance, and  will  produce  plenty 
of  pods  green  and  ripe,  tor  use 
In  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, Sec.  being  first  green,  and 
ripens  to  a  br^ht  r^  colour 
some  yellowish. 
Cabbage,  a  plant  of  superior  us»> 
folness  at  all  seasons,  both  in 
It's  headed  cabbaged  growth, 
and  It^s  open  colewort  state ; 
and  should  be  cultivated  plen- 
tifolly  in  principal  crops  in  all 
gardens,  for  summer,  autimm, 
winter,  and  spring  snpplv  of  a 
family  and  market ;  and  con- 
sists of  several  varieties,  viz. 
Small  early  dwarf. 
Early  dwarf  Yorkshire, 
Large  early  Yorkshire, 
Early  dwarf  sugar-loaf. 
Large  sugar-loaf  superior  for  . 

main  crop, 
Battersea,  early, 
Imperial,  early. 
Early  Russia, 
Early  Antwerp. 

Of  the  above,  any  or    some  of 
eachof  the  first  three  or  four 
sorts  for  the  forwardest  early 
crops ;  but  most  of  the  large 
York  and  large  sugar-loaf  and 
any  of  the  last  four  sorts,   are 
superior    for      the    principal 
early    and    general    summer 
cabbages  ;  of  the  large  Y<h^ 
and  sugar  loaf  aforesaid,  the 
imperiid,    and    Antwerp,    are 
excellent  for  a  general  sum- 
mer supply,  and  a    continu- 
ance for  autumn,  &e.  all  sow- 
ed both  in  the  spring,  Febm- 
ary,  March,  Apnl,  to   obtaio 
maturity  the  same  year ;    and 
sowed  in  August  to  remain  in 
young  growth  all  winter  for  the 
early  and  first  general  summer 
crops  next  year,  and  succeed- 
ed   by  the  spring-sowed,    as 
above,  and  the  following  laiger 
kinds  for  autumn  and 
Large  oblong  hollow, 
Long-sided,  hollow. 
Large  white,  round. 
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These  last  three  are  large  aiitumn 
aud  wmter  cabbages,  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  Novem« 
ber,  Sic,  sowed  both  in  the 
spring,  February,  or  March, 
&c.  to  cabbage  the  same  year 
in  antumn  and  winter;  and 
sowed  early  in  August  to  re- 
main in  young  growth  till 
next  spring,  then  planted  out 
to  cabbage  sooner  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  and  in  larger 
growth  than  the  spring-sowed 
crops. 

Red  Dutch,  principally  for 
pickling,  or  to  shrea  raw  as  a 
salad,  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring. 

Tills,  in  the  true  tort,  is  of  a 
▼ery  deep  or  dark  red ;  with 
thick  fleshy  leaves,  cabbas- 
ing  very  hard ;  is  sowed  m 
August  to  plant  out  in  spring 
for  the  principal  crops  next 
year,  to  cabbage  larse  and 
effectually  in  fhll  perfection 
the  following  antuom  and 
winter,  and  sowed  in  spring 
to  plant  out  early  in  summer 
for  cabbaging  tlie  same  year 
in  autiunn  and  wmter,  hut  not 
so  fully  as  the  autnnmal  sowed 
plants,  as  above. 

Large  Scotch  winter  cabbage, 
most  large,  principally  tor 
field  culture  to  feed  cattle. 

Large  dViim  cabbage,  also  very 
kiri$e,  flat-headed  for  ihe 
same  use  as  the  kst. 

Both  sorts  are  sowed  in  the 
spring  to  cabbage  the^  same 
year  m  autumn  and  winter ; 
and  in  August  for  next  year, 
to  cabbage  in  larger  full 
growth  in  the  above  seasons. 

In  the  foregoing  cabbages  in  ge- 
neral, observe  generally,  in 
sowing  the  main  crops,  aU 
ways  to  adopt  a  principal 
sowing  of  the  desirable  or 
particular  sorts  intended, 
early  in  autumn  fbeginaing 
of  August),  to  stana  over  the 
winter  in  yo>mg  growths  to 


plant  out  in  the  spring,  to 
come  in  for  the  early  and  first 
and  general  principal  crops 
the  fdHlowing  summer  and  au- 
tumn ;  that  is,  generally  sow 
for  this  occasion  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  or  not  later 
than  from  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
of  that  month ;  for  if  sowed 
before  Angust,  many  would 
be  apt  to  run  for  seed  in  .the 
sfuing  in  their  young  open 
growUi,  and  thereby  disap- 
point you  of  a  full  crop ;  and 
if  sowed  later  than  the  time 
above  specified,  the  plants 
would  not  generally  acquire 
good  size  and  strength  to 
stand  the  winter  effectaally. 

And  to  succeed  the  above,  or 
in  case  of  their  being  much 
cot  by  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, or  that  none  were  sowed 
or  raised  in  autnmn>  or  as  may 
be  required,  it  is  proper  at 
ways  to  sow  also  some  in  the 
spring,  in  Febmary«or  March, 
or  April,  to  plant  out  in  May, 
Jnne,  ^c  to  come  in  for  sac- 
cession  cabbages,  or  general 
crops,  cabba^ng  the  same 
year  in  summer  and  autumn 
till  winter. 

Or,  likewise,  when  required  to 
have  a  succession  of  young 
light  cabbages  continued  in 
the  autumn  season,  August, 
September,  October,  «Hd  till 
winter,  may  sow  in  May  or 
June  and  July ;  and  also  at 
the  same  time  may  sow  some 
proper  sorts  for  open  cabbage 
coleworts  for^autunm  and  win- 
ter, and  early  spring  supply  ; 
but  not  to  sow  before  the  be- 
ginning of  August  for  the  ge- 
neral crops  of  continuing 
spring  coleworts  to  stand 
throughout  that  season  with- 
out running,  which  would 
most  genersdly  be  the  case  if 
sowed  sooner. — See  CoUwori* 

Cabbage  Savoy.— See  Saoow* 
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THmip-  rooted  cabbage,  haTUng 
a  large  tiimip^like  balb  ander 
ground. 

TDmip-stalked  cabbage,  with 
the  bulb  above  ground. 

They  are  of  the  open  colewort 
tribe,  the  leaves  not  cabbag- 
ing to  a  close  head ;  the  tar- 
nip-like  swelling  part  grows 
very  large,  bat  &  seldom  used 
domestically,  or  only  occa- 
sionally when  yonnur,  and  are 
prwcipally  for  field  cnltor^} 
or  a  tew  in  gardens  for  ▼•■ 
riety,  sowed  m  tho  '*i'  ing. 
See,  and  transplanted  early 
in  summer. 

Cabbage  colewort.--See  Cole- 
tosri. 

Cabbage,  sea  beach,  or  sea  cole- 
wort ;  a  plant  of  the  peren- 
nial tribe  of  open  spreading 
growth,  estimable  for  it^s 
young  blanched  shoots  arising 
from  tlie  roots  in  the  spring ; 
grows  naturally  on  some  of 
our  sea-shores,  but  cultivated 
in  gardens,  consisting  of  only 
one  species,  called  by  the 
botanists  Crambe  marmnmmf 
or  sea  cabbage. 

Is  cultivated  for  it's  young  shoots 
aforesaid,  rising  from  ths 
roots  through  the  earth  in  the 
spring,  &e.  thick,  close^  and 
fleshy,  blanched  white,  ten- 
der, and  good,  if  cut  in  young 
close  growth:  the  leaves 
growing  large  and  spreading, 
never  cabbage ;  is  raised  by 
seed  in  the  spring,  sowed 
either  m  drills  to  remain,  or 
for  transplanting  in  rows,  one 

to  two  feet  asunder. See 

March  and  April.    WiU  abo 
grow  by  cuttings  of  the  root. 

^Cardoon;  a  bienniid  plant  of  most 
large  upright  growth,  three 
or  four  feet,  in  the  manner 
of  artichokes ;  in  request  in 
some  families  for  it's  large, 
thick,  fleshy  leaf-stalks,  when 
blanched  by  earthing  up  in 
advanced  growth ;   attaining 


perfection  end  of  autumn  an4 
all  winter  till  spring  ;  is  of  the 
artichoke  family,  by  the  bo- 
tanists called  Cynara  Cardum' 
ctc/tts,  or  cardoon. 

It  is  raised  from  seed  sowed  an- 
nually in  the  spring,  March 
or  April,  for  transplanting  in 
June,  &c.  four  feet  asunder, 
both  to  have  full  scope  for 
it's  large  growth,  and  proper 
space  of  ground  between  for 
landing  them  up  two  feet 
or  more,  to  whiten  of  that 
length. — See  Marcky  April,  and 
June,  and  following  months  till 
October,  &c. 

Carrot ;  a  valuable  useful  escu- 
lent root,  is  of  biennial 
growth,  attamable  at  all  sea* 
sons  of  the  year;  first  m 
voung  and  middling  growth 
in  May,  June,  and  July; 
large  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  in  largest  full  growth 
in.  October,    ice.  continniog 

food  all  winter  till  April  or 
lay  following,  and  should  be 
cultivated  plentifully  in  prin* 
cipal  crops ;  two  varieties, 
viz. 

Common  orange  carrot,  being 
of  an  orange  colour ;  most 
large  long  root,  proper  for 
the  main  crops. 

Early  horn  carrot;  short,  smallei 
root,  for  early  crops. 

Of  the  above  two  varieties,  the 
first  is  superior  for  genera 
culture  and  the  principal  main 
crops,  preferable  for  it's  long 
IftTge  growth  in  the  root ;  and 
the  second  to  sow  occasionally 
for  smaller  early  crops  ;  bctib 
sorts  sowed  in  the  spnng)  Fe- 
bruary for  early,  and  March 
and  April  for  main  crops ;  and 
to  sow  in  May  and  July,  &c 
for  successional  young  carroti 
in  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
Sec;  also  a  sowing  the  begin- 
ning: of  August  to  stand  thf 
winter,  in  youno;  prowth  for 
early  young  spring  carrots  in 
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March  or  April,  «&c.  all  sowed 
(11  light,  deep  mellow  ground, 
broadcast,  and  rake  it  in  with 
Itood  regularity;  and  the 
plants  thinned  in  May  and 
June,  &c.  three  or  four  to  six 
or  eight  inches  distance  in  the 
different  crops,  some  to  draw 
young,  and  the  main  crops  to 
stand  for  large  full  growth, 
and  thinned  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance accordingly,  to  continue 
in  increasing  growth  in  the 
root  till  the  end  of  October  ; 
then  taken  up,  and  housed 
in  sand  for  the  winter.— 
See    October  and    Nwimber^ 

CauHflmrer ;  a  plant   of  the 
hrasaica  or  cabbage  tribe,  of 
^t^neral  estimation,  and  consi- 
derably profitable  to  culthrate 
in    principal    crops,  for  it*t 
large,  white,  central  flower- 
head,  arising  in  the  middle  of 
the  surrounding  leaves,  form- 
ed of  the  advancing  young 
dower-buds,  in  a  close  firm 
cluster    of  large   circumfer- 
ence ;  most  excellent  eatings 
obtained  in  summer,  antmnn, 
and   winter,   ft'om  May,    or 
June,  till  December ;   but  in 
superior  perfection  in  Jnni', 
July,  and  August ;  consistmg 
of  two  varieties,  viz. 
Early,— for  the  first  early  crops. 
Large  late,— that  is    probably^ 
•nly  a  few  days  later ;  proper, 
for  the  general  main  crops. 
1'hey  are  raised  in  successioual 
crops  by  sowing  in  antnmn, 
spring  and  summer, — that  is, 
sowing    the    early  and    main 
summer-crops  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third   week  in 
August,  to  stand  the  winter  in 
young  growth.    Some  plant- 
ed   out   in   October    under 
hand  glasses,  others  in  frames 
iS^c    to  plant  out  in  spring ; 
all  for  tlie  general  eariy  and 
principal    main   crops   ner* 


summer ;  and  a  sowing  in  the 
spring  for  later  or  succession 
crops  the  same  year  m  July 
or    August,  &e.    Likewise  a 
sowing  in  the  tourtn  wecK  m 
May,  to  plant  out  in  July  for 
the  Michaelmas  and  winter- 
crops  in  October,  November, 
and     December.— See      the 
work  of  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  months. 
I*  Ctkry;  a  desirable  salutifereui 
plant,  of  the  annual-biennial 
kind,  essentially  requisite  te 
cultivate  in    some   tolerable 
plentiful   supplies,    in   twe, 
three,  or  more  different  crops, 
successionally ;  for  use  in  an- 
tumn,  winter,  and  spring,  or 
from  Julv  or  August,  till  May 
or  June  following,  being  ex- 
cellent   and    wholesome    for 
salads,   soups,    stewiug,   bic, 
when  properly  blanched  by 
planting  in  trenches,  one  row 
m  each,  and  earthing  up  in 
it's  advancing  growth,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  varieties  ; 

Common  upright  Italian,  for 
main  crops. 

Solid-stalked  upright, 

Large  upright, 

Tumip-rooted  spreading,  or  ce- 
leriac,  the  bottom  swelling  like 
a  turnip,  the  principal  useful 
part. 

All  raised  every  year  from  seed. 
In  two  or  three  different  sow- 
inp.s,  March,  April,  and  May, 
to  have  proper  succession ; 
and  transplanted  into  foot- 
wide  trendies  in  summer  and 
autumn,  one  row  in  each,  four 
or  five  inches  apart,  and  the 
trenches  a  yard  asunder ;  and 
hi  advanced  growth  earthed 
up  bv  degrees  ten  or  twelve, 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
or  more,  to  blanch  or  whiten 
that  length. 

t  ChmnomUe;  a  small  perenial 
herb  of  the  aromatic  tribe ; 
for  it's  flowei  s  to  use  occasien* 
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•U>  ti  A  tunple  medical  way, 
in  a  family)  toch  as  for  dia- 
momile  tea. 

Commoo  single  flowerd. 

Doable  flowered. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  very  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  essen- 
tial virtne  of  the  single  and 
doable  flowers,  thon^  some 
prefer  the  single;  bat  the 
doable  is  most  commonly  cal- 
tiTated.  Both  sorts  are  pro' 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
spnnff  or  antamn,  and  plant* 
ed  in  beds.  Sic,  a  foot  asander. 

I  Ckemril ;  a  small  annaal  herb  of 
aromatic  property  somewhat 
similar  in  growth  to  parsley ; 
it*8  leaves  for  soaps,  salads, 
Sec,  sowed  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  antamn  both  for 
use  in  that  season,  and  to 
stand  the  winter  ;  mostly  hi 
drills,  all  to  remain, 
t  CiBm,  or  Chives ;  a  small  aseful 
perennial  herb  of  the  onion - 
tribe,  growing  in  close,  tufhr 
bunclies ;  estimable  for  Irt 
leaves  and  small  off-set  bulb- 
ous-roots and  top  together,  like 
young  onions  cibouls,  it 
spring,  &c.  to  use  in  salads,  oi 
slone,  and  for  culinary  occa 
sions,  raised  by  parting  the 
roots,  spring  or  autumn,  de- 
taching several  small  roots  to* 
gether  in  each  slip,  and  plant* 
ed  six  to  twelve  inches  asan- 
der. 

*  Cim  ;  a  biennial  aromatic  herb 

with  largish  spreading  leaves ; 
sometknes  used  in  culinarv 
and  other  domestic  occasions ; 
raised  by  seed  in  the  spring, 
and  transplanted  in  summer, 
six  inches  to  a  foot  apart. 

*  CoUworts;  open  greens    of  tlie 

cabbage  tribe,  consisting  both 
of  the  common  open  colewort 
kinds,  such  as  never  heart  or 
cabbage ;  and  of  the  cabbage 
colewort,  in  young  open  plants 
raised  from  the  seeds  of  any  of 


the  common  close  headicif 
cabbages,  greatly  superior  to 
the  others  j  the  sorts  are. 

Common  open  green  colewort, 
not  now  much  estimable  for 
garden  culture, 

Borecole  open  colewort. 

Cabbage- colewort ;  superior  to 
all  for  general  culture  in  the 
colewort-order,  in  yonng  open 
green  plants,  or  of  small  cloM 
hearting  growth;  boils  most 
tender  and  sweet ;  and  prefer- 
able to  cultivate  lM>th  iiv  fa- 
mily gardens  and  maricet- 
groonds. 

As  therefore,  the  cabbagre-cole- 
worts  are  the  most  tender  and 
sweet  eating,  should  g^ierally 
be  adopted;  being  such  as 
raised  from  the  seeds  of  any  ol 
the  quick-hearting  dose-grow- 
ing summer  cabl^es,  such  as 
the  sugar-loaf,  Yorkshire, 
Battersea,  Russia,  Antwerp, 
&c.  sowed  for  coleworts,  in 
June,  Julj^  and  beginning  of 
August,  fSr  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  supply  :  or  may 
also  sow  m  spring  and  sum- 
mer, occasionally,  to  continue 
a  succession  of  green  small- 
hearting  young  plants,  or  in 
small  ^^t  cabbage  growth. 
rSee  Ct3fbage,  in  this  List). 
All  to  be  transplanted  in  rows 
ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
asunder. 
)  Cortoiider;  an  aromatic  annual 
herb,  in  growth  like  parsley  ; 
it's  leaves  used  in  soups,  sa- 
lads &c.  and  it's  seed  in  other 
domestic  occasions ;  raised  by 
sowing  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn ;  to  have  a  continuing 
succession ;  the  plants  remain 
where  sowed. 
H  Com  Saladf  or  lamb's-lettuce ; 
a  small  annual  plant  of  three 
or  four  Inches  growth,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  common  let- 
tuce inr  winter  and  spring 
salads  ;  sowed  in  July  or  Ao- 
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gvst,  and  September,  to  stand 
the  winter,  4cc.  and  remain 
where  sowed. 
f  Cretsea ;  a  principal  small  salad 
herb  ;  an  annual  of  short  do- 
ration  ;  estimable  '7or  spring 
and  summer  salad,  or  is  attain- 
able at  any  time  or  season  re- 
quired, by  sowing  once  a 
week,  fortnight,  or  month, 
&c.;  consisting  of  the  follow- 
'      ing  varieties,  viz. 

Common  piane-leaved,  for  gene- 
ral culture. 

Curled-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

By  seed  in  several  sowings  for 
succession,  spring,  summ 
and  autmnn,  or  any  season 
quired ;  once  a  week,  or 
night,  &c,  to  obtain  it  In 
young  growth;  generally  in 
small  drills,  two  or  three  in- 
ches asunder,  or  in  broad-cast 
all  sowed  very  thick,  and 
but  lightly  covered  iu  with 
the  earth.— See  small  salad  in 
this  lost. 
I  Cucumber;  a  most  tender  annual 
plant  of  long  truling  growth, 
noted  for  it^s  abundant  pro- 
duction of  fruit  in  long  conti- 
nuance in  suring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  obtained  by  aid 
of  hot-beds  in  it's  early  spring 
and  summer  culture  till  June ; 
will  then  stand  the  full  air, 
and  mav  also  then  be  sowed  or 
planted  in  the  natural  ground 

.  to  produce  fruit  in  August  and 
September :  several  varieties^ 
viz. 

Early  short  prickly, 

Early  long  prickly, 

Most  long  green  prickly. 

White  prickly, 

Long  gre«*n  Turkey, 

Long  white  Turkey. 

The  cucumber  being  one  of  the 
most  tender  exotics  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  is  sowed  and 
raised  in  hot-beds  from  Janu- 
ary, or  February,  till  June,  to 
obtain  early  fruit  in  March, 


April,  and  May,  &c.;  and  al- 
though the  plants  will  grow  in 
the  rail  air  by  tlie  middle  of 
June,  it  is  proper  to  continue 
the  occasional  protection  of 
frames  and  glasses  in  some 
principal  beds,  to  extend  the 
successional  production  of 
fruit  throughout  tiie  summer ; 
and  by  sowing  in  the  natural 
ground,  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  pro- 
dutes  toll  crops  in  August  and 
till  the  middle  of  September: 
when,  generally,  the  cold  damp 
nights,  and  strong  autumnal 
dews  and  rains,  terminate  the 
good  production  of  all  cucum- 
bers exposed  to  the  full  air  ; 
or  by  continuing  some  of  the 
bed  crops,  protected  mndei 
frames  and  glasses  from  incle- 
ment weather  at  that  ^time, 
adding  a  small  lining  of  warm 
Utter  round  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  to  give  a  little  bottom 
heat,  they  will  continue  in  mo- 
derate production  till  the  enc 
of  October,  &c. 

D. 

I  DILL;  an  aromatic  annual  herb , 
similar  to  fennel,  a  species  of 
the  same  genus ;  it's  leaves 
and  seed-umbels,  in  summer 
used  in  pickling  cucumbers^ 
J^c.  and  on  other  occasions  , 
raised  every  year  from  seed, 
sowed  in  the  spring,  or,  occa- 
sionally, in  autumn,  in  drills, 
to  remain. 


£. 


!•  ENDIVE;  estimable  for  it's 
stocky  head  of  blanched 
leaves  for  autiwin  and  win- 
ter salads,  &c.  three  varieties, 
viz. 

Green  curled,  preferable  for  the 
main  crops. 

White  curled, 

Batavian    broad-leaved,     g^ood 
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for  aattunn,  and  early  part  of 
winter,  for  stewing,  sonpi, 
salads,  ilre.  but  will  not  ^tand 
the  winter  effectoally. 
All  raised  by  two  or  three  diffcr- 
^t  sowines  from  May,  or  be* 
ginning  of  Jane,  to  the  end  of 
Joly,  or  beginning  of  August^ 
to  haTe  succession  all  antonin 
and  winter  ;  but  if  sown  ear- 
lier than  May  or  Jane,  they 
go  to  seed  the  same  summer, 
before  having  matare  growth ; 
that  if  any  are  occasionally 
wanted  in  early  growth,  iii 
sammer,  may  sow  some  white- 
curled  in  March,  April,  See. 
but  they  will  soon  run.  All 
the  sorts  transplanted  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  asunder. 


F. 


t  I'ENNEL:    for    ifs    aromatic 
leaves  in  varioas  culinary  oc- 
casions. 
By  seed,  and  slipping  the  roots, 
spring  or  autumn. 

\\  Finochio,  or  French  fennel ;  for 
soups,  salads,  &c  when  the 
bottom  part  is  blanched,  by 
earthing  up. 
By  seed  in  different  sowings,  and 
transplanting,  in  spring  and 
summer,  in  drills,  two  feet 
asunder. 

O. 

Ill  GARLICK,  for  it's  bulbous- 
root,  useful  in  various  domes- 
tic occasions. 
Raised  by  partmg  ana  plan  tin 
the  cloves  of  the  root  in 
spring,  in  rows  six  to  nintt 
inches  asunder,  and  two  deep« 
attain  perfection  in  July  and 
August ;  then  to  be  taken  up 
and  housed  for  keeping : 

I  Gourds,  &c. — tenderish  annual 
plants,  of  long,  strong,  trail- 
ing growth,  producing  fruit 
in  great  variety  in  shape,  size, 
color,  &c.:    sometimes    used 


in  culinary  purposes  both  in 
young  sreen  growth,  aud 
when  at  full  maturity ;  consist- 
ing of 

Orange-gourd, 

Pear-shaped,  green  and  striped, 

Roand,  yellow,  or  lemon  co- 
lored, 

Round  stone-colored, 

Rock  or  carbuncled  ; — and  of 
various  other  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colors,  small,  middling, 
and  large. 

Pompion,  or  Pumkin  ;  most 
large,  round,  oblong,  Sic. 

By  seed,  in  a  hot-bed  in  April, 
for  transplanting,  into  the  na- 
tural ffround,  in  May  ;  or  also, 
sowed  at  once  in  the  full 
ground  in  May  aforesaid,  when 
warm  settled  weather,  plant- 
ing or  sowing  the  smaller  sorts 
against  some  fence  or  railing, 
&c.  upon  which  to  train  the 
plants  and  the  larger  kinds  ; 
sow  or  plant  in  any  open,  snn- 
ny  space,  to  run  upop  the 
ground,  will  all  produce  fruit 
in  July,  August,  &c. 

H. 

t  HYSSOP;  a  hardy  perennia. 
aromatic  plant,  of'^low,  niider- 
shrubby  growth  ;  it's  yonii^ 
leafy  shoots  and  flower  spikes 
used  occasionally,  in  culinary 
and  other  household  purposes , 
in  a  family ;  is  raised,  from 
seed,  in  tiie  spring,  and  by 
slips  and  cuttings  of  Uie  young 
shoots  April,  May,  and  June ; 
also,  by  bottom  off-sets  plant- 
ed six  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
or  on  an  edging 


K 


I  KIDNEY'BrAN,    or    French- 
bean;    a  useful   summer    es- 
culent,   in    it's   young  seed> 
pods,  many  varieties,  vi«. 
Dwarf  kinds* 
Kaily  white  dwarf. 
Early  liver-colored  dwart^ 
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Early  don-colored  dwarf. 

Early  red-speckled  dyrarf, 

Black  speckled  dwarf, 

Streaked  dwarf, 

Battersea  white  dwarf, 

Canterbury  dwarf, 

Tawny  dwarf, 

Negro  or  black  dwarf, 

Yellow  dwarf. 

Large  i^te  dwarf« 

Nnte^ — the  colors  in  tlie  aDOTO 
denote  that  of  the  seed -beans 
of  the  respective  sorts. 
Riamen,  cr  climbing  khikd», 

Searlet  runner  ;  a  great  bearer, 
in  long  continnance  ;  prefer- 
able for  the  main  crop  of  run- 
ners. 

Mliite  rrniner;  similar  to  the 
scarlet  in  growth  and  bearing, 
only  the  blossom  is  white,  but 
tho  pods  are  alike,  thongh  the 
ripe  beans  are  also  white,  like 
the  blossom. 

Long-podded  white  Dutch  run- 
ners, producing  very  long 
titnooth  pods, 

Canterbury  and  Battersea,  small 
white  runners. 

They  are  sowed  annually  in  dif- 
ferent crops  ;  the  dwarf  sorts 
in  April  and  May,  for  the 
early  and  first  main  crops,  and 
in  June  and  July,  and  begin- 
ning of  August  for  succession 
bearing  from  June  till  Octo- 
ber ;  and  the  scarlet  and  other 
"mnners,  sowed  in  the  latter 
t'^id  of  April,  or  in  May  and 
5une,  and  will  continue  in 
production  from  July  and  Au- 
gust tUl  October ;  especially 
the  scarlet  and  white  runners. 
All  sowed  or  planted  in  drills, 
two  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
asunder,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  hsdf  deep  :  or  the  run- 
ners, &c.  planted  in  a  single 
row,  against  a  wall  or  paling, 
&c. 


kind,   occasionally  cultiyated 

in  kitchen  gardens    for    it's 

flower  spikes,   to    distil    for 

lavender  water,  and    to  put 
into    bags   and    lay    among 
clothes,  to  give  them  a  sweet 
scent. 
Oommon    lavender    spike^    or 

spike-flowering  blue. 
It  is  propagated  by  slips  of  the 
outward  young  side  shoots  in 
April,  May,  or  June,  &c. 
which  slip  or  cut  off  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long;  pull 
away  the  lower  leaves  and 
plant  them  in  a  shady  border, 
mserted  two  thirds  into  the 
ground,  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder,  and  watered ;  and 
in  advanced  growth  trans- 
planted double  or  treeble 
that  distance  in  autumn  or 
spring. 
*  Ea^c  ;  a  most  useful  culinary 
plant  of  biennial  growth,  for 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 

Large  London, 

Flanders. 

Sowed  in  March,  and  April,  for 
the  main  crops,  both  to  remain 
and  transplant. 
I  Lettuce ;  a  principal  annual  sa- 
lad plant,  and,  for  some  cu- 
Unary  occasions,  in  use  most 
times  of  the  year  by  different 
sowings  ;  but  in  greatest  per- 
fection in  summer.  May,  June, 
August,  &c.  but  in  smaller 
growth  in  autunm,  winter, 
and  spring. 

Oreen  cos. 

White  cos, 

Spotted  cos, 

Egyptian  cos, 

Black  seed  ^een  cos, 

Brown  Cilicia, 

Oreen  Cilicia, 

White  cabbage-lettncfty 

Brown  Dutch  cabbage. 

Large  Roman, 

imperial  cabbage  lettuce,  large 
and  fine. 

Grand  admiral,  or  admirable ;  a 
very   large  cabbage  let* 
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bot  the  tine  sort  diftcnlt  to 
be  obtained  of  late  years  at 
the  seed-shops,  being  chiefly 
in  possession  of  some  princi- 
pal gardeners,  who  save  their 
own  seed  from  the  tme  kinds, 
especiaUy  in  the  ▼icinity  of 
lamdim. 

Hardv  green  cabbaging. 

Tennis  ball, 

Prosian. 

Lettuces  are  obtained  at  almost 
all  seasons,  bat  in  greatest  per- 
fection of  fall  growth  in  June, 
July,  Augast,  and  September, 
till  October. 

They  are  sowed  at  different  sea- 
sons February  or  Mar€4i,  and 
April,  for  the  main  summer 
crops ;  and  in  ma^,  Jane, 
Jidv,  ^c.  for  saceession  ;  and 
in  Aogost  and  September  to 
stand  the  winter  in  young 
growth,  some  for  use  in  that 
season,  and  the  others  to  re- 
main for  early  spring  and  sum- 
mer lettuces. 
I  LoveJLppU,  or  Tomatoes ;  for  the 
fruit  to  use  in  soups,  and  to 
pickle,  &c. 

Red  fruited. 

Yellow  fruited. 

Are  tender  annual  plants,  of 
large  spreading  p^owth,  sow- 
ed m  hot-beds  m  April,  for 
transplanting  in  May,  in  the 
full  ground  in  a  sunny  situa- 
tion, or  planted  and  trained 
against  a  south  waii :  and  will 
produce  ripe  fr4.it  in  autunm, 
large  orbicular-rQiv^d^  and 
mostly  ribbed. 

t  MARJORAM;  aromatic  pot- 
herbs, 
I  Sweet  or  summer  mai^oram, 
t  Winter  and  pot  marjoram, 
Are  raised  from  seed  sowed  in 
April,  <&c.  and  the  winter  and 
pot  majoram  also  by  parting 
the   roots,     planted    six,    or 


ten,  or  twelTe   inches 
der. 
I  Marigctd ;  the  flowers  to  pat  in 
broth,  and  for  medical    par- 
poses. 

Orange  colored. 

Lemon  colored.* 

Double  flowered. 

The  orange  colored,  either  sm- 
gle  or  double,  is  preferable 
for  nse,  sowed  in  spring,  som- 
mer,  or  antamn,  to  remain  or 
transplant  a  foot  asooder. 
I  HOm;  for  it's  large  Urnrn  froit 
of  great  estimation, 

Romana,  smallish  round, 

Cantaleupe  large  round. 

Black  rock  Cantalenpe, 

Orange  Cantaleupe, 

Scarlet  Cantaleupe, 

White  Cantaleupe, 

Polignac, 

Oblong  ribbed,  netted. 

Smooth  green-  rinded. 

Green  fleshed, 

Water  melon,  very  large  roann 
green-rinded. 

Of  the  above,  the  Cantaleupe 
kinds  are  in  great  estimation 
for  their  large  handsome 
round  size,  curious  carban- 
cled  rock-like  exterior,  and 
rich  flavor;  though  the  old 
Romana  is  a  g<K>d-flaTored 
smaller  melon,  as  also  the  Po- 
lignac :  and  the  others  all  ri- 
pen in  very  irood  perfection 
of  agreeable  flavor. 

The  plants  are  most  tender  ex- 
otics, always  raised  in  hot- 
beds under  protection  of 
frames,  lights,  hand  glasses, 
dec.  sowed  in  January  or  Fe- 
bruary for  earliest,  and  in 
March  and  April  for  general 
and  successional  late  crops ; 
the  fruit  ripening  in  the  ear- 
lier plants  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  in  the  others  in  Ja- 
ly,  August,  and  September.— 
See  the  general  direcHom$, 

t  Mint;  useful,  aromatic,  peren- 
nial herbs,  for  culinary  and 
distilling  oncasiooft. 
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Common  green,  or  spear-mint 
proper  for  yarioos  kitchen 
uses,  salads,  ice. 

Black  or  pepper- mint,  for  dis- 
tilling only. 

Tbey  are  raised  by  parting  the 
roots,  autumn  or  spring ;  by 
cff-sets  young  plants,  March 
and  April ;  and  by  cutting  of 
the  stiuks  in  summer. 

t  Mwkroom;  a  well-known  culi- 
nary plant,  of  the  fungous 
tribe,  vix. 

Red-gliled»  or  eommon  whole- 
some mushroom. 

niere  being  otAf  one  real  good 
salutiferous  species,  distin- 
guidied  by  if  s  reddish  lamela 
or  ^lls  underneath,  they  being 
always  of  a  fleshy  color,  or 
sometimes,  when  grown  large, 
are  of  a  blackish-red  hue 
externally,  but  internally  red- 
dish ;  and  by  which  the  true 
mushroom  may  be  universally 
known  from  all  the  other  nu- 
merous fVmgi,  which  are  most- 
ly of  a  poisonous  or  doubtful 
quality. 

It  is  propagated  and  raised  to 
maturity  by  it's  spawny 
progeny,  of  a  whitish  fibrousy 
nature,  running  in  lumps  of 
rotten  dung,  and  in  earth  ;  and 
which  spawny  lumps    being 

Slanted  m  a  sort  of  ridge-form 
ot-bed,  at  any  season,  cover- 
ed thickly  with  clean  straw, 
it  soon  strikes,  multiplies  ex- 
ceedinglv  over  the  whole  bed, 
and  prodfuces  plenty  of  mush- 
rooms in  five  or  six  weeks, 
continning  in  production 
sometimes  several  months. — 
See  September. 

MuMtard ;  cultivated  in  gardens, 
principally  as  a  small-salad 
herb  ;  and  in  large  quantities 
in  fields,  &c-  for  it's  seed  to 
raanufucturo. 

Common  white, 

Brown. 

Of  the  two  sorts,  tlie  wtiite  is 
most  adapted  for  small  salad- 


ing;  and  for  which  may  be 
sowed  at  any  season  ;  but  for 
tne  seed  to  manufacture,  &c. 
should  sow  in  the  spring  in 
drills  or  broad-cast,  and  the 
seed  ^iil  be  ripe  in  July. 

N. 

I  N^iSfTl/KT/C^M^orlndia-cress; 
it's  young  leaves  and  flowers 
in  salads  ;  and  it's  green  ber- 
ries to  pickle. 

Bfijor,  or  large  running;  the 
best  for  principal  culture. 

Minor,  or  dwarf. 

Both  sorts  sowed  in  spring  or 
early  in  summer,  in  drilte  to 
remain. 

O. 

*  ONION;  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful family  vegetables,  obtain- 
ed at  all  seasons ;  in  young 
growth  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  in  it's  full  bulbous  growth 
in  autumn,  both  for  present 
use  and  long  keepii^  in  win- 
ter,  &c.  till  next  year. 

Strasburgh  or  common  round, 

Portugal,  large  roundish  oval, 

Spanish  white,  large  round-or- 
bicular. 

James's  long  keeping,  roundish 
oval, 

Deptford,  large  round, 

Reading,  or  white  Portugal. 

Either  of  the  at>0Te  may  be  cul- 
tivated for  a  full  crop  of  bul- 
bers ;  sowed  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  any  time  in 
March  ;  but  not  later  than  be- 
ginning of  April,  otherwise 
will  not  bulb  m  large  growth. 

Red  Spanish, 

8ilver-8kinned  good  to  pickle. 

Both  these  are    also    bulbers, 
but  not  so  eligible  for  a  main 
crop  as  the  forefrom§. 
Welch  Onion,  or  Ciboul. 

This  sort  never  bulbs  :  but  be 
in^  most  hardy  to  stand  the 
winter,  is    sowed  in  August, 
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&c  to  ftand  oyer  that  season 
for  youn;  sprint:  onions. 

Tree  OnionM;  runs  op  with  a 
tall  stem,  reqoiring  support ; 
producing  clusters  or  small 
onions  at  top»  most  excellent 
to  pieklt.  Sec 

It  is  raised  either  by  amall  off- 
set bnlbs  of  the  root,  or  those 
produced  on  the  stalk,  as 
aboYe;  planted  in  spring  or 
autumn,  is  very  hardy. 

Qmeh  White,  or  mountain  Spi- 
nach, a  culinary  herb,  some- 
times cultivated  for  ifs  large 
roundish  angular  leaves,  to 
use  as  spinach,  &c.— By  seed 
in  the  tpring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  generally  to 
remain,  and  the  plants  thin- 
ned. 

P. 

PARSLEY;  a  very  salutary 
pot-herb,  continuing  for  use 
all  the  year. 

Common  plane-leaved. 

Curled-leaved,  thick  and  bushy, 

Hamburgh,  or  large  rooted,  for 
it's  root  to  boil. 

Of  the  above,  the  first  two  are 
cuhivated  as  pot-herbs  for 
their  leaves ;  the  curled-leaved 
is  preferably  esteemed  though 
they  are  both  equally  good  for 
use ;  and  the  Hamburgh  sort 
is  raised  principally  for  it's 
larsie  long  white  root  to  boil 
and  eat,  both  as  food,  and 
occasionally  in  a  medical 
way,  good  for  the  gravel. 

They  are  all  raised  from  seed  in 
any  of  the  spring  months; 
sowing  each  sort  separate  ge- 
nerally in  drills,  and  to  remain 
where  sowed  ;  the  first  two 
will  come  in  for  use  in  their 
leaves,  early  in  summer,  and 
the  large-iooted  thinned  to 
six  inches,  attains  perfection 
in  autumn,  in  it's  full-grown 
root  continuing  good  all  win* 
ter,  and  following  spring* 


*  Parsnejp  ;  a  very  wholesome  and 
profitable  esculent  root  for 
vnnter  and  spring;  only  one 
species,  viz. 

Conunon  swelling  parsnep. 

Should  be  sowed  in  Febmary  or 
March,  or  early  in  Aprfl; 
broad-cast,  or  in  drills  a  foot 
asunder  ;  and  the  plants  dun- 
ned to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
distance,  that  the  root  may 
have  room  to  obtain  a  large 
swelling  growth  ;  in  full  per- 
fection in  October  and  No- 
vember, Sec,  continuing  good 
all  winter  and  spring  till  April 
or  Blay. 

Peaae;  good  and  profitable 
esculents,  to  'cultivate  in  se- 
veral full  crops,  for  their  plen- 
tiful production,  three  or  four 
months  in  summer. 

Early  Chariton, 

Early  golden  Charlton, 

Early  Nichol's  golden, 

Reading  hot-spur,  long  pods. 

Master's  hot-spur,  long  pods. 

Dwarf  marrowfat,  large  long 
pods, 

Tall  marrowfat,  most  large, 

Spanish  moratto,  largish, 

Prussian  prolific,  great  bearer^ 
middling  pods. 

White  round val,  large. 

Grey  rouncival,  large. 

Sugar  pea,  fall,  with  large  crook* 
ed  pods. 

Dwarf  sugar, 

E^s  pea. 

Blue  union, 

Pearl, 

Crown  or  rose  pea,  of  tall  strong 
cnowth,  producing  it's  blos> 
som,  &c.  in  a  tufty  bunch  at 
top 

Leadman's  dwarf,  a  great  bearer, 
but  very  small  pmls,  good  for 
a  latter  crop,  or  as  required, 

Spanish  dwarf^ 

Early  dwarf  frame  pea^  fo/  forc- 
ing. 

Of  tjie  above,  the  first  thre« 
sorts  are  proper  for  the  early 
crops;  and  of  which  tlie  second 
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aud  third  are  the  earliest ;  but 
they  may  all  be  sowed  both 
for  early,  and  -the  first  and 
second  general  main  crops  ; 
or  the  fourth  and  fifth  sorts 
are  also  very  proper  for  prin- 
cipal main  crops,  or  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  marrowfats 
should  always  be  admitted  in 
good  full  crop*  in  successiou 
to  the  former  smaller  pease; 
the  Spanish  moratto,  Prusian, 
and  rouncivals,  arc  also  very 
fine  for  secondary  main  crops, 
or  as  thought  eligible  for  va- 
riety and  of  the  other  sorts 
may  also  be  introduced  occa- 
sionally. 

In  the  culture  of  pease,  the 
principal  sorts  are  sowed  in 
severad  different  crops  from 
November,  December,  or 
January,  &c.  till  June,  July, 
or  beginning  of  Aagust,  to 
have  regular  succession  the 
whole  season,  beginninigf  first 
with  any  of  the  early  sorts  in 
one,  two,  or  more  crops,  at 
about  a  month's  interval ; 
then  either  continue  these  in 
longer  succession,  or  some  of 
the  other  sorts  in  the  same 
order ;  not  omitting  two  or 
three  principal  crops  of  mar- 
rowfats, beginning  in  January, 
February,  or  March ;  and 
any  of  the  others  in  second- 
ary crops,  for  variety  as  may 
be  required  :  they  must  su- 
ways  be  sowed  in  drills,  two 
feet  and  a  half,  to  three  feet 
or  three  and  a  half  asunder, 
in  the  smaller  and  larger 
sorts.— See  tlie  the  work  of 
the  different  months,  as 
above. 

Penny-royal:  a  small  creepung 
high-scented  aromatic  herb  ; 
it's  leafv  young  shoots  in  vari- 
ous cookery  uses  ;  and  when 
in  full  summer's  growth,  to 
distil  for  penny-royal  water  : 
raised  plentifully  by  slips,  off- 
sets, or    parting    the    roots. 


spring  or  summer,  &c.  plant- 
ed six  inches  asunder,  to  re- 
rcmain  watered. 
Pompion^  or  Pumkin.-^ee  Gourd, 
||t  Potato:  a  superiorly  profitable 
esculent  root,  for  general  cul- 
ture in  principal  full  crops  ; 
attainable  for  use  almost  the 
year  round  ;  being  planted  in 
the  spring,  comes  in  for  use 
in  young  and  middling  growth 
the  same  year  in  summer,  and 
in  large  full  growth  for  gene- 
ral use  in  autumn  and  all  win- 
ter till  spring  and  summei 
following;  and  which  is  a 
most  valuable  useful  family 
esculent,  that  may  be  cooked 
in  various  different  ways; 
and  when  thoroughly  well 
boiled,  baked,  or  roasted,  &c. 
is  good  and  wholesome ;  is 
a  species  of  Sokmum  or  night- 
shade, called  by  the  botanists 
SoUmumtuheroaumj  or  tube- 
rous-rooted night  shade  ; 
commonly  called  potato,  of 
the  following  varieties : — 

Early  dwarf. 

Early  champion. 

Large  round  white, 

Large  oblong  whitish  red,  or  red- 
nosed  kidney, 

Common  kidney. 

Small  white  kidney. 

Round  red. 

Large  round  dark-red,  most  ex- 
cellent, but  now  almost  lost 
to  general  culture. 

All  the  sorts  are  propagated  or 
raised  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
that  is  of  the  potato  itself; 
choosing  the  finest  of  the  re- 
spective kinds  of  middling: 
size  ;  cut  them  into  several 
pieces  cr  .se^s,  each  having  onA 
o**  iwo  eyes,  md  to  be  plant' 
cd  in  the  sprmsr,  generally  in 
March  and  April,  when  settled 
mi)d  weather ;  planting  them 
by  dibble  or  in  drills  or  trench- 
es, &c.  in  rows  two  feet  asun- 
der, by  twelve  or  fifteen  to 
eighteen    inches     distant    !n 
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the  torn,  and  three  or  four  in- 
<!he8  deep :  they  will  come  op 
in  May,  and  increase  bj  the 
root,  M>r  tome  earl^  kinds  to 
take  np,  in  smiil  size,  in  June 
or  July,  &c. ;  but  let  the  main 
crops  continue  in  fiiU  growth 
till  October  or  becinning  of 
Noyember,  tiien  forked  np 
md  housed  for  ose  in  winter 
and  following  sprhig,  Ac,  or 
till  the  production  of  new 
young  potatof  the  ensuuig 
summer. 

PotatoB  are  also  occasionally 
raised  from  seed  of  the  small 
fruit  produced  on  the  stalks 
ripe  in  autmnn,  by  which  to 
gdn  new  yarieties.  Sowed  iii 
the  spring. 
I  Pyrtkme  ;  small  succulent  herbs 
for  salads,  and  some  culiuary 
uses. 

Oreen, 

Golden. 

Hiey  are  sowed  on  a  hot-bed, 
or  under  glasses  in  flie  spring  ; 
but  in  warm  settled  weather 
may  be  sowed  in  the  open  bor- 
ders ;  two  or  three  sowings  to 
haye  regular  succession,  to  re- 
main where  sowed. 


R. 


I  RADJSHf  a  desirable  esculent 
root  for  eating  raw  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  ;  and 
some  sorts  also  in  winter 

Early  short-topped  purple, 

Common  red. 

Early  short  topped,  salmon  co- 
lored, 

Common  salmon, 

Turnip-rooted  small  white. 

Short  topped,  white  turnip- 
rooted, 

Turnip-rooted,  small  red, 

Large  Black  turnip-rooted,  or 
Spanish,  for  autumn  and  win- 
ter. 

or  the  aboye  diflTerent  sorts  of 
radishes,  the  common  long  or 
spindle-rooted  are  most  eligi- 


ble for  the  general  principal 
crops,  raised  by  several  dif- 
ferent sowings  at  three  or  four 
weeks  interval  from  Janaaiy 
or  February,  Sec.  till    May  or 
Jane,   to  obtain    a    constant 
succession  all  spring  and  sum- 
mer, or  may  continue    mode- 
rate sowings  in  July  or  Augnst 
and  September,  to  have  yoong 
autumn  and  winter  radishes 
till  November,  Sec. ;   and  of 
th^  turnip-rooted,    the    first 
two  sorts  may  ha  sowed  in  the 
same  seasons,  as  secondaries 
in  smaller  crops,  or  as  may  be 
required,  as  they  are   of  neat 
growth  and  most  delicate  eat- 
ing, especially  the  wiiite  kind; 
and  the  large  black  Spanish 
turnip-root^  is  sowed  prin<»> 
pall^  in  June  or  July,  and 
Legmning  of  August,  to  come 
in  of  proper  growth  for  au- 
tumn and  winter  eating,  being 
hardy  to  stand  the  weather  ; 
is  sliced  in  salads,  or  eat  alone 
occasionally  with  salt,  vine- 
gar, Stc, 

In  sowing  the  common  or  lon^ 
rooted  kinds   generally   allot 
the  short  tops  for  the  early 
and  first  and  second  principal 
crops ;  the  others  in  succes- 
sion;  and    generally    prefer 
some  principal  sowings  of  the 
salmon  radish  for  succession 
and  latter  crops  in  spring  and 
summer,  &c.  all  sowed  broad- 
cast, and  the  young   plants 
thinned  two  or  three,  to  six 
inches* 

Radish  is  also  adopted  to  sow  as 
a  principal  small  salad  herb 
to  cut  young  in  tlie  seed  lea^res 
as  cresses  and  mustard,  &c. 
See  SmaU  Saladmg, 
I*  Rape,  or  Cole ;  principlly  sow- 
ed as  a  small  salad  herb,  in 
garden  culture,  and  in  l^di 
to  attain  full  growth  for  cat- 
tle, and  to  produce  seed  lor 
rai'C-oil,  birds,  &c. 

It  is  sowed  for  small  salading  in 
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spring,  summer,  or  any  sea- 
sou  ;  and  to  attain  full  growth 
if  sowed  in  the  sprmg  and 
summer  broad-cast  or  in 
drills  ;  either  to  remain  where 
sowed  and  thinned,  or  trans- 
planted. 
f  JBostfmary  ;  a  shmbbv  eyer-green, 
of  the  aromatic  kind ;  some- 
times cultivated  in  a  few 
Slats  for  it's  yonng  leafy  and 
owery  shoots  to  use  in  a 
family  on  some  medical  oc- 
casions, and  at  fbneralf.  Sec, 
to  prevent  infectious  disor- 
ders. 

Common  green,  the  principal 
sort. 

Stripe-leared. 

It  is  raised  by  slips  or  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring 
and  summer;  planted  in  a 
shady  border  and  watered, 
and  when  of  advanced 
growth,  transplanted  as  re- 
quired, 
t  iZiie;  a  shrubby  bushy  ever-green 
aroBUtic  ;  a  plant  or  two,  or 
as  required,  ror  it's  leaves  in 
domestic  medical  occasions 
and  to  give  to  poultry  when 
disordered. 

Raised  either  by  seed  or  by  slips 
or  cuttings  as  intimated  above 
for  the  rosemary. 


S. 


f  SAGE;  an  useful  aromatic  of 
under  shrubt^  growth  for  it's 
leaves  in  duferent  kitchen 
uses,  and  for  sage  tea,  &c. 

Common  red  for  principal 
kitchen  uses. 

Green,  good  «dso  for  some  oc* 
casions, 

Small-leaved  green,  sage  of  vir- 
tue, or  tea  sage,  Sec. 

Broad-leaved  balsamic ;  esti- 
mable for  similar  purposes. 

Thev  are  all  hardy  evergreen 
plants,  for  use  all  the  year, 
raised  by  slips  of  the  young 
shoots  in  April  and  May  ;  bnt 


most  suocessf^itty  in  May  and 
June,  of  the  young  side  shoots 
of  the  year,  slipped  or  cut  off 
about  nve  or  six  inches  long, 
divesting  them  of  the  under 
leaves,  plant  them  in  a  shady 
border  six  inches  asunder  ;  or 
if  to  remain  in  the  same  place 
to  full  growth,  set  them  twelve 
inches  distance,  inserting 
them  quite  down  to  the  top 
leaves  ;  and  water  them  di- 
rectly.— See  May  and  Jiaie. 

Satad  Herb$ ;  various  sorts  are  oc- 
casionaUy  used ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  are  lettuce,  endive, 
celery,  and  small  herbs,  such 
as  cresses,  mustard,  radish 
Sec.  though  several  others  arb 
occasiontdly  used  as  second- 
aries in  composition  with  the 
above,  such  ui  corn-salad, 
mint,  tarragon,  chervil,  cori- 
ander, purslane,  bumet  sor- 
rel, borage,  nasturtium, 
young  onions,  and  radishes, 
and  sliced  red-beet  root ;  also 
red-cabbage  raw,  shred  small, 
but  mostly  used  alone ;  like- 
wise water-cress,  both  in  co- 
mixture  and  simply ;  but  as 
the  above  secondary  salad 
herbs.  Sec,  are  rarely  or  never 
all  used  at  one  time  in  a  sa- 
lad, have  only  mentioned 
them  as  what  are  occasionally 
required  in  different  families, 
more  or  less  of  some  particu- 
lar sorts,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar relish  of  different  pa- 
lates ;  and  as  they  are  also 
useful  on  other  occasions, 
should  have  culture  in  all 
principal  kitchen-gardens. — 
See  intimations  of  the  different 
sorts  \u  this  general  listj  and 
the  works  of  the  difrarent 
months  fcr  their  general  cul- 
ture, &c. 

*  Salaafy ;  for  its  long  carrot-shap- 
ed white  root,  to  boil ;  sJso 
the  young  spring  shoots  of 
year-old  plants,  to  dr-fss  Ukc 
asparagus. 
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Sow  the  leed  in  March  or  April 
and  May,  for  first  and  soc- 
cessional  crops ;  either  sowed 
broad-cast  or  in  drills,  and 
the  plants  thinned  six  inches 
asunder;  tiie  roots  will  be 
ready  for  drawing  in  July  or 
August,  September,  &c.  and 
remain  good  till  the  following 
spring. 
|H  Savory;  a  noted  aromatic  pot- 
herb. 

Summer  savory,— or  also  to  dry 
for  winter. 

Winter  savory,  for  use  green  all 
the  year,— or  to  cut  and  dry 
for  winter-keeping. 

They  are  raised  by  sowing  their 
seed  in  spring,  and  transplant- 
ed in  summer:  and  the  winter 
savory  idso  by  bottom  off.sets 
and  slips  of  the  young  shoots 
in  spring  and  summer. 
*  <Sbrvoy,  or  Savoy  cabbage;  a  most 
excellent  plant  for  autumn 
and  winter,  cabbaging  with  a 
large  full,  firm  head, 

Green  curled  savoy, 

Yellow  curled. 

Bound  headed  of  each, 

Sugar-loaf  headed  ditto. 

Tbey  are  sowed  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  planted  out  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  in 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asun- 
der, and  will  be  fully  beaded 
in  September,  October,  and 
November,  continuing    good 
till  spring;  then  go  to  seed. 
II  •  Scorzunera ;  for  it's  long  largish 
root,  to  boil. 

Is  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
April  and  May,  to  have  pro- 
per  succession,  as  the  early 
sowed  sometimes  run  to  seed 
the  same  year;  may  be  sowed 
either  broad-cast,  or  in  drills 
a  foot  asunder,  and  the  plants 
thinned  accordingly ;  the 
roots  will  be  in  full  growth, 
for  autumn  and  winter. 
{]f  Shatlot ;  a  small  bulbous-rooted 
plant  of  the  onion  tribe  *  the 
root^   the   usual   part,   is  of 


much  estimation,  both  in  cu- 
linary purposes,  and  to  use 
raw  at  table,  cut  small  and 
u  bed  as  sauce  to  roast,  broiled 
or  fryed  fresh  meat» 
It  is  propagated  and  raised  by 
dividing  the  large  roots  into 
separate  oflf-sets,  and  planted 
in  spring,  or  in  October  or 
November,  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder,  and  two  deep ;  and 
the  root  attains  full  growth 
in  July  or  august,  when  being 
taken  up,  dried,  and  housed 
keeps  good  till  next  year. 

SSIarret;  for  its  small  longish  di- 
vided root,  in  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter,  &c.  to 
boil. 
Maybe  raised  both  by  seed  sowed 
in  the  spring  in  drillSyand  the 
plants  Uiinned  to  six  inches ; 
and  by  side  off-sets  of  the  old 
roots  in  spring  and  autumn. 

tl  Small  Salading  ;  consists  princi- 

dy  of  the  small  seedling 
IS,  as  cresses,   mustard, 
radish,  and  rape,  to  use  when 
quite  young  in  the  seed  leaves, 
of  but  a  few  days  or  a  week 
or  two  old,  generally  in  co- 
mixture  with  lettuce,  endive, 
celery,  &c.  and  occasionally 
alone  in  the    spring  season, 
when  the  other  salad  plants 
are  deficient;  likewise  some- 
times white  cabbage  lettuces 
are  sowed  to  cut  yonng  as 
above  for  small  salad,  early  in 
the  spring. — See  each  sort  in 
this  list,  and  their  general  cul- 
ture in  the  several  months. 

t  Sorrel ;  a  noted  pot-herb  of 
perennial  growth :  sits  leaves 
for  use  at  all  seasoasy  in  soups, 
sauce,  salads,  &c.  consisting 
of  the  following  varieties: — 

Common  long  arrow-pointed - 
leaved. 

Round  leaved  French. 

They  are  raised  by  seed  in  the 
spring,  and  transplanted;  and 
plentifully  by  parting  the  off- 
sets of  the  roots  in  spring  or 
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aatuinn,  planted  a  foot  asun- 
der. 
Soup  Herbs,  consist  of  leeks,  ce- 
lery, endive,  white  and  green 
beet,  spinach,  lettuce,  tur- 
nips, parsley,  mint,  tarragon, 
sorrel,  bumet,  borage,  savory, 
marjoram,  thyme,  coriander, 
basil,  purslane,  chervil,  fen- 
nel, dill,  penny-royal,  clary, 
&c.  though  these  are  seldom 
wanted  all  at  one  time;  yet 
as  they  may  all  be  required  on 
different  occasions,  they  are 
proper  for  culture  in  erery 
principal  garden. — See  the 
different  sorts  in  this  general 
list,  and  their  culture  in  the 
different  months. 

Spinach;  an  estimable  culinary 
plant,  obtained  for  use  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year :  the 
sorts  are, 

Triangular  leaved,  or  prickly- 
seeded,  to  sow  in  autumn  for 
winter  and  spring  supply, 

Round-leaved,  or  smooth-seed- 
ed, to  sow  in  spring,  &c.  for 
summer  use. 

Mountain  Spinach,  different 
from  the  above,  but  very  good 
for  similar  uses ;  having  large 
thick  leaves. — See  Orach. 

Of  the  above  kinds,  the  triangu- 
lar-leaved is  sowed  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  August,  to 
stand  for  winter  use  and  fol- 
lowing spring  till  May,  as  be- 
ing the  hardiest  to  bear  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  wea- 
ther ;  and  the  round  leaved, 
of  a  more  thick  succulent  na- 
ture, most  liable  to  injury 
from  severe  cold  and  wet,  is 
sowed  in  spring,  February, 
March,  and  April,  for  summer 
use,  to  cut  in  May  and  June, 
&c.  and  may  also  be  sowed  in 
the  two  latter  named  months 
and  July,  to  continue  the  suc- 
cession during  the  summer 
and  autumn  seasons  till  Sep- 
tember ;  for  as  the  spring  and 
summer  sowings,  after  attain- 


ing full  growth,  soon  run  up 
for  seed  the  same  summer, 
that  a  repetition  of  different 
sowings  is  necessary,  but  the 
winter  crops  sowed  in  August 
stand  till  next  April  or  May 
before  they  run. 

They  are  sowed,  the  main  crops 
mostly  broad-cast  and  raked 
in  and  the  plants  thinned  to 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  dis- 
tance ;  or,  if  left  closer,  may 
be  thinned  out  by  degrees  for 
use, — especially  the  winter 
standing  crops  in  spring;  oi 
some  spring  and  summer  crops 
may  be  occasionally  sowed  in 
drills  a  foot  asunder. 

The  Mountain  Spinach  may  be 
sowed  as  above  or  more  gene- 
rally in  spring  and  summer. 


T. 


+  TANSY;  a  strong  flavoured 
aromatic  herb,  for  different 
kitchen  uses ;  propagated  by 
slips  or  off-sets  of  the  root  in 
spring  or  autumn,  and  plant- 
ed a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
asunder. 

t  Tarragon;  fine  flavoured  aromatic 
plant,  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  soups  and  salads,  raised  by 
cuttings  of  the  stalks  in  May 
and  June  m  a  shady  border, 
and  by  bottom  off-sets  in 
spring. 

f  Thyme;  a  well-known  sweet 
scented  aromatic  for  various 
kitchen  uses  of  small  under- 
shrubby  growth,  green  for  use 
all  the  year. 

Common  green. 

Lemon  scented  yellow. 

But  the  first  is  that  for  general 
use,  and  is  raised  by  seed  sow 
ed  in  April,  either  in  broad- 
cast or  in  drills  for  trans- 
planting in  summer,  or  in 
drills  to  remain — and  both 
sorts  also  by  parting  the  roots 
and  by  top  slips  in  the  spring, 
planted  six  inches  to  afoot 
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•Sander^  or  mmm  incUMe  ed^- 

I*  nmiji;  a  Taleable  saluuferoos 
footy  very  proAtahle  for  geoe- 
ral  cnltnre  lo  fall  crops,  for 
•mnmer,  witmnii,  and  winter ; 
and  it's  yoong  short  tops  in 
tprfaigare  tender  and  sweet 
boQing  greens. 

Early  Duteh  white,  of  moderate 
or  middling  size,  proper  for 
tiie  early  or  general  crops  in 
gardens. 

Round  white,  rery  good  foi 
general  or  mahi  crops, 

.Stone  tomip, 

Large  round  white  Norfolk, 
proper  for  large  crops, 

Leurge  romid,  green-top'd  ditto, 

Large  round,  red-top'd  ditto. 

Tankard,  large  oblong,  very 
good, 

French  small-round, 

French  long- rooted. 

Black  Russia,  very  hardy  for 
winter, 

Swedish,  also  rery  hardy, 

Yellow  oblong,  very  good, 

Small  red  round,  more  for  va- 
riety than  for  any  principal 
crop 

Tliey  are  raised  by  sowing  in 
spring,  summer,  and  early 
part  of  autumn,  but  for  gene- 
ral culture  allot  the  first  &ree, 
four  or  five  principal  sorts  ; 
generally  the  Dutch  kind  for 
an  early  and  first  main  crop  ; 
sowed  in  March  and  April,  for 
drawing  young  in  Blay,  and 
of  larger  growth  in  June  ; 
therefore,  as  the  early  spring 
sowed  soon  run  to  stalk  for 
seed  the  same  year,  larger 
supplies  for  succession- stand- 
ing crops  should  be  sowed  the 
latter  end  of  April,  or  more 
Tally  in  May,  and  beginning 
of  June,  for  the  generS  sum- 
mer supply  and  part  of  au- 


tumn ;  and  for  tiie  main  aii> 
tumnail  and  general  winter 
standing  crops,  both  in  gar- 
dens and  fields,  should  sow 
more  laricely  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  June,  and  In  July  to 
come  in  for  use  In  fall  growth 
in  September,  October,  and 
November,  &c.  and  continue 
tBl  following  spring  ;  then  will 
all  shoot  for  seed :  or  may  also 
sow  smaller  portions  in  the 
early  part  or  nrst  fortnight  ot 
August,  to  stand  fbr  spring, 
longer  in  that  season  before 
they  mu. 
All  the  sorts  of  turnips  are 
generally  sowed  broad-cast, 
moderately  thin,  and  raked  in 
with  careful  regularity ;  or 
for  large  crops  in  extensi?e 
grounds  and  in  fields,  are  light 
a&rrowed  in  and  rolled  ;  and 
as  they  all  remain  where  sow- 
ed the  plants  when  in  leaf,  an 
inch  or  little  more  broad, 
must  be  thinned  or  hoed  six  or 
eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
distance,  or  more,  in  the 
smaller  middling,  and  larger 
sorts,  that  the  root  may  have 
proper  scope  to  swell  iu  full 
growth. 

W. 

t  iri4TEJR-CRE5jS;  a  very  whole- 
some salad  herb ;  but  is  rarely 
cultivated  as  the  plants  grow 
naturally  in  great  abondance 
in  most  shallow  waters  near 
running  streams,  &c.  How- 
ever some  large  plants  drawn 
out  in  autumn  or  spring,  with 
full  roots,  and  cast  into  any 
shallow  waters,  situated  as 
above,  they  will  strike,  grow, 
and  duseminate  their  seed, 
and  multiply  In  plenty  of 
young  plants. 
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It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  List,  that  the  annaals» 
biennials,  and  perennial  kinds,  are  separately  distinguishable 
at  sight  the  marks  annexed  to  their  names. 

The  annuals  being  but  of  one  season's  duration,  are  raised 
every  spring  and  summer  from  seed,  attain  mature  perfection, 
ripen  seed  if  permitted,  and  wholly  decay  the  same  year  in  ao- 
tumn,  as  in  lettuce,  spinach,  radish,  beans,  pease^  kidney-bean, 
cucumber,  melon,  cauliflower,  small  salading,  &c.  Some  sorts 
when  not  sowed  till  autumn,  August,  and  September,  stand 
over  the  winter  till  next  spring  and  summer,  as  in  spinach*  let- 
tuce, cauliflower,  &c. 

The  biennial  kinds,  or  two-year  plants,  being  raised  firom 
seed  one  year,  continue  till  the  second,  then  decay  ;  and  there- 
fore must  be  raised  every  year  from  seed,  sowed  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  plants  attain  full  growth  the  same  year 
and  mostly  continue  good  for  use  till  the  next  spring,  then 
go  to  seed  and  wholly  perish,  as  in  cabbages,  savoys,  brocoli, 
coleworts,  carrots,  parsneps,  turnips,  beets,  onions,  leeks,  ce- 
lery, endive  parsley,  &c. ;  and  some  when  not  sowed  till  au- 
tumn continue  in  advancing  young  growth  all  that  season,  and 
winter,  till  spring  and  summer  following,  then  attain  proper 
maturity  for  use,  earlier  or  later  in  those  seasons,  in  the  difier- 
ent  sorts  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  coleworts,  onions, 
young  spring  carrots,  spinach,  &c.  and  of  which  the  cabbages 
in  particular,  attaining  full  cabbaged  growth  in  summer,  re- 
main good  till  the  spring  following  before  they  go  to  seed  and 
decay  ;  other  being  of  an  annual  biennial  nature  (||^),  that  if 
sowed  early  in  spring,  &c.  grow  to  maturity,  more  or  less,  in 
different  sorts,  the  same  year  in  summer  or  autumn  ;  and  some 
soon  after  either  go  for  seed,  or  become  past  good  perfection 
for  use,  as  in  cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnips,  celery,  endive, 
spinach,  &c.;  but  sowed  later  in  the  season,  such  as  celery  and 
broccoli  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  beginning  of  June, 
and  endive  in  June  or  any  time  till  the  end  of  July,  and  turnips 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  they  all  continue  for  use  till  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring,  then  run  and  decay ;  and  the  cauli- 
flowers  sowed  in  August  stand  till  next  summer,  then  acquire 
full  growth  in  their  flower  heads,  produce  seed,  and  wholly 
perish. 

And  the  perennials  being  such,  as  when  once  raised  at  any 
season,  either  by  seed,  suckers,  ofi^-sets,  &c.  they  continue  seve- 
ral or  some  many  years  by  the  root,  as  before  intimated,  for 
spring  and  summer  production,  as  in  asparagus,  artichokes, 
fennel,  mint,  balm,  &c. 
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Likewise  some  are  an  Dual- perennial,  that  although  they 
continue  perennial  by  root  off-sets,  yet  require  to  be  new  plant- 
ed every  year,  such  as  potatos,  Jerusalem-artichoke,  garlick, 
shallots,  mushrooBus,  &c.  as  formerly  intimated. 


Litt  of  Aromatic,  Pot,  and  Sweet  Herbi. 

As  in  the  foregoing  List,  and  in  the  works  of  the  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, the  appellation  Aromatic  often  occurs,  nnder  the  names 
of  particular  plants  of  that  quality,  they  are  such  as  impart 
a  strong  grateful  odor  and  savory  taste,  as  in  sage,  mint, 
fennel,  marjoram,  savory,  thyme,  penny-royal,  dill,  basil,  && 
and  are  many  of  them  used  as  small  pot-herbs,  and  in  sauces, 
stuffings,  and  other  uses  in  cooking ;  some  also  in  salads, 
and  for  distilling,  and  some  in  a  simple  medical  way  in  a  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  only  small  portions  are  wanted  in  private  use, 
need  only  cultivate  a  small  quantity  of  each  accordingly  3 
generally  together  in  a  distinct  compartment  allotted  for  an 
herbary  ;  particularly  the  following  principal  sorts  : 


Thyme 

Marjoram, 

Mint, 

Sa<5C, 

Penny-royal, 

Pepper-mint, 

TUisy,   . 

Tarragon, 

Pot-marigold, 

Basa, 

For  some  descriptive  intimation  of  their  respective  growths,  proper- 
ties, nies,  and  culture,  see  the  foregoing  General  list,  and  the  works  of 
Hie  spring  summer,  and  antomn  months. 


Coriander, 

Savory, 

Hyssop, 

Fennel, 

DUl, 

ChervU, 

Parsley, 

Sorrel, 

Burnet, 


Borage, 

Balm, 

Lavender, 

Angelica, 

Clary 

Chamomile, 

Or  also  some  plai-.ts  of 
me  and  rosemary. — 
See  the  General 


A  LIST 


OF 


Cultivated  in  most  of  the  common  Nurseries,  in  England  ;  for 
the  furnishing  Noblemen  and  Gentlemens'  Gardens  and 
Plantations. 

flrs^  qf  thi  decidumu  fctnds,  which  are  those  that  ehed  their  Lttwee  in 

Winier. 

Taller  growing  deciduous  Shrubs  and  Trees. 


ACACIA. 

The  tripple  thomed, 

Water. 
Aehy  common 

Flowering, 

Manna, 

White  American , 

Swamp. 
CraitBgtUf  momitain  ash. 
Mtalee,  early  budded, 

Ash  leared, 

Scarlet  flowering, 

Norway, 

Sir  Charles  Wager's, 

American  mountain, 

Montpelier, 

With  some  other  rarieties. 
Hornbeam^  common, 

Virginia  hop, 

American  flowering. 

Eastern. 
Medlar,  Great  Dutch, 

Nottingham  or  fkiglish. 

New  England, 
Chesmiie,  Spanish  sweet, 

Striped  leaved  Spanish, 
Chemmi,  the  horse  common. 

Scarlet  flowering, 

Yellow. 
WalaMtSy  common, 

Virginia  black, 

French. 


Large  furrowed, 
Hicory,  sweet. 

Large. 
Birchf  common, 

Canada, 

Sugar. 
Beech,  common, 

American. 
Sycamore,  plain  leaved. 
Stripe  leaved. 
Plane,  oriental. 

Occidental,  of  Virginia, 

Spanish  or  middle. 
Larch,  common, 

American  black, 

Siberian. 
Laburmim^  common. 

Scotch, 

Stripe-leaved. 
Liquid  Amber,  sweet  gum. 
Lac  or  varnish  tree. 
Lime,  common. 

Red  twigged, 

Pensylvanian. 
Cypress,  deciduoos  American. 
Ctialpa, 
Popkurs,  black. 

White, 

Carolma  poplar, 

Aspen-tree, 

Ab^le-tree. 
Lombardy  Poplar. 
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Arbor  Jmda  EaropeaHy 

AmericaiL 
Jider^  common^ 

Parsley  leared. 

Dwarf  moiintaiiiy 

Gold  striped, 

SUver  striped, 

American  late  flowerins. 
Ekn^  English  smill  ieave^ 

Dntch, 

French,  Wych, 

Bloatch-leared. 
HjMomeUif  American  witch  hazel. 
Peroamm  Phm,  European. 
Semce,  wild. 

True  or  manured, 


Arbutus  leayed, 

American. 
Ode,  English, 

Ghesnnt  leaved. 

Red  mountain. 

Willow-leaved 

Scariet, 

Carolina  swamp. 

Sassafras  leavcMi, 

Champaign  dwarf, 

Black, 

White, 

Oriental,  with  prickly  cupa, 

Italian,  the  cut-leaved. 

With  some  other  varietieay 
Taeamahacea,  or  babam>tree. 


Deciduous  Shrubt  of  le$ser  Chrowth. 


AGNUS  Caahu,  or  (^aste  tree. 

Narrow-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

Abmondf  conmion, 

White  flowerinf  , 

Earlv  dwarf  single  flower. 

Double  dwarf. 
AUkeaFrutesp,  striped. 

Red, 

White, 

Blue, 

Purple, 

Pheasant's  eye. 
Andromeiaf  striped. 

Evergreen. 
AraUay  or  angelica  tree. 
AxaUa  with  red  flower*, 

White. 
Bar6frrw,  common,  red  frnit, 

Stoneless,  red  fruit. 

White  fruit. 
Bladder  mi^,  three  lei»  *ed, 

Five  leaved. 
Bnxm  the  Spanish, 

Double  flowering, 

Yellow  Portugi^ 

White  Portugal, 

Luca. 
CephaHtaitkua  button  woodr 
Bramble,  flowering, 

American  upright. 

White  fruited. 

Dwarf, 

Maiden, 
Viburmtm,  or  way-faring  tree, 


Common, 

Stripe-leaved, 

American  broad  leaved, 

^ith  black  fruit. 
Hdlema, 
Dupdo, 

EmpetruM,  black  berried  heatk. 
LtfCMcm,  box  thorn. 
CMmantkuM,  the  fringe  or  snow- 
drop tree. 
iMtnutimUy  the  deciduous, 

African  fly  honeysuckle. 
ifeKo,  the  bead  tree. 
Xwnthoxyhum,  tooth-ach  tree. 
Lavender,  the  common. 

Broad-leaved,  or  lavender  ^ke, 

Canary. 
Gtde,  or  sweet  willow. 
SpkvM,  spiraee  frutez. 

Common  red. 

Scarlet, 

White. 
Scorpion  Sena, 
AntMX,  broad4eaved, 

Bloatched-leaved. 
Syrkiga,  conmion. 

Dwarf,  double  flowena. 
Sumach  scarlet, 

Large  downy, 

Yirdnia, 

Wlute, 

EUn-leaved, 

ulyrtle-leaved, 

JLentiscus-leai^dL 

Carolina. 
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Toxkodendrcn,  poison  tree^ 

Ash-ieaved. 

Oak-leaYcd. 
Tamarisk  the  French, 

German. 
Sassafras. 

Pistachia.  Jamaica  birch  • 
Filbert. 
Hazel, 

Jesuits  Bark-tree. 
FrangulOf  berry-bearing  alder. 
Honeysuckle,  early  red  Italian, 

Early  white  Dutch, 

Late  red, 

Late  Dutch, 

Long  blowing. 

Large  scarlet  trumpet, 

Smidl  trumpet. 

Oak  •leaved, 

Russian. 
^issmir^ej  the  commou  white. 

Common  yellow, 

Italian, 

With  gold  striped  leaves, 

Silver  striped  leaves. 
Hydrangia,  white  flowers. 
Hypericum  Frutex,  dwarf. 

Broad-leaved, 

Narrow-leaved. 
Hypericum,  or  St  John's  wort, 

Shrubby,  Canary, 

Dwarf,  shrubby,  stjnking, 

Broad-leaved,  eastern. 
UiaCf  bine. 

White, 

Purple,  or  Scotch. 
LUaCf  Persian,  with  cut  leaves, 

Persian,    plain    leaved,    white 
flowered, 

Persian  blue  flowered. 
Iv*y  silver  striped, 

Gold  striped. 

Deciduous,  or  Creqier. 
RohkdOf  or  false  acacia. 

The  common. 

Yellow  flowered. 

Scarlet  flowering,  or  rose  acacia, 

Caragana. 
lenicera,  npriglit  honeysuckle. 

Red  berried 

Virginian, 

Tsrtarian. 
Si  Pettf^swort. 
V.nereon,  the  white. 


Early  red. 

Late  led, 

Purple. 
Kidney  Bean  Tree, 
Barba  Jovis,  bastard  indigo. 
Menispermum,  moon^eed. 
Oleaster,  wild  olive. 
Peach,  double -flowering. 
Privet,  common, 

Silver-striped, 

Yellow  bloatched-leaves. 
Paliurus,  Christ's  thorn. 
Prinos,  winter  berry. 
Periploca,  Virginia  silk. 
Flamula  Jivis,  blue. 

White. 
Ttea. 

Ptelea,  or  American  shrub  trefoil 
Rhamnus,  or  buckthorn, 

Common, 

Sea  buckthoni, 

Creeping  evergreen, 

Vellow  berried. 
Raspberry,  the  flowering. 
Candleberry  MyrtU. 

Broad-leaved, 

Long-leaved, 

Fern -leaved, 

Oak-leaved, 
Cherry,  the  double  blossomed, 

Cornelian, 

Dwarf  Canada. 
CoccygriOy  or  Venetian  sumach. 
CinquefoU  Shrub. 
Colutea,  or  bladder  Aena, 

The  common. 

Oriental, 

Ethiopian, 

Pocot's. 
Clethra,  white  flowering, 

Dwarf. 
Cassibmrry  Bush. 
Bignonia,  trumpet  li-v.tf^ 

Great  flowered  Viigmiab, 

Lesser  flowered. 
Betyandn-tree. 

Euonymus,  spindle-tree,  or  pncr. 
wood. 

Tlie  common, 

Broad  leaved, 

American  broad  leaved* 
Cytissus  Secundus. 
Dog  Wood,  the  commob« 

Virginia, 
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Great  fkmtrlngf 

KewfonndUuid. 
GuMer-rotef  the  commoiiy 

Double,  or  loow-ball, 

Carolina, 

Gold  bloatched  leared. 

Currant  leaved. 
TAofM,  doobU  flowering, 

Clastonbury, 

Cockspur  hawtliom, 

Lord  If  lay's  haw, 

Virginian  maple  leared, 

Ooosbernr  leaved. 
VAzfToUy  the  greater, 

Caroline  L'Aaerole, 

Pyracantha  leaved. 

Arbutus  leaved. 
KtapoUtan  Medlar 

Dwarf  medlar. 
Buttard  Quince, 
Me^nbiMf  tlie  spring  flowering:, 

Lady  Hardwicke^s  shrub. 
WiUowM,  weeping, 

Yellow  Dutch, 

White  Dutch, 

Bay-leaved  sweet, 

Striped  palm* 
CcUii,  or  nettle-tree, 

Black  fruited. 

Yellow  fruited. 
Pear-tree,  with  double  flowers. 

Twice  flowering  pear. 
Bird-Cherry,  the  common. 

Cluster, 

Carolina* 
Tulip- tree, 
Baatariaf  Carolina  all  spice. 

Roses,  early  cinnamon, 

Double  yellow, 

Single  yellow, 

Red  monthly, 

White  monthly, 

Double  white. 

Moss  Provhace, 

Common  Province, 

Double  velvet, 


Single  ditto, 

Dutch  hundred  leavedp 

Blush  ditto. 

Blush  Belgic, 

Bed  ditto, 

Marbled 

Large  royal, 

York  and  Lancaster, 

Red  damask. 

Blush  ditto. 

White  damask, 

Austrian  yellow, 

Austrian,  with    flowers    having 

one  side  red  and  the    otbcr 

yellow, 
Double  musk. 
Royal  virgin, 
Ro9a  mundi,  t.  e,  rose  of  the 

world,  or  striped  red  rose, 
Frankfort, 
Cluster  blush. 
Maiden  blush. 
Without  thoni. 
Common  red, 
Burnet  leaved, 
Scotch,  the  dwarfj 
Striped  Scotch, 
Apple  bearing. 
Single  American, 
Rose  of  Menx, 
Pensylvanian, 
Red  cluster. 
Burgundy  rose. 
Briar,  doubled  red,  sweet. 
Double  blush. 
Yellow, 

Eglantine  briar. 
Pomegranate,  single  floweiiiig. 

Double. 
Currant,    with     cold    and    sihrei 

bloatched  leaves, 
With  goosberry  leaves. 
The  Pennsylvanian. 
Goot^erry,    the    American,   ^th 

currant  leave. 
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A  List  of  EYergreen  Shrabs  and  Trees^  now  cultivated  in  most 
of  the  Nurseries  in  England,  as  ornamental  Plants  for  the 
Decoration  of  Noblemens*  and  Gentlemens'  Gardens^ 
Parks,  &c. 

First  of  the  taller  Erergreens. 


ARBOR  VttiBf  eommcDy 
China, 
American. 
Arhwhu^  the  strawberry  tree. 
Common, 
Double  flowerings 
Red  flowering. 
Eastern,  or  Androchnm. 
fiBdar§,  Virginia  red, 
Virginia  white, 
OfOoa, 
Phoenicia, 
Lycia. 
Cedar  of  Lebamis. 
Cork  tree. 
Cffrets^  common, 
Malta, 

Male  spreading, 
Portngal. 

Firs,    distinguished,   from    the 
Pines  by  having   the  leaves 
coming  out  separate  or  siufsly, 
and  of  which  are  the  following 
sorts. 
Common  spruce, 
Red  spruce. 
White  spruce, 
Black  spruce. 
Silver  fir, 
Balm  of  Gilead  fir. 
Hemlock. 
Pine'tne^  having  the  leaves  rising 
by  two,  three,  or  fiy^^  toge- 
ther from  the  same    point; 

consisting  of  the  foUowmg : 
Scotch  pine,   commonly  called 
Scotch  fir,  hath  two  leaves  to- 
getlier,  and  small  cones, 
PUiaster,  with  two  leaves  toge* 


ther,  and  cones  seven  or  eight 

Inches  long. 
Stone  or  manured  pine,  havhig 

two  lesrves  and  cones  four  or 

five  inches  long, 
We^ovth,  or  New    England, 

with  smooth  bark,  and  tN% 

\(m%  leaves. 
Frankincense,  or  three-leaved, 

with  very  large  loose  cones. 
Swamp,  or  three-leaved  marsh 

American,  vdth    very     long 

leaves, 
Jersey,  or  two-leaved  Virginia, 
Siberian  Stone  pine,  with  five 

smooth  leaves, 
Hiree-leaved  Virginia, 
Prickly-coned,  tliree-leaved  bas- 
tard Virginia, 
Aleppo,     with     two     narrow 

leaves,  and  very  low  spreading 

branches, 
Cluster. 
Fox-tail, 
Dwarf  mountahi. 
HoUfff  common  green, 
Varieg:ated  and  striped^  many 

varieties, 
Carolina  dahoon  holly* 
MagnoHa,  laurel  leaved. 

Lesser  bay  leaved. 
Laureh,  common, 
Portugal, 
Alexandrian. 
Oakj  the  evergreen, 
Kermes, 

Holm,  or  holly  leaved. 
Gall  bearing. 
Yew-iree. 


Of  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

ALATERNATUSy  common,  Gold  striped. 

Bloatched  leaved,  Ctslift,  or  rock  rose. 

Jagged  leaved,  plain.  Gum     cistus,     vritli     spotte^f 

Jagged  leaved,  striped,  flowers. 

Silver  striped.  With  plain  white  flowers. 
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Pnrple  sage  leaved, 

Male  with  kmg  hoary  1e.  ves, 

Main  PortujsaJ, 

Bay  leaved  gum, 

With  hairy  willow  leavesi 

Black  poplar  leaved, 

Waved  leaved, 

Purple  or  true  gum  cistus  of 
Crete, 

With  some  other  varieties* 
CtftisuSf  Neapolitan, 

Canary, 

Siberian  and  Tartarian. 
ConmiUay  narrow  leaved, 

Broad  leaved. 
Emmymus,  evergreen  Virginia. 
Juniper,  common, 

Swedish, 

Sclavonian, 

Canada. 
Uaiiwari  iif  Ethiopia* 
|/or«e4ati,  shrubby. 
UoneyauckUf  evergreen, 
Kialnui,  olive  leaved, 

Broad  leaved, 

Th}'me  leaved. 
LaunuUnMSf  common, 

Broad,  or  shining  leaved, 

Rough  leaved, 

Oval  leaved. 
^ay,  broad  leaved. 

Narrow  leaved. 
Spurge,  or  wood  laurel. 
Kuu-kelm,  knee  holly,  or  batcher's 
broom. 


PMUyriOy  Uie  trtte. 

Broad  leavftd, 

Privet  leaved, 

Prickly  leaved, 

Olive  leaved, 

Gold  edged. 

Silver  edged, 

Rosemary  leavea. 
Privet,  evergreen  Italic  , 

Gold  and  silver  striped. 
Purslane-tree,  shrubby  pttratan* 
PhUnms,  or  Jerusalem  s^^^ 

Narrow  leaved, 

Broad  leaved. 
Rose,  the  evergreen. 
Rhododendron,  dwarf  rose  bey. 
Savin,  common, 

Striped  leaved, 

Silver  striped. 
Stone  Crop  Shrub. 
Widow  IVaU. 
Virginia  Groun8el-4f^» 
Germander  Shrubby,  of  Crete. 
Jasmine,  Italian. 
Lotus  of  MonipeUer. 
Pyracantha, 

medicago,  moon  trefoik 
Bignoma,  the  evergreen. 
Tmvtn,  or  park  leaves 
Rag-wort,  the  sea. 
Wormtcood,  the  lav^i^er  leaved. 
Ivy,  common. 

Striped  leaved, 

Virginian. 
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List  of  sDch  Trees  and  Sbrnbs  IhHt  may  be  rMsed  from  Seed, 
and  whose  Seeds  may  be  procared  at  the  great  Seed  Sbops, 
and  of  nany  of  the  ^fllr8e^y-Gardene^s  about  London,  &c 


ARBUTUS,  or  strawberry  •tree. 
Andraehnte, 

Shrubby. 
Ash,  common, 

American  white, 

—  black. 

Manna. 
Ai0i,  the  moontam. 
Angelica-tree, 
Althma  frutex. 


Acacia,  tkrae  diomed. 
Andromeda   ofhenoy    %r    Carolina 
sorrel-tree, 

Caliculated, 

Aiaryland, 

Paniculated^. 

But  the  three  latter  propagate 
pretty  plentifully  by  suckersi 
Andromeda,  the  evergreeji. 
Antma,  haid^  papaw^ 
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Common. 
Arbor  viia,  common^ 

Chinese. 
Arbor  Juda, 
Bay,  common, 

Ben j  amin- tree. 
Bay-lobloUy, 
Jbaurel,  common, 

Portugal, 
liladder-nut* 
Broom,  yellow  Spanish, 
Silvery,  or  white  Spanish, 
White  Portugal. 
Beech,  common, 
Axalca,  red, 

White. 
Bignonia,  scarlet. 
Yellow, 
Catalpa. 
Bladder-aena,  common, 
Pocock's, 
Scarlet. 
Birch,  common. 
Black  Virginia, 
Lenta* 
Ciatus,  or  rock-  rose, 
Red  or  purple,  all  the  sorts, 
\^  hite,  all  tiie  sorts, 
Cretan,  or  tine  gum  eistiifl  of 
the  Levant,  with  deep  purple 
flowerR, 
Willow-leaved  gum  cistus,  with 
large  white  flowers  and  purple 
spots. 
With  all  the  other  spe«ies. 
Almond,  sweet, 

Bitter. 
Celasirus,  staff  tree. 
Casane, 

Cypretf,  female,  or  oomaum  up- 
right, 
Male  spreading, 
Portugal, 

Dwarf  Maryland,  DeoidnDttt. 
Hombeamf  common^ 

Hop. 
Cherry,  comelan. 
Clethra. 

Dog-u'ood^  broad-leaved, 
Red  stalked, 
Canada. 
CytisuM,  evergreen, 
Secundus  Clusii, 
TftTtarian, 


Nigricans,  or  black. 

Laburnum  common, 

Long  spiked, 
Candle-berry-myrtle,  broad  leave  J 

Evergreen. 
Meztreon,  red, 

White. 
Lilac. 

Snowdrop  tree, 
ChanuerJiododendrotu 
Enonymous,  broad  leaved, 

Climbing. 
Mulberry  tree. 

Maple,  scarlet, 

Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 
VAzarole,  large, 

Dwarf, 

Canada, 

Pyracantha, 

Medlar. 
Hau'thorn* 
Nettle  tree. 
Magnolia,  laurel  leaved. 

Sweet  scented. 

Blue, 

Umbrella. 
Pest  Harrow. 
Plane  tree,  BrietOtd, 

Occidental, 

Spanish. 
Robinia,  false  acacia. 
Larch,  common, 

American  black. 
Cedar  of  Lebanus, 
Oak,  English, 

American  black, 

• white, 

scarlet, 

Champaigne, 

Cut  leaved. 

Willow  leaved, 

Dwarf. 
Evergreen  Oak,  commoi« 

Cork-tree.' 
lAnti'tree,  common, 

American. 
Bird-cherry,  Penn^lvimlaii, 

Carolina. 
Walnut,  English, 

Large  French, 

American. 

Hiccory,  the  thin  •helM, 
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Hiccory  cluck  shelled, 

Shag  bark. 

HMjff  common^ 

Carolina  broad  lea?ed. 
Juniperf  common, 

Swedish, 

Spanish, 

Italian. 
Cedftr  rf  Vbrgittia^  red, 

^Vhite. 
Kia/mto,  broad  leaved, 

'Jliyme  leaved, 

Olive  leaved, 
CAesmtis,  Spanish, 

Chinqaepin. 
H^rte  CheimUMf  common. 

Scarlet. 
Liquid  amher, 
Hjfptricumt, 
BwUim'Wood  trt€. 
Tooth-ach  tm, 
Popiartrei. 
Privet. 

t^MTita  firutix, 
Tupelo  tree, 
Haieeia, 

Kidney-bean-iree,  Carolina. 
Yew, 

Scorpion  9meu 
Putee,  Scotch,  commonly 
Scotch  fir, 

Weymouth  piue, 

Stone, 

Franldneense, 


called 


PIneaster,  or  wild, 

Jersey, 

Swamp, 

Virginia  three  leaved, 

Aleppo, 

Prickly  leaved, 

Mngho, 

Cembro. 
Hrv,  Balm  of  Qilead, 

Silver, 

Black  spruce. 

Hemlock  spruce, 

White  spruee. 

Red. 
SoMnrfraa* 
Sumach,  Carolina, 

Stag's  horn. 
Pistada- 
Vihumum. 
Penimon  Plum. 
Pomegranate. 
Winter  Rerrtf^ 
Tulip4ree. 
HaneyeuckUe. 
Johninda. 
CepkalaiUhuM, 
Rmcm, 
Craiagutf  or  wild  service, 

Common, 

Maple  leaved, 

Cockspur  haw, 

Virginia  I'azerole, 

Azardtts. 
Meepilue,  the  medlar* 
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A  List  of  Froit  Trees,  &c.  being  a  chosen  Collection  of  tb<t 
best  Sorts  of  their  several  kinds ;  mentioning  only  such  a; 
merit  Culture,  &c. 


APPLES,     Jenet'mg, 
eating, 
Codlin, 

Margaret  apple, 
Golen  pippin 
Centish  pippin, 
Holland,  pippiny 
Nonpareil, 
Royal  russet, 
Wheeler's  russet, 
Golden  russet, 
Dutch  eodlin. 


or    June 


Kentish  codlin. 
Cat's  head. 
Golden  rennet, 
French  pippin, 
Winter  pearmain, 
Loan's  pearmain, 
Cluster  pearmain, 
Spencer's  pippin. 
Scarlet  pearmain, 
Feam's  pippin, 
Lemon  pippin 
Winter  greening, 


I 
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Wliite  costin, 

Aromatic  msset, 

Queening,  the  winter, 

the  summer, 

Calvcl,  red, 

White  ditto 

Margate, 

Flanders  pippin, 

Kirkin,  or  liirton  pippio. 

Winter  greening, 

Stone  pippin, 

Masgilie, 

1* raise  worthy, 

Italian  apple. 

Nonesuch, 

Kitchen  rennet. 
^ears,  little  muscftt, 

Green  chissel, 

Cathenne, 

Jargonelle, 

Cuisse  madame, 

Windsor, 

Grosse  blanquettey 

Benry  de  roy. 

White  beury. 

Winter  beury 

Grosse  muscat, 

Autnnm  muscat. 

Orange  bergamot, 

Hamden's  bergamot, 

Autnnm  ditto. 

Great  russolet, 

Winter  .bon  cretien, 

Summer  bon  eretien, 

Spanish  ditto. 

Autumn  ditto, 

Messieur  Jean, 

La  Marquise, 

Devionett, 

Winter  russolet, 

Cresan, 

Colmar, 

Verpoleuse, 

St.  Germain, 

Lent,  St.  Germain, 

Swan  egg, 

Chaumontelle. 
linking  Pears,  black  pear  of  Wor- 
cester, 

Parkinson's  warden, 

Uvedale's,  St  Germain, 

Double  flower, 

CadUlac. 
Plums,  green  gage, 


Orleans, 

E^rly  Morocco, 

Drop  d'or, 

White  bonnm  magnum, 

Red  bonum  magnum,    or  im< 
perial, 

Royal  dauphin, 

Perdrigon,  blue, 

white. 

Queen  mother, 

Fotheringham, 

Roche  corbon. 

La  royal. 

Apricot  plum. 

Azure  hative,  or  blue  gags* 
peaches^  nutmeg  red, 

Wliite,  ditto. 

Early  Anne, 

Red  Magdalen, 

White,  ditto, 

Nivette, 

Nobless, 

Elarly  Newington, 

Old  Newington, 

French  mignoue, 

Admirable, 

Chancellor, 

Millet's  mijvnone, 

Incomparable, 

Belle  garde, 

Royal  George, 

Pavie  royal, 

Bourdine, 

Montauban,    - 

Violet, 

Hemskirk, 

Catharine, 

Portugal, 
Apricots,  early  mascuUne^ 

Turkey, 

Brussels, 

Roman, 

Breda, 

Orange, 

Algiers, 

Royal, 

Transparant. 
Nectarines,  early  nntm^g^ 

Newington, 

Red  Roman, 

Violet, 

Scarlet, 

Elruge, 

Temple, 
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lUUan. 
Ckeni€$f  eariy  May, 

May  dnkeiy 

Arch-dukey 

Harrisoo'i  duke, 

White  hearty 

Bleeding  heart, 

Adam's  crown  heart. 

Ox  hearty 

Turkey, 

Amber, 

Kentish, 

Flemish, 

Portocaly 

Morella, 

Coronn, 

Wild  black, 

Wild  red. 
Fig$,  common  blue, 

Ea[r1y  lon^  blue. 

Large  white. 

Large  Oenoa» 

Brauswick, 

Marseilles, 

Cyprian, 

Brown  Ischia, 

Brown  Malta^ 
Grape$,  white  sweet  U4tar, 

Black  sweet  water. 

Black  July, 

Black  cluster, 

White  muscadine. 

White  chrystai, 

Black  muscadine, 

Black  Burgundy, 

White  Chasselas. 

Frontiniac,  red,  black,  wbilo, 

Qaret, 

Red  Hamburgh, 

Black  Hamburgh. 
Mulberries,  the  black, 
MulberHeMf  the  white. 

But  the  black  sort  is  best  for 
general  culture. 
Median^  the  Dutch. 

Nottingham,  or  English. 
Quince,  the  Portu  al 


Apple  quince. 

Pear  quince. 
WabmUj  the  thin  shelled, 

French, 

Double, 

Late. 
CkeamUs,  tiie  manured,  or  Sp^jush 

sweet. 
PUbertSf  large  red  skimiad  »:it>ert, 

White  skinned. 

Common  hazle  nut, 

Barcelona  nut,  large. 

Cob  nut,  yery  Itfge, 

Cluster  nut, 

Byzantine  nut 
Choieberries,  small  early  red. 

Smooth  green. 

Hairy  green, 

Large  Dutch  red, 

Common  hairy  red. 

Black, 

Large  yellow. 

Large  amber. 
CurrantB,  common  red. 

Champaign  red, 

Large  white,  or  gra^. 

Common  white, 

Black, 
iUifberrif,  red  fmit, 

White  fruit. 

Double     bearing,      pradueing 
fruit  twice  in  the  awiiaiier. 
Strawberries,  the  scaiiet, 

The  red  wood. 

White  wood. 

Hautboy, 

Chili,  very  large  fruit. 

Charge  Carolina, 

Pine  apple  strawberry,  with 
green  fruit,  and  rc^  fruit, 
both  of  a  rich  flavour, 

Alpine  prolific,  or  everlasting 
Strawberry,  called  so  from 
its  long  bearing,  which  is 
commonly  from  June  till  No> 
vember ;  and,  if  mild  weather 
till  near  Christmaa.  Two 
sorts,  the  nnl,  and  the  white 
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A  List  of  the  priAcipal  hardy  Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower 
Pants,  cultivated  in  England,  as  ornamental  Plants  for 
Pleasure  Gardens. 


ASTER^  or  itar-wort, 
Ijarire  blue  Alpine, 
Tradescant's  or  common    star- 
wort,  called  Michaelmas  daisy. 
Early  Pyrennean, 
Aster  linarifolias,  or  toad's  flax 

leaved, 
Blue  ItaUan  star*wort, 
Catesby's  star-wort. 
Dwarf  narrow- leaved  star-wort 
Midsummer  star-wort, 
Autumnal  white  star-wort,  with 
broad  leaves. 
JVipoKM,  Star-wort, 
Divaricated-brandied, 
Virgima([i  star-wort,  with  spieed 

blue  flowers, 
Early  large  blue  star-woity 
Rose  star-wort, 

Latest  star-wort,  with   narrow 
leaves,  and  large  blue  flowers, 
Tallest  New  England  star-wort, 
Red  flowering. 

There  are  several  other  species 
of  star-wort  of  less  note. 
Apocpnan,  dog's-baae. 
Red  flowering. 
Orange  coloured, 
Syrian. 
Arum,  Italian,  large  veined  leaved, 
AtclepioM,  swsdlow-wort, 
White, 
Yellow. 
AttragdUUf  milk  vetch. 
AlysMoUf  white, 
Yellow, 
Violet. 
Batchelor'9  Button, 
Double  red, 
Double  white. 
Boiage,  the  Eastern,  or  Gaostao- 

tinople. 
Double  Ragged  Rolnm, 
CumpanulOf  or  bell-flower, 
Double  blue, 

Double  white,  peach  leaved. 
Double  blue  and  white  nettle- 
laavady 


Pyramidial,  or    steeple,    Aorre 
what  tender, 

Canary,  must  have  shelter  in 
winter. 
Canterbury  Bella. 

Blue, 

White. 
CflUba    marsh    marigold,    doubU 

flowered. 
Coma  of  Maryland* 
Camationa,  or  gilliflowers, 

Common  single, 

Common  double, 

I*1akes, 

Bizars, 

Pipquettes, 

Painted  lady. 

The  four  last  are  finely  variega- 
ted double  flowers,    and    of 
each  many  beautiful  varieties. 
Pinks,  double  pheasant's  eye, 

Dobson, 

Deptford, 

Cob,  white. 

Red  cob, 

White  shock, 

Damask, 

Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old  man's  head. 

Painted  lady, 

Clove  pink. 
Sweet  WtUiam,  the  double  red^ 

Double  purple. 

Double  rose, 

Double  variegated. 

Common  red. 

White, 

Variegated  or  painted  lady. 
Wall  Flowen,  double,  bloody. 

Double  yellow, 

Double  white. 

Single,  of  each  colour. 
Stock  July-flowers,  the  Brampt«n 
double. 

Queen  double. 
Purple  donblCi 
White  double. 
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Striped  double, 

Scarlet  dooble, 

8ing:le  of  each  sort. 

Fra^cK  H<meji9HMe^  red, 

White. 
Tree  Primnte^  broad  leaved, 

Redstalkedy 

Dwarf. 
idehmidea,  eariy  blue. 

Spotted  italked,    with    purple 
Spikes  of  flowers, 

VirgiDia,  with  large  umbels, 

Low  trailing  purple, 

Carolina,     with     stiff    shining 
leares,    and    deeper    psrple 
flowers. 
Cyanus,  broad  leaved, 

Narrow  leaved, 
i^ekm$,  or  champion. 

Single  scarlet  lychnis, 

Double  scarlet  lychnis. 
Ho8e  emmpioHf  single, 

Double, 

Catchfly,  with-doubla  flowers 
HnaHca$f  single  white^ 

single  blue, 

Single  red* 

Double  red, 

Purple  with  broadest  leaves. 

Large  yellow, 

Trailing  striped  yellow, 

Many  other  varieties,  with  pur- 
ple, blue,  and  white  fiowers. 
tmdntif    toad  flax,    large   sweet 

scented  purple. 
Bee  Larkspur. 
FraxineUOf  white, 

Red. 
Gentiania,  great  yellow 
Gentianella,  blue. 
Globularia,  blue  daisy« 
Fox-glove,  red, 

White. 

Iron  coloured. 
Perennial  sun-Jl'twer, 

Double  yellow 
Cyclemenf  red, 

White. 
Goldy  Locki, 
Ckehney  white. 

Red. 
JUUy  of  the  Vattgjfy  common^ 

Double  flowenng. 
$oUntton*e  Seal,  single. 

Double. 


Fliapendula,  or  drop-wort^ 
Columbines,  common  bine. 

Double  red. 

Double  white. 

Double  striped; 

Starry,  double  and  single. 

Early  flowering  Canada. 
TfiaHctrHm,  feathered  columbines. 
PubaHUa,  blue  pasque  flower, 
HoUffhocks,  double  red. 

Double  white. 

Double  yellow. 
Orobus,  bitter  vetch. 
Saxifrage,  double  white. 
Versnica,  i|pright  blue, 

Dwarf  blue, 

Hungarian, 

Blush. 
Golden  Rod,  many  varieties. 
Valerian,  red  garden  valerian, 

White  garden. 
RMdbekia,  American  sun-flowei . 

Dwarf  Virginia,  with  large  yel- 
low flowers. 

Dwarf  Carolina,  with  narrow 
red  reflexed  petals,  and  pin^- 
ple  florets. 

Virginia,  with  yellow  rays  and 
red  florets. 

Tall  yellow,  with  purple  stalks, 
and  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Taller,  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
large  five  lobed  leaves,  and 
those  on  the  stalks  single. 

Tallest  yellow,  with    narrower 
leaves,  which  are  all  of  fi?e 
lobes. 
Fubnonariay  lung-wort, 

Common, 

American. 
Mamarde,  purple. 

Scarlet. 
Ephemeron^  spider-wort,  or  flowei 
of  a  day. 

White, 

Blue. 
JacM,  American  knap*weed. 
Primrose,  double  yellow, 

Double  scarlet, 

White. 
Polyanthus,  many  varieties. 
AwriculaM^  many  varieties. 
^^iolets,  double  blue. 

Double  white* 
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Fiolet,  the  major, 
London-pride t  or  none-M -pretty. 
Day  My,  red. 

Yellow. 
Eumatory,  the  yellow, 

White» 

Bulbous  rooted, 

American  forked. 
Aconite,   monk's-hood    or    wolTs 
bane, 

Blue-monk's-hoody 

Yellow, 

White, 

Wholsome  wolfs  bane* 
HeUehore,  or  bear's  foot, 

Common  black  hellebore, 

Green  flowered. 
ChristtnoLs  t^ose. 
Winter  Aconite^ 
White  HeUtbore. 
Geranium,  crane's-bill, 

Bloody  crane's  bill, 

Blue, 

Roman, 

Bladder  crupp^d. 
Daisies,  common  double  red  gar- 
den daisies. 

White, 

Double  variesated, 

Cock's-comb  daisies,  whit«  and 
red. 

Hen  and  chicken,  white  and  red. 
FiTii^,  fennel  giant. 
Baxunculusea,  or  crow-foot, 

Double  yellow  crow-foot. 

Double  white  mountain  ranun- 
culus. 

Eastern,  with  a  large   yellow 
flower, 

Tnrky,  or  Turban  ranunculus, 
with  a  large  red  flower. 

Persian,  inniunerable  varieties. 
Ptfoiiy,  double  red, 


Double  white. 

Double  purple, 

Male,  with  large  single  flowers, 

Sweet  smelling  Portugal, 

Double  rose  coloured. 
Silphium,  bastard  chrysanthemum. 
Jna,  flower-de-luce,  or  flags, 

The  German  violet  coloured. 

Variegated,  or  Hungarian,  pur- 
ple and  yellow, 

Chalcedonia  iris. 

Greater  Dalmatian  iris, 

There    are  several  other  vari- 
eties of  irises,  all  very  hardy 
plants. 
Cardinal-Flower,  scarlet, 

Blue. 
Rockets,  double  white. 
Balm  of  GUead,  sweet  scented. 
EverUuting  Pea* 
Eupajtorium,  several  varieties. 
Scabious,  purple, 

White. 
Eringo,  blue. 

White. 

Mountain,  purple  and  violet, 

Inhere  are  some  other  varieties 
Snap  Dragon,  or  calfs  snout, 

Red, 

White, 

Variegated, 
Moth  Mullien 
Clary,  purple  topped. 

Yellow  glutinous, 

White, 

Blue, 

There  are  several  other  variatiet . 
Angelica, 

Aspodslus,  king's  spear. 
Lupins,  perennial  blue  flowered. 
Ononis,  rest  harrow, 

Large  yellow  flower, 
Tradescantia* 


^  List  of  sncn  Biennial  and  Perennial  Flower  Plants  as  may 
be  raised  from  Seed,  and  which  merit  Places  iu  Gardens,  as 
ornamental  Plants. 

iiTALL  FLOWERS,  the  bloody.        Single, 
double  and  single.  White, 

CommoD  yellow,  double.  Stock  Gilliflowers,  the  Brompton, 
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Hie  qoeCD, 
White, 

Scirlct, 

Striped. 
ftpot  WVSmm,  the  palnled  Udy. 

Deep  re4, 

Common  *uiegBted. 
IwHiim  Pitikf  double  u>d  dDgle. 
Conudlmi  different  wiciieai  ui>- 

Ingfronfeed, 
Pfaite. 

Asm  CnMftoi,  ainsle. 
Scarltt  I^dait,  the  itsglu. 
r«Irri(n,  the  Greek, 

Wbite, 
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Fox-giave,  the  red. 

White, 

Iron  coloared. 
Fttnch  HoMMKdUt,  the  ml, 

White. 


Yellow, 
While. 
Socfcrti. 

.  CiaUeTbun  Mb,  the  blue. 
While. 

Vtnmica*,  the  Hnngvlan, 

'rh«  Welsh, 

Long  ajdked. 
Hentdg,  or  Mtln  Bower. 


Ctbimbma,   tlie    ilonble    stritio^ 
nuuiy  Tftrietiei  ari«tiig    &oih 

Canaas  cotitrobine*. 
OBBpannla,    the    pfranddal    with 
bine  flowcri. 
Common,  or  peach-leaved,  with 

blue  flowers. 
The  lame  with  white  flower*. 
MBfk't  Htad,  wolTa-bane,  or  Aco- 
nite. 
Bine, 
Yellow, 
While. 
PotfoMkii*,  tnatiy  varieties  aiieing 

Trom  teed. 
Jurlmliu,   many  Tarietiea   ariBrng 

PeoHu,  donble  and  single 
GtobtThiMe. 
IWe-tnofiou'. 
Ctarji,  the  purple. 

Bed  topped, 
Globtlaria,  or  bine  daily , 
Henud  PoffV- 
Gtntian,  the  Virginia. 
DragatCt  Head,  the  parple. 


Nttllt-ltuctd  B 

White. 
Bslm  «/  GilMiL 
AU/iKm,  or  AlyuttK,  the  white. 

Yellow. 
Agrtminu. 

tJfclamaOi  or  low-bread. 
Ataxlkia,  or  bear's  breech. 
Jloe,  flag-lcBTed. 


A  lost  of  Bolboui  and  Tuberous  Eooted  Flower  PUnU. 

AMARYLLIS,  comprishiK  the  Tl 

Antunuial  yellow  narduui, 
Spring  yellow  narcluui, 
Bclladana  lily, 
Atamntco  lily, 
Onemsey  lily, 
Jacobaa  lily, 
Mexican  lily, 
CeylOD  lily, 
Barbadoes  red  lily. 
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Common  yellow, 

Large  yellow, 

YeIU>w  with  black  stripes. 

White, 

White  with  bine  stripes, 

Blue,  with  white  stripes, 

Deep  blue, 

Light  blue. 

White  with  purple  bottom, 

Scotch,   or   black    and    white 

striped. 
Cream  coloured. 
AtUumnaiJhwermg  Crocus  of  the 

following  varieties. 
True  saffron  crocus,  with  blue- 

bh  flower,  and  j^oldeo  stigma, 

which  is  the  saffron. 
Common  autumnal  crocus,  with 

deep  blue  flowers, 
With  light  blue  flowers, 
Many  flowered. 
Smw  Drop,  the  small  spring  flow- 
ering, 
Conmion  single, 
Double; 
lieiccotiiiii,  or  great  summer-snow- 
drop. 
Great  summer  snow-drop,  with 

angular   stalks,  a  foot  liigh, 

and  two  or  tluree  flowers  in 

each  sheath. 
Taller    great    snow-drop,  with 

many  flowers. 
Ornithegalum,  or  star  of  Betiile- 

hem. 
Great   white  pyramidal,    with 

narrow  leaves, 
White,  with  broad  sword-shaped 

leaves,    spreading     on     the 

ground, 
YeUow, 
Pyrennean,  with  whitish  green 

flowers. 
Star  of  Naples,  with  liangmg 

flowers, 
Middle,  or  umbellated,  producing 

its     flowers    in    umbels    or 

spreading    branches    at    the 

top  of  the  stalk. 
Low  yellow  umbellated. 
Erithromumf  dens  canis,  or  dog's 

tooth. 
Round  leaved,  with  red  flowers, 
The  same,  with  white  flowers. 
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The  same,  yellow, 

Long  narrow  leaved,  with  pur- 
ple and  with  white  flowers. 
Miueariay  the  grape  or  feathered 
hyacinth. 

Common  blue  grape  hyncinHi. 

White, 

Ash  coloured, 

Blue  feathered  hyacinth. 

Purple, 

Musky  or  sweet  scented,  with 
dull  purple  flowers, 

The  same  with  large  purple  and 
yellow  flowers, 

Greater  African  Muscaria,  with 
sulfihur  coloured  flower. 
FtttUlmOy  checquered  tulip. 

Early  purple  variegated,  or  che- 
quered with  white. 

Black,  chequered  vrith  yellow 
spots 

Yellow,  chequered  with  purple. 

Dark  purple,  with  yellow  spots 
and  flowers  growing  in  an 
umbel, 

Persian  lily,  with  tall    stalks, 
dark  purple  flowers  growiifg 
in  a  pyramid, 
Branchuig  Persian  lily/ 
Corona  ImperiaUa,  crown  imperial, 
a  species  of  fritillaria. 

Common  red, 
yellow. 

Yellow  striped. 

Sulphur  coloured. 

Large  flowering. 

Double  of  each  variety. 

Crown  upon  crown,  or  with  two 
wherls  of  flowers. 

Triple  crown  upon  crown,  or 
with  three  tiers  of  flowers, 
one  above  another. 

Gold  striped  leaved, 

Silver  striped-leaved, 
Tulip,  early  dwarf  tulip. 

Tulip,  Late,  or  most  common 
tulip. 

Double  tulip, 

Of  the  two  first  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  ;  florists  reduce 
them  to  the  following  clasfies, 
of  each  of  whicb  are  many  in- 
termediate varieties,  varywg 
m  their  stripes. 
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Earkff  yellow  and  red  striped, 

\lliite  and  red  striped, 

M^hite  and  purple  striped. 

White  and  rose  striped. 
TmUy  or  late  flowering,  with  white 
bottoms  striped  with  brown. 

White  bottoms,  striped  with 
dark  brown. 

White  bottoms,  striped  with 
▼iolet  or  black  brown. 

White  bottoms,  striped  with  red 
or  yemiUion, 

Yellow  bottoms,  striped  with  dif- 
ferent colomrs,  called  biaares. 
JkmbU  Tulips,  yellow  and  red. 

White  and  red. 
Gladieku,  comflag,  or  sword  lily. 

Common,  wiUi  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  reddbh  purple 
flower  ranged  on  one  side  of 
the  stalk, 

The  same  with  white  flowers, 

Italian,  with  reddish  flowers 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
stalk. 

The  same  with  white  flowers. 

Great  red  of  Byzantium, 

With  narrow  grassy  leaves,  and 
an  incarnate  or  flesh-coloured 
flower. 

With  channelled  long  narrow 
four  edge  leaves,  and  two  bell 
shaped  flowers  on  a  stalk, 

Great  Indian. 
Anemone,   wood    anemone     with 
bine  flowers. 

White  flowers. 

Red  flowers 

Doable  white. 
Gmrdin  double  Anemone,  yritti  crim- 
son flowers, 

Purple, 

Red, 

Bine, 

White, 

Red  and  white  striped, 

Red,  white,  and  purple, 

Rose  and  vrhite. 

Blue,  striped  with  white. 
Rammeuka,  Turkey,  with  a  single 
stalk,  and  large  doable  blood- 
red  flower, 

Persian  with  branching  stalks 
and  larga  doable  flowers,  of 


which  are  mnimierable  varie- 
ties, of  all  colours  and   varie- 
gations to  the  amount  of  manj 
hundreds  with  most    beauti- 
ful flowers,  of  which   there 
are 
Very  double  flowers. 
Semi,  or  half  double. 
The  double  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and   are  propagated    by 
offsets ;  they  produce  no  seed ; 
that  being  produced  only  in 
semi-double  flower,  by  sow- 
ing of  which  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  double  flowers  are  ob- 
tained. 
Ptsnoratium,  sea  daffodil,  common 
white  sea  narcissus,  with  ma- 
ny flowers  in  a  sheath,  and 
tongue-shaped  leaves, 

Sclavonian,  with  taller  stems 
and  many  white  flowers,  and 
sword  shaped  leaves. 

Broad  leaved  American,  with 
larger  white  flowers,  eight  or 
ten  in  a  sheath, 

Mexican  with  two  flowers, 

Ceylon,  with  one  flower, 

Broadish  roundish  leaved  of 
Amboyna,  with  many  flowers, 

Carolina  low  sea  daffodil,  with 
narrow  leaves,  and  many 
flowers. 

The  two  first  are  hardy,  and 
succeed  in  the  full  ground ; 
but  the  other  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  stove. 
Bloly  (aUum)  species  of  garlick 
producing  ornamental  flow- 
ers. 

Broad  leaved  yellow. 

Great  broad  leaved,  with  lUy 
flowers. 

Broad  leaved,  vrith  white  flow 
ers  in  large  round  umbels. 

Smaller  white  umbellated* 

Purple, 

Rose  coloured. 
Fumaria  Bulbosa,  or  bolboiiB  root- 
ed fumatory. 

Greater  purple, 

HoUow  rooted, 

American,  with  a  forked  flower 
Norciesue,   or    daffodil,     common 
double  yellow  daffodil. 
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Single  yellow,  with  the  middle 
cop  as  long  as  the  petals, 

White,  with  yellow  cups, 

Double  with  several  cups,  one 
-within  another. 

Common  white  narcissus,  with 
•ingle  Dowers, 

Double  white  narcissus, 

Incomparable,  or  great  non 
such,  with  double  Howers, 

With  single  flowers. 

Hoop  petticoat  narcissus,  or 
rushleaved  daffodil,^  with  the 
middle   cup  larger' than   the 

Eetals,  and  very  broad  at  the 
rim, 
■  Daffodil,  with  white  reflexed  pe* 
tals,  and  golden  cups. 

White  daffodil,  with  purple 
cups. 

Polyanthus    narcissus,     having 
many  small  flowers  on  a  stalk, 
from  the  same  sheath  ;  of  this 
are  the  following  varieties- 
White,  with  white  cups. 

Yellow,  vdth  yellow  cups. 

White,  with  yellow  cnps, 

White,  with  orange  cups, 

White,  with  sulphur  coloured 
cups. 

Yellow,  with  orange  cups, 

Yellow,  with  sulphur  colon  red 
cups. 

With  several  intermediate  va- 
rieties. 

Autumnal  narcissus. 
JotiquUf  common  single. 

Large  single. 

Common  double, 

Double  with  large  round  roots. 
IMum^  the  Uly,  conunon    white 
lily, 

Mlth  spotted  or  striped  flowers, 

With  double  flowers, 

With  striped  leaves. 

White  lily,  with  hanging  or  pen- 
dant flowers. 

Common  orange  lily,  with  large 
single  flowers, 

With  double  flowers. 

With  striped  leaves, 

Fiery,  bulb  bearing  lily,  produ- 
cing bulbs  at  the  joints  of  the 
stalks. 


Common  narrow  leaved. 

Greater  broad  leaved, 

Many  flowered. 

Hoary, 

Martagon  lily,  sometimes  called 
Turk's  cap  from  the  reflexed 
position  of  their  flower  leaves ; 
there  are  many  varieties,  and 
which  differ  from  the  other 
sorts  of  lilies,  in  having  the 
petals  of  their  flowers  reflect- 
ed or  turned  backward, 

The  varieties  are, 

Common  red  martagon,  with 
vei*y  narrow  sparsed  leaves,  or 
such  as  grow  without  order  aN 
over  the  flower  stalk. 

Double  martagon, 

White, 

Double  white. 

White  spotted, 

Scarlet  with  broad  sparsed 
leaves. 

Bright  red,  many  flowered,  of 
pompony,  with  short  grassy 
sparsed  leaves. 

Reddish  hairy  martagon  witii 
leaves  growing  in  whorls 
round  the  stalk, 

Great  yellow,  with  pyramidal 
flowers,  spotted. 

Purple,  with  dark  spots  and 
broad  leaves  in  whorls  round 
the  stalk,  or  most  common 

Turk's  cap, 

White  spotted  Turk's  cap, 

Canapa  martagon,  with  yellow- 
ish large  flowers  spotted,  and 
leaves  in  whorls, 

Campscatense  martagon,  with 
erect  bell-shaped  flowers, 

Philadelphia  martagon,  with  two 
erect  bright  purple  flowers. 
SSfttlOf,  Sea  onion,  or  lily  hyacinth, 
common  lily  hyacinth,  with  a 
lily  root  and  blue  flower, 

Peruvian  or  broad  leaved  hya- 
cinth of  Peru,  with  blue  flow- 
ers. 

With  white  dowers. 

Early  white  stai  ry  hyacinth, 

Blue, 

Autumnal  starry  hyacinth. 

Larger  starry  blue  hyacinth  of 
byzantinm. 
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Parple  star  floirer  of  Peni, 

Italian  blae  spiked  star  ilower. 
Aipodeim^f  African  bine  with  a 
tuberous  root, 

Broad  leaved  purple  with  a  bul- 
bous root, 

Asiatic,  with  white  umbels  and 
bulbous  root, 

American,  with  lage  white  um- 
bels and  bulbous  root. 

Hie  first  of  these  require  shelter 
from  frost;  and  the  other 
three  require  the  constant 
protection  of  a  stove  ;  they 
make  a  fine  appearance  in 
flower. 
The  TiikeroM,  or  tuberous  Indian 
hyacinth  ;  it  produces  a  tall 
stem,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
adorned  with  many  white 
flowers  of  great  fragamcy. 

The  varieties  are, 

Fine  double  tuberose, 

Single  tuberose, 

Small  flowered. 

Striped  leaved. 
irii  MftoM,  or  bulbous  Iris, 
Persian,  with  three  erect  blue 
petals,  called  standards,  and 
three  reflexed  petals  called 
falls,  which  are  variegated, 
called  Persian  bulbous  Irb, 
with  a  yaiiegated,  flower, 

Common  narrow  leaved  bulbous 
Iris,  with  a  blue  flower. 

White, 

Yellow, 

Blue,  with  white  falls, 

Blue,  with  yellow  falls. 

Greater  broad  leaved  bulbous 
Iris,  with  a  deep  blue  flower. 

Bright  purple, 

Deep  purple. 

Variegated, 

Great  with  broad  and  almost 
plain  or  flat  leaves,  vnth  blue 
flowers, 

Purple. 

Of  the   above  there  are  many 
Intermediate  varieties. 
HlfMinih,    eastern,     with     large 
flowei*s. 

Of  these  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, reduced   by  florists,  to 


the  following  classes  ;  snel  of 
which  there  are  immmerabi? 
intermediate  shades  er  tints 
of  colours. 

Of  double  sorts  there  are. 

Blues, 

Purple  blues, 

Agatha  blues. 

Whites, 

Whites,  with  yellow  eyes, 

Whites,  with  red  eyes. 

Whites,  with  violet    or   purple 
eyes, 

Whites,  with  rose  coloured  eyes 

Whites,  with  Scarlet  eyes. 

Reds, 

Incarnate  flesh  or  rose  coloured. 

Of  single  sorts  there  are. 

Blues,  of  di£ferent  shades,  as 
above. 

Whites, 

Reds, 

Rose  coloured. 

With  many  intermediate  shades 
or  varieties, 
Hyacinth,  of   the  conmion  small 
sorts  are  the  following  : — 

Common  English,  vriSi  blue 
flowers  arranged  on  one  side 
of  the  stalk. 

White, 

Bell-shaped  blue  hyacinth,  viritli 
flowers  on  every  side  the  stalk, 

Bell-shaped  peach-coloured,  with 
flowers  on  one  side  the  stalk, 

Hyacinth,  with  an  obsolete  or 
faded  purple  flower. 

These  are  very  hardy,  and  pro- 
pagate very  fast  by  off- sets  of 
the  roots,  and  succeed  in  any 
situation,  in  the  common  hol- 
ders, or  between  shrubs. 
ColchicumSy  in  variety. 
Leontice  lion's  leaf,  largest  yellow 
with  single  foot  sUdks  to  the 
leaves. 

Smaller  pale  yellow,  with 
branched  foot  stalks  to  the 
leaves. 

These  are  tuberous  rooted  plants, 
and  are  scarce  in  England. 
Cyclamen,    sow-bread,    European, 
or   common    antunm  flower- 
ing,  with  a    purple    flower, 
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und     angular     heart-shaped 

leaves. 
The  same,  with  a  black  flower, 
The  sanif*,  with  white  flowers, 
Red  spring  flowering,  with  heart- 

shafcd  leaves  marbled  with 

white, 
Entire  white,  sweet  smelling. 
Purple   winter  flowering,  with 

plain  orbicular  shining  green 

leaves, 
Purple    round  leaved    autnmn 

flowering, 
6mdl  or  anemone  rooted,  with 

flesh  coloured  flowers  appear- 
ing in  attttuna. 


These  plants  have  large  round 
solid  roots,  the  flowers  ana 
leaves  rise  immediately  from 
the  root. 

The  two  first  varieties  are  hai  dy, 
the  three  Persian  sorts  are  im- 

gatient  of  frosts,  and  should 
e  kept  in  pots  to  be  occa- 
sionally sheltered  but  all  the 
others  will  succeed  in  a  warm 
border  under  a  wall. 
Superb  JMy,  or  gloriosa  red  with 
long  slender  leaves. 
Blue  with  oval  leaves. 
Corona  Regalia,  or  royal  crown* 
AcorMe,  the  winter. 
SityrinddiimB* 


A  List  of  Annual  Flower  Plants  ;  that  is,  such  aa  come  up, 
flower,  produce  Seeds,  and  die  the  same  Year,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  raised  every  Year  from  See^i  \  and  ti)€ 
sorts  here  mentioned  are  proper  as  ornamental  Plants  for 
Flower  Gardens. 

We  divide  them  into  three  different  Heads  or  Classes  ;  that  is,  the  iendtr 
and  tnore  curious  Kinds;  the  less  tender,  or  hardier  and  mors  comaum 
Kinds;  the  hariicst  and  most  common  Kinds, 

The  first  following  are  the  more  curious  and  tender  Kinds. 

FIRST  CLASS. 


AMARANTH 

Bicolor, 
CocteS'Comb,  Aiuaran 

Tlie  red, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

Dwarf. 
Globe  Amarmthus  the  striped. 

Red, 

White, 

Spiked. 
Stramomium,  the  double  purple. 

Double  uhite. 
Melmngena^ov  eggplant,  thepurple, 

The  above  all  require  to  be  raised  and  brought  forward  In  liot-beds. 
See  the  articles  of  tender  or  curious  annuals,  in  February,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  but  the  sensitive  and  bumble  plants,  a&er  being 
cared  as  above,  should  always  be  continued  either  in  a  glas;s  case, 
greeji-hotise,  or  garden-frame,  under  slasses,  otherwise  they  lose  tlieir 
sensation,  and  will  not  vield  to  the  touch. 


Wlilte. 
Bahanines^  or  balsam,  the  douLU 
purple. 

Double  scarlet. 

Double  striped. 
Martynia, 
Browallia, 

Ice  Plant,  or  diamond  ficoides. 
Sensitive  Plant, 
Humble  Plant, 
Scarlet  Convolvulus, 
Snake  Melon, 

Cucumbeg 
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SECOND  CLASS  OF  ANNUALS  : 

Or  lew-iNider  or  lunlier  Kindt. 

Tbe  following  are  Romenhat  hardier  than  the  foregoiBg',  bat  in 
order  to  have  then  flower  in  aay  tolerable  Time  in  the 
Summer,  thev  tliould  be  first  raised  ia  a  moderate  Hot- bed, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  into  tbo  Borders,  Beds,  or  Pota, 
Bic.  See  the  Articles  of  less  teoder,  or  hardier  Aoiiualsi  in 
March,  April,  and  May. 

AFRICAN  MarigM,  tlie  oranee,         Broad  leaved, 

Yelln->,  BrancMng  perennial. 

Straw  colon  eil. 
Fmif  h  MarigM,  the  striped, 

Ttie  jellow. 

Sweet  (cented. 
CUns  Ader,  tlie  double. 

Double  purple, 

Doable  white, 

Donble  striped. 
Mtrctt  tf  Pen,  tbe  red  ■trii>ed, 

Yellow  atriped, 

Lonjc  tnbed. 
CiryKHfbowm,  double  wUte, 

Double  jellow, 

Double  quilled. 
SvtH  SuUaa,  the  vellow, 

White, 

Red, 
hdian  Pinfc,  double, 

Klngle. 
AVtrkengi, 

Palma  Chririi,  tbe  « 
large  grey  leave! . 

mi  red  stalked,  with  ver;  large 
greeu  leaves. 

Smaller  greKu, 

Smalleal,      with     heart-shaped 


leave 


Thes 


plants    of  palma  cbr 

grow  from  three  to  eight  or  Bn 

ten  feet  high,  and  are   prlncl-  Znni 

pally  cnltivated  for  their  tall  Y 

growth,    togetlier    with     the  Tre> 

beauty    of     tbelr     palmated  P 

leaves   which   are   amgiilarly  L 

larcG,  some  of  which,  inclad-  Com 

log  their  lobes,  will  measure  R 

near  two  feet,  and  sometimes  Chk 


yellow  fruit. 
Gnirds,  ronnd  smooth  orange, 
flock  or  wBTted, 
Pear-shaped  yellow. 
Pear  shaped  striped, 
Stone  colon  red. 
Bettlt  Gmtrd,    atmie   very    large, 
from  two  or  three  to  five   or 
■is  feet  long,  and  of  vaHooc 

Momordica  Balttmhu. 

Pcrdcaria. 

Adttn  Cans,  the  tail, 

Dwarf, 
JVoIoM. 
MigMiaieltt. 

Coiteoletiba,  scarlet  flowered. 
YeBow  Bobrm,  or  toack  me  nM> 
Cinisimin,  the  long  red  |wddcd, 
with         Long  yellow  padded, 

Ited,     short,     thick,    ronndirfi   , 

With  hesrt-sbaped  pods, 
Witb  cherry-shaped  fruit,  red, 
Cherry-^aped  frnit,  yellow. 
Basil,    -""     -    


roted. 
ih  basU. 


Tij^acm,  long  leaved  Virginia, 


Ttn 
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Double  white. 
Double  purple. 
White  Ten-week  Stock,  with  a  wall- 
flower leaf. 


With  double  and  single  flowers. 
The  double  of  this  sort  makes  a 
pretty  appearance. 


Note'^'The  ten  weeks  will  grow  if  sown  on  a  warm  border  towards 
the  eijd  of  March,  and  should  be  afterwards  transplanted  ;  but  by  sow- 
ing and  briuf^ing  them  forward  in  a  hot- bed,  they  will  flower  sooner  by 
a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  China  aster,  chrysanthemums,  white  and  purple  siiUan,  African 
«nd  French  marigold,  alkekengi,  persecaria,  &c.  will  also  grow  in  a 
vrarm  border  of  natural  earth,  if  sown  in  April,  and  afrer wards  trans- 
planted ;  but  they  will  not  flower  so  soon  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  as 
when  sown  and  properly  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed. 


THIRD  CLASS  OF  ANNUALS 

Or  hardy  Kinds. 

The  following  are  hardy  Annuals,   requiring  no  assistance  of 
arti^cial  beat,  but  should  all,  or  at   least  most  of  them,   be 
sown  in  the  places  where  it  is  designed  they  shall  flower. 
See  the  Articles  of  Hardy  Annuals,  in  February,   March 
April,  and  May. 


ADONIS  Flower,  or  flos  Adonis, 
the  red  flowering, 

Ihe  yellow. 
Candy  7\^,  the  large, 

Purple, 

White.< 
Lark^ir,  the  double  rose, 

Double  branched, 

Large  blue  double, 

Double  white. 
Lupines,  the  rose, 

Large  blue, 

Sm^l  blue^ 

Yellow, 

^¥hite. 

Scarlet, 

Marbled. 
Sunflower,  the  tall  double. 

Double  dwarf. 
Lttvatera,  red, 

White. 
Poppy,  the  double  tall   striped 
carnation. 

Dwarf  striped. 

Doable  com  poppy, 


Horned  poppy. 
Convolvulus  Mcyor, 

Minor, 

Striped, 

v^  hiie. 

Scarlet. 
Starry  Scabious, 
Hawk-weed,  the  yellow, 

Purple,  or  red, 

Spanish. 
Carlhamus   tinctoria,    or    saffrofi* 

flower. 
Nasturtium,  the  large. 

Small. 
Corinihe  Mtgor,  or  honey- wort. 
Tangier  Pea. 
Sweet  Pm,  the  painted  lady. 

The  purple, 

Whit  % 
Winged  Pea. 

Niifcllfil  or  dcvil  in  a  bush,   tbA 
long  blue  or  Spanish, 

Tlio  white. 

Oriental  mallow,  cnrledy 

Venetian  mallow. 
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Labels  CtUchfly,  white  and  red. 

Dwarf  LichnU, 

VenuM  Nnrel  wort* 

^^^Lookmg  glass, 

Virginia  Stock, 

Strawberry  Spinach, 

Noli  me  toMgere^  or  touch  me  not. 

PansieSt  or  heart's  ease. 

Snail-plant, 

Caterpillar^  s  plant, 

Hidge  Hog  plttnt, 

Antirrkinunif  or  soap  dragoa,  the 

aoQual. 
CuanuSf  the  red. 
White, 
Blue. 
Roman  Nettle, 

Belvidere,  or  summer  cypress. 
Xsranthemumj  or  eternal  flower^ 

red  and  white. 
Garden  or  common  Marigold,  the 

common  single, 


Double  orange, 

Double  lemon  colored , 

Double  lemon  colored    ranun- 
culus marigold. 
Annual   Cape   Marigold j    with    a 

violet  and  white  flower. 
Mignionette,  or  Reseda,  the  sweat 
scented. 

The  upright 
Purple  Clary, 
Purple  Ragwort, 
Uracocephalum^  the  purple* 

Blue. 
Capnoides,  or  bastard  fnnaatory. 
Ten-week  Stock  GiUiJlowera,  in  Ta* 

riety. 
Persicaria, 
Tobacco  Plant, 
ludian  Com, 
Amythystea, 


A  List  of  some  of  the  best  Sorts  of  Green- House  PiacU. 
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ALOFSf  the  large  American, 

Lar^e  titriped  ditto. 
Aloes,  the  African  sorts. 

Mitre, 

Sword, 

Tongue, 

Upright  triangular, 

pentangular, 

Succotrine, 

Cob-web, 

Partridge-breast, 

Cushion, 

Large  Pearl, 

Pearl  tongue. 

Soap-like, 

Keel-shaped, 

Zelon, 

Fan, 

Cat  cliapped. 

Spiral. 
Arutns, 
Ambrosia. 

AnihylliSf  Jupitei's  beard. 
ArctotiSf  wind-seed,    several    ▼»- 

rieties. 
Aster,  the  African  slirubby, 
Anthospermum, 


Apocynam  Fruticosum* 

Apium  Macedomcunin 

Asparagus,  shrubby,  tmu  w  threm 

varieties. 
Rosea,  golden-rod  tree. 
Buphthalmums,  some  TaiMttfe^ 
Campanula,  bell-flower. 

The  Dutch, 

American.* 
Chrysocoma,  goldy  locks. 
Convolvulus,  the  silvery, 
Celastrus,  staflT  tree. 
Cliffortia,  major. 

Minor, 

Buslu 
Caper. 

Cistus,  rock  rose,  seveal  soiU* 
Chamomile,  double  Italian* 
Cyclamen,  the  Persian, 

Sweet  scented. 
CoroniUa,  jointed  podded. 
Crassula,  six  or  eight  sorts. 
Cytisus,  trefoil. 
iJigitjUis, 

Diosma,  several  sorts. 
Iris  Uvaria, 
Euphorbia,  ma^or. 
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Minor. 
GeraniumSf  crane*8-bill, 

The  sctt-let, 

Balip-scentcd, 

Scarlet  horse  thc^ 

Pink  ditto, 

Variegated, 

"Sorrel  leaved, 

Natnieg  scented. 

Striped  leaved, 

Rose>8cented, 

Vine-leaved, 

Hollow-leaved. 
Gnaphaliamf  some  varietieft. 
Orctcia. 

HeUetrophtmy  the  sweet  8C«nt^d. 
Hypericum^  tiie  Chinese. 
nermamay  several  sofftB. 
Jasmines,  the  Azorian, 

Tlie  Catalonian, 

Yellow  Indian. 
Icta,  the  Chinese. 
JusHciOy  two  sorts. 
Kig^ffeUaria, 
Leormrua,  lion's  tail. 
Lemons, 
Oranges. 
Citrens 

Candy  Tuft  Tree. 
Dotut  a  bird's  foot  trefoil,  two  or 

three  sorts. 
LyctNm,  biOw  tlionu 


Lentisus. 

Lavatera,  LusUanica, 
'^lelebar  Nuf. 

MesembryantlnmumSf  many  sorts' 
MyrtleSf  many  sorts. 
Oleander y  red. 

White, 

Double, 
Olive, 

OpuntiUy  Indian  fig,  some  varteties. 
Osteospermunty    hard-seeded     sun- 
flower. 
Ononisy  rest-harrow. 
Phylicoy  the  heath  leaver 
Phyfalisy  winter  cherry. 
Sagey  the  shrubby  African, 
Silver  Tret, 
Scabiousy  the  shnibby. 
Sempervivumy  several  sorts. 
Sideroxyluniy  or  iron  wood. 
iSediim,  the  variegated. 

Plain. 
^2afiac}ii,night  shade,  several  sorts, 
Amonmrn  Ptiniiy  or  winter  c)»errv 
Pomum  Amoris, 
Stapelia,  some  vaiietiot. 
Teiragonia, 
Tucrium, 
Tree  Germandsr. 

Tanacehun      F^'mesms,      fhrwhlty 
tanscy. 


] 
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or 
HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS  ; 

Being  the  tenderest  exotics  from  the  hot  regions  of  Sooth 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  &c  requiring  in  this  coantry  cod-^ 
tinaal  shelter  and  artificial  heat,  under  glass  departments  of  a 
hot- houses  and  stoves,  furnished  internally  with  fire  or  bark-  ] 
bed  heat,  or  of  both  occasionally  in  winter,  generally  having 
an  internal  tanner's  bark  hot-bed,  made  in  an  oblong  raised 
pit,  generally  of  about  thre^  feet  depth  by  five  to  six  or  seven 
feet  wide,  ranging  lengthways  the  middle  space  of  the  hot- 
boose  continuing  a  constant  heat  all  the  year,  and  assisted  by 
that  of  fire  in  winter  and  spring,  from  October  to  May^  to 
sopport  a  regular  degree  oif  internal  heat  at  all  seasons,  equal 
to  that  of  the  hot-coo ntries  of  which  the  plants  are  natives 
and  whence  they  were  originally  obtained. 

This  collection  of  exotics  consists  both  of  the  tree  and  shrubby 
tribe,  and  of  herbaceous  perennials,  of  the  fibrous,  bulbous, 
and  toberoos-rooted  kinds  $  as  also  many  sorts  of  succnlent 
plants,  or  such  as  have  fleshy  stalks,  branches,  and   leaves 
replete  with  humidity  and  in  the  general  collection,  the  plants 
are  in  duration  from  two  or  three,  to  several  and  many  year's 
continuance  $  and  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  growth, 
in  the  different  genera  and  species,  &c.  and  which  collection 
of  difierent  hot-house  plants  are  retained  principally  for  vari- 
ety, curiosity,  and  observation,  many  of  which  are   most 
curious  and  singular,  and  many  produce  beautifiil  ornamenta« 
flowers ;  but  the  pines  in  particular  are  the  principal  or  only 
sorts  cultivated,  as  economical  plants,  for  thefr  production  of 
that  admired  firuit,  the  pine-apple. 

In  the  following  arrangement  the  spedes  are  methodically  dis- 
posed under  their  respective  genera,  or  families,  which  ars 
distinguished  by  their  general  Botanic  and  English  Naaiei, 
and  with  the  most  proper  names  of  every  different  species, 
of  which  many  fiorm  a  short  specific  distinction,  in  the  follow* 
ing  order ;— 
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A  URUS,  wild  liquorice. 

Precatory  Jamaica  wild  liqoo- 

rice, 
AehraSf  sapota  or  mammee  tree, 
(Sapota)y  American   sapota  er 

mammee  tree, 
Mammose  great  fruited  mammee, 

or  American  marmalade. 
Achyranihes  (Acliyranthes), 

Rough    spiked   achyranthes   of 

Ceylon, 
Rough  spiked  Sicillian, 
Lappaceous,  or  burry-frutied, 
Echinated  achyranthes 
Adansonia,  ^.thiopian  sour-gourd. 
(BcJiaboh)^  or   Ethiopian  sonr- 

goord  of  Senega], 
Digitated,     or    finger    leaved 

adansonia. 
E9ckynomene,  or  bastard  sensitive 

plant. 
Great  flowered  Indian, 
(Seiktm),   or  Egyptian  eschy- 

nomene, 
Vacillant  eschynomene,  or  Chi* 

nese  moving  plant, 
Adenanihera  pavomna,  peacock  ade* 

nanthera,    or  bastard  flower 

fence. 
Adianthmtif  maiden  hair. 
(Ca]^ui  Veneris^  or  true  maid- 
en hair. 
/Igave,  great  American  aloe, 
Viviparous,  or  childing  a:ave, 

producing  young  plants  from 

the  flowers. 
Fetid,  or  stinking  entire  leaved 

agave, 
(Kanttta),  or  deep  green-leaved 

agave, 
Vera-crusian,  broad  leaved. 
AlbucOf  er  bastard  star  of  Bethle- 
hem, 
Major,  «r  greater, 
Minor,  or  less. 
Channeled  stalked,  flowery. 
AltiiMf  or  hyacinth  flower  aloe, 
(HyachUhoidts)^     or    hyacinth 

flowered  stalkless  aletris, 
Ceylon  variegated  aletris, 
Guinea  aletris,  green  and  black, 


variegated,  with  roots  Joint- 
ed. 

Cape,  waved  leaved,  stalkless. 

Fragrant  elegant  flowered  stalky 
aletris. 
Ahe^  AfVican  aloe, 

Perforated  sword-leaved  shrub- 
by aloe,  many  varieties,  vIe. 

(Alie  ferox),  or  broad  leaved 
thorny  aloe. 

Glaucous,  thorny-backed  atoe, 

Glaucous  short-leaved, 

Spotted,  thorny-leaved. 

Small  spotted,  thorny, 

Greater  spotted,  thorny, 

Perfoliated  smooth  glaucovt 
aloe. 

Mitre-shaped  broad-leaved  tfaor> 
ny  aloe, 

Succo trine  or  narrow- leaved 
thorny  aloe, 

Broad  spotted  leaved,  called 
soap  aloe, 

CAloe  humilis),  humble  aloe. 

(Aloe  vera),  true  or  common 
aloe,  with  sheathing,  plane, 
spotted  leaves,  thorns  crowd- 
ed. 

Viscous  triangular  aloe, 

Variegated  upright  triangular, 
or  partridse-breast  alee. 

Broad  leaved. 

Narrow  leaved. 

Spiral  pentangular  aloe. 

Distichous,  or  two-ranked 
tongue  aJoe, 

Spotted  tongue-leaved  soap- 
aloe, 

Keel  shaped  tongue  aloe. 

Plaited,  or  fan-tongne  aloe, 
shrubby  stalked, 

Warted  carinated  tongne  aloe, 

Retuse  leaved,  or  cushion  aloe. 

Dwarf  pearl  aloe, 
( Magantifera) ,    or  pearl  bearing 
dwarf  aloe. 

Minor  pearl  aloe, 
Minimous,  or  least  pearl  aloe. 

{AaTQc}mmde»\      or      cob-web 
dwarf  aloe. 
Alstretnaria  (Alstremaria\ 

Pereirrine  upright  Alstremerta 
of  Peru,  purple  si^otted. 
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{Ugta)t  or  ascendiiu;  Aktrem- 
eria  of  Lima,  porple  striped. 
Aw¥BryUi8,  lily  daffodil, 

For  mostiralne,  or  most  hand- 
some amarylUs  of  the  island 
Jacobea,  called  Jacobea  lily 
(sin^larly  beantifiil), 

^BelM&imn)i  or  Belladonna  lily, 

Reginean  or  queen  Belladonna 
amaryllis,  or  Mexican  lily, 

SamtaiiMnaryllts,  or  Guernsey 
lUy, 

Long  leaved  African  lily, 

Oriental  long-leaTed  anaryllis, 
or  BronKwegia, 

Cape  remote  flower, 

Ciliated  Ethiopian, 

Onttated,  or  spotted, 

Vittated,  or  ribbon  flowered, 

Undolated  curled  purple, 

Ceylon    snowy    amaryllis,    the 

petals  with  a  pnrple  stripe. 
Atnonmmf  or  gtnj^er, 

(JZiimb€r)f  or  common  true 
ginger, 

{ZerumbH),  or  wild  ginger. 
AwtcardiM  ocridemiaUf  or  western 

American  anacardiom. 
Annona  or  cnstard  apple, 

Mnrcxed  fruited* 

Squamous  fruited. 

Netted  fruited, 

Asiatic  annona, 
Amyris  haltaimfera  or  balsam  bear- 
ing sweet  amyris. 
AntholyzOf  or  Ethiopian  corn  fla^, 

Ringent,  or  gaping  scarlet  an- 
tholyza, 

{Aleriana  flore  rubdb\  reddish 
meriana,  or  funnel-flowered 
antholyza. 

{MerianneUa)y  or  little  meriana, 

Ethiopian  scarlet  gladiolus. 

{Cujumia),  or  straign  flowered 
autholyza, 

{Maura),    or    hairy  yellow  an- 
tholyza, 
Apttcynumy  dhog's  bane, 

Frutescent  Ceyion  a^ocyman. 

Nettle  leaved  climbing  Indian. 
Arctepus  echinatus,  eehinated  prick- 
ly artopns. 
ArdMna  bispinota,  or  two  spined 
arduina. 


Areca  OUracea. 
Arittolockia,  er  birth-wort, 

Indian  birth-wort. 
Artocarpua,  or  bread  fruit  tree. 
Arum,  wake-robin. 
{Cdoeasia),  or  greater    Egjptim 
arum, 
{Arwn)  aeg^tdnmrny  or  damb  cane, 

or  canna-leaved  amniy 
Arborescent,  or  tree  aram. 
Peregrine  heart  obtuse  leaved^ 
Aurited,  or  eared  leaved. 
Divaricated       heart        halben 

leaved, 
Macrorrhizon     or     lon^-rooted 

Ceylon  arum. 
Esculent    American    amm,    or 

Brazilian  cabbage, 
Crinited  or  harry, 
Pedated  or  feot-shsfsed, 
Pictated  or  painted  arnm. 
Arundo  Bambos  (Botr^At),  or  In* 
dbm  cane. 
Atclepias,  or  swallow-vKTt, 
Curassoaa  orange-flov<^ered. 
Gigantic  asclepias,  or  anricaia 

tree, 
Taberoens, 
Teceriffean, 
Astm  fnuHcosMf  or  shruLty  aster. 


D. 


BANISTER! A  ktmifoUa  fr  bay. 
leaved  hanisteria. 

Barleria, 
(Prtont^),  or  fonr-apint  d  bar^ 

leria. 
Box  leaved,  opposite  spined. 

BiueUa,  or  Malabar  night-shade. 
Red  basella, 
White  baseUa. 

Bauhiniaf  mountain  ebony, 
AcuBoinated  leaved, 
Ungidated  parallel  lobed  leaved, 
Divaiicateu  lobed  leaved. 
Hoary  leaved. 

Begonia  ohliquef  or  oblique  eare<^ 
leaved  begonia. 
Great  whiie  flowered, 
Sesy  flowered  minor,  smooth, 
Rosy  flowered  ndnor,  hairy, 
Rosy  flowered  orbicular  leaved, 

BifiwiUa,  trumpet  flower. 
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{LeneomfkftC)^  or  digated  acumi- 
nate leaved  bignonta 
Jamaica  tulip  tree, 
Indian  doubly  piisated  leaved^ 
Standing  or  erect  firm  stem'd 

trumpet  flower, 
Peruvian  decompoued  leaved. 
Bixa  OreUena  {Orellena),  or  Ame- 
rican scarlet  bearing  ornatto. 
BecconiafrutescenSf  or  shrubby  oak- 
leaved  bocconia,  or  tree  ce- 
landine. 
B&erhaavia  scandent,  or    climbing 

Boerhaavia, 
BombaXf  or  silk  cotton  tree. 
(^Ceiba,)  or  quinate  leaved  silk  cot- 
ton tree, 
Pentandrions  flowered,  finger- 
leaved, 
Bombax  j^osiypium,    or    cottony 

bombax. 
Bontia  Daphnoides,  or  Daphne-like 

Barbadoes  white  olive. 
BromeUa,  ananas  or  pine  apple, 
(^Ananaa),  or  common  pine  ap- 
ple, oblong  round  h-uited, 
'pyramidal    or  sugar-loaf  pine- 
apple. 
King  pine. 
Queen  pine, 
Golden  fruited, 
Olive  fruited, 
Brown  fruited, 
Black  Antigua  pine, 
Blontserrat  pine, 
White  fleshed  pme. 
Late  olive  colored  pine. 
Shining  smooth  leaved, 
Sifver  striped  leaved. 
Gold  striped  leaved, 

!Penguin)f  or  Jamaica  wild  pine, 
Karata$%  or  stalkless  Americao 
wild  piue. 
Boramtt  dabeU^efy  fan-bearing,  or 

fan-leaved  palm.  • 

Brunia,  Ethiopian  tamarisk, 
Lanatedor  woolly  heath-leaved. 
Ciliated  ovate  leaved, 
Mossy  bruria. 
Brm*rf$lsia  Americyna,  or  American 

white  flowering  brunsfellia. 
Bvchnera  Ethiopica,  Ethiopian  tri- 

danted  leaved  buchnera. 
^tdil^mglobosa,  globvUar  buddlcja 

2  F 
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^  ACALL4,  foreign  colt's  foot, 

Pepillary  *stalkcd,  or  truncated 
peticled  cacalia, 

(Anteuphorbium),  spurge  -  bane 
or  shrubby,  oblong-leaved 
cacalia, 

(f1cotc2es),  or  ficoides  like,  com- 
pressed leaved, 

Artriplex  leaved. 

{KUnia)y  compound  stemmed 
cacalia,  called  cabbage  tree  in 
America. 
Cactus,  melon  thistle,  also  torch 
thistle,  creeping  cereus,  and 
Indian  fig,  viz. 

{31eUm  Tkistles), 

{Melon  cactu8)f  or  greater  four- 
teen angled  melon  thistle, 

Mammillary  tubercled  lesser 
melon  thistle, 

(Torch  Thistles), 

Heptagonal,  or  seven  -  angled 
torch  thistle, 

Qoadrangled  torch  thistle, 

Hexangular  torch  thistle. 

Pentagonal  torch  thistle, 

Repand,  or  serpentiHed,  octan* 
gular  torch  thistle, 

Lanuginous  or  woolly  ipiaed 
sul^nine-angled, 

Peruvian  sub  octangular, 

(Royeni),  or  Royen's  sub  ten- 
angled, 

(Creeping  Cereusses\ 

Flagellitorm,  or  whipthong- 
•hape,  or  common  creeping 
cereus, 

Grandiflorous,  or  great  night- 
flowering  creeping  cereus, 

Triangular  creeping  cereus, 

{Opuntiaf  or  Indian  figs), 

\Opmtia),  common  opuntia,  or 
Indian  fig, 

(Flotf  Indicus),  or  common  Arae- 
*iican  Indian  fig, 

Moniliform,  or  necklace-shaped 
Indian  fig, 

{Tuna),  or  awl-spmed  Indian  fig^ 

Cochmeal-bearing  opuntia, 

Cnrassoan  yentricose  opuntia, 
or  pin  pillow, 
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(PkyBoKihmi  Ameri§mm\  American 
pbyUaatliiis,  or    sword  hart 
tonge  leaved  opiutiay 

(PisreMa  MailmU)^  prickly  pe- 
ceskia  or  American  goose- 
berry, 

Pirslane-leaved   thorny  opvn- 

tu, 

(Cemlpkda\ 

(Suppoa),  or  sappan  wood, 
VesicariooSy  or  bladdered< 
CcMt/Ka     JopMiiM,     Japanese 
eTergreen   scariet    rose,    or 
tsnbaaki  leaves  broad^  flower 
scarlet. 
Single  flowered. 
Double  flowered. 
Cmrnut  Indian  shot,  or  carniaoonu, 
Indian  broad  leaved, 
Indian  striped-leaved^ 
Indian  yellow, 
N.arrow-leaved, 
Olancons-leaved* 
CMmeUa  ChmatMmea,  or  cinnamon 

— (Sec  Xoumt). 
Cmorit,  caper  tree, 
liiomy, 
Aborescent. 
Ct^demnfruieceniit  or  shrubby  ber- 
berry capsicum. 
€Mm,  or  papaw. 
{Ptqutyu},  or  In£an  papaw,  me- 
lon-lil^e   fruited,    leaves    si* 
nnated. 
(Poitfpofa),  or  pear-fruited  leaves 
entire. 
Cmry^ita  uritu,  or  stinging  date- 
bearing  palm. 
Cassia,  wild  senna. 
(Hs<ii2a)/fistular  or  pnrghig 

cassia  of  Alexandna, 
Biflorous,  or  two-flowered, 
lignstrine,  or  privet-leaved, 
Bycapsular,  or  two-capsoledy 
Tenui-podded, 
Plane-podded, 
Mimosa-like  of  Ceylon. 
CtmitkaJU^orndif  or  thread-form 

cassytha* 
Cat€$bfn  ijjriiMsa,  tiiorny  catesbea, 

or  lily  thorn. 
C^SNortiia   e^uuetifoHOf  or  winter 
horse-tail  leaved  Tinian  pine. 


Ctdrtia  odsrota,  odorous  BariMidkMS 
cedar. 

(Afaiigibas)   lactifen^    milk-tr«« 

or  spear-leaved  cerbera, 
{Ahatui  mig9r\  or  ovate-kMiTod 
cerbera. 
Cssfntm,  bastard  jasmine. 
Diurnal,  or  day-smellinfr* 
Nocturnal,  or  night-smelling 
Ctr^pegia  amidaJbnanf  or  chande- 
lier ceropegia. 
CAoNMrops  AMiRtfis,  or  dwarf-palm, 
or  palmetto, 
Mild  or  prickless. 
CMrMita, 
Shrubby  large  red  flowered, 
BacciferoQS,  or  berry  beariBg 

shrubby, 
Iiacerated,  or  rent  chironia 
CkrympkyUum  gold-leaf,)  or  star 
apple. 
(CtmUo),  star  apple,  or  Indian 

damsou'tree, 
Oolden-leayed  star-apple. 
Glabrous  ik  smootli-leavad. 
CiiSM,  wild  grape. 
Heart  leaved. 

Acid,  trifoliate,  oblong-leaved. 
Cinchmia  offidnaUSf    officinal   cin- 
chona, or  Teruvian  bark. 
Cytharexylon,  or  sidele  wood. 
Cinereous,  or  white-barked, 
Caudated,  or  tailed-spikad. 
Claytotda, 
Virginian  linear-leaved, 
{PsHilactKria),  or  purslane,  leaved 
claytonia. 
dasia  JUnjOj   or  yellow    Jamaica 

balsam  tree. 
CtikMuaenudeti  (Jkemaied}^  or  wing- 
leaved  blue  clitoria, 
Coeoloba,  sea-side  grape. 
{Uv^era  Htorea)f  or  grape-bear- 
ing sea-side  cocoloba, 
Rubescent  or  blushing  cocoloba. 
Punctated  or  dotted  fruited. 
Cocos  nucifera^  nut-bearing  cocos, 

or  cocoa  nut  tree. 
Ceffea  Arabiea,  or  Arabian  coffee 
tree, 
Broad  leaved. 
CrnnmeUna  Jfricanaf  Afriom  tnik 
log  commelina. 
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Caix  Lachryma  Jobi,  or  Job's  tears. 
Copaifera  ojficinaUa,  or  officinal  bal- 
sam ot  capivi  tree. 
C«rdia  Sebestena  (JSebestind)^  or  lig- 

nnra  aloes. 
Comidia  pyramideUtf  or  pyramid^ 

blae  comnti. 
Corypha  umbracu^feroy  or  innbr«U- 

ferons  palm. 
Coshu  AraHcuif  or  Arabian  cottos* 
Cotyledom,  or  navel-wort, 
OrbicuUr-leavedy 
Hemispherical,  or  half^globvlar- 
leayed. 
Crecentia  C^jeie  {Cn}f^)f  or  caU^ 

'  bash  tree. 
Criwum,  or  lily  asphodel, 
Broad  plane-leaved, 
Asiatic  carinated-leaved, 
African    snb-lanceolate    plwe- 

leaved, 
American  introrsed-flowered, 
Long-leaved, 
Ceylon  striped  flowered, 
Pendaloas-flowered* 
Orotfufa,  lesser  orpine, 
Perfoltated   comate-leaved,  or 

Jacob's  ladder, 
Coltrated  or  knife -leared, 
Quadrated,  or  whip-cord  crai- 

snla. 
Orbicular  crassula, 
Pelucid  crassula, 
Scabious,  or  rough- stalked, 
CretaUaia  (Crotalaria). 
Iiabnmum-leaved, 
Chinese  oval-leaved, 
Jamaica  crotolaria. 
('foion,  tallow-tree, 
Sebeserous,    or    tallow-bearing 
croton,    or    Chinese    tallow- 
tree. 
(CascartOa),    or    sweet-scented 

croton, 
Olabellous,   or   smooth   ovate- 

eaved. 
Maple-leaved. 
CtarcumOf  turmerick, 
Round-rooted, 
Long-rooted. 
Cfcas,  sago  palm. 
Circinated   true    sago     palm, 

broad-leaved, 
Gninei  sago  palm. 


Cyclamen  InduuMf  or  Lidian  cvcla- 
men  ;    with  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  or  flower  nodding. 
Cpumchum,  or   American    scam- 
mony,  hidry  American  cleft- 
barked, 
Suberous,  or  cork-barked, 
Viminalous,   or   osier  -  twigged 
climbing, 
VyHuuB. 
(Ci|^),   or   American   pigeea- 
pea    or     Indian     soft-hoiry- 
leaved  cytisus, 
Surinam  cytisus. 
Cffnotunts  ImHau  or  Indian  cyno- 


surus. 


D. 


DAPHNE     Indiea,     or     Indian 

spurge  laurel. 
D^muutamuntozOf     or      sarment 

shooting  Ceylon  delhna, 
Dais  coHn^tfiM,  Venice   sumach- 
leaved  dais. 
DioBcmOf 

Sativous  or  cultivated  dloscorio, 
or  West-India  yam. 

Bulb-bearing  sta&ed,  or  round- 
rooted  West-India  yam. 

The  large  fleshy-roots  and  bulbs 
of  these  plants  are  used  as  a 
sort  of  bread  in  the  West- 
Indies,  and  for  which  the 
plants  are  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  in  that  hot  coun- 
try. 
Dnuena,  dragon-tree, 

(Draco  arSor)^  or  tme  dragon 
tree, 

Ensifoliate,  or  sword-leaved, 

Erect-leaved, 

Ferraceous  or  irony  dracena,  or 
Chinese  iron  tree, 

Temdnal  herbaceous  dracena. 
Drocofiltiim,  or  dragons, 

Spmotts    CeVlon  dragons,   nar- 
row-leaved, 

Pertnsed  or  pierced-leaved  Ame< 
rican  dragons. 
Duroftio,  or  castorea, 

Plumiers  contorted    American 
duranta, 

(£lista),  or  erect  Jamaica  da- 
rante. 
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EHRETIAt  or  bastard  cherry, 
Tinut-leaTed  Jamaica  ehreua, 
{B<mrrena\   or   ovate     entire- 
leaved  Jamaica  ehretia, 
EMieMy  or  Jamaica  dog's-bane, 
Soberect   spike-floweriog  echi- 

tet, 
Umbellate   flowering   climbing 
chitet. 
£Uocarpu$  arraia,  or  sawed  spear- 

leaved  eleocarpus, 
EMuaUopuMf  elephant's  foot, 
Sfcabroos,    or    roagh   elephan- 

topas, 
Hoary  elephantopns. 
Eriger9nfeiiditmf  or  stinking  lance 

linear-leaved  erigeron. 
Erythrma,  coral-tree. 
(CormUod€ndron)f  or  coral-tree. 
Herbaceous  dwarf  coral-tree, 

long  scarlet  spiked, 
Pictated  or  painted  coral-tree, 
prickly-leaved. 
EMgenUif  pommc-rose, 
{Jambo$)y  or  West-India  pomme- 
rose ;    peduncles    branching, 
terminal, 
Malaccan  East-Indian    pomme- 
rose ;    peduncles    branching, 
lateral* 
Eupk&rbia,  spurge, 
Antiets'  triangular  stalked, 
Canary  subqnadrangular  spurge, 
Officinal  mnltan^lar  spurge, 
Cotinifoliate  or  Venice  sumach- 
leaved, 
Nerifoliate  or  oleander-leaved, 
{TithytnaUnde$     padi/oUa),      or 
padus  -  leaved     tithymaloide 
spurge, 
{TithymaloideM     myrt^oUa),     or 
myrtle  -  leaved     tithymaloide 
spurge, 
Mauritanian    shrubby    African 

spurge, 
Mamillary-tubercled  euphorbia, 
Oreus- formed  spurge, 
Heptagonal,     or    seven-augled 

spurge, 
(TirucalUf    or    Indian    shrubby 
•pnige, 


Yinunaloos,    or    ostor-h^iggeJ 
spurge. 

F. 

FA  GAR  A  f  iron-wood  tree, 

(JPterotOy  or  emarginated-leaTed 
fagara. 

{Tragodu),  or  prickly-foUoled, 

{piperita),   Japan     pepper,    or 
notched-folioled  fagara. 
FerrarU  toidtdctfa,    or    oodolated 

Cape  starry  iris. 
Ficua,  ng  tree. 

Sacred,  or  poplar-leaved  ^^, 

Racemosed  or  cluster-fruited, 

Bengal  rooting  stalked. 

Dwarf  creeping  stalked, 

Nymphe  leaved. 

(i^coiiMrtts),  sycamore  mulber- 
ry leaved,  or  Pharaoh's  fig. 

Indian  radicant  branched, 

Benjamin  fig. 
FritiUaria, 

Regia  Corona  regalis),  or  rojral 
crown  fritillaria ;  a  crown  of 
tufted  leaves  above  the  flow* 
ers, 

Dwan  royal  crown,  round 
leaved. 


O. 


GARDlNIAflorida,  flowery    gtgk 
dinia,  or  cape  jasnune, 
Sint>le  flowered. 
Double  flowered. 
Gerdpa  AmericanOy  or    American 

genipa,  or  jauipha. 
Getnera  tomentosa^  or  hoary  leaved 

gesnera. 
Geratdumy 
Tristous,   or    sorrowful    nij^t 
flowering,  or  anemone  leaved 
geranium, 
Lobated  leaved, 
Pinnatifid  leaved, 
Shaggy  leaved, 
Prolmc  myrrh  leaved^ 
Pinnated  leaved. 
Long  leaved, 
Sorrel  leaved, 
Aurited  or  ear  lewved. 
Orbicular  leaved. 
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Carnone  or  fleshy  Jointed, 
Liaceolate  or  spear  leaved, 
C'ordifolium  or  heart  leaved, 
Trigonal  stalked. 
RoMeum  edenUum^  or  rose  odor, 
Licyigated  or  polished  smooth- 
leaved. 
JVo^e.---All  the  above   geraniums 
will  also  succeed  among  the 
green-house  plants. 
GladUolu3  or  sword  liiv. 

Spiked  flowered,  smgle  stalked, 
TVistous,  or  sorrowful-like  beU- 

flowered, 
Narrow,  linear-leaved, 
Plicated,  or  folded  sword  leaved 
Glorioia  auperba^  or  superb  lily. 
Gouyprnn^  or  cotton  tree, 

Arboreus,  or  cotton  tree,  with  a 
shrubby    stem;    leaves    pal- 
mated, 
Barbadoes,     shrubby      cotton, 
leaves  tree  lobed. 
Qomyhrena  peremiiSf  or  perennial 

globe  amaranthus. 
Grewia  orietUaUs,  oriental,  or  east- 
ern grewia« 
Guaiacunif  or  lignum  vite, 
Official,   two  paired  folioled, 
{Sancttm)f    or   holy-wood  tree, 

leaves  many  paired  obtuse, 
African    acute   folioled,    many 
paired,  or  myrtle  leaved. 
G«nbmta  dcrondrM,  ten  male^  or 

ten  stamined  Gordonia. 
Guarea  trichiloides^or  trichilia-like, 

branching  flowered  guarea.' 
Guettarde   ipeciosa,   or     specious 
guetarda     from     Java     and 
Jamaica;    leave    most   large 
ovate  roundish,  flowers  long 
seven  parted. 
GuUandina   (bondac),   or    nickar 
tree, 
{Bo^uc  vulgare),   or    common 

Donduc  or  nickar  tree, 
(BonduieUa),  or  little  bonduc,  or 

nikar  tree, 
(Mmmga  zelamca)    or  Ceylon - 

moringa, 
I«oerat^,    orrendlng     nickar 
tree* 


H. 

HEMAMTHUS,  or  blood  flower, 
Scarlet  African  blood  flower, 
Puuiceous,  or  red  purple  beman- 

thus  or  spotted  stalked. 
Ciliated  leaved,  purple. 
Villous  blood-flower, 
Caiinated,  or  keeled  leaved. 
HenUoxyhtm  Ceur^eckianum  (jCmi^ 

pecnianum)  or  log  wood. 
Hedysaruittf  French  honeysuckle^ 
Sty  rax  leaved, 
Amentaceous  flowered. 
Moving  plant. 
Helicteris,  or  serew-tree, 
{I$ord).  or  contorted-fruited  be* 
licteris,  or   common  screw- 
tree. 
HeUocarpus  Americana  or  American 
mal  berry-leaved    heliocarpus 
of  Vera-Cruz. 
H€lioir9pium  Perutnanum,  or  Peru- 
vian many  spiked,  sweet  turn- 
sole. 
Hemandiaunoraf      sonorous      or 
whistling    hemaudia,     called 
Jack  in  a  box :  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  large  hollow  seed 
capsule    make    a    sonorous 
whistling  noise. 
HUnacuB,  Syrian  mallow, 
(Mdvadsctu),  or  viscous  Indian 

tree  mallow, 
Poplar  leaved  hibiscus. 
Lime  tree  leaved, 
Fig  palmated  leaved, 
(Roia  tinenns),  or  rose  of  China, 
Mutable,  or  changeable  rose  or 
China ;  Flo$  Aororttis,  or  flower 
of  an  hour. 
{Abelmo8chut\    musk  flower  or 

musky  seeded  hybiscus. 
{Sabdariffa)t  or  cut,  three  part- 
ed, and  entire-leaved  hibiscus, 
Uippwianey  or  manchineel  tree. 
(MancineOa),   or   common   mas 

chineel  tree,  ovate-leaved, 
Biglandular,  oblong  leaved. 
Hura  crepUanSf  crepitant  or  crack- 
ling hnra,  or  sand-box  tree. 


■TRtSHAriC  OATALDODB 


•««d  capiales  bunting  witli  & 
■(Mill  eiploilmi,  aod  wLiich  be- 
ing large,  of  muir  conipart- 
meate,  are  used  in  the  West 
Indiei  u  MUd-boiei  for  writ- 
lag  detki. 
JUpwim  CtMrbtrU  rCfwiaril  iiA»- 
iia^  tira-lea*ed  coorbaril,  lo- 
cnit,  or  demi  tree. 


Maltifid,  imooth  lea<r»  . 
(CareaiX  or  heart  angular-lea* 

ed  Jalropha, 
Slinging  palmateil  leaved. 
fMankal),  or  eacnlent  palmated 
jalrof^a,  called  cauada,  or 
caaiavai  the  root  bdag  pre* 
pared  into  bread  in  the  Vfmt 
Indlei, 
Ooujpiam  leaved  jatropha. 
lUecrbnam  laatta,  or  wooll;  leared 

illece  brain. 
lUuUm  FloridanUMFlanlao  itarr; 

aniieed  tree, 
tnditt^eni,  Indigo, 
llnctorine,   or    dying,    greater 

Ifimte,  or  ibamr  podded, 
Scandent,  or  climbing, 
A^enteooi,  or  lilverj. 
Jimienna  nptM,  or  creeping  JohI- 
ena, 
Erectjaulena, 
Jariicia,  Malabar  nut, 
(EcMnm),  or  reflened  Sower- 

ed  jaiticia, 
Hyuop  leaved  jntlicla, 
Fictated,    or    painted  Justicia, 
with    inflated   chaps   of   the 

horn,  American  jaindne. 
Scarlet  flowerini;,  oval  leBved, 
Scarlet   .flowering,    ovate-lance 

Anetican  three  leaved  Jamaica. 


LAGERSTEMTA   Im/ica,    c 
dian     la^ratremis ;      I 
oblong  sltemate. 
LmlaMa,  Aniericaa  Tibomiun, 
involncated  leaved  umbelled, 
fCamara),  or  leafless    omlMiU 

Acnleated,  or  prickly  lantui^ 
Trifoliate,  or  three  leaved,  J 


Smooth  leaved. 


{Oman 


t»i)or  cinnanicD  tret,   I 


(CCM, 


'fiowering  b*»- 
tard  cinnamon. 
(Ptma  AmerieanaX    or    pea^ 
fmited  American  bay,  ealltl 
alligatdr  pear, 
Chinese  bay. 
Udtea,  I 

Crispeted,    or    wsTed  -MMed 

atalked,  * 

Eqnal  round  atalked 
Ltctia  nujor,  greater  lechea, 
Unodonni  (vicranm,  or  tnbenm    i 
rooted  pnrple  limodoram  ;  or 
American  helleborine. 
LvAcIta,  or  cardtsal  £ower, 
Lonj;  flowered, 
Coronnpns-leaved. 
C^ui  Jiuobnii,  or  Jacobean  bliA 

lotna,  or  blrd'i  foot  trefoil. 
Lfckrut  cKchua,  or  Bcarlet  Chineie 

campion,  or  lychnia. 
Ladwegia  oada,  or    ovate-Iesvad 
Indwegia. 

M. 
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MJaromta^  or  Indian  flowering  reed, 
Anmdinaceoos,    or  reedy  ma- 
raota,  or  common  India  flow- 
ering reed, 
(Gdkmga)  Indian  galangale,  or 
Indian  arrow-root 
MurtYnia  peremui,   or   perennial 

martynia. 
MeUutoma  heUocerieeOy  or  TeWety 

ailk-leaved  melastoma. 
MemuL  ferrta,  iron  mesna,  or  In- 
dian rose  cliesnnt. 
Mieh4Ua  Chanfaea  (Champaca),  or 
sweet  scented  yelow  michelia. 
Af  tmoaoy  sensitive  plant,  and  acacia 
(sensitiva),  or  sensitive  plant, 
leaves  conjugate  pinnated, 
Pndicous,  or  modest,  sensitive, 
or  humble  plant ;  leaves  sab- 
digitated,  pinnated, 
Yivaceons  sensitive  plant,  stem 

herbaceous, 
Pigra,  or  slew  bastard  sensitive 

plant, 
Pernambucan  sensitive  plant, 
Plenated,  or  double-flowered  an- 
nual sensitive  plant 
Punctuated,  or   dotted-stalked 

mimosa, 
Virgated,  or  twiggy  mimosa, 
Nilotic   Erjrptiaa   mimosa,    oi 

gum  aruDic, 
Arborons,  or  tree  Indian  acacia 
Gomigerons,    or    horn-bearing 

acacia, 
Horrid-thomed  acacia. 
Tamarind-leaved  acacia^ 
Latisiliquose,  or  broad  podded, 
Famesian  Indian  acacia,  gazia, 

or  sponge  tree. 
Broad  leaved  acacia, 
(LMeck)     or     colutea4eaved 

Egyptian  aeada, 
{JJngiMcaii\  or  cat-claw  pod- 
ded mimosa, 
Yagac  downy  leaved  mimosa, 
Peregrine  Ainerican  mimosa. 
Glaaoous,  or  sea-green  leaved. 
Purple  flowered  acacia, 
(iama),    or   Madras    angular- 

f  talked  acacia. 
Grcinal  podded  mimosa. 
Mwrraya  ejntica,  exotic  murraya. 
MviUf  plaintain  tree^  and  bananai 


Paradisian  musa,  Iree  of  para- 
dise,  or    evergreen  plantain 
tree. 
Sapient  deciduous  plantain  tree, 
or  banana. 
Moreay 
Vegetacous  channeled  leaved. 
Rushy  awl  leaved. 
MyrtuBf  myrtle  tree, 
Ceylonodorous  myrtle, 
{FtnenioX  Jamaica  all-spice,  or 

long  leaved  myrtle. 
Round  leaved, 

Diecous,  or  two  house  myrtle. 
MunckouMia  specioaa,   or  specious 
flowering  munchausia,  oblong 
ovate  leaved* 


N. 


NYCTANTHES,   Arabian    Jas- 

mine, 
(JSambae),  orange  leaved  nyctan- 

tbes,  or  Arabian  jasmine. 
Single  flowered. 
Double  flowered, 
Large  double  or  grand-duke  of 

Tuscany's, 
Striped  Arabian  jasmine, 
{ArbortriaHs),  or  sorrowful  tree 

a 

OLEA  odoraHssimOf  most  odorous 

Chinese  olive. 
Opkioxylum  gerpenHnumf  ar  serpen- 
tined ophioxylum. 
Origanum  EgypHo/Cumy  or  Egyptian 

marjoram. 
OxaUs,  or  wood -sorrel, 
Purple, 
Yellow, 

(Pe$  cajore\  goat's  foot  or  um- 
belliferous wood-sorrel, 
Versicolorate,  or  various  color- 
ed flowering. 
Incarnate  flowered. 


P. 


PANCRATIUM,  or  sea  daffbdU^ 
Ceylon,  one  flowered,  with  pe* 

tals  reflexed, 
Mexican  two  flowered, 
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CaribeaOy  many  flowered, 
Amboina,  broad  leaved,  many- 

flowered, 
(Cdlptffwe),  or  Gibraltarian. 
Pm1dia9HU  meuUaiaf   or    prickly 
American  Parkinsonia,  minotc 
leaved. 
P^mybnif  or  passion  flower, 
Serrated  ondtvided  leaved, 
Apple  fmited,  undivided  leaved, 
Lanrifoliated,  or  bay  leaved, 
(Marncitffl),  or  Innated  leaved, 
Qnadrangnlar  stalked, 
Holosericeoos,  or  silky  leaved. 
Punctated  or  dotted  leaved. 
Fetid,  or  stinking  hairy, 
Snberous,  or  cork  barked. 
Red  flowered, 

Pedated,  or  foot-shape-leaved. 
Minima,  or  least  flowered, 
Vespertilons,  or  bat-winged, 
Normaline,  emarginated  leaved^ 
Capsular-fruited. 
P^iagonuU  Awurieauif  or  American 
patagonula,  with  serrated  and 
entire  leaves. 
PmJUdOy 
Barbadoes  pauUnia. 
Asiatic  prickly  stalked, 
Opunara),  or  wedge-folioled, 
Curassaon,  ovate  folioled. 
PemUmtten  Phemcia,  or  scarlet  In 

dian  vervain  mallow. 
PeHviriaf  Ouinea-hen  weed, 
Alliaceont,  or  garlic  scented, 
Octandrons,  or  eight  male  flow- 
ered. 
Phenix  dadplifenLf  or  date  bearing 

palm. 
Pkgumttkus,  or  sea  side  laurel, 
lEfi^ifUiuUkm$)f  or   floriferons 

leaved  phyllanthus, 
Orandfoliate,  or  great  leaved, 
{BmbUea)t  ^^  pinnated  leaved, 

berried  fruited  phyllanthus, 
(NtrurQ,  or  herbaceous  upright 

Ph;^Uanthus, 
Madeira  spatarian  wedge  leaved. 
PAftsoiJs,    or    alkekengi,    winter 
cherry, 
Curassaon,  hoary  leaved  winter 

cherrjT- 
Viscous  fruited  of  Bonaria^ 
Permrian. 


Pktftolacca  diecia,  diecons  flowcmd 
or  two  house  shrubby  Phyto- 
lacca, or  tree  American  night* 
shade. 
PipeTf  pepper. 
Reticulated  or  netted-leaTcd, 
{Amalaga)  or  long    soiked  Ja> 

maica  pepper, 
Obtuse-leaved, 

Nigrum,  or  black  round  pepper, 
(Afatonori),  or  hlgh-nerved-lea- 

ved  piper, 
VereiciUate-leaved, 
PUcidia  Er^hryna  {Er^hw^La),  or 
bastard  coral  tree,  or  Jamaica 
dogwood. 
Pimnda  ackleataf    prickly  plaonia, 

or  fing rigo. 
tam^Of  «,  or  lead-wort, 
Ceylon,  filiform-stalked, 
Sc£ndent,   or    climbing-stalkod 
American. 
Pfamma,  West-India  jasmine. 
Red   plomeria,   ovate    oblong 

leaved. 
White  spear-leaved, 
Obtuse-leaved  snowv. 
PoindanOf  Barbadoes  flower  fence, 
Pulcherrimoos,  or  most  beanti* 
ful  poinciana ;  spines  paired, 
Chinese  spineless, 
Bijttgared-leaved  purple ;  spinec 

single, 
EUated,  or  tall  spineless. 
Paiij/podhtmj  polypody, 
Aureous,  or  golden, 
Auriculated,  or  eared. 
Trifoliate,  or  three-leaved, 
Diflbsed,  or  spreading.- 
Parhdaca  Aiuu:amp8ero$,  or  lesser 
house-leek  shrubby  pursUme. 
PiftOmdUf 
GrandiAorons,  or  great-flower- 
ed ,  hexandrions,  or  six-malo 
flowered. 
Pkidhtm,  gnavay 
Pyriferous,  or  pear-bearing, 
Maliferous,  or  apple-bearing, 
Vittated,  or  ribband  psdidium. 
PierocarpvMf 
Poligonum-like, 
Aphylious,  or  leafless. 
PterU  fern, 
Caudated,  or  long-tailed^ 
Lineated4eaved  I>ominge  f^ry 
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R. 


RANDIA,  or  American  box-thorn. 
Mild  or  thomless  ronnd-leaved. 
Aculeated  or  prickly. 
Rmwolfia  ntiute,  or  glossy  smooth 

four-leaved  rauvolfia. 
Rwinia^ 
Humble  or  dwarf  riyinia, 
Canascent  or  hoary  white-lear- 

ed  red-berried, 
Octandriousy  or  eight  male-flow- 
ered. 
Romddetia  Americana,  or  American 
spear-leaved  rondeletia. 
Odorous  roundeletia. 


S. 


SACCHARUM^  sugar  cane. 
Officinal  or  common  sugar  cane, 

flowers  panicled. 
Spiked  flowered  sacchaium. 
Siii^Mfidits,  soap-berry, 

(SapoRorta),  or    common    soap* 
berry,  leaves  impar  pinnated, 
Spinose,  abrupt  pinnated, 
Skmecio,  groundsel, 
{Pteudo  China),  or  bastardy  ye!« 
low  China  root. 
Sida,  Indian-mallow. 
Cordifoliate  or  hearted-leaved, 
Rhombous  leaved, 
lAbutUon),    or    roundish   heartp 
leaved  sida. 
Sideroxylen,  iron  wood, 
Inermous,  or  thomless  Ethiopian 
Spinose,  or  thorny  Malabanan. 
SoUmum,  nij^ht-shade, 
Verbascnm-leaved  Ameriean, 
Guinea  dark  green  leaved, 
Quercus  leaved  of  Peru, 
Sodom  African  nightshade,  or 

apple  of  Sodom, 
Igneous  or  fiery  red  spined, 
£mctou8  or  holy  night-shade  of 

Palestine, 
Indian  pear  fruited, 
Tomentose,  or  hoary  powdered 

leaved. 
Banarian  tree  nightshade,  large 

golden  fruited, 
Campeachy     echinated    night* 


shade ;  the  calyx  hedjged  bag- 
ged, 

Feroceous  pnckly  Malabar 
night-shade^ 

{Solanum    Gwneenae),  or  black 
Guinea     nightshaide ;     large 
Wack  cherry  fruited. 
StphiftUf  silvery  cohitea. 

Tomentose,  sUvery  leaved  ol 
Ceylon. 

Biflorous  or  two-flowered  Ethio- 
pian sophora, 

Lupinoides  lupin  like  sophora, 
&[  Kamtschatka, 

Cape  sophora, 

White  flowered, 

Occidental  American  sophora. 
Sfondhttf  American  plum, 

Yellow  American  plum,  gloss; 
leaved, 

(Myrobalanua),  great  Americas 
plum;  leaves  shining,  sharp 
pointed, 

(MmMn),  or  black  American 
plum. 
StapeUaf 

Hirsuated  upright  branching 
stapelia,  with  beautiful  fring- 
ed flowers. 

Variegated  spreading  branched, 

Mammillary  warted  stapelia. 
SiercuHa  (dirt  wood)    or    Ceyloa 

nut  Fetid  or  stinking. 
Swietenia  Mohagom,  {Mohagom)  or 
mahogany    tree,  leaves    pin* 
nated  impar. 


T. 


TAMARINDUS  Indicus,    Indian 
tamarin    tree,  pinated  hairy 
leaves. 
Jheobromiif  chocolate  nut  tree, 
{Cacao),  or  common   chocolate 

nut  tree,  leaves  entire* 
(Grttozuma),   or    sawed  leaved 

theobroma, 
Angustous  heart  leaved  Qdna 
theobroma. 
ToMnie/«r<ta, 
Sawed  ovate  leaved  American, 
Cymose,  spiked    of    Jamaica, 
leaves'  naked, 
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VotobilAle  dimbiiig  Toamefbr- 

tia. 
Most  fetid  Mexican  Tovrnefor- 

tia, 
Dillated  l»raiieUnf  , 
Undertlinibl>y   Jamitea   Toir- 

nefortia.  • 

fkiimrfetta  LmftOa  (LmM%  or 

barry  prickly-Mitedy  mam- 

fetta. 


ria  spines  at  the  mdimentt  ef 
the  petioles. 
Unarmed  or  spineless  brandied. 

W. 

WmektndanUif 
Thyrse-floweringy     or      •ingle- 
scaped, 
Psnicle-Bowerinp,  many-scaped. 


THpeebam  tm(fftMf  {Jbn  ftm$),  or    Whdiranaf  or  winter's  bark, 

tniyor  double  nastnitiwn. 
TMtigia  Capenm^  Cape  tnlbi^;ia. 
Tulemenumtanm   cmYdHOf   dtroD* 

leaved  taberae  montana. 
tkianbergui  tpecima^   or  specieiis 

flowered  thomborgia. 
Aurmira  ulmjfoHMf  elmlea?ed  tnr- 


{C€NeUa%  oblong  leaved  caneBa, 
winter's  bark  or  wild  cinna- 
mon, 

Aromatic  winter's  bark. 


X. 


V. 


VINCA  (Peninea\  or  pemwinkle, 

Rose  perri%rinkleof  Madagascar, 

White  flowered, 

Indian  hairy  leaved, 
FsiiMmma, 

4ciiieated  or  prlcklf 


XYLOPHYLLA  kmgifMi,  or  king 
leaved  love  flower, 
Latifolius,  or  broad-leaved. 


Z. 


£AMIA  ^mnUaf  dwarf  rigid-leaved 
lamia, 
Tkorry-icuved. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Acorns,  177, 526. 

Aloes,  438. 

Anemonies,  41,  165,  3S5,  431,  460>  558,  584. 

Annuals,  160,  210,  213,  284,  287«  289>  333,  378. 

Apple-tree,  pruning  in  espaliers  and  against  walls,  22  ;  in  Feb* 

ruary^  85;  finish  pruning,  156;  in  May,  272;  June,  326; 

September,  456 ;   Octobei,  491«  497 ;   November,  547*  549  # 

December,  579* 

Apricots,  27,  153,  273,  324, 347,  545. 
Aromatic  plants,  418,  484. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  150. 

Artichokes,  21,  139,  371,  412,  538,  575. 

Asparagus,  10,  66,  135,  138,. 193;  May,  254;  June,  319;  Au^ 

gust,  412;  October,  486;   November,  $S8,S^;  December, 

675. 
Auriculas,  40,  43,  98,  163,  221,  290,  345,  382,  426,  461,  508, 

558,584. 


B. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  223. 

Basil,  143,  323,  499. 

Beans,  January,  19;  February,  78;  March,  140;  Apri],200; 

May,  261;  June,  320;  Octobei-,  475,  508;  November,  5S$i 

December,  573. 


?  INDEX. 

Beet,  February,  77;  March,  139;  April,  192;  June,  316;  0& 
tober,  540.  I 

Biennult,  l65;  plantiiig,  pn^[Migatinj(,  and  towing,  294  ;    trans-   \ 
planting,  &e.  293,  556. 

Blowing  annuals  early  in  a  hot-house,  97- 

Borage,  81.  i 

Borecole,  133, 194,  861,  318.  ^ 

Broccoli,  isr;  April,  194;   May,  860;  June,  318;  July,  359 
August,  405;  September^  449;  October,  483. 

Budding,  389>  347,  376,  389,  397,  423,  437. 

Buds,  rubbing  off  useless,  808  ;  new  budded  trees,  279- 

Bulbs,  January,  43, 888 ;  reasons  for  taking  them  up  after  flower- 
ing,  883 ;  care  of  seedling,  891 ;  June,  335 ;  July,  382  ;  Au- 
gust, 429 ;  October,  611,  557 ;  December^  &Q&. 

Burnet,  80. 


.1 


Cdbbage  planting,  sowing,  and  culture,  January,  15 ;  transplant- 
iBg  for  seed,  17;   February,  73;    March,  127;  [April,  193 
May,  258;  June,  321;  July,  359  ;  August,  404;  September, 
449  ;  October,  482 ;  November,  537. 

Capsicums,  147,  199,  253,  323. 

Carnations,  January,  40;  February,  06^;  Mardi,  165;  April, 
217;  May,  284 ;  June,  338,  339 ;  July,  379,  380 ;  August, 
427 ;  September,  468 ;  October,  509 ;  December,  584. 

Carrots,  sowing  for  small  supply,  13;  for  general  supply,  77,  134, 
197;  May,  256;  June,  315;  July,  362;  August,  407;  Octo- 
b«r,  489;  November,  540,  542;  December,  572. 

Cauliflowers,  15;  care  of  them  in  February,  72*;  sowing  seed, 
73;  transplanting  and  sowing,  March,  126;  April,  195; 
May,  259,  260;  June,  345  ;  July,  361 ;  August,  408 ;  Sep. 
tember,  448 ;  October,  480  ;  November,  539  ;  December, 
569. 

Cdery,  January,  17;  February,  74;  March,  142;  April,  196; 
May,  267,  268;  June,  311 ;  July,  363;  August,  412';  Sep- 
tMubery  450 ;   October,  488 ;    November,  536^;   December, 

H9,  197,^268,  371 


INDEX.  3 

Cherry-pruning^  24;  finish  pruning,  154;  training,  156;  stonei^ 

437,  469,  497. 

Chervil,  81,  143,  419,  454. 

Chesnuts,  554. 

Chrysanthemums,  l63. 

Gives,  145,  192. 

Coleworts,  366,  417,  450. 

Coriander,  81,  143. 

Crocused,  January,  42. 

Cucumbers  in  hot-beds  under  frames,  J,  ^c. ;  sowing  seed  of, 
2,  3  ;  hot-house,  57 ;  sowing  seed  in  February,  59,  65 ;  care 
of  them  In  March,  123  ;  sow  seed,  124 ;  make  new  hot-beds, 
125  ;  under  hand  or  bell  glasses,  226;  management  in  April, 
185,  186;  seed,  190;  May,  In  frames,  246;  under  glasses 
and  oiled-paper  frames,  247 ;  for  pickle,  248 ;  June,  310, 31 1 ; 
July,  369  ;  for  pickle,  370 ;  August,  404 ;  December,  595. 
Currants,  32,  34,  88,  157 ;  cuttings,  &c  53;  pruning,  499 ;  No- 
vember, 551 ;  December,  582* 
Cyclamens,  336. 


Deciduous  shrubs  and  plants,  168,  175*  467,  515. 

e. 

lodgings,  January,  48;  February,  102;  March,  170;  Apri]» 
228 ;  May,  295 ;  June,  346 ;  July,  383 ;  August,  434 ;  S^- 
tember,  463 ;  October,  523 ;  November,  562. 

Endive,  18,  264, 311,360,  415,  451,  483,  5.36,  574. 

Engine  for  watering  the  brancheti  of  trees,  275. 

£yergreens,  list  of,  627- 

Evergreens,  planting,  101, 225 ;  sowing,  176 ;  propagating,  398 «. 
plant,  467,  516,  522,  52a 


FenDel,  415 


4  INDEX. 

P^  Jantuuy^  82 ;  February,  88;  March,  151 ;  July,  375  ;  Aa 

guaty  422;  November,  551. 
n^ers,  list  of,  641. 
Flowers  to  blow  in  a  hous^  44  ;  ditto  to  l>Iow  early  in  a  hot« 

bouse,  44. 
Flowering  shrubs,   pruning  and  planting,  January,   45,  46, 

flowering  plants  in  a  hot-house,  58 ;  April,  225. 
Forcing  early  flowers,  103  ;  early  fruits,  93«  597. 
Forest-tree^  49;  list  of,  628. 
Frosty  protecting  blossoms  from,  207* 
Fruit-garden,  January,  22;  February,  84;  March,  161;  April, 

204;  May,  270;  June,  324;  July,  371 ;  August,  421  ;  Sep. 

tember,  455  ;    October,  491 ;   November,  543 ;   Deoember, 

§79. 
FMl^treeh  lift  o(  530. 


Geraniums,  181,  354. 

Gooseberry-trees,  33,  88,  157;    cuttings^  53  ;   October,  499; 
November,  551 ;  December,  582. 

Gourds,  203,  250. 

Grafting,  9f ;  prqiaring  for,  108 1  general  rules,  110;  ^ 
grafting.    111;    deft-graftang,   112;    crown-grafting, 
inarching,  114;    April,  209;    new-grafting,  231,233;   ma- 
nagement in  June,  325. 

Gfeeohouse,  January,  54 ;  February,  116;  March,  179;  April, 
234;  May,  300;  June,  351 ;  July,  392.;  August,  437;  Sep- 
tember, 470;  October,  529;  November,  566;  December, 
590. 


H. 


Hamburgh  parsley,  79,  258,  323. 

Hardy  annuals,  96,  214. 

Haw-berries,  5ft6, 

Herbs,  80;  July,  372;  October,  48& 

Holly-berries,  525. 

Horse-radish,  81. 


J  iS  u  ii;  A.  5 

FTot-bouse  plants^  variouii  kinds  of,  120. 

Hot*  house,  January,  65:  February,  118;  March,  200;  April, 
«S8  ;  May,  304 ;  June,  357;  July,  899;  Augutt,  439;  Sep- 
tember, 472 ;    October,  531  ;    November,  567  ;    December, 

597. 
Hot  walls,  597. 
Hyacinths,  January,  41;    February,  98;    March,  165;  April, 

«15  ;   May,  279;  June,  336;   September,  459;   November, 

563;  December,  584. 


1. 

Inarching,  see  Grafting,  23,  236,  356. 

Insects,  204,  423;   destroy  tliem   on  trees,  274;    wasps  ants, 
flies,  &c  456. 


K. 

Kidney-beans  raised  in  hot-house,  56;  February,  70,  122 ;  Do* 
comber,  595. 

Kidney«beans,  March,  148;  April,  IQQ;  May,  25. ;  June,  318; 
July,  361. 

Kitchen-garden  esculent  plants  and  shrubs,  li&t  of,  601. 

Kitcben-garden,  January,  1;  February,  59;  March,  123;  April, 
185;  May,  142;  June,  306;  July,  SSQ;  August,  404;  Sep- 
tember, 441 ;  .  October,  475 ;  November  533  ;  December, 
569. 


Launils,  528. 

Leeks,  January,  78 ;  March,  131 ;  April,  197 ;  May,  257 ;  Julyf 

872. 
Lemon-trees,  see  Oranges. 

Lettuces,  9,  76,  129>  190,  254,  255,  313,  364,  413,  446,  478. 

535,  570. 
Liquorice,  84. 

List6  of  kitcheu-gardcn  esculent  plana  and  herbs*  599  • 
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treet,  630 ;  of  taller  growing  decIHuous  trees  and  shrubs,  622; 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  Vssser  growth,  624  ;  of  tbe 
taller  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  627 ;  of  smaller  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  ibid. ;  of  tree  >  and  shrubs  raised  from  seed, 
628;  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-plants,  GSS;  of  princips. 
sorts  raised  from  seed,  6S5 ;  of  bulbous  and  tubcrou8->rQoted 
flower-plants,  6Z5i  of  the  more  curious  and  tenderest  an- 
nuals, 641 ;  of  less  tender  or  hardier  kinds,  642  ;  of  hardy 
kinds,  643 ;  of  green-house  plants,  644 ;  of  hot-house  plants, 
646. 

Love-apples,  147,  199,  253,  S%3. 

Lychnis,  291^  ^83. 

Medlars,  554. 

Melons,  melon-ground  in  which  to  make  hot^beds  for  melons, 
&c.,  3 ;  in  frame  hot-beds,  3,  4,  5 ;  ridging  out  of  melons, 
&9  ;  sowing  seed  in  February,  65  ;  care  in  March,  123 ; 
sow  seed,  124  ;  make  new  hot-beds,  124 ;  under  hand  or 
bell-glasses,  126  ;.  management  in  April,  185,  188;  in 
May,  242 ;  under  glasses  and  oiled-paper  frames,  244 ; 
June,   306,   309 ;     July,  368 ;    ripening    melons,    August, 

419. 
Mint,  .January,  15;  March,  146^322;  October,  485;  December, 

595. 
Mulberries,  554. 
Mushrooms,  227#  441,  575. 
Afyrtles,  February,  117  ;  March,  181 ;  April,  236  ;  June,  S5S, 


N. 

«^ailing,  492. 

Nasturtiums,  145,  197* 

Nectarine.  '  See  Peaches. 

Uursery,  January,  49 ;    February,  104 :    March,  174 ;    April, 

229 ;    May,  297 ;    June,  347 ;    July,   386 ;    August,  435 ; 

September^  467;  October,  524;  November,  564;  December, 

589. 
SJut-trees,  planting,  553. 


INDEX. 


O. 


Onions^  Fcbninry,  79;    March,  131;  April,  197;  May,  251 
June,  317;   July,  362,  867;  Augurt,  406;    September,  4M 
October,  528 ;  November,  542. 

Oranges,  117,  180,  183,  3G3,  351,  392,  437,  529. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  list  of,  622. 


Parsley,  January,  15;  February,  81;  March,  143,  148. 

Parsnep^  sowing,  ^^^  134,  197;  May,  256;  June,  316;  Octo- 
ber, 490;  November,  540. 

Peaches,  pruning,  &c.  26;  watering,  in  February,  94;  pruning, 
in  March,  153,  155;  June,  324;  inoculating,  329;  in  Sep- 
tember, 436;  in  November,  545. 

Pears,  January,  22;  February,  85;  March,  154;  May,  273  * 
June,  326;  September,  455;  October,  491,  497;  November 

549. 

Peas,  January,  20;  February,  79;  March,  141;  April,  201, 
May,  263;  June,  370;  October,  477;  November,  533 ;  De- 
cember, 572. 

Perennial  plants,  sowing,  l65 ;  transplanting,  167;  manage- 
ment in  April,  218;  planting  and  propagating,  218;  sow- 
ing, 219;  transplanting,  893,  381,  432;  planting,  SbQ. 

Pines,  January,  55;   February,  120;   March,  183;   April,  238 
240;   May,  304;  June,  358,  400,  401,402;   August,  440 
propagating,  441 ;  September,  474 ;  October,  531 ;  November 
567;  December,  593. 

Pinks,  339,  341,  342,  429. 

Planting,  2Jq,  48;  fruit-trees,  91,  154;  directions  for,  169,  204 
forest-trees,  1 74 ;  fruit-trees,  204, 457 ;  standard  fruit-trees, 
550;  general  fruit-trees,  555;   forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
560;  fruit-trees,  583, 

Plums,  24;    March,  154;    May,  272;   June,  326;  September, 
456;  October,  497;  stones,  437,  469;  November,  549. 


8  I  kt)  E  X. 

Polyanthus,  98, 217,  290,  427- 

PoUtoes,  81;  March,  149;  April,  201 ;  October,  490;  Novem< 
her,  579;  December,  541. 

Pot-herbs,  144,  197,  198,  265,  391. 

P^rofMigating  by  layers,  cuttings,  &c.  52,  5S^  104, 105,  183^897; 
store  aotics,  241 ;  aromatic  plants,  265 ;  green-house  plants, 
302 ;  hardy  exotic  trees,  &c.,  348 ;  hot-house  exotics,  393 ; 
green Jiouse  plants,  392;  aromatics,  418;  perennial  plants, 
424 ;  fibrous  rooted  perennials,  425 ;  September,  465  ;  goose- 
berries and  currants,  504;  layers,  469>  507;  flowering  shrubs, 
521,  525 ;  from  roots,  586. 

Protecting  flowering  trees,  40;  shrubs,  48;  flowers,  165. 

Pruning,  January  24,  37 ;  Feoruary,  84,  87,  205  ;  Octo- 
ber. 40^.  514,  527;   November,  547;  December,  579,  SS5, 

]     ii  ,     )S,  25a 
Purslane,  1 43,  200. 


Q 


Qu  nces,  554. 


R. 


Radishes,  care  of  them,  in  January,  11;  February,  75 ;  Mardi, 
133;  April,  19I;  May,  267;  June,  314;  July,  S65;  Au- 
gust, 407 ;  October,  489 ;  November,  534 ;  December, 
571. 

Ranunculusses,  January,  41;  March,  165;  June,  335;  Sep- 
tember, 460 ;  November,  558 ;  December,  629. 

Raspberries,  35;  February,  BQ;  March,  157;  Octob^,  506; 
November,  553;  December,  583. 

Rocambole,  80. 

Rosemary,  145. 

Roses,  planting,  17O;  inoculating,  347,  391 ;  propagating,  520; 
in  hot-house,  595. 


INDEX 


S. 

Sage^  372. 

Salading,  small,  14;   February,  71  ;   March,  142 ;  April,  19I  , 
May,  255,814;    July,  362;   August,  413 ;  September,  45S 
November,  534 ;  December,  571. 
Salsafy,  79,  148,  199,  258,  343. 

Savoys,  74,  193;  May,  258,  26l ;  June,  321:  July,  359;  Au- 
gust, 406 ;  September,  449« 
Saxifrage,  426. 

Scorzonera,  79,  148,  199,  258,  323. 
Sea-cabbage,  202.  . 
Seed-beds,  management  of,  230. 
Seedling  flowers,  January,  44« 
Sensitive  plants,  380. 
Shallots,  80,  147,  328,  394,  368. 
Sndls,  destro3ring,  274,  339' 
Snowdrops,  January,  42. 

Spinach,  13;   February,  76;    March,  130;    April,  192;    May 
255;  June,  324;  July,  365;  August,  404;  September,  452; 
October,  483 ;  November,  540l 
Stocks,  96,  215. 

Stocks  to  bud  and  graft  upon,  468,  527* 

Strawberries,  January,  37 ;  early,  in  a  hot-house,  5S ;  February, 
89;  March,  159;  April,  209;  May,  279;  June,  330;  Sep* 
tember,  457  ;   October,  505 ;    November,  553  ;   Decemb^ 
596. 


Tangey,  January,  14. 

Tarragon,  485. 

Transplanting  flowering  shrubs,  106 ;    forest-trees,  &c  107 
fruit-trees,  108;    evergreens,  168;    young  trees  and  shrub^ 
177;  evergreens,  &c,  237;   seedling  exotics,  383;    seedling 
firs,  350,  390 ;  perennials,  467;  flowering-shrubs,  467;  fruil 
trees,  497;  fibrous-rooted  plants,  509;  forest-trees,  51 9i 

Trees  niised  from  seeds,  lists  of,  628. 
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Tttberoiety  SI9,  S92. 

Tub'pt,  January,  41,  98 ;  February,  99 ;  May,  279»  ^85 ;  J 
SSS :  September,  459 ;  November,  563  ;  December,  5S^ 

Tort  laying,  171. 
Turnips,  February,  84;    Mardi,  141;  April,    199;    May,  251 
June,  515;  July,  S68;  August,  4S0;  Sqpteniber  453. 


V. 

Vinet,  31;  February,  87;  Mardi,  1^^8,179;  April,  io6,fn 
May,  276,  277;  June,  828;  July,  875;  August^  421;  Se 
tember,  455 ;  November,  548;  December,  579,  590- 


W 

Walks,  47.  173,  22t>,  227,  295,  846,  588,  485.  ci8,  561,  587 

Wall-flowm,  2fll. 

Wall-trees,  270,  874 ;  defending  tfaem  from  insects,  456;  plant 

546 ;  pruning,  579> 
Walnuts,  555. 
Wasps,  destroy,  376. 
Winter  cherry,  sowing,  182. 


THB 


^     ^ 
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